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EDITOKS'  PKEFACE. 


The  orio-iual  work  of  Dr.  Hooper,  published  in  1823,  was  so 
successful,  and  passed  through  so  many  editions,  as  to  induce 
the  proprietors  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  successive  Editors, 
by  whom  it  was  improved  and  enlarged. 

From  his  Preface,  it  appears  that  the  object  he  contem- 
plated was  to  furnish  a  concise  treatise  on  the  practice  of 
medicine  for  the  use  of  Student  and  Practitioner,  After  his 
death  an  Introductory  Part  was  added,  containing  a  short  out- 
line of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  some  brief 
directions  for  Clinical  Examination,  and  a  sketch  of  Symp- 
tomatology and  Semeiology.  This,  which  did  not  occupy  more 
than  sixty-five  pages,  was  entirely  re-written  in  the  first 
ediLion  entrusted  to  Dr.  Guy,  who  is  mainly  responsible  ibr 
the  additions  and  alterations  made  in  this  part  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent editions  ;  while  Dr.  Harley  is  now  similarly  responsible 
for  the  matter  contained  in  the  second  part.  Both  parts  have 
been  largely  illustrated  by  engravings. 

The  general  aim  and  scope  of  the  work  is  fully  explained 
in  the  Introduction. 

In  making  the  extensive  changes  and  additions  above  indi- 
cated, the  original  intentions  of  the  Author,  to  make  this  work 
practically  useful  to  the  Student  and  Practitioner,  have  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  we  believe  it  will  now  be  found  the 
most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  hitherto  published  in 
this  country. 

Mariy  original  observations  and  practical  remarks,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  Dr.  Harley's  experience,  are  contained  in 
the  text  of  the  second  part.  Those  contributed  by  Dr.  Guy 
to  former  editions  are  distinguished  by  the  initial  G. 

WILLIAM  A.  GUY, 
26,  0  or  don  Street. 

JOHN  HARLEY, 

78,  Upper  Berheley  Street, 
Fortman  Square. 

Novemhcr,  1868.  " 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  book  is  intended  to  be,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  tei  m,  <i  practical 
work  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  aims  at  bringing  togethei-,  in  a  small  compass, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  information  which  the 
practitioner  would  wish  to  possess  when  he  stands  at  the  bedside,  or 
when  he  studies  a  case  with  a  view  to  its  treatment. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  requisite  for  a  practitioner  is  to  be  able 
to  recognise  a  disease  when  he  sees  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  that 
resemble  it,  and  to  foretell  its  probable  course  and  termination.  The 
treatment  he  adopts  will  be  judicious  in  proportion  to  the  certainty 
with  which  he  recognises,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  discriminates, 
diseases  ;  and  will  be  either  rational  or  empirical,  according  as  he  does 
or  does  not  understand  their  real  nature  and  true  cause. 

But  a  facility  of  recognising  and  discriminating  diseases,  a  knowledge 
of  their  nature  and  causes,  of  their  ordinary  course  and  termination, 
and  of  their  appropriate  treatment,  though  essential  to  sound  and  suc- 
cessful practice,  are  not  the  only  qualifications  for  it.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  information  of  a  truly  practical  character,  which  does  not 
find  a  place  in  formal  descriptions  of  individual  diseases,  though  com- 
prising all  these  particulars.  Such  desci'iptions  must  be  regarded  either 
as  condensed  histories  of  the  more  perfect  forms  of  disease,  or  as  abstracts 
of  the  leading  featui-es  observed  in  the  ordinary  run  of  cases,  with  an 
occasional  notice  of  the  more  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  but 
age,  sex,  and  original  and  acquired  peculiarity  of  constitution,  give  rise 
to  differences  in  health,  or  liabitual  departures  from  it,  which  remark- 
ably affect  the  severity  and  even  the  character  of  diseases.  Hence  a 
knowledge  of  the  mode  and  degree  in  which  both  health  and  disease  are 
affected  by  difference  of  age  and  sex,  and  of  constitution,  whether  origi- 
nal or  acquired,  is  not  less  essential  to  safe  and  successful  practice  than 
is  a  special  desci  iption  of  diseases  themselves. 

The  list  of  the  necessary  acquirements  of  the  practical  physician,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  complete.  It  often  happens  that,  at  the  bedside,  great 
importance  attaches  to  an  individual  symptom,  and  questions  occur  in 
relation  to  it,  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  answered  in  the  short  space 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  disease  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The 
symptom  may  be  common  to  several  diseases,  or  it  may  be  a  question 
whether,  though  assumed  to  be  a  symptom  of  ilisease,  it  be  not  com- 
patible with  health.    Moreover,  there  arc  many  symptoms  or  signs  of 
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disease  which  are  detectod  only  by  very  close  examination,  and  hv  tlie 
use  of  instruments  or  of  chemical  tests  ;  and  in  using  these  instruments 
and  applyin^r  these  tests,  many  precautions  are  neressary  that  are  not 
easily  borne  in  mind,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  practitioner  may 
often  lequire  to  refresh  liis  memory. 

One  other  consideration  suggests  itself  in  this  place.  No  man,  what- 
ever his  pursuit,  deserves  the  name  of  a  practical  man  whose  knowledge 
and  resources  are  limited  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him.  In  all  employments,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  j)rac- 
tice  of  medicine,  new  events  and  rare  combinations  are  continunllv 
presenting  themselves,  which  can  only  be  understood  and  successfully 
encountei-ed  by  the  aid  of  eenernl  principles.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
the  physician  of  a  knowledge  of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  ■which 
supply  the  general  principles  that  are  to  guide  him  in  treating  cases  of 
disease,  or  conijilications  of  which  he  hns  no  previous  experience. 

A  physician  who  is  well  versed  in  all  these  particulars  may  lav  claim 
to  the  title  of  learned  in  its  best  sense :  if  he  have  made  this  knowledge 
his  own  by  diligent  observation  at  the  bedside,  and  by  the  constant  lise 
of  instruments  and  application  of  tests,  by  which  alone  the  value  ot 
symptoms  can  be  determined,  he  will  have  earned  for  himself  the  name 
of  experience  ;  and  if  to  learning  and  experience  he  imite  the  faculty  of 
prompt  and  ready  use  of  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  he  is  truly  a 
practical  jjhiisician. 

A  very  wide  and  comprehensive  meaning  is  here  given  to  thp  terms 
learning  and  experience,  and  to  the  j-jhrase  practical  physician.  Indeed, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  these  words  should  not  be  used  in  a 
low  and  vulgar  sense.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  call  a  man  a  prac- 
tical physician  because  he  gives  no  time  or  attention  to  anything  but 
the  routine  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and  to  deny  him  that  title  if  he 
devote  his  leisure  to  what  arc  called  scientific  pursuits,  even  thous'h 
those  pursuits  should  be  in  immediate  connection  with,  and  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon,  practice.  A  strong  conviction  that  no  man  is  truly  prac- 
tical who  is  not  al'^o  possessed  of  an  extensive  scientific  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  has  presided  over  the  prepnrat'on  of  this  work,  and  has 
induced  the  Editors  to  extend  it  beyond  the  limits  usually  assigned  to  a 
so-called  practical  treatise. 

In  order  fully  to  carry  out  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  this 
work  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  of  which  the  first  embraces,  in 
a  connected  form,  those  more  general  considerations  that  make  up  the 
sriences  of  Heueral  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  while  the  second  con- 
tains, in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  a  description  of  diseases,  their  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  their  rationale,  and  their  treatment,  or  what  is  usually 
known  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mpdicine. 

The  First  Part  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  under  the  following 
titles: — 1.  Health  frnc? -Disease,  comprising  such  general  observations 
upon  either  as  seem  to  have  the  most  practical  bearing ;  ix)inting  out 
the  way  in  which  both  are  varied  by  age,  sex,  temjieramont,  and  mode 
of  life,  and  concluding  bv  an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  common  use 
for  distinguishing  diseases  from  each  other,  and  giving  precision  to  our 
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views  and  statements  concerning  them. — 2.  Causes  of  Death.  In  tin's 
chapter  some  of  the  leading  facts  that  have  been  ascertained  in  reference 
to  the  causes  of  death  are  brought  together  with  a  view  of  giving  to  the 
student  and  practitioner  some  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  and  impor- 
tance of  the  diseases  which  prove  fatal  to  human  life. — 3.  Outline  of 
Physiology  and  General  Pathology. — In  this  chapter  those  facts  and 
theories  which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine are  brought  together,  and  briefly  stated,  all  unnecessary  discussion 
being  carefully  avoided,  and  the  more  important  and  minute  details 
being  I'eserved  for — 4.  Examination  of  some  of  the  more  important 
Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Disease,  comprising  the  Urine,  the  Viscera  of 
the  Abdomen  and  of  the  Chest,  the  Pulse,  and  the  Respiration.  Chapter  5 
treats  of  Hygiene,  private  and  public ;  while  Chapter  6  contains  An 
Outline  of  General  '/ herapeutics,  comprising  such  general  principles  as 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  health 
and  the  treatment  of  disease,  together  with  an  account  of  the  principal 
remedies,  and  of  their  mode  of  operation. 

The  Second  Part,  or  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  properly  so  called,  is 
also  distributed  into  chapters  as  follows  : — 1.  States  of  the  System,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  diseases  properly  so  called. — 2.  Local  Diseases,  affect- 
ing all  or  several  of  the  organs  or  textures  of  the  body. — 3.  Febrile 
Diseases  without  essential  local  complication. — 4.  Febrile  Diseases  with 
essential  local  complication. — b.  Febrile  Diseases  arising  from  local 
causes. — 6.  General  Disease  (not  febrile),  with  essential  local  complica- 
tions. 

The  remainder  of  the  diseases  are  distributed  into  ten  chapters,  as 
follows: — 1.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. — 2.  Diseases  of  the  Organs 
of  Circulation. — 3.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. — 4.  Diseases 
of  the  Organs  of  Digestion  and  Abdominal  Viscera. — 5.  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs. — 6.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Generation. — 7.  Diseases 
of  the  Organs  of  Sense. — 8.  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  its  Appendages, 
9.  Parasitic  Animals  ;  and  10,  Poisons,  followed  by  a  list  of  antidotes  to 
the  principal  poisons. 

The  Second  Pai-t  is  brought  to  a  close  by  an  extensive  collection  of 
Formulse,  preceded  by  classified  lists  of  the  preparations  of  the  Phar- 
macopajia,  with  their  doses. 

Glossarial  and  general  indices  complete  the  volume. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

1.  Health  has  been  defined  as  the  mtegrity  of  every  structure,  and 
the  perfect,  harmonious  play  of  every  function  of  the  living  body ;  and 
some  writers  have  indulged  in  long  descriptions  of  it,  more  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  diction  than  utility.  Perfect  health  is  as  rare  as 
extreme  old  age,  and,  like  perfect  beauty,  is  an  ideal  hard  to  describe, 
and  compounded  of  the  perfections  of  many  different  individuals. 

2.  In  strict  propriety  of  language,  perhaps  there  is  but  one  condition 
of  the  body  to  which  the  term  '  health '  can  be  applied,  all  others  being 
deviations,  more  or  less  wide,  from  that  condition ;  but  for  practical 
purposes,  it  is  well  to  understand  that  there  may  be  departures  from 
the  standard  of  perfect  health,  to  which,  nevertheless,  the  terms  disorder 
or  disease  would  Ije  inapplicable. 

3.  That  health  is  a  condition  admitting  of  degrees  is  shown  by  the 
famiUav  use  of  such  terms  as  *good,'  'perfect,'  'strong,'  'vigorous,' 
'  robust,'  'feeble,'  '  delicate ' — differences  generally  recognised,  not  only 
as  belonging  to  the  same  person  at  different  times,  and  at  different 
periods  of  life,  but  also  as  distinguishing  one  individual  from  another, 

4.  But  besides  these  differences  in  degree  there  are  differences  in 
kind,  coiTesponding  more  or  less  closely  to  peculiarities  of  external 
form,  and  indicating  a  tendency  to  particular  diseases,  or  to  a  peculiar 
character  attaching  to  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  person  may  become 
subject.  These  differences  have  long  been  recognised  as  Tempera- 
ments— a  word  wanting  in  precision,  but,  like  many  others  current 
among  medical  men,  embodying  a  useful  generalization. 

5.  Four  temperaments  are  generally  recognised — the  sanguine  the 
phlegmatic,  the  bilious,  and  the  nervous.  ■  ' 
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6.  The  sanguine  temperament  is  characterised  by  moderate  plump- 
ness of  person  and  firmness  of  flesh.  The  hair  is  red  or  light  chestnut, 
the  eyes  blue,  the  complexion  fair  and  florid,  the  skin  soft  and  thin,  the 
circulation  active,  the  pulse  full  and  frequent,  the  countenance  ani- 
mated, the  movements  quick,  the  passions  excitable,  the  mind  volatile 
and  unsteady. 

7.  The  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  temperament  is  distinguished  by 
roundness  of  form  and  softness  of  flesh.  The  hair  is  fair,  the  eyes  light 
blue,  gray,  or  hazel,  the  skin  pale,  the  lips  large,  and  the  face  wanting 
in  character  and  expression.  The  circulation  is  languid,  the  pulse 
slow,  and  all  the  functions,  bodily  and  mental,  are  torpid, 

8.  The  bilious  temperament  is  recognised  by  firmness  of  flesh,  harsh 
outlines  of  the  person,  and  strongly-marked  and  expressive  features. 
The  hair  and  eyes  are  dark  brown  or  black,  and  the  complexion 
swarthy.  The  superficial  veins  are  prominent,  and  the  pulse  is  full, 
firm,  and  of  modei'ate  frequency.  There  is  much  energy  of  character, 
with  great  power  of  endurance  physical  and  mental,  and  permanence  of 
impressions.  When  the  mind  is  unusually  serious  and  sad,  this  is 
called  the  melancholic  temperament, 

9.  The  nervous  temperament  is  distinguished  by  a  small  spare  form, 
with  soft  and  slender  muscles.  The  features  ai'e  delicate,  the  hair  fair, 
and  the  complexion  pale  or  slightly  tinged  with  red ;  the  lips  thin,  and 
the  eyes  light  and  sparkling.  The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  quick, 
and  easily  excited  by  emotion.  The  senses  are  acute,  the  thoughts  and 
movements  quick,  and  the  imagination  lively. 

10.  Pure  specimens  of  these  temperaments  are  rare.  In  most  persons 
two,  or  even  more,  are  found  combined,  and  these  combinations  are 
known  as  mixed  temperaments.  Thus  we  may  have  a  nervous- 
lymphatic,  or  a  sanguine-bilious  temperament,  the  nervous  element 
preponderating  in  the  first,  the  sanguine  element  in  the  last.  In  some 
instances  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  two  temperaments  are  so 
distinct,  that  we  have  no  diflSculty  in  recognising  them ;  but  they  may 
be  so  blended  as  to  make  it  hard  to  say  which  predominates.  We  may 
also  encounter  in  the  purest  specimens  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  such  as 
a  pulse  of  50  in  a  youth  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  the  sanguine 
temperament. 

11.  Each  of  these  temperaments  predisposes  to  its  own  class  of 
diseases, — the  sanguine,  to  acute  inflammation  and  active  haemorrhage  ; 
the  phlegmatic,  to  congestions  and  subacute  inflammations,  to  glandular 
and  tubercular  diseases;  the  bilious,  to  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs,  with  depression  of  spirits  ;  and  the  nervous,  to  undue  mental 
excitement. 

12.  Among  the  peculiaiities  of  form  and  appearance  which  combine 
to  constitute  the  temperaments,  there  are  some  that  claim  attention  as 
indications  of  strength  or  weakness.  Thus,  caiteris  paribus,  the  large 
chest  is  an  indication  of  vigoui- ;  the  small  chest,  of  weakness  ;  the  thin 
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lip,  marked  features,  and  small  joints,  of  tone  ;  the  full  upper  lip,  rounded 
form  and  features,  and  large  joints,  of  constitutional  debility. 

13.  There  are  other  combinations  again  which  prevail  among  persons 
subject  to  certain  diseases  or  classes  of  disease,  and  these  are  known  as 
Diatheses,  For  instance,  a  fair  complexion,  fine  hair  of  different  shades 
from  light  to  dark  chestnut,  a  blue  or  gray  eye,  and  long  eyelashes, 
with  a  thick  upper  lip,  form  a  combination  very  frequent  in  scrofulous 
persons ;  and  the  same  combination,  the  thin  upper  lip  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  thick,  is  as  common  in  consumptive  patients.  The  one 
may  be  termed  the  strumous  or  scrofulous,  the  other  the  phthisical  or 
consumptive  diathesis.  They  are  probably  one  and  the  same  diathesis, 
slightly  modified. 

14.  The  term  diathesis  is  also  used  to  designate  the  character  of 
constitutiou  of  persons  in  whom  the  urine  presents  certain  peculiarities. 
Hence  the  teims  oxalic  acid,  lithic  acid,  and  phosphatic  diathesis,  applied 
to  persons  whose  urine  yields  oxalate  of  lime,  lithic  acid  and  its  salts, 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  its  salts,  in  excess,  accompanied  by  other  marks 
of  impaired  health. 

15.  These  peculiarities  which,  under  the  names  of  temperament  and 
diathesis,  distinguish  one  man  from  another,  may  be  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child,  and  are  then  said  to  be  due  to  Hereditary  Predis- 
position. 

1 6.  This  hereditary  predisposition  shows  itself  in  the  marked  resem-; 
blance  of  children  to  parents  or  ancestors.  Sometimes  the  very  tem- 
perament or  diathesis  of  one  or  other  parent  is  reproduced,  coupled 
with  a  close  resemblance  of  form  and  feature  ;  but,  in  most  instances, 
the  resemblance  is  limited  to  some  strongly-marked  feature,  deformity, 
or  peculiarity  of  taste,  temper,  or  talent,  which  may  even  be  trans- 
mitted through  several  generations.  Such  hereditary  transmissions 
have  been  recognised  in  the  royal  families  of  Europe.  In  ancient  Rome, 
the  mild  humanity  of  the  Gracchi,  the  severity  of  the  Catos,  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  Claudian  race ;  in  France,  the  factious  rashness  of  the 
Guises,  and  the  irritable  and  unbending  character  of  the  family  of 
Mirabeau ;  and  in  England,  the  vigorous  intellect  of  our  Gregorys, 
Herschels,  and  Pitts,  furnish  examples  of  the  transmission  of  virtues, 
vices,  and  talents.  Supernumeraiy  toes  and  fingei's,  and  certain  defects 
in  the  organs  of  generation,  may  be  cited  as  instances  of  hereditary 
deformity. 

17.  Hereditary  predispositions  to  disease  are  also  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  in  extreme  cases  all  or  several  children  of  a  marriage  become 
subject,  at  or  about  the  same  age,  to  a  ])articular  infirmity,  such  as 
blindness,  or  fall  victims  to  some  fatal  disorder,  such  as  pulmonary 
consumption.  The  diseases  most  frequently  traced  to  this  cause  are 
scrofula,  consumption,  gout,  epilepsy,  insanity,  cancer,  and  asthma  ; 
and  stone,  gravel,  and  other  urinary  disorders,  some  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  ha2morrhoids  may  be  added  to  the  list.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sound 
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constitution,  and  a  frame  destined  to  last  to  a  very  advanced  age,  are 
blessings  often  handed  down  through  several  genei'ations, 

18.  Certain  families,  again,  display  a  special  liability  to  infectious 
maladies,  such  as  typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  whooping-cough,  measles,  and 
diphtheria,  and  an  equally  special  mortality.  As  these  acute  and  fatal 
seizures  occur  not  in  any  one  epidemic,  or  in  one  spot,  but  in  different 
epidemics,  at  long  intervals,  and  in  places  remote  from  each  other,  it  is 
reasonable  to  attribute  them  to  some  common  character  in  the  persons 
attacked ;  in  other  words,  to  family  constitution. 

19.  Hereditary  diseases,  as  distinguished  from  hereditary  tendencies 
to  disease,  are  comparatively  rare.  Few  children,  for  instance,  are  born 
with  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  with  apoplexy, 

20.  A  peculiarity  of  form,  character,  or  morbid  tendency,  has  been 
known  to  disappear  in  one  generation,  to  appear  again  in  the  next.  This 
form  of  hereditary  predisposition  has  been  termed  Atavism. 

21.  Hereditary  diseases  or  predispositions  to  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted without  any  fault  or  imprudence  on  the  part  of  parents.  But 
children  are  often  born  into  the  world  of  infirm  constitution  and  prone 
to  disease,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  referable  to  the  marriage  of 
the  parents,  such  as  extreme  youth  or  advanced  age,  great  disparity  of 
age,  or  too  close  alliance  in  blood. 

22.  The  habitual  state  of  health  of  the  parents,  or  even  their  state 
of  health  at  the  time  of  conception,  and  that  of  the  mother  during 
pregnancy,  may  also  determine  the  constitution  of  the  oflspring ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  syphilitic  taint  in  a  parent  is  a  cause 
of  debility  and  a  source  of  disease  to  his  children. 

23.  The  facts  just  stated  Avith  respect  to  hereditary  predisposition 
are  confirmed  by  observations  on  animals,  which  exhibit  its  eflects  not 
only  in  their  outward  form  but  also  in  their  instincts  and  habits ;  and 
Dr.'  Brown-Sequard  has  even  found  that  guinea-pigs  are  subject  to 
epileptic  seizures  similar  to  those  which  had  been  artificially  induced  in 
the  parent  animal  by  certain  injuries  1o  the  nervous  centres. 

24.  Among  the  morbid  states  that  have  been  by  general  consent 
traced  to  hereditary  taint,  the  most  important  is  scrof  ula.  It  consist^ 
in  the  deposit  of  a  peculiar  material  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  of 
the  mesentery ;  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys ;  in 
the  membranes  of  the  air-passages,  intestines,  brain,  and  spinal  cord ; 
which  material  may  stir  up  inflammation  and  lead  to  important  struc- 
tural changes,  and  so  become  the  source  of  several  lingering  and  wasting 
maladies.  This  morbid  deposit  appears  to  acknowledge  as  its  principal 
cause  a  certain  weakness  and  unsoundness  of  constitution,  which,  after 
giving  rise  to  one  disease  in  the  parent,  may  show  itself  in  his  oflspring 
in  difrerent  forms.  A  man  who  has  attained  an  advanced  age  after 
suffering  all  his  life  from  epilepsy,  may  see  his  children  afflicted — one 
with  scrofulous  enlargements  and  ulcers  of  the  neck,  a  second  withl 
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tabes  mesenterica,  a  third  with  pulmonary  consumption,  a  fourth  with 
white  swellings  of  the  joints  and  destruction  of  the  boues  of  the  spine^ 
and  a  fifth  with  unsoundness  of  mind. 

25.  An  important  practical  inference  may  be  drawn  from  what  has 
been  stated  concerning  temperaments,  diatheses,  and  hereditary  predis- 
positions— namely,  that  we  shall  encounter  at  the  bedside  a  vast  variety 
of  constitutions,  and  many  degrees  of  vigour,  by  which  our  treatment 
of  disease  must  needs  be  influenced  and  modified.  Hence  it  is  an 
advantage  to  a  patient  that  his  physician  should  know  his  constitution ; 
but  this  advantage  is  often  estimated  too  highly,  and  cannot  compen- 
sate for  a  very  moderate  superiority  in  education,  experience,  or  skill. 

26.  Temperament,  diathesis,  and  hereditary  predisposition,  then, 
constitute  the  most  marked  differences  between  man  and  man ;  but 
there  are  others  of  more  rare  occurrence,  and  limited  to  comparatively 
few  individuals,  which  are  known  as  Idiosyncrasies. 

27.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds.  The  first  consists  in  an  extreme 
susceptibility,  or  the  reverse,  to  the  action  of  certain  medicines;  as 
when  one  person  is  salivated  by  a  single  small  dose  of  a  mild  prepara- 
tion of  mercury,  while  another  will  resist  a  long  course  of  the  same 
remedy  in  its  strongest  form.  The  second  kind  consists  in  the  produc- 
tion of  poisonous  effects  by  the  most  common  articles  of  diet ;  as  when 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat,  usually  accounted  perfectly  whole- 
some, occasion  marked  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  painful  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  third  class  consists 
in  the  inversion  of  the  characteristic  effects  of  medicines ;  as  when 
opium  acts  as  an  aperient,  and  common  Epsom  salts  as  a  narcotic.  A 
class  of  mental  idiosyncrasies  might  be  added,  consisting  in  strange 
preferences  or  aversions  for  objects  usually  deemed  indifferent. 

28.  The  differences  arising  from  temperament,  diathesis,  hereditary 
predisposition,  and  idiosyncrasy,  may  exist  between  males  or  females  of 
the  same  age ;  but  other  and  very  important  differences  depend  upon 
sex  and  age. 

29.  Sex. — The  constitution  of  men  differs  from  that  of  women ;  in 
disease  as  well  as  in  health.  In  the  constitution  of  the  male  there  is 
more  tone  and  strength,  and  in  the  structure  of  his  body,  more  rigidity ; 
hence  a  greater  proneness  to  inflammatory  affections  and  active  hsemor- 
rhages ;  females,  on  the  other  hand,  have  more  sensibility  and  excita- 
bility, and  a  more  lax  and  delicate  fibre,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
nervous  affections  and  to  diseases  of  an  asthenic  character.  The  functions 
of  menstruation,  parturition,  and  lactation,  also  exercise  a  marked 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  female,  especially  in  the  production  of 
disorders  of  the  circulation  and  nervous  system. 

30.  The  diseases  of  men,  taken  one  with  another,  are  more  fatal  than 
those  of  women ;  men  are  also  more  exposed  to  accident  and  violence, 
and  fall  in  greater  numbers  into  habits  of  intemperance.    Hence  the 
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lower  rate  of  mortality  of  females,  tlieir  greater  longevity,  and  the 
excess  of  women  among  the  living  population. 

31.  This  difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality  of  males  and  females 
obtains  at  every  period  of  life  except  the  interval  from  15  to  35,  when 
the  deaths  of  females  are  in  excess,  and  the  intervals  from  5  to  10  and 
35  to  45,  when  the  numbers  are  equal;  and  it  even  shows  itself  in 
infancy,  when  sex  might  be  supposed  to  have  least  influence.  Male 
children  under  5  years  of  age  die  at  the  rate  of  7iJ,  but  female  children 
at  the  lower  rate  of  only  63  in  the  thousand. 

32.  The  most  important  practical  consideration  connected  with  sex 
is,  the  greater  liability  of  males  to  inflammatory  and  sthenic  diseases, 
and  of  females  to  asthenic  and  nervous  disorders ;  so  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  if  a  male  and  female  are  attacked  by  the  same  disease,  the  former 
will  bear  depletion  and  lowering  remedies  better  than  the  latter. 

33.  Age. — 'There  are  several  important  practical  considerations  con- 
nected with  age.  In  infancy,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  gradual, 
and  often  imperfect,  establishment  of  the  function  of  respiration,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  external  warmth;  in  early  childhood  the 
disturbance  produced  by  teething ;  and  throughout  infancy  and  child- 
hood, the  liability  to  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  brain  on  the  other.  Diarrhoea,  infantile  fever,  ab- 
dominal consumption,  intestinal  worms,  and  scrofulous  affections  of  the 
absorbent  glands,  result  fiom  the  activity  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  ;  white  swellings  and  scrofulous  diseases  of  bone,  from  the 
active  growth  of  the  organs  of  locomotion ;  convulsions  and  hydro- 
cephalus, from  the  large  development  and  vascular  condition  of  the 
brain.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  often  connected  with  their  imperfect 
expansion,  and  the  febiile  exanthemata  (partly  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  exposure  to  their  contagions  must  occur  during  these  early 
periods  of  life)  complete  the  list  of  the  more  fi'equent  and  fatal  diseases 
of  infancy  and  childhood. 

34.  As  childhood  passes  into  youth,  the  disorders  of  the  alimentary 
canal  become  less  frequent  and  fatal,  and  react  less  severely  on  the 
nervous  centres.  Intestinal  irritation  ends  less  frequently  in  abdominal 
consumption  and  water  on  the  brain ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  convulsions  of 
infancy,  we  encounter  the  moie  curable  involuntary  movements  of 
chorea. 

35.  Puberty,  which  occurs  in  either  sex  about  the  age  of  14,  entails 
familiar  changes,  physical  and  mental ;  and,  on  women,  the  pecuhai- 
function  of  menstruation.  The  advent  of  these  changes  is  often  post- 
poned for  a  few  years,  during  which  women  are  subject  to  disorders 
dependent  on  the  imperfect  establishment  or  complete  suspension  of 
the  menses.  Of  these  disorders  anamia  is  the  most  common;  but 
chorea  and  epilepsy,  melancholia,  and  instinctive  mania  attest  its  occa- 
sional influence  on  the  nervous  system. 

36.  The  disproportion  between  the  head  and  abdomen  and  the  rest 
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of  the  body  lessens  as  age  advances,  and  by  the  twenty-first  year  the 
frame  assumes  its  due  proportions.  By  the  twenty-fifth  year,  or  a 
httle  later,  it  attains  its  full  growth.  In  this  period  of  youth  dis- 
orders of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  the  nervous  system  are  rare,  but 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  are  common ;  and  scrofula,  which 
had  shown  itself  in  the  form  of  enlai-ged  glands  of  the  neck,  white 
swellings  of  the  joints,  and  abdominal  consumption,  now  takes  the 
shape  of  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

37.  From  the  twenty-fifth  to  about  the  forty-fiflh  year,  the  body 
remains  nearly  stationary,  but  with  an  increasing  disposition  to  cor- 
pulency. During  the  first  part  of  this  period,  febrile  and  inflammatory 
affections,  and  pulmonary  consumption,  are  rife ;  but  towards  the 
fiftieth  year,  congestion  and  slow  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  impor- 
tant organs  take  the  place  of  inflammation,  and  apoplexy  is  henceforth 
a  common  and  rapidly-increasing  cause  of  death.  In  women,  the  in- 
terval from  forty  to  fifty,  with  the  years  preceding  and  following,  is 
marked  by  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  the  strange 
nervous  affections  which  often  accompany  the  '  change  of  life.' 

38.  From  fifty  to  sixty  years,  the  body  begins  to  show  signs  of  loss 
of  power  and  sluggishness  of  function,  the  prelude  to  that  slow  decay 
of  which  the  progress  is  indicated  by  diminished  sensibility,  impaired 
memory,  muscular  weakness,  scanty  secretions,  calculous  affections, 
osseous  deposits,  and  organic  visceral  disease. 

39.  From  this  enumeration  of  the  diseases  prevailing  among  persons 
at  different  ages,  it  will  be  inferred,  that  the  risks  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  as  measured  by  their  mortality,  differ  considerably ;  to  what 
extent  the  following  statement  will  show : — The  period  most  fatal  to 
life  is  the  first  year,  during  which  one-fourth  of  all  the  recorded 
deaths  takes  place.  During  the  four  succeeding  years,  also,  the  number 
of  deaths  is  so  considerable,  that  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  first  year 
becomes  for  the  first  five  years  42  per  cent.  By  the  completion  of  the 
fifteenth  year,  this  proportion  is  increased  to  nearly  one-half.  During 
the  forty  years  from  15  to  55,  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  the 
deaths  takes  place,  each  decade  contributing  in  nearly  equal  proportion 
to  the  aggregate  result.  At  55  years  three-fourths  of  the  population 
have  succumbed.  From  55  to  85,  23  deaths  in  the  hundred,  or  nearly 
another  fourth,  takes  place;  the  ten  years  from  65  to  75  being  the 
most  fattil.  Two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mortality  is  accounted  for  by 
the  deaths  after  85  years  of  age.  A  small  number  of  healthy  and 
vigorous  persons  of  either  sex  reach,  or  even  sui-pass,  the  age  of  100, 
and  a  still  smaller  number  are  believed  to  have  attained  or  exceeded  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  following  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  deaths  according  to  age : — 

Under  1  year,  25  deaths  in  100,  or  1  in  4. 

„    5  years,  42    „       „        „  more  than  2  in  5. 
„  1 5    „     49    „       „        „  nearly  1  in  2. 
»  55    „     75    „       „        „  3  in  4. 
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Or,  if  the  whole  mortality  is  distributed  into  four  equal  pai'ts,  it  will 
take  place  in  unequal  times,  thus : — 

Under  1  year  ....  one-fourth. 

1  to  15  (14  years)  .        .       .  one-fourth. 

15  to  55  (40  years)        .       .  one-fourth. 

55  and  upwards      .       .       .  one-fourth. 

40.  These  figures  show  the  deaths  registered  at  the  several  ages ;  but 
as  the  number  living  at  each  age  differ  greatly,  they  do  not  display 
the  true  risk  to  which  persons  of  different  ages  are  subject.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  both  for  males  and  females. 

Out  of  1000  males  and  1000  females  livina;  in  Eno-land  at  each  age, 
the  deaths  placed  opposite  to  those  ages  occur,  one  year  with  another, 
among  the  Enghsh  population — 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  5 

74 

63 

35  to  45 

13 

13 

6  to  10 

9 

9 

45  „  55 

19 

16 

10  „  15 

7 

5 

55  „  65 

32 

29 

65  „  75 

68 

61 

5  „  15 

7 

7 

75  „  85 

150 

1.37 

15  ,,  25 

8 

9 

85  „  95 

303 

281  ■ 

25  „  35 

10 

11 

95  and  upwards 

452 

452 

41.  The  figures  which  represent  the  rate  of  mortality  of  females 
show  a  curious  approach  to  regularity  of  increase  in  the  five  decades 
from  5  to  55,  and  in  the  six  from  45  to  the  end  of  life ;  the  mortality 
in  the  first  series  being  nearly  as  the  numbers  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  while 
that  in  the  last  series  is  not  veiy  remote  from  the  numbers  15,  30,  60, 
120,  240,  480.  It  may  therefore  be  stated,  as  a  rough  approximation 
to  the  truth,  that  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifty-fifth  year  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality increases  by  about  2  in  the  1000  every  ten  years  ;  and  after  the 
fifty-fifth  year  the  rate  of  mortality  doubles  every  ten  years.  This 
statement  is  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth  in  the  case  of  females. 

42.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  same  age  does  not  always 
represent  the  same  degree  of  growth,  or  perfection  of  function.  This 
fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the  female  by  the  variable  time  of  occurrence 
of  the  changes  indicated  by  the  appearance  or  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual discharge.  The  most  usual  age  for  its  first  appearance  is  the 
fifteenth  year;  but  that  event  may  happen  at  any  age  from  eight  to 
twenty-five.  In  very  rare  instances  it  has  occurred  earlier  than  the 
eighth  year,  and  even  in  the  very  first  year  of  life.  So  also  with  the 
period  of  suppression.  It  may  happen  at  any  age  from  thirty-five,  or 
even  earlier,  to  fifty-six,  or  later;  and  it  may  recur  at  very  advanced 
periods  of  life. 

43.  Another  important  consideration  in  regard  to  age  relates  to  the 
fatality  of  the  same  diseases  at  different  times  of  life.  As  age  adrances, 
the  structure  of  the  vital  organs  becomes  impaired,  and  less  easy  of 
i-epair.    The  diseases  of  childhood,  therefore,  are  more  simple,  and 
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more  amenable  to  treatment  than  those  of  more  advanced  periods  of 
life. 

44.  This  general  principle  is  well  illustrated  by  the  special  case  of 
the  mortality  from  fever  at  different  ages.  As  in  the  majority  of  fatal 
cases,  fever  destroys  life  by  setting  up  inflammation  in  some  important 
organ  of  the  body /as  the  lungs,  the  bowels,  or  the  brain,  the  mortality 
may  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with,  and  to  be  a  measure  of,  the  liability 
of  the  vital  organs  to  fall  into  a  state  of  disease,  and  to  increase  as  the 
restorative  power  diminishes.  The  calculations  of  Mr.  Finlaison, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  fully  confirm 
this  expectation.  If  we  suppose  100,000  patients  to  be  attacked  with 
fever,  at  each  of  the  ages  specified  in  the  table,  the  mortality  will  be 
that  shown  in  the  column  of  deaths  : — 


Age. 

Deaths. 

5  to  16  .    .  . 

.  8,266 

15  „  26  .    .  . 

.  11,494 

25  „  36  .    .  . 

.  17,071 

35  „  46  .  . 

.  21,960 

45  „  56  .    .  . 

.  30,493 

55  „  66  .    .  - 

.  40,708 

66  and  upwards . 

.  44,643 

The  risk  to  life  from  fever  is  therefore  more  than  twice  as  great  at  30 
as  at  10  ;  nearly  twice  as  great  at  40  as  at  20,  and  at  60  as  at  40 ;  it 
is  nearly  five  times  as  great  at  60  as  at  10,  and  nearly  four  times  as 
great  above  65  as  at  20.  Like  results  have  been  obtained  for  the 
febrile  exanthemata,  which,  like  fever,  first  affect  the  whole  body,  but 
in  their  progress  attack  individual  organs  ;  for  dysentery,  as  it  attacks 
our  troops  in  unhealthy  stations,  or  under  unwholesome  circumstances, 
abroad ;  and  for  other  fatal  maladies. 

45.  The  liability  to  sickness,  and  its  duration  when  it  occurs,  also 
increase  with  age.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  abstract,  by 
Mr.  Neison,  of  a  large  number  of  returns  from  English  and  Scotch 
Benefit  Societies  : 


Age. 

Pftrcentage 
Sick  during  each 
Year. 

Sickness  per  Annum 
among  those  Sick,  in 
Weeks. 

Mortality 
per  Cent, 
among  the  Sick. 

11—15 

21  -9 

4-1 

1-0 

21—25 

22-0 

3-8 

3-1 

31—35 

21-0 

4-4 

3-8 

41—45 

23-0 

5-9 

4-5 

51—55 

27-6 

8-5 

6-2 

61—65 

35-6 

15-2 

8-6 

71—75 

58-4 

32-3 

12-1 

81—85 

74-5 

37-8 

18-4 
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46.  The  differences  due  to  temperament,  diathesis,  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, sex,  and  age,  are  still  further  extended  and  exaggerated  by 
Air  and  Climate,  Place  of  Abode,  Supplies  of  Food  and  Water,  Occu- 
pation, Habits,  and  Mode  of  Life. 

47.  The  most  powerful  of  these  influences  is  the  atmosphere,  which 
both  affects  the  entiie  surface  of  the  body  by  variations  in  its  tem- 
perature, pressure,  moisture,  and  electric  condition,  and  by  its  contact 
with  the  skin,  and  internal  surface  of  the  lungs,  produces  the  most 
important  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  and,  through  it,  in  the  system 
at  large.  Several  subtle  poisons,  of  which  some  are  given  off  from 
inorganic  matter,  otliers  genei'ated  by  animal  and  vegetable  decom- 
position, and  others  again  by  diseased  living  bodies,  are  also  held  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and,  when  concentrated,  cause  fatal  accidents,  or 
severe  diseases;  but  when  diffused  in  smaller  quantity,  impair  the 
health,  and  lower  the  tone  of  the  system.  Smoke,  dust,  and  metallic  par- 
ticles, resulting  from  chemical  or  mechanical  operations,  also  impair  the 
functions  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  fatal  maladies. 

48.  The  temperature,  moisture,  pressm-e,  and  electric  condition  of 
the  air,  modified  and  blended  by  situation,  soil,  and  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  surrounding  country,  constitute  climate,  of  which  the 
prolonged  effect  on  the  frame  is  seen  in  the  form  and  features,  as  well 
as  in  the  condition  of  the  several  functions  of  the  body.  Some  of  these 
states  of  atmosphere  deserve  a  separate  notice,  as  having  a  marked 
influence  upon  health, 

49.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  for  it 
has  been  well  ascertained  that  in  temperate  climates  sickness  increases 
as  the  temperature  rises,  while  the  mortality  is  greatest  when  the 
thermometer  falls  to  the  lowest  point ;  so  that  a  hot  summer  is  very 
sickly,  and  a  cold  winter  very  fatal  to  life.  The  less  mortal  sicknesses 
of  summer  are  dian-hoea,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  febrile  affections, 
among  the  young  and  middle-aged  ;  the  more  mortal  maladies  of 
winter  are  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  among  infants  and  aged  persons. 
As  a  high  temperatui'e  promotes  putrefaction  and  decay,  it  is  obviously 
favourable  to  diseases  dependent  on  atmospheric  impurity.  Hence,  in 
former  times,  when  our  towns  were  in  a  much  woi'se  state  than  they 
are  now,  sickness  and  mortality  were  both  at  their  height  in  summer ; 
and  one  result  of  the  improved  sanitary  state  of  our  crowded  popula- 
tion is  to  shift  the  maximum  mortality  fi-om  the  summer  to  the  winter 
months. 

50.  The  facts  that  have  been  ascertained  respecting  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  occurrence  of  fatal  maladies  may  be  briefly  stated 

thus :  If  we  divide  the  year,  as  is  usual,  into  four  equal  quarters  of 

three  months  each,  we  obtain,  for  England,  the  following  results : — 

1.  January,  February,  March    .     .    25  deaths  per  1000. 

2.  April,  May,  June      ....    22      „  „ 

3.  July,  August,  September ...    20      „  „ 

4.  October,  November,  December    .21     „  „ 
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51.  If  the  twelve  months  are  so  grouped  as  to  correspond  more 
losely  with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  the  mortality,  for  London,  is 
epresented  approximately  by  the  following  figures : — 

Winter  (December,  January,  February)     .     .  16  deaths. 

Autumn  (September,  October,  November)  .     .  15  ,, 

Summer  (June,  July,  August)   14  „ 

Spring  (March,  April,  May)   14  „ 

52.  If  a  still  better  distribution  is  made,  into  the  four  hottest,  four 
oldest,  and  foui'  temperate  months,  we  have,  for  London,  the  following 
iroportions : — 

Four  coldest  months  (Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March)      21  deaths. 
Four  hottest  months  (June,  July,  Aug.,  Sept.)     19  „ 
Four  temperate  months  (April,  May,  Oct.,  Nov.)  18  „ 

lo  that,  in  whatever  way  the  months  are  grouped,  the  coldest  are  most 
atal ;  while,  as  appeal's  from  the  last  comparison,  the  hot  months  rank 
lext  in  fatality,  those  of  intermediate  temperature  being  the  least  fatal. 

53.  The  fatal  effect  of  a  low  temperature  is  strikingly  shown  by  a 
omparison  made  by  the  Registrar-General  between  the  deaths  in  ten 
onsecutive  cold  days  in  ^'ovember  and  December,  1856,  and  ten 
^^armer  days  preceding  and  following  them.  The  ten  cold  days  had  a 
oean  daily  temperature  of  34°,  and  a  mean  nightly  temperature  of  27°  ; 
,nd  the  ten  warm  days  a  mean  daily  temperature  of  51°,  and  a  mean 
lightly  temperature  of  47°.  In  the  ten  colder  days  there  died  of  con- 
umption  232,  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs 
)02,  of  diseases  of  the  heart  73,  of  diseases  of  the  brain  170,  and  of 
ither  diseases  867.  In  the  ten  warmer  days,  the  deaths  by  the  same 
liseases,  in  the  same  order,  were  163,  394,  51,  172,  and  725.  In  con- 
umption,  bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  in  heai  t-disease, 
herefore,  a  fall  of  about  20  degrees  of  temperature  caused  the  deaths  to 
ise  in  the  ratios  of  from  16  to  23,  39  to  50,  and  51  to  73  ;  while  the 
otal  deaths  in  the  colder  are  to  the  total  deaths  in  the  warmer  days  as 
8  to  15. 

54.  The  influence  of  temperature  in  promoting  disease  and  undermin- 
ng  health  is  most  distinctly  displayed  in  the  inhabitants  of  temperate 
;limates  when  living  in  countries  sti-ongly  contrasted  vrith  their  own. 

55.  The  temperatures  of  different  parts  of  the  world  are  also  believed 
,0  contribute  largely  to  the  diseases  of  the  native  populations.  The 
:ountries  within  the  tropics,  or  bordering  on  them,  are  scourged  by  in- 
«rmittent  and  remittent  fevers  of  the  most  intractable  types,  by  yellow 
'ever,  by  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  and  by  diseases  of  the  liver; 
vhile  the  countries  verging  on  the  North  Pole  are  the  homes  of  catar- 
rhal affections,  influenza,  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  and 
icurvy;  and  the  countries  in  the  temperate  zone,  between  the  tropics 
ind  the  poles,  of  fevers  of  the  continued  type,  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  with  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  of  a  more  tractable  cha- 
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racter,  consumption,  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  diseases  of  great  variety, . 
and  often  of  great  severity. 

56.  The  diseases  proper  to  the  several  regions  of  the  globe  also  pre-  • 
vail  in  countries  which  share  with  them  a  similar  temperature;  so  that 
isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  temperature,  are  lines  of  disease  also. 
Thus  the  diseases  incident  to  countries  in  or  near  the  tropics  prevail 
along  the  equator  of  heat,  oi'  mean  annual  isothermal  line  of  82-4°  Fahr. ; 
and  in  and  near  all  that  zone  or  region  which  is  bounded  north  and  south 
by  the  isothermal  line  of  68^  ;  while  the  diseases  of  the  temperate  zone 
occur  in  the  countries  lying  on  or  near  the  isothermal  line  of  50°;  and 
those  of  the  polar  zone  or  region  on  or  near  the  isothermal  line  of  41°. 
It  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  course  of  these  three  isothermal  lines, 
and  to  mention  the  countries  or  cities  which  they  ti'averse  or  touch: 

(1.)  The  isothermal  line  of  maximum  temperature,  or  equator  of 
heat  (82*4°  Fahr.),  traverses,  or  passes  neai-,  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandel,  and 
the  fortress  of  Aden,  the  southern  point  of  Hindostan  and  the  city  of 
Madras,  and  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java. 

(2.)  The  northern  isotheimal  line  of  68°  traverses  California,  skirts 
the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  touches  the  island  of  Madeira, 
the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  the  city  of  Algiers,  runs  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  passes  through  China  at  the  latitude  of 
Kaukin.  The  southern  line  traverses  South  America,  from  Potosi  to 
Santa  Fe,  touches  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  cuts  off  all  that 
southern  portion  of  Australia  which  has  become  the  home  of  English 
colonists. 

(3.)  The  northern  isothermal  line  of  50°  touches  New  York  and  the 
southern  point  of  Ireland,  tiaveises  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Caspian,  and  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  passes  between  the  northern  and 
southern  islands  of  Japan.  The  southern  line  traverses  the  southern 
point  of  Soutii  America,  runs  north  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  south 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  cuts  off  the  southern  angle  of  New 
Zealand. 

(4.)  The  isothermal  line  of  41°  touches  Quebec,  the  south  coast  of 
Iceland,  Stockholm,  and  Moscow,  cuts  in  half  the  northern  island  of 
Japan,  and  runs  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka. 

57.  This  sketch  of  the  chief  points  of  the  earth's  surface  touched  by 
lines  of  equal  temperature  may  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  influence 
of  heat  in  the  production  of  disease.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  diseases  incident  to  the  several  zones  niny  pass  beyond 
the  limits  assigned  to  them,  whenever,  from  local  causes,  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  or  lowered,  or  when,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being 
little  changed,  the  summer  is  unusually  hot  or  the  winter  unusually 
cold.  In  the  one  case,  the  diseases  of  the  temperate  zone  may  assume 
the  character  usually  belonging  to  those  of  the  tropics;  in  the  other, 
they  may  approach  more  closely  to  those  that  prevail  among  nations 
nearer  the  pole. 
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58.  iSTor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  diseases  prevailing  in  the 
several  zones  ai-e  not  wholly  due  to  temperature.  Thus  scurvy,  which 
is  very  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  polar  zone,  may  he  traced  in  pai-t  to 
cold,  and  in  part  to  the  imperfect  diet  which  the  cold  itself  inflicts  upon 
the  inhabitants — a  diet  which  would  occasion  scurvy  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Again,  the  severe  and  fatal  diseases  of  the  tropical  zone  are  not 
solely  due  to  a  high  temperature,  but  to  heat  acting  upon  and  develop- 
ing the  miasma  of  damp  and  rank  soils.  Hence,  troops  and  bodies  of 
men,  encamped  on  dry  spots  in  the  most  unhealthy  tropical  districts, 
may  escape,  to  a  great  extent,  the  prevailing  maladies.  It  is  by  the 
discovery  and  occupation  of  such  spots  that  the  inhabitants  of  temperate 
climates  can  hope  to  maintain  their  possessions  in  countries  having  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  their  own. 

59.  The  influence  of  moisture,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
emanations  which  it  promotes,  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  as  that  of  tempe- 
rature. There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
damp  soils  and  low-lying  districts  have  less  vigour  than  those  of  gravelly 
and  sandy  soils  and  the  summits  of  hills  and  mountains.  Experience 
also  proves  that  many  invalids  suffer  most  when  the  air  is  loaded  with 
moisture. 

60.  It  is  also  a  notorious  fact,  that  excessive  humidity  coexists  with 
a  high  temperature  in  regions  most  fatal  to  human  life ;  as  on  the 
south  coast  of  Africa,  the  Sunderbunds  of  Bengal,  and  the  deltas  of 
rivers,  marshes,  and  jungles,  in  and  near  the  tropics.  In  more  tempe- 
rate regions  the  same  combination  of  moisture  with  heat  proves  fatal  to 
life  during  summer. 

61.  Atmospheric  pressure  has  also  its  effect  upon  health,  and  many 
invalids  are  susceptible  even  of  slight  changes  in  this  respect.  The 
oppression  experienced  in  the  diving-bell,  the  diarrhoea  incident  to 
those  '^'ho  remove  to  residences  in  very  lofty  situations,  and  the 
hurried  respiration,  quickened  circulation,  and  tendency  to  ha3morrhage 
that  accompany  the  ascent  of  high  mountains,  are  illustrations  of  its 
more  extreme  effects. 

62.  The  influence  on  health  of  the  electric  condition  of  the  air  is 
shown  by  the  uneasy  sensations  experienced  by  many  persons  before  a 
thunderstorm. 

63.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  quantity  of  ozone  (a  modi- 
fication of  oxygen  caused  by  repeated  electrical  discharges,  and  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiar  odour  and  increased  power  of  oxidation)  bears 
some  relation  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases,  having  been  observed 
to  be  in  defect  during  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  and  of  cholera,  and 
in  excess  during  at  least  one  epidemic  of  influenza. 

64.  But  there  are  other  atmospheric  changes  which  are  known  to  us 
only  by  their  effects.  Asiatic  cholera,  for  instance,  has,  on  four  occa- 
sions, ovci  stepped  its  usual  limits,  and  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  habitable  globe ;  and  the  entire  class  of  infectious  and  contagious. 
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maladies  exhibits  variations  in  intensity  from  year  to  year  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  differences  of  atmospheric  temperature,  moisture,  and 
pressure,  nor  even  by  variations  in  the  electric  state  of  the  air,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  ozone.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  certain  obscure  modifications  in  the  state  of  the  air,  which 
are  known  as  '  Epidemic  Constitutions.' 

65.  Although  we  cannot  describe  or  explain  these  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  influence  by  noting 
the  annual  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  deaths  due  to  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases.  Thus,  in  the  fifteen  years  from  1840  to  1854,  the 
deaths  from  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  sank  as  low  as  615,  and  rose  as 
high  as  1600  ;  from  erysipelas,  as  low  as  113,  and  as  high  as  260 ; 
from  whooping-cough,  as  low  as  582,  and  as  high  as  1217  ;  from  measles, 
as  low  as  249,  and  as  high  as  1122  ;  from  scarlet  fever,  as  low  as  354 
and  as  high  as  2132;  from  small-pox,  as  low  as  87,  and  as  high  as 
890  ;  and  fi  om  influenza,  as  low  as  35,  and  as  higii  as  562.  These 
are  the  deaths  which  took  place  in  London  in  a  million  of  inhabitants 
during  the  years  and  fiom  the  causes  specified  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  deaths  from  fever,  erysipelas,  and  whooping-cough  fluc- 
tuated nearly  as  the  numbers  1  and  2,  those  from  measles  varied  as 
nearly  1  and  5,  from  scarlet-fever  as  1  and  6,  from  small-p^y  as  1  and 
10;  while  the  deaths  fiom  influenza  were  16  times  as  numerous  one 
year  as  another.  Of  these  diseases  small-pox  is  the  only  one  directly 
influenced  by  legislation.  The  rest  of  the  figures  may  be  taken  to 
prove  the  surpassing  force  of  that  condition  of  the  air  admitting  neithei- 
of  description  nor  measurement,  and  known  to  us  only  by  its  effects,  for 
which  we  have  at  present  no  better  name  than  '  Epidemic  Constitu- 
tion.' 

66.  These  variations  appear  the  more  remarkable  when  they  are  con- 
trasted with  the  slight  differences  in  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  many 
other  diseases,  especially  those  w  hich  depend  pi  imarily  upon  structural 
change.  The  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption,  for  instance,  in  the 
same  years  and  among  the  same  num  ber  of  persons,  fluctuated  between 
the  numbers  2645  and  3941  ;  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  between 
1340  and  2169  ;  from  cancer,  between  253  and  432;  and  from  apo- 
plexy, between  426  and  607. 

67.  A  still  more  vivid  idea  is  afforded  of  the  extent  of  these  fluctua- 
tions by  the  fact,  that  no  combination  of  causes  within  or  beyond 
human  control — neither  the  weather,  nor  shipwrecks,  nor  the  imports 
and  exports  of  commodities,  nor  the  prices  of  food,  nor  the  quotations 
of  the  funds — are  subject  to  such  fluctuations  from  year  to  year. 

68.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  these  peculiar  states  of  atmo- 
sphere do  not  affect  all  diseases  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature  in 
the  same  degree ;  for  the  smallest  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox, 
erysipelas,  and  measles,  and  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox and  influenza,  occurred  in  years  in  which  no  other  of  the  diseases 
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ust  mentioned  attained  their  highest  or  lowest  numbers  ;  while  the 
least  number  of  deaths  from  inSuenza  coincided  with  the  greatest 
number  from  measles ;  and  the  least  number  from  typhus  fever  with 
the  greatest  number  from  whooping-cough.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
least  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  and  typhus  coincided  in  the  year 
1841,  and  the  greatest  from  scarlet  fever,  typhus  fever,  and  erysipelas, 
in  1848.  But  the  epidemic  visitations  of  cholera  occurred  in  years 
marked  by  no  peculiar  excess  or  defect  of  any  of  these  diseases.* 

69.  Co7itamination  of  the  air  is  a  most  efficient  cause  of  impaired 
health,  as  well  as  a  prolific  source  of  disease.  In  rural  districts  exha- 
lations fiom  stagnant  pools  and  marshes,  and  from  collections  of 
manure,  destroy  the  purity  of  the  air ;  while  the  atmosphere  of  large 
towns  is  subject  to  additional  sources  of  pollution  in  the  decomposition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  refuse  of  manufactories,  the 
smoke  i-esulting  from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  fuel,  and  the  dust 
created  by  constant  traffic. 

70.  These  impurities  in  the  air  of  large  towns,  existing  both  within 
and  without  the  dwellings  of  their  inhabitants,  tend  to  modify  the 
health  of  those  reputed  healthy,  and  to  render  them  liable  to  diseases 
distinguished  from  those  of  rural  districts  by  an  absence  of  power  or 
tone  ;  so  that  a  disease  which  in  the  country  would  bear  and  might  re- 
quire bloodletting,  would,  in  large  towns,  scarcely  admit  of  depletion,  and 
might  even  demand  an  opposite  mode  of  treatment.  This  depressing 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns,  displayed  in  the  pallid  aspect 
of  those  who  are  esteemed  healthy,  and  in  the  want  of  power  accom- 
panying their  diseases,  is  a  fiict  of  great  practical  importance,  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  bedside. 

71.  A  residence  in  large  towns  makes  itself  most  felt  in  those  of  its 
inhabitants  who  work  within  doors,  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  impure 
air  of  the  town  itself,  inhale  the  close  and  heated  atmosphere  of  shops 
and  workshops,  often  in  the  absence  of  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  light. 
These  persons  exhibit,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  the  peculiar  influence  of 
a  town  life,  and  their  diseases  are  marked  in  a  still  greater  degi-ee  by 
want  of  power.  So  that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  in- 
door and  outdoor  labourers  of  large  towns  as  between  the  inhabitants  of 
town  and  country.  A  less  marked  difference  is  also  to  be  observed 
between  those  who  work  within  doors,  with  little  and  with  more 
exertion. 

72.  Town  life,  then,  reduces  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  frame, 
and  predisposes  to  diseases  characterised  by  want  of  tone  and  power  ; 
T.nd  this  effect  is  more  marked  in  persons  employed  within  doors  and  in 
those  whose  occupations  demand  least  exertion. 

73.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  who  follow  indoor 
employments,  are  exposed  to  another  depressing  and  exhausting  in- 
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fluence,  namely,  long  hours  of  work  or  service,  often  extending  far  into 
the  night,  and  sometimes  nsurping  almost  all  the  time  that  should  be 
devoted  to  sleep.  The  London  bakers  during  the  whole  of  the  yeai-, 
compositors  (and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  many  of  the  most  successful  men 
in  all  trades  and  professions)  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  and 
milliners  and  dressmakers  in  the  fashionable  season,  suffer  greatly  from 
this  cause. 

74.  The  injurious  influence  of  the  causes  just  specified  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns. 
Thus,  while  the  annual  mortality  of  rural  districts  in  England  and 
Wales  varies  from  18  to  22  in  the  thousand,  that  of  town  districts,  not 
being  seats  of  manufacture,  will  often  amount  to  25;  and  that  of 
populous  manufacturing  towns  and  crowded  sea- ports  to  35,  or  even 
more.  The  mortality  in  some  continental  capitals  exceeds  40  in  the 
thousand,  and  the  very  highest  of  these  rates  is  exceeded  in  the  worst 
districts  of  almost  all  our  large  towns. 

75.  These  figures  present,  it  is  true,  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  only  on  the  number  of  deaths  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  the  living.  When  the  ages  of  the  living  are 
taken  into  account,  these  differences  are  brought  within  much  narrower 
limits. 

76.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  rural  districts  enjoy 
an  immunity  from  the  causes  which  impair  the  vigour  and  shorten  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Defective  drainage  and  obstacles  to 
the  free  movement  of  the  external  air  often  combine  with  overcrowding 
and  neglect  of  cleanliness  within  doors,  and  a  scanty  and  unwholesome 
diet,  to  counteract  the  beneficial  influence  of  wholesome  labour  in  the 
open  air,  and  so  impair  the  strength  as  to  predispose  to  diseases  of  the 
low  type  prevalent  in  crowded  city  populations.  Overwork,  also,  is 
not  an  evil  limited  to  town  populations. 

77.  Many  country  places  also  share,  with  the  least  healthy  portions 
of  our  large  towns,  the  evil  of  a  rich  and  ill-drained  soil.  Many  a 
small  village  or  isolated  house  in  the  country,  like  the  old  town  of 
Liverpool,  stands  on  a  swamp,  catching  the  water  from  higher  ground ; 
and  inviting  a  visit  from  every  pestilence  that  happens  to  prevail. 

78.  The  diseases  which  cause  the  high  mortality  of  town  popula- 
tions are,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  just  stated,  the  scrofulous 
affections  of  children,  and  the  pulmonary  consumption  of  the  adult, 
together  with  febrile  diseases  and  exanthemata  characterised  by  an 
unusual  tendency  to  the  typhoid  or  adynamic  form.  The  dust  and 
smoke  suspended  in  the  air  also  give  rise  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  which 
exist  in  their  most  severe  and  fatal  form  among  the  scythe,  knife,  and 
needle  grinders  of  Sheffield. 

79.  Next  to  impure  air  and  unwholesome  residences,  as  causes  of 
debility,  comes  scanty  or  unwholesome  food.  Insufficient  nourishment 
is  a  chief  cause  of  that  want  of  power  and  tone  which  has  been  pointed 
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out  as  marking  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  and  of  some  of  our  least 
fiiTOured  rural  districts.  In  infancy  and  childhood,  again,  a  diet  not 
merely  unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  frame,  but  unsuitable  to  the  age, 
or  destitute  of  some  essential  element  of  growth,  often  sows  the  seeds 
of  future  weakness  and  disease.  At  all  ages,  too,  the  poor  either  con- 
sume unwholesome  food,  or  live  on  a  diet  wanting  in  the  requisite 
varietv  of  elements.  Hence  land  scurvy  and  other  allied  diseases. 
Hence  also,  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  that  scorbutic  state  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  which,  co-operating  with  fevers,  plague,  and 
small-pox,  gave  rise  to  a  destruction  of  human  life  of  which  happily  we 
have  now  no  experience. 

80.  Water  supplied  in  quantities  insufBcient  for  cleanliness,  or  of  a 
quality  unfit  for  drinking,  is  also  among  the  recognised  causes  of  im- 
paired health  and  actual  disease.  Wnter  may  also  become  the  vehicle 
for  the  poison  of  lead,  and,  as  recent  experience  has  shown,  of  animal 
poisons  thrown  off  from  the  body  itself.  Hence  the  part  it  bears  in 
the  propagation  of  fever  and  cholera. 

81.  Another  cause  of  weakness  and  disease  is  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  are  peculiarly  addicted. 
Its  effect  on  health  is  seen  in  the  pallid  and  sodden  aspect  of  the 
drunkard  ;  its  influence  on  the  character  and  course  of  disease  in  the 
fatal  effects  so  often  attending  the  slightest  injui'ies  in  brewers'  dray- 
men and  other  intemperate  persons  ;  and  its  agency  in  shortening  life 
by  such  facts  as  the  following: — 

82.  In  men  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  drinking,  the 
mortality  before  thirty-five  years  of  age  is  twice  as  great  as  in  men 
following  similar  occupations,  but  less  liable  to  fall  into  this  fatal 
habit;  and  the  rate  of  mortality  among  persons  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  population  at  large. 
At  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the  disproportion  is  still  greater,  being  five 
times  as  great  between  20  and  30,  and  four  times  as  great  between  30 
and  50.  The  annual  destruction  of  life  among  persons  of  decidedly 
intemperate  habits  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  3000  males  and 
nearly  700  females,  in  a  population  of  nearly  54,000  males  and  upwards 
of  11,000  females  addicted  to  intemperance.  Most  of  these  deaths  are 
due  to  delirium  tremens  and  disease  of  the  brain,  or  to  dropsical  affec- 
tions supervening  on  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

83.  This  extensive  prevalence  of  intemperance  among  the  English 
population  should  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  as  no  fact  is  better 
established  than  the  great  danger  of  treating  the  diseases  of  intemperate 
persons  by  depletion  or  lowering  remedies.  The  same  remarks  apply 
in  a  less  degree  to  tobacco,  chewed  or  smoked.  Tlie  frequent  union  of 
diinking  and  smoking,  and  the  fact,  that,  up  to  this  time,  no  special 
structural  disease  has  been  traced  to  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco, 
obliges  us  to  speak  with  some  hesitation  on  tliis  subject.  But  the  fact 
that  such  good  authorities  as  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  have  strongly 
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denounced  this  otherwise  most  objectionable  habit,  affords  good  reason 
for  condemning  it. 

84.  Luxury,  too,  like  intemperance,  tends  to  undermine  health  and 
shorten  life.  Hence  the  higher  orders  are  short-lived,  and  we  may 
therefore  safely  infer,  unhealthy  while  they  live.  Our  agricultural 
labourers,  in  spite  of  their  many  disadvantages,  live  much  longer ;  and 
the  aristocracy  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  members  of  benefit  societies 
in  Liverpool,  the  unhealthiest  city  in  England.  Of  the  classes,  too, 
which  enjoy  the  most  ample  means  of  self-indulgence,  those  are  most 
healthy  who  are  least  tempted.  Thus  the  gentry  are  longer-liveJ  than 
the  aristocracy ;  the  aristocracy,  than  the  members  of  royal  houses ; 
and  these  last  than  crowned  heads.  Those  who  occupy  the  highest 
place  in  the  social  scale  are  probably,  in  point  of  health  and  longevity, 
but  little  raised  above  the  very  meanest  of  their  subjects.  In  wealthy 
communities,  persons  who  have  no  occupation  of  sufficient  impoilance 
to  interest  and  occupy  the  mind  always  abound.  They  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  class  of  habitual  invalids,  and  those  among 
them  who  have  retired  from  a  life  of  active  exertion  are  believed  to  be 
the  greatest  sufferers. 

85.  But  while  the  unfortunate  possession  of  wealth  unpurchased  by 
exertion  tempts  young  men  to  sloth,  luxury,  and  dissipation,  and  older 
men  to  less  active  self-indulgence,  other  classes  are  exposed  to  similar 
evils.  The  soldier,..in  time  of  peace,  suffers  from  the  ennui  of  insuffi- 
cient employment,  is  strongly  tempted  to  indulge  in  dissipation,  and  is 
exposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  evils  of  overcrowded  and  unwholesome 
barracks.  Confinement,  and  the  absence  of  employment  calculated  to 
interest  and  excite  the  mind,  also  undermine  the  health  of  prisoners 
and  paupers.  Recent  inquii  ies  have  proved  that  the  life  of  the  soldier 
in  time  of  peace  is  shortened  by  the  causes  now  specified,  and  that  the 
perfect  sanitarv  arrangements  of  our  prisons  barely  suffice  to  place 
their  inmates  on  a  level  with  the  community  at  large  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  for  every  life  which  poor-laws  save  by  averting  starva- 
tion, a  hundred  are  saci-ificed  by  the  imprisonment  they  inflict,  and  the 
contagious  maladies  which  they  promote.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
self-imposed  sloth  of  the  wilfully  destitute  is  as  fatal  as  the  involuntary 
privations  of  honest  poverty. 

86.  The  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  the  wide  differences  existing 
between  individuals  reputed  healthy,  would  be  incomplete  if  no  notice 
were  taken  of  that  strange  and  inexplicable  change  wrought  in  the 
body  by  contagious  or  infectious  maladies,  and  especially  by  the  febrile 
exanthemata,  which  confers  a  complete  immunity  from,  or  greatly 
diminished  liability  to,  a  second  attack  of  those  diseases.  A  similar 
result  is  brought  about  in  one  instance  by  a  disease  nearly  allied  to,  but 
not  identical  with,  the  disorder  from  which  the  body  is  protected — by 
vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox. 

87.  Nor  should  we  pass  unnoticed  a  fact  most  important  in  its  bear- 
ing, both  on  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  expectations  we  form  of  its 
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success,  namely,  the  existence  of  latent  disease  of  the  more  important 
organs  of  the  body.  The  lungs,  heart,  liver,  or  kidneys,  which  have 
seemed  to  perform  their  functions  well,  so  long  as  they  were  not  exposed 
to  any  unusual  strain,  may  prove  quite  unequal  to  the  strmige  work 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  congestion  which  attends  the  cold  stage  ot 
febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders,  by  the  quickened  circulation  of  the 
hot  stage,  or  by  the  quick  development  of  poisonous  matters  in  such 
diseases  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fiever,  scarlatina,  or  cholera.  Let  the 
function  of  the  lungs  be  greatly  hindered,  or  that  of  the  kidneys  wholly 
suspended,  and  the  blood  becomes  charged  with  a  poison  which  the  frame, 
already  diseased,  is  powerless  to  ehminate. 

88.  The  foregoing  considerations  respecting  health,  and  the  dift'er- 
ences  that  exist  between  one  individual  and  another,  may  be  thus 
summed  up  ; — There  are  many  original  and  many  acquired  differences 
between  man  and  man.  The  original  differences  are  those  conveyed  by 
the  terms  Temperament,  Diathesis,  Hereditary  Predisposition,  and 
Idiosyncracy ;  to  which  we  may  add  those  dependent  on  Sex  and  Age. 
The  acquired  differences  are  due  to  Air  and  Climate,  Place  of  Abode, 
supplies  of  Food  and  Water,  Habits,  Occupation,  and  Mode  of  Life  ;  and, 
in  certain  instances,  to  diseases  previously  undergone,  and  latent  mala- 
dies unconsciously  existing. 

89.  When,  therefore,  we  take  into  consideration  the  original  difier- 
ences  between  man  and  man,  and  the  various  and  complicated  in- 
fluences to  which  the  body  is  exposed  in  all  states  of  society,  but 
especially  in  highly-civilized  communities,  no  additional  ai'gument  will 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  first  great  principle  on  which  much  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  hinges — that  in  health,  and  [by  natural  inference) 
in  disease,  every  function  of  the  body  varies  in  different  persons  within 
■wide  limits  of  intensity.  This  fact  is  the  key  to  the  imperfection  of 
Medicine  as  a  Science  and  its  difficulty  as  an  Art. 

90.  Disease. — To  define  disease  we  must  first  have  defined  health, 
for  the  one  is  but  the  negation  of  the  othei-.  In  like  manner,  the  de- 
scription and  right  understanding  of  disease  depend  upon  the  description 
and  right  understanding  of  health.  Witliout  attempting  a  formal  de- 
finition, it  will  suffice  to  state,  that  disease  is  present  wheu  any  structure 
of  the  body  is  changed  (provided  that  change  be  not  the  direct  and 
immediate  eflect  of  external  injury),  or  when  any  function  is  either 
unnaturally  active,  or  torpid,  or  altered  in  chai-acter. 

91.  There  is  one  important  practical  distinction  which  may  be  pro- 
perly insisted  upon  in  this  place :  a  distinction  between  disease,  struct- 
ural or  functional,  and  those  unhealthy  states  of  system  brought  about 
by  the  prolonged  operation  of  the  causes  enumerated  in  §  69-87.  Pre- 
vious to  becoming  the  subject  of  any  well-defined  disease,  the  constitu- 
tion may  have  been  brought,  by  the  continued  action  of  one  or  more  of 
these  causes,  into  a  state  which  shall  cause  the  disease  itself  to  assume 
a  more  or  less  severe  form,  and  even  to  depart  in  some  respects  from  its 
usual  character  and  course.    Success  in  practice  depends  in  no  small 
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degree  ou  the  prompt  recognition  of  these  States  of  System,  as  well  as 
of  the  several  individual  peculiarities  pointed  out  in  §  4-45. 

92.  Diseases  vary  much  (a)  in  their  nature ;  (6)  in  their  form  or 
type  ;  (c)  in  their  duration  and  course  ;  (J)  in  their  terminations;  and 
(e)  in  their  mode  of  occurrence.  Under  these  heads  certain  terms  in 
common  use  will  be  explained. 

(a)  Structural. — Consisting  in  alteration  of  structure. 
Functional. — Consisting  in  disordered  function. 
Common. — Presenting  the  usual  characters  of  common  inflamma- 
tion, &c. 

Specific. — Peculiar,  or  departing  from  the  common  character. 

Malignant. — Structural  diseases  for  which  no  remedy  has  yet  been 
discovered,  and  which  spiead  from  texture  to  texture:  as  cancer.  Also 
diseases  which  assume  a  very  dangerous  and  intractable  character  :  as 
malignant  cholera,  malignant  typhus,  malignant  scarlet  fever. 

Idiopathic. — Not  dependent  upon  any  other  disease, 

Symptomatic. — Dependent  upon,  or  being  a  symptom  of,  some  other 
disease  ;  as  dropsy  following  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  or  kidneys. 

Primary. — The  first  in  a  succession  of  diseased  conditions:  for  in- 
stance, a  primary  venereal  sore. 

Secondary. — Following  after  or  upon  some  other  disease  :  as  second- 
ary syphilis. 

93.  (6)  Continued — Running  their  course  without  interruption  in 
their  symptoms. 

Intermittent  or  Periodical. —  Interrupted  by  intervals  of  health. 
Remittent. — Having  an  alternate  augmentation  and  diminution,  but 
no  complete  cessation  of  symptoms. 

94.  (c)  Acute. — Of  short  duration  and  great  severity. 
Chronic. — Of  long  duration  and  slight  severity. 

These  may  be  combined,  as  in  ague,  which  is  clu-onic  in  duration  and 
acute  in  severity,  or  they  may  run  into  each  other,  the  acute  subsiding 
into  the  chronic,  and  the  chronic  being  heightened  into  the  acute.  In 
one  instance,  the  terms  acute  and  chronic  have  been  incorrectly  used  as 
mere  marks  of  severity ;  thus  articular  rheumatism  is  called  acute 
rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  fever,  and  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  chronic 
iheumatism. 

Sthenic. — Marked  by  vigour  and  excitement:  nearly  synonymous 
with  acute. 

Asthenic. — Characterised  by  want  of  vigour,  and  nearly  synonymous 
with  typhoid  and  adynamic. 

95.  (d)  Most  diseases  terminate  in  complete  recovery ;  a  considerable 
number  in  partial  or  incomplete  recovery  ;  and  one  attack  of  illness  in 
each  person  ends  fatally. 

Recovery,  even  when  complete,  is  generally  gradual,  but  in  certain 
cases  the  transition  from  disease  to  health  is  rapid  and  even  sudden, 
The  interval  between  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  and  the  restoration 
of  health  is  termed  convalescence.    If,  during  this  period,  the  disease 
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returns,  the  patient  is  said  to  suffer  a  relapse  ;  and  this  is  so  common 
an  occurrence  in  one  form  of  continued  fever  that  it  has  been  called 
relapsing  fever. 

The  diseases  from  which  the  recovery  is  slow,  aie  mostly  those  that 
exhaust  the  patient's  strength  by  their  severity  or  Jong  duration ;  such 
as  fevers,  acute  inflammations,  exhausting  discharges,  and  paralytic 
afiections.  The  diseases  from  which  recovery  is  sudden  or  rapid  are  for 
the  most  part  dependent  on  mechanical  causes,  such  as  calculi  in  the 
gall-duct  or  ureter.  Neuralgic  attacks  also  frequently  pass  off  suddenly, 
to  retui'D  with  as  little  warning. 

Sometimes  diseases  terminate  suddenly  by  profuse  dischai'ges,  erup- 
tions, or  external  inflammations.  Such  events  are  termed  critical,  or 
they  are  called  crises.  Observation,  both  ancient  and  modern,  seems 
also  to  have  proved  the  existence  of  critical  days,  that  is  to  say,  days  on 
which  febrile  disorders  are  prone  to  take  a  favourable  turn. 

Diseases  may  also  be  said  to  terminate  by  metastasis,  or  transference 
from  the  part  first  attacked  to  some  other,  as  from  the  joints  to  the 
stomach,  heart,  or  brain,  in  gout;  or  by  extension  to  a  texture  similar 
to  the  one  originally  attacked,  as  when  acute  rheumatism  having  com- 
menced in  the  fibrous  textures  surrounding  the  large  joints,  seizes  upon 
those  in  and  about  the  heart. 

96.  (e)  Contagious  and  Infectious. — Both  these  terms  are  now  used 
to  designate  diseases  communicated  from  one  person  to  another;  the 
first  by  contact,  the  second  without  contact. 

Epidemic. — Attacking  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time,  and 
recurring  at  irregular  intervals ;  as  fever  and  small-pox.  Some  of  these 
diseases,  as  cholera  and  influenza,  spread  from  place  to  place  with  great 
rapidity,  and  attack  at  or  about  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  whole 
continents. 

Endemic. — Peculiar  to  certain  localities,  as  ague,  goitre,  elephanti- 
asis, &c.  The  same  disease  may  be  both  epidemic  and  endemic:  thus, 
typhus  fever,  which  is  endemic  in  certain  districts  of  large  towns,  be- 
comes epidemic  in  those  districts  in  certain  seasons  or  years ;  cholera 
again  is  endemic  in  India  and  epidemic  in  Europe. 

Sporadic. — This  term  is  applied  to  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases 
when  they  attack  one  or  two  persons  only,  in  which  case  they  are  said 
to  occur  sporadically .  Such  attacks  are  common  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  epidemics. 

Zymotic. — This  term,  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  ferment, 
is  now  applied  to  the  entire  class  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious 
diseases.  It  is  convenient  as  grouping  together  diseases  allied  to  each  other 
by  similarity  of  cause,  but  objectionable  as  based  upon  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis obviously  inapplicable  to  cases  of  sudden  death  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  atmospheric  and  other  poisons, 

97.  Names  of  Diseases.  (Medical  nomenclature.) — No  uniform  plan 
has  hitherto  been  pursued  in  giving  names  to  diseases.  The  greater 
number  have  been  named  from  some  prominent  symptom,  as  fever  (from 
ferveo,  to  burn),  hydrophobia,  diabetes  ;  otiiers  from  their  seat  and 
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nature  combined,  as  hydrocephalus,  water  ou  the  brain  ;  or  the  seat  is 
indicated  by  the  root,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  a  common  ter- 
mination. Tiius  the  words  pericardi^zs,  pleuraYis,  mtis,  mean  inflam- 
mation of  tlie  pericardium,  of  the  pleura,  of  the  iris.  Words  in  com- 
mon use  have  also  been  superseded  by  terms  descriptive  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease ;  as  hypercBmia  (excess  of  blood),  qualified  by  the  words 
general,  local,  active,  and  passive,  for  plethora,  inflammation,  and  con- 
gestion; and  anccmia,  similarly  qualified,  for  chlorosis, 

98.  Classification  of  Diseases.  (Nosology.)  —  All  the  systems 
hitherto  proposed  have  rested  on  some  theory  now  disallowed ;  and 
they  have  been  attended  with  the  usual  inconvenience  of  all  prematui'e 
generalization — the  inconvenience  of  associating  dissimilar  things,  and 
separating  such  as  are  closely  and  naturally  allied.  For  men  engaged 
in  learning,  teaching,  or  practising  medicine,  that  arrangement  is  best 
which  classifies  diseases  according  to  their  nature,  when  that  is  suf- 
ficiently ascertained,  and  in  other  cases  according  to  the  part  of  the 
body  which  they  attack.  But  for  state  purposes  that  nosological 
system  is  to  be  preferred  which  places  most  prominently  before  the 
public,  as  a  distinct  class,  the  diseases  admitting  of  prevention  or  miti- 
gation by  sound  sanitary  measures.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  classifi- 
cation adopted  by  the  Registrar-General  is  deserving  of  comraendation. 
A  very  complete  classified  list  of  diseases  has  also  been  recently  put 
forth  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  list  comprises  diseases, 
general  and  local ;  poisons  and  injuries  ;  with  an  appendix  of  surgical 
operations,  human  parasites,  and  congenital  malformations. 

99.  There  are  some  general  considerations  connected  with  disease 
of  far  higher  importance  thau  the  use  of  terms,  or  the  adoption  of  a 
correct  nomenclature  and  scientific  classification.  These  will  be  treated 
under  the  following  heads: — (a)  Causes;  (6)  Symptoms  and  Signs; 
(c)  Diagnosis  ;  (d)  Prognosis  ;  and  (e)  Treatment. 

100.  (a)  Causes  of  Disease.  (Etiology.) — The  causes  of  disease  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  proximate  and  remote. 

Proximate  Causes  (Causa;  abdita,  continentes,  occult  causes.) — 
This  term  has  arisen  out  of  the  twofold  meaning  of  the  word  disease. 
When  it  is  named  from  the  part  it  attacks,  and  the  nature  of  the 
change  that  part  is  undergoing,  as  pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium,  the  proximate  cause  is  the  disease  itself ;  but  if  the  name 
is  the  representative  of  a  group  of  symptoms,  as  cough,  dyspnoea,  hectic 
fever,  emaciation,  &c. — the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption — 
then  the  term  proximate  cause  means  the  suppurating  tubercle  which 
gives  i-ise  to  all  these  symptoms.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  the  seat  of  a 
disease,  as  is  the  case  with  fever,  the  search  after  a  proximate  cause  is 
but  an  inquiry  into  its  real  nature, 

Eemote  Causes.  (Caus£e  evidentes.) — All  constant  antecedenis  of  ' 
an  event  are  called  causes  of  that  event,  and  all  constant  consequences 
are  called  effects.  Hence  the  same  thing  may  have  many  causes.  Thus 
an  hereditary  taint,  intemperance,  or  want,  and  a  common  cold,  may 
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unite  in  the  same  person  as  causes  of  pulmonary  consmnption.  The 
hereditary  taint  may  have  rendered  the  person  liable  to  the  formation 
of  tubercle,  intemperance  or  want  may  have  occasioned  its  actual  de- 
j)osition,  and  the  cold  may  have  excited  it  into  activity.  All  these  are 
causes  of  consumption,  and  the  consumption  may  become  the  cause  of 
death.  How  then  are  such  causes  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  ? 
They  are  divided  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  In  this  instance,  the 
predisposing  causes  are  the  hereditary  taint,  and  the  mode  of  life :  the 
exciting  cause  is  the  cold  :  and  the  proximate  cause  (if  the  term  must 
be  used)  the  suppurating  lung. 

The  condition  of  the  body  itself,  however  brought  about,  is  the  pre- 
disposing cause  of  any  disease  which  may  befall  it  :  the  exciting  causes 
are,  for  the  most  part,  external  agents,  such  as  cold  and  heat :  these 
are  also  among  the  most  powerful  predisposing  causes.  Thus  that 
combination  which  we  call  climate  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  a  great 
variety  of  diseases ;  and  any  one  of  the  elements  of  which  it  consists 
may  become  an  exciting  cause. 

Some  of  the  principal  predisposing  causes  of  disease  have  been  already 
considered  (§  4 — 87)  when  speaking  of  temperaments,  diatheses,  here- 
ditary predispositions,  and  idiosyncracies :  of  sex,  age,  occupation,  and 
mode  of  life:  of  residence  and  climate.  The  local  or  constitutional 
injuries  which  supervene  on  severe  attacks  of  illness  must  also  be 
regai  ded  as  causes  predisposing  to  fresh  attacks  of  the  same  disease. 

The  exciting  causes  of  disease  are  chiefly  mechanical  and  chemical 
injuiies,  unwholesome  food,  undue  exertion  of  mind  or  body,  sudden 
and  violent  atmospheric  changes,  parasitic  animals  and  plants,  atmo- 
spheric poisons,  poisons  generated  by  the  human  body  itself,  and  those 
of  venomous  insects,  reptiles,  and  mammalia. 

101.  (6)  Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Disease.  (Symptomatology,  semeio- 
tics.) — All  lesions  of  structure,  whether  from  external  injury  or  from 
internal  change,  cause  some  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  body,  and 
almost  every  disorder  of  one  function  leads  to  derangement  in  those 
most  closely  connected  with  it.  These  disordered  functions  are  called 
symptoms.  Thus  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  are  symptoms  of 
inflammation  ;  and  fever,  which  is  itself  recognised  by  a  certain  com- 
bination of  symptoms,  is  a  symptom  of  inflammation. 

102.  The  term  symptom  is  variously  qualified  in  medical  writings. 
There  are  anamnestic  symptoms,  or  those  which  relate  to  a  patient's 
previous  state  of  health ;  diagnostic,  or  those  which  distinguish  his 
disease  from  others ;  prognostic,  or  such  as  enable  us  to  predict  the 
event  of  his  disease ;  pathognomonic,  or  those  peculiar  to  his  malady, 
and  to  that  alone ;  therapeutic,  or  such  as  indicate  the  proper  treat- 
ment ;  objective,  or  such  as  can  be  seen,  or  otherwise  perceived,  by  the 
physician  himself;  subjective,  or  such  as  consist  in  sensations  of  the 
patient. 

103.  But  we  have  also  signs  of  disease  ;  and  the  word  sign  has  not 
the  same  meaning  as  the  word  symptom,  though  the  two  are  some- 
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times  used  without  much  discrimination.  The  difference  is  best  shown 
by  an  example.  Cough,  e.xpectoration,  dyspnoea,  hectic  fever,  night- 
sweats,  and  emaciation  are  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  but 
they  are  not  signs,  for  they  may  all  occur  in  other  diseases;  but 
cavernous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy  are  signs.  So  also  expectoration 
is  not  a  s'ijn  of  consumption  but  a  symptom,  for  it  occui-s  in  other 
diseases  of  the  lungs  ;  but  a  certain  kind  of  sputa  is  stated  to  be  a  sign 
of  that  disease.  Signs,  therefore,  are  pathognomonic  or  diagnostic 
symptoms  ;  and  thei-e  is  nearly  the  same  difference  between  a  symptom 
and  a  sign  as  between  a  character  and  a  characteristic.  Redness,  pain, 
heat,  and  swelling  are  symptoms,  characters,  or  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation ;  but  redness  and  lieat  are  at  the  same  time  symptoms  and  signs, 
characters  and  characteristics :  pain  and  swelling  are  merely  symptoms. 

104.  The  term  physioal  sign  is  in  common  use  among  medical  men  ; 
it  means  a  sign  which  is  an  object  of  sense.  Thus,  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling  are  physical  signs  of  inflammation  ;  pectoriloquy  of  phthisis  ; 
coagulable  urine  of  disease  of  the  kidney.  A  physical  sign  is,  there- 
fore, synonymous  with  an  objective  symptom. 

105.  Symptoms  are  converted  into  signs  by  careful  examination. 
If,  for  instance,  a  patient  complain  of  pain  in  the  chest,  we  proceed  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  external  or  internal,  and  if  internal,  what  is  its 
precise  seat.  If,  again,  a  patient  void  urine  different  from  that  of 
health,  we  submit  it  to  chemical  tests,  or  examine  it  by  the  micro- 
scope, that  we  may  find  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  change  it  has 
undergone,  and  trace  that  change  to  its  source.  In  this  way  we  learn 
what  the  disease  is,  what  its  severity,  what  the  proper  treatment, 
what  the  hope  of  recovery.  The  more  important  methods  of  examina- 
tion, and  especially  those  which  require  the  use  of  instruments  or  tests, 
are  described  in  chapter  iv. 

106.  The  symptoms  of  disease  are  of  very  variable  intensity ;  and 
even  the  most  characteristic  are  sometimes  wanting,  or  replaced  by 
their  opposites.  Thus,  a  frequent  pulse  is  a  most  constant  symptom  of 
pulmonary  consumption  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  does  not  exceed  its 
average  in  healtli ;  while  in  others  it  falls  below  it ;  and  of  two  attacks 
of  consumption  occurring  in  the  same  person  one  has  been  known  to 
be  marked  by  a  frequent,  the  other  by  an  infrequent,  pulse.  This 
same  symptom  of  increased  frequency  of  pulse  is  among  the  most 
constant  and  characteristic  attendants  on  fever,  and  yet  some  epidemics 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  pulse  below  the  standard  of  health. 

107.  (c)  Diagnosis,  or  the  discrimination  of  diseases,  is  the  neces- 
sary prelude  to  their  treatment.  It  presupposes  a  correct  observation 
and' just  appreciation  of  symptoms,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  art  of 
converting  symptoms  into  signs. 

108.  The  first  impression  a  patient  makes  on  his  physician  is  always 
an  important  element  in  the  diagnosis.  In  most  c;ises  it  enables  him 
to  form  some  idea  of  his  previous  habits  of  life;  to  determine  whether 
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leis  suffering  from  a  slight  or  a  severe  illness  ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
0  decide  at  once  upon  tiie  nature  of  his  complaint.  Thus,  anemia, 
ionsumption,  pneumonia,  emphysema,  Bright's  disease,  fever,  and 
levere  disease  of  the  heart,  are  often  strongly  maiked  on  the  very 
louutenance  of  the  patient ;  and  many  other  diseases,  such  as  palsy 
,ud  chorea,  gout  and  rheumatic  fever,  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  several 
•f  the  exanthemata,  and  slcin  diseases  in  general,  betray  themselves  by 
ingle  strongly-marked  symptoms.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  is  very 
asy;  but  the  task  of  the  physician  is  much  more  difficult  when  the 
lisease  is  either  imperfectly  developed,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  eruptive 
evers,  and  in  incipient  phthisis,  or  when  the  only  obvious  symptom  is 
ne  which,  like  dropsy,  may  depend  on  several  causes ;  and  it  is  still 
nore  difficult  when  the  nature  of  the  complaint  must  be  inferred  chiefly 
rom  the  patient's  description  of  his  own  sensations,  or  from  a  mere  per- 
eptionofthesizeandshapeof  a  part  of  which  the  structure  is  concealed 
rom  view,  as  happens  with  the  greater  number  of  tumours,  both 
xternal  and  internal.  These  are  the  cases  which  put  the  knowledge 
.nd  skill  of  the  physician  to  the  test,  and  sometimes  baffle  both. 

109.  In  some  cases  we  have  to  wait  till  the  charactei  istic  symptoms 
how  themselves  ;  in  others,  to  make  minute  stethoscopic  examinations  ; 
3  others,  to  test  the  urine,  or  to  use  the  microscope ;  and  in  a  few,  to 
onfess  our  ignorance.  The  eifects  of  remedies,  such  as  bloodletting 
nd  stimulants,  also,  in  rare  instances,  serve  as  means  of  diagnosis.  The 
ymptoms  which  l  ender  us  most  assistance  in  distinguishing  one  disease 
rom  another  will  be  carefully  examined  in  a  future  chapter. 

110.  {d)  Prognosis.  This  word  means  foreknowledge,  and,  as  used 
ly  the  physician,  the  anticipation  of  the  course  and  event  of  diseases, 
'he  power  of  foretelling  the  progress  and  termination  of  a  malady  is  of 
he  Hrst  importance,  both  as  regards  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  the 
veil-being  of  the  patient,  his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  his  friends, 
md  the  reputation  of  the  physician  himself.  A  correct  prognosis  im- 
)lies  a  just  diagnosis,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  course  and 
irogress  of  disease,  an  appreciation  of  all  the  peculiarities,  original  and 
icquired,  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another  (§  4 — 87),  and  expe- 
•ience  of  the  virtues  and  power  of  remedies. 

111.  Among  the  questions  which  the  physician  may  be  called  upon 
o  solve  one  of  the  most  common  is,  whether  the  disease  admits  of  cure? 
fhe  answer  is  sometimes  very  easy.  A  case  of  hydrophobia  or  of 
lysteria  would  present  no  difficulty.  The  one  is  as  certainly  fatal  as 
lie  other  is  ciuvible.  But  in  a  case  of  tetanus,  of  pneumonia,  or  of 
)ulmonary  consumption,  the  prognosis  is  more  difficult.  The  first 
vould  be  most  probably  fatal ;  the  second  is  always  attended  with 
langer,  the  amount  of  which  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  sex,  age,  tem- 
3erament,  and  pievious  habits  of  the  patient;  the  third  is  fatal  in  a 
arge  majority  of  cases,  and  the  probability  of  ultimate  and  complete 
•ecovery  is  very  slight. 

112.  This  latter  disease — pulmonary  consumption — affords  a  good 
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example  of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  foiming  and  stating  our  prog- 
nosis. The  disease  is  incurable,  and  medicine,  at  best,  only  palliative ; 
but  if,  in  every  case,  a  physician  were  to  foretell  a  fatal  result,  his 
reputation  would  suffer  severely,  for  the  simple  reason  that  consump- 
tion, though  ultimately  fatal  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  thousand,  is  not  necessarily  fatal  in  any  given  attack,  recoveries 
from  several  successive  attacks  being  by  no  means  unusual ;  and  this 
happens,  not  because  the  disease  is  curable,  but  because  its  fatahty 
depends  on  the  amount  of  tubercular  deposit,  and  the  issue  of  any  par- 
ticular attack  on  the  extent  and  activity  of  the  suppurating  process 
relatively  to  the  power  of  the  patient  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  con- 
sequent upon  it.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  asserted  efficacy  of 
medicines,  regulated  temperature,  and  change  of  climate  in  this  disease, 
and  of  the  reputed  success  of  those  irregular  practitioners  who  select  it 
as  the  object  of  their  attention  partly  for  the  reasons  assigned,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  gi-eat  number  of  people  subject  to  its  attacks. 

113.  This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  that  vis  medicatrix  naturcc — that 
power  inherent  in  the  human  frame  to  right  itself  when  suffering  under 
severe  disorders — which  our  predecessors  were  wont  to  acknowledge 
with  such  befitting  modesty  as  their  invaluable  coadjutor  in  the  tre;it- 
ment  of  disease.    We  who  withhold  from  nature  the  tnbnte  that  is 
her  due,  are  as  unwise  as  we  ai-e  unjust;  for  it  is  the  obvious  in- 
terest of  the  regular  practitioner  to  extol  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
to  attribute  to  them  a  large  share  of  the  success  so  commonly  ascribed 
to  his  own  treatment.    It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  public  can  be 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  empiricism.    The  homoeopathist  (slave  of  an 
hypothesis  invented  by  a  heated  enthusiast,  and  mainly  supported  by 
imaginary  sensations  developed  by  experiments  on  his  own  person) 
attributes  to  infinitesimal  doses  virtues  simply  ridiculous,  and  results 
utterly  impossible :  but  the  regular  practitioner  can  explain  the  cures 
alleged  to  have  been  thus  effected  by  that  very  vis  medicatrix  which  so 
constantly  stands  him  in  stead  in  his  own  treatment  of  disease,  and  to 
which  he  so  rightly  attributes  so  much  of  his  own  success.    It  is  this 
vis  medicatrix  which,  counteracted  by  active  medicines,  but  restored  to 
freedom  by  non-interference,  constitutes  the  really  efficient  agent  of  a 
race  of  quacks  whose  treatment,  if  honestly  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  their  own  principles,  would  be  perfectly  harmless  if  it  did  not 
shut  out  prompt  and  active  treatment  in  those  cases  which  demand  it. 
There  are  other  quack  medicines  besides  those  given  by  the  homa;opath, 
which,  though  far  from  harmless  when  carelessly  administered,  prove  of 
real  service  in  certain  instances.    The  public  is  informed  of  these  suc- 
cessful cases ;  not  of  the  unsuccessful  or  the  fatal  ones.    The  frequent 
recoveries  from  pulmonary  consumption,  either  without  treatment,  or 
under  the  use  of  remedies  which  could  not  have  exei-cised  any  influence  on 
the  disease,  goes  far  to  complete  the  explanation  of  the  success  of  quackery 
in  its  several  forms  and  guises  ;  while  the  alleged  efficacy  of  change 
of  climate  in  the  same  disease  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  occasional 
identity  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  regulai-  and  irregular  practitioner. 
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114.  These  observations  on  the  vis  medicatrix  receive  support  from 
the  history  of  some  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  art  of  healing. 
Three  centuries  ago,  for  instance,  surgeons  thought  that  they  ought  to 
treat  gun-shot  wounds  with  boiling  oil.  But  Ambrose  Pare,  through 
the  happy  accident  of  his  supply  of  boiling  oil  falling  short,  was  led  to 
adopt  that  better  treatment  which  consists  in  virtually  leaving  the 
sufierer  in  the  hands  of  nature.  At  the  same  time,  a  contemporary  of 
that  great  surgeon  was  boasting  of  his  success  in  treating  these  wounds 
by  a  slimy  mixture  called  the  '  oil  of  whelps,'  which  had,  in  reality,  the 
same  happy  effect  of  leaving  nature  to  work  her  own  cure  in  her  own  way. 

115.  It  follows,  then,  that  to  determine  whether  a  patient's  recovery 
has  happened  through  the  treatment  adopted,  or  independent  of  it,  or 
in  spite  of  it,  is  often  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  best  physician 
may  often  decide  amiss ;  the  ignorant  empiric  and  equally  ignorant 
public  are  utterly  unqualified  to  form  an  opinion. 

116.  {e)  Treatment. — A  coiTect  diagnosis,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  itself,  of  the  constitution  of  the  sufferer,  and  of  the 
virtues  of  remedies,  are  essential  preliminaries  to  judicious  treatment. 
The  object  to  be  aimed  at  will  vary  with  each  case.  In  one,  it  will 
suffice  to  remove  the  ascertained  cause  ;  in  another,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  restore  the  healthy  function  or  repair  the  diseased  structure ;  in  a 
third,  to  palliate  tbe  suffering  which  the  disease  occasions. 

117.  Our  treatment  is  sometimes  founded  on  a  con-ect  knowledge 
of  the  natm'e  of  the  disease  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  our  remedies, 
in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  rational;  in  other  instances,  we  act  in 
ignorance  of  both,  and  then  it  is  said  to  be  empirical.  Again,  it  may 
be  curative,  or  such  as  to  restore  the  patient  to  perfect  health  ;  palliative, 
or  adapted  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering ;  preventive,  or  calculated  to 
obviate  the  recurrence  of  disease,  by  maintaining  habitually  a  better 
state  of  health. 

118.  The  abstraction  of  blood  in  inflammation  is  an  example  of 
rational  treatment,  for  we  know  both  the  condition  of  the  part  affected 
and  the  modus  operandi  of  the  remedy.  The  use  of  quinine  or  arsenic 
in  ague  is  merely  empirical,  for  we  understand  neither  the  nature  of 
ague  nor  the  mode  in  which  these  medicines  affect  the  body  in  curing 
it.  The  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption  is  necessarily  palliative, 
for,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  complaint,  it  is  obvious  that  it  does 
not  admit  of  cure.  Such  also  is  the  case  with  many  neuralgic  affections, 
and  with  all  malignant  diseases. 

119.  In  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  we  combine  the  rational  with 
the  empirical,  the  curative  with  the  palliative.  Thus,  during  an  attack 
of  remittent  fever,  we  might  abstract  blood  to  subdue  local  inflamma- 
tion, use  cold-sponging  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the  surface,  stimulants 
to  counteract  debility,  and  quinine  to  effect  a  cure. 

120.  Though  the  employment  of  remedies,  the  modus  operandi  of 
which  we  do  not  understand,  is  empirical,  the  act  of  geuerallsatiou  by 
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which  we  infei-  the  utility  of  the  same  remedies  in  analogous  disorders, 
lends  to  our  empiricism  something  of  a  rational  character.  For  example ; 
though  the  employment  of  quinine  and  arsenic  in  ague  was  originally 
pure  empiricism,  the  use  of  those  remedies,  in  the  whole  class  of  inter- 
mittent disorders,  as  a  consequence  of  analogical  reasoning,  is  entitled  to 
a  more  complimentary  epithet. 

121.  In  treating  disease  we  are  necessarily  guided  by  the  existing 
state  of  the  patient.  If,  for  instance,  the  skin,  gums,  and  tongue  are 
pale,  we  prescribe  some  preparation  of  iron ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
ai'e  florid,  we  shall  probably  order  depleting  or  lowering  remedies.  Now 
these  opposite  states  are  said  to  afford  indications  of  treatment — grounds 
or  reasons,  that  is  to  say,  for  giving  preparations  of  ii'on  in  the  one 
case,  and  resorting  to  lowering  measures  in  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  same  states  of  system  constitute  grounds  for  avoiding  the 
opposite  modes  of  treatment ;  in  other  words,  they  are  contraindications 
of  depletion  and  tonic  treatment  respectively.  In  like  manner  acute 
inflammatory  symptoms,  occurring  in  robust  pei'sons,  indicate  lowering 
remedies,  and  contraindicate  stimulants. 

122.  The  considerations  brought  forward  in  this  chapter  will  serve 
to  show  the  extreme  difficulty  which  attends  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  the  necessity  imposed  on  the  physician  of  supplying  himself  with 
very  extensive  and  precise  information  on  all  the  subjects  which  can 
conduce  to  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the 
vh'tues  of  remedies,  on  the  other.  But,  after  all  that  can  be  done,  the 
science  of  medicine  must  remain  extremely  imperfect,  and  the  art  of 
healing  very  difficult.  Our  geneial  principles,  derived  originally  from 
particulars  made  up  of  many  variable  elements,  must  be  reapplied  in 
practice  to  individual  instances  as  complicated  as  those  out  of  which 
ihey  were  originally  formed,  so  that  precision  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
impossible,  and  certainty  of  very  rare  attainment. 

123.  Other  considerations,  which  go  far  to  explain  the  acknowledged 
difficulty  of  medicine,  both  as  a  subject  of  scientific  inquiry  and  of 
practical  application,  are  : — the  variable  severity  of  diseases  bearing  the 
same  name,  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  progress  both  of  acute  and 
chronic  cases,  and  the  unequal  strength  of  our  remedies.  When  we 
reflect  that,  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  any  given  disease,  the  constitution 
of  the  patient,  originally  marked  by  peculiarities  traceable  to  hereditary 
predisposition,  has  been  subsequently  modified  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ences already  examined ;  that  the  disease  itself  may  vary  within  wide 
limits  of  intensity;  that  it  passes  naturally  through  many  different 
phases ;  that  it  may  fall  under  observation  and  treatment  at  any  pai-t 
of  its  course ;  that  the  remedies  prescribed,  being  of  variable  strength, 
may  be  administered  with  more  or  less  care  and  regularity,  and  the 
patient  be  tended  with  greater  or  less  watchfulness  and  skill: — when 
we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  medicine  should  be  the  most  imperfect  and  uncertain  of 
sciences,  a  conjectural  and  most  difficult  art. 
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CHAPTEK  11. 
CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

124.  Though  the  causes  of  death  interest  chiefly  those  medical  men 
who  are  encjaged  in  pieventing  disease,  the  pi-actical  physician  pi'ofits 
by  the  study  of  them,  inasmuch  as  he  learns  the  relative  frequency  of 
the  more  severe  diseases,  and  the  demands  they  severally  make  on  his 
attention. 

125.  The  causes  of  death  form  three  leading  groups;  of  which  the 
first  comprises  mechanical  injuries,  scalds,  burns,  and  corrosions,  the 
several  foi-ms  of  suffocation,  cold,  want,  intemperance,  and  poison ;  the 
second,  debility  in  infancy  and  decay  in  age;  and  the  third,  disease  pro- 
perly so  called.  In  England  the  deaths  are  distributed  through  these 
three  classes  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Class  I.,  4  deaths;  Class  II.,  16  deaths;  Class  III.,  80  deaths. 

126.  In  Class  I.  about  half  the  deaths  are  caused  by  mechanical 
injuries  ;  about  a  fourth  by  the  several  forms  of  suffocation  (hanging, 
drowning,  &c.) ;  less  than  a  fifth  by  burns  and  scalds;  one  per  cent,  by 
cold  and  want ;  three  per  cent,  by  poison  ;  and  three  per  cent  by  in- 
temperance (exclusive  of  delirium  tremens  and  other  fatal  diseases 
occasioned  by  excess). 

127.  In  Class  II.  the  deaths  are  divided  between  those  that  occur  in 
early  infancy  from  incomplete  development  and  inadequate  nutrition, 
and  deaths  from  old  age ;  the  excess  being  somewhat  on  the  side  of  the 
first  division. 

128.  The  80  deaths  in  the  100  that  remain  after  subtracting 
Classes  I.  and  II.,  may  be  distributed  into  a  few  leading  groups  of  disease. 
A  very  large  and  important  group  consists  of  epidemic  diseases  pro- 
pagated by  contagion  or  infection,  which  destroy  life  by  giving  rise  to 
severe  local  affections  or  by  exhausting  the  vital  powers.  This  comprises 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  typhus  and  puerperal 
fevers,  and  erysipelas.  A  second  class  of  epidemic  maladies  is  due,  like  the 
foregoing,  to  external  causes,  but  not  to  contagion,  or,  if  to  contagion,  not 
exclusively.  To  this  belong  ague,  remittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  in- 
fluenza, diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  cholera,  diphtheria,  quinsey,  and  car- 
buncle. A  third  class  consists  of  diseases  that  prove  fatal  chiefly  to 
infants  and  young  children.  They  have  their  source  in  the  local  irrita- 
tion of  teething,  worms,  or  constipation,  and  lead  to  fatal  affections  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  comprises  infantile  fever,, 
marasmus,  and  hydrocephalus.  A  fourth — tlie  lai  gcst  class  of  all— is 
made  up  of  diseases  which  consist  in  a  structural  change  or  degeneracy 
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of  some  texture  or  organ.  To  this  belong  scrofula,  pulmonaiy  con- 
sumption, and  cancer.  Diseases  occasioned  by  some  special  impurity, 
or  change  of  consistence,  in  the  blood,  constitute  another  class,  of  which 
rheumatic  fever,  scurvy,  and  gout,  with  pyaemia,  are  members.  The 
remainder  of  the  list  is  made  up  of  fatal  diseases  of  special  organs,  and 
of  the  accidents  attendant  on  childbirth.  Of  special  organs,  those  ot 
respiration  (even  after  exclusion  of  pulmonary  consumption)  occasion 
the  highest  mortality ;  then,  in  order,  those  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  ;  organs  of  digestion  ;  heart  and  circulation. 

129.  The  80  deaths  from  disease  remaining  after  subtracting  from 
the  whole  100  deaths  those  due  to  all  other  causes,  are  made  up  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Diseases   due  to   Structui'al  Degeneration  (including 

Pulmonary  Consumption)   16 

Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respii'ation  (exclusive  of 

Pulmonary  Consumption)   15 

Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases   14 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood   9 

Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  ....  7 

Epidemic  Diseases  not  being  Contagious      ....  6 

Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion  and  Assimilation    .  6 

Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation   4 

Diseases  due  to  changes  in  the  Blood   1 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Oi  gans   1 

Childbirth,  &c   1 

130.  If  we  distribute  fatal  diseases,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  the  parts  which  they  attack,  we  obtiiiu,  for  1000  deaths,  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 

Organs  of  Kespiration   "320 

Brain  and  Nervous  System   144 

Organs  of  Digestion  and  Assimilation   104 

Heart  and  Oigans  of  Circulation   35 

Urinary  Organs   10 

Childbirth  and  Organs  of  Generation  in  the  Female     .  10 

Joints  and  Organs  of  Locomotion  9 

Skin  and  Integumentary  System  (i-638 

All  other  causes  362 


Total    .     .     .  1000 

131.  If  from  diseases  of  organs  and  systems  of  organs  we  pass  to 
single  diseases,  we  obtain  for  1000  deaths,  the  following  figures: — 

Pulmonary  Consumption  125 

Bronchitis  and  Asthma  7S 

Pneumonia  62 


ASTHENIA.  31 

Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fever   38 

DiarrhcEa,  Dysentery,  and  Cholera   36 

Whooping-Cough   24 

Paralysis  and  Apoplexy,  each   21 

Hydrocephalus  and  Measles,  each   18 

•Cancer   14 

Tabes  Mesenterica    ....    11 

Croup  and  Teething,  each   10 

1^     Influenza,  Inflammation  of  Brain,  and  Bowels,  each     .  8 

^      Scrofula   7 

Small- Pox    .     ,   6 

^      Erysipelas,  Epilepsy,  and  Rheumatism,  each    ...  5 

■  Ileus,  Intussusception,  and  Intestinal  Stricture  ...  4 

■  Inflammation  of  the  Liver,  Peritoneum,  and  Larynx, 

I          Jaundice,  Ileus,  Pleurisy,  and  Thrush,  each  ...  3 
P*      Syphilis,  Ulcer  of  Intestines,  Hernia,  Ascites,  Inflam- 
mation of  Stomach,  and  Bright's  disease,  each    .     .  2 
Pericarditis,  Remittent  Fever,  Delirium  Tremens,  In- 
sanity, Diabetes,  and  Infiintile  Fever,  each    ...  1 
Quinsey,  Purpura,  Aneurism,  Cyanosis,  Gout,  Intempe- 
rance, Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  Carbuncle,  In- 
flammation of  the  Kidney,  Stone,  Stricture  of  the 
Urethra,  Ovarian  Dropsy,  Noma,  Tetanus,  Ague, 
Ischuria,  Fistula,  and  Chorea,  each  less  than  ...  1 


The  mortality  from  some  of  the  last-named  diseases  is  very  small : — 
164  in  the  million  from  chorea;  and  33  from  hydrophobia. 

132.  A  chapter  on  the  Causes  of  Death  would  be  incomplete  if  some 
notice  were  not  taken  of  what  are  sometimes  called  the  proximate 
causes  of  death,  or  '  modes  of  dying.' 

Death  may  be  said  to  happen  when  the  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Hence, 
in  considering  the  proximate  causes  of  death,  we  are  inquiring  by  what 
means  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  may  be  made  to  stop.  The  first  and 
most  direct  mode  is  by  an  action  on  the  structure  of  the  heart  itself, 
which  may  be  either  paralysed  by  a  nervous  shock,  or  weakened  by 
chronic  structural  disease.  The  second,  by  withdrawing,  suddenly  or 
slowly,  the  blood  which  should  act  as  its  stimulus  to  contraction.  The 
third,  by  cutting  off,  more  or  less  suddenly,  the  arterial  blood  from  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  by  an  impediment  to  the  breathing.  These  three 
causes  of  death,  or  modes  of  dying,  may  be  fitly  termed  asthenia,  syn- 
cope, and  apncea. 

133.  (1.)  Death  by  asthenia.  The  heart  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
person  may  be  suddenly  stopped  by  causes  acting  with  great  foi-ce  on 
the  nervous  system:  by  the  lightning-stroke,  by  strong  mental 
emotion,  by  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head,  by  a  blow  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  or  by  the  shock  of  cold  drinks.  One  or  two  active  poisons, 
such  as  prussic  and  oxalic  acid  in  full  doses,  certain  poisons  intro- 
duced directly  into  the  circulation,  air  penetrating  through  an  open 
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vein  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  sudden  edusion  of  even  :. 
small  quantity  of  blood  on  the  surface,  or  into  the  substance  of,  th- 
brain  may  also  ciuise  tliis  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's  action.  Tin 
chronic  structural  diseases  that  bring  about  this  sudden  or  .speedv 
death  are  htty  degeneration,  which  impairs  the  muscular  tissue  itself, 
or  ossification  of  the  arteries,  which  ciiecks  the  supply  of  arterial  bloc  1 
to  the  walls  of  the  heart.  Either  of  these  conditions  mav  so  weakc; 
the  heart,  tiiat  the  causes  just  enumerateii,  acting  with  couiprirativclv 
slight  force,  may  bi  ing  about  a  sudden  and  fatal  pause  in  its  action. 

134.  (2.)  Death  by  Syncope. — This  may  be  brought  about  either 
by  the  sudden  pouring  out  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  a  woundi 
or  ruptured  vessel,  or  by  the  slow  drain  of  chronic  ha}morrhage  or 
exhausting  discharges;  the  quantity  of  blood  beiug  so  reduced,  and  its 
quality  so  impaired,  that  it  ceases  to  act  as  an  efficient  stimulus  to  the 
heart.  Ruptures  and  wounds  of  the  heart  destroy  life  partly  by 
syncope  aud  partly  by  impairing  the  propulsive  power  of  the  organ. 

135.  (3.)  Death  by  Apnaa. — This  is  by  far  tlie  most  common 
form  of  death.  The  majority  of  peisons  die  suffocated :  a  few  by 
direct  sufl'ocation ;  a  much  larger  number  by  that  slow  failure  of 
respiration  which  attends  the  exhaustion  of  the  strength  by  all  severe 
diseases.  Direct  sufl'ocation  may  be  occasioned  by  constriction  of  the 
throat,  as  in  hanging,  strangulation,  and  throttling;  by  closing  the 
mouth  and  nostrils ;  by  pressuie  on  the  chest ;  by  exclusion  of  air,  as 
in  drowning ;  by  the  substitution  of  a  gas  not  containing  oxygen  for 
atmospheric  air ;  by  spasm  of  the  glottis  ;  by  inflammntion  and  swell- 
ing of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  caused  either  by  hot  water  or  corro- 
sive poisons,  or  by  disease ;  and  by  small  foreign  bodies  wedged  between 
the  walls  of  the  rima  glottidis.  Direct  suffocation  is  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  in  disease.  It  may  arise  from  causes  alf'ecting  the 
larynx,  or  trachea,  as  laryngitis  and  croup,  or  from  collections  of 
bliiod,  pus,  or  mucus  filling  up  the  small  branches  of  the  air-tubes 
and  the  air-cells.  It  may  also  arise  from  tlie  admission  of  air  into  the 
pleura  of  one  lung,  the  other  being  diseased,  or  from  large  eflusion  of 
blood  or  of  serum  rapidly  poured  out  into  the  pleural  sac.  But,  as  has 
been  just  stated,  the  majority  of  deaths  from  apnoea  are  due  to  that 
gradual  failure  of  the  respiration  which  attends  the  exhaustion  brought 
about  bv  all  severe  diseases,  and  of  which  the  quick  laborious  breathing 
and  loud  mucous  rale  (death  rattle)  are  the  well  known  indications. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  apoplectic  seizures  not  sudden  or  violent  enough 
to  occasion  death  by  asthenia,  or  shock,  as  well  as  most  structural 
diseases  of  the  brain,  terminate. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

136.  The  human  body  is  a  machine  of  finished  workmanship,  and  vast 
vai'iety  of  uses,  iiiHnitely  surpassing  the  most  perfect  work  of  man's 
hands;  and  containing  within  itself  the  means  of  ministering  to  its 
own  growth  and  preservation,  of  repairing  many  injuries  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  and  of  generating  other  machines  of  like  structure  and  endow- 
ments. It  is  also  a  laboratory,  in  every  part  of  which,  at  every 
moment,  the  most  delicate  chemical  processes  are  being  performed. 
This  machine,  with  its  exquisite  mechanism  and  refined  chemistry,  is 
subject  to  change  of  place,  to  deprivation  of  the  means  of  living,  to 
violent  death,  or  to  slow  decay,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  voluntary 
agent  so  depend^'Ut  upon  it,  that  ail  signs  of  his  existence  vanish  before 
the  last  traces  of  its  own  vitality  have  disappeared. 

137.  All  the  minute  structui'es  of  this  machine  were  believed  to  be 
built  up,  all  its  movements  to  be  regulated,  and  all  its  chemical  pro- 
cesses carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  a  force,  acting  through  a  ma- 
chinery  of  its  own,  and  manifesting  its  presence  only  by  its  effects. 
This  force  was  called  the  vital  principle."  It  was  thought  to  be  an 
independent  entity,  a  ^vxH,  oi'  soul,  pervading  the  tissues  and  causing 
them  to  live ;  and  its  disunion,  or  separation,  from  the  body  was  death. 
But,  according  to  a  more  modern  theory,  life  is  the  collection  of  pheno- 
mena in  organized  beings,  dependent  i)artly  on  a  certain  structure  and 
chemical  composition,  and  partly  on  external  agencies  which  stimulate 
them  to  action ;  death  ensuing  when  the  structure  is  seriously  damaged^ 
or  the  external  stimuli  are  withdrawn. 

138.  On  closer  examination,  the  body  is  found  to  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing parts  : — A  framework  for  locomotion  and  for  the  protection  of  its 
more  important  organs ;  a  digestive  apparatus  for  the  assimilation  of 
its  food  ;  organs  of  circulation  for  distributing  the  nutritious  liquid 
blended  with  the  pre-existing  blood  ;  viscera  for  the  secretion  of  fluids 
destined  to  further  uses  in  the  economy ;  other  viscera  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  blood,  constantly  being  contaminated  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  effete  textures  of  the  frame  ;  a  nervous  network  bringing 
all  the  important  internal  organs  of  the  economy  into  haimonious 
action  ;  and  a  nervous  mass  of  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  centre  of 
sensation,  volition,  and  thought. 
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139.  All  these  pai'ts  are  most  closely  and  intimately  united ;  so  that 
if  the  heart  ceased  to  circulate  blood,  or  the  lungs  to  purify  it,  the 
nervous  system  would  no  longer  send  forth  those  stimuli  by  which  the 
heart  beats  and  the  chest  breathes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nervous 
centres  suffer  severe  injury,  respiration  is  prevented- or  impeded,  and 
the  heart  soon  stops.  External  influences  also,  on  whatever  part  they 
act,  affect  not  that  part  only,  but  througli  it  other  organs,  and  through 
these  the  entire  body.  Again,  the  mind  affects  the  body,  and  the  body 
reacts  on  the  mind,  and  both  together  form  a  being  so  intricate  yet  so 
perfect  in  structure,  so  complex  yet  so  plastic  in  function,  that  the 
preservation  of  its  health,  and  the  continuance  of  its  life,  appear  equally 
wonderful  with  its  slow  decay  and  certain  death.  But  experience 
proves  that  the  body  is  so  constituted  that  while  under  favourable 
circumstances  it  enjoys  the  free  play  of  all  its  parts,  under  unfavourable 
ones  it  is  subject  to  serious  derangements  of  function  and  alterations  of 
structure. 

140.  This  brief  outline  will  serve  to  indicate  the  following  as  the 
contents  of  the  present  chapter ; — 

i.  The  physiology  and  general  pathology  of  the  fluids,  including  di-  | 
gestion,  chylification,  sanguification,  and  excretion. 

ii.  The  physiology  and  general  pathology  of  the  circulating  organs, 
considered  as  instruments  for  the  distribution  of  the  blood. 

iii.  Structural  physiology  and  pathology. 

iv.  The  physiology  and  general  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 
V,  Mental  physiology  and  pathology. 

I,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  FLUIDS. 

141.  Digestion,  or  the  conversion  of  the  food  into  chyme  and  chyle : 
the  composition  and  properties  of  the  blood  and  its  constituents  ;  and 
the  functions  and  secretions  of  the  lungs,  skin,  kidneys,  and  liver,  are 
the  subjects  to  be  considered  under  this  head. 

142.  — Digestion. — It  is  now  well  understood  that  waste  of  material 
is  a  condition  of  vital  action ;  so  that  every  movement  of  the  body, 
every  thought,  every  act  of  volition,  is  attended  by  destruction  or 
death  of  certain  particles  of  the  organ  concerned  in  the  vital  action. 
These  particles  being  resolved  into  compounds  unfitted  to  support  life, 
are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  carried  in  the  current  of  the  circulation 
to  oi'gans  destined  for  their  separation  and  discharge.  'I  o  supply  their 
place  is  a  principal  use  of  our  food. 

143.  In  an  adult  arrived  at  full  growth,  in  perfect  health  and 
vic^our,  and  using  no  undue  exertion  of  mind  or  body,  the  daily  waste 
is^repaired  by  the  daily  food,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  undergoes 
little  or  no  change  from  day  to  day.  But  this  nice  balance  of  waste 
and  supply  may  be  destroyed  in  many  ways : — by  increased  exertiot: 
without  proportionate  increase  of  food  ;  by  still  stronger  exertion,  the 
appetite  remaining  good,  and  the  supply  of  food  unlimited  ;  or  by  in- 
creased exertion  with  diminished  supply,  as  in  training  for  the  turf : 
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or,  lastly,  with  great  rapidity,  by  entire  abstinence.  In  all  these  cases 
the  body  loses  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  in  healthy  persons,  with 
unimpaired  digestion,  it  gains  weight  by  inactivity,  or,  within  certain 
limits,  by  increase  of  food. 

144.  In  certain  diseases  waste  goes  on  with  extreme  rapidity  ;  as  in 
fever,  when  rapid  destruction  of  the  textures  is  combined  with  com- 
plete loss  of  appetite ;  in  pulmonary  consumption,  when  the  local 
waste,  added  to  profuse  sweats  or  discharges  from  the  bowels,  exceeds 
the  powers  of  assimilation  ;  in  tabes  mesenterica,  in  which  the  diseased 
glands  refuse  to  transmit  the  chyle ;  in  diabetes,  when  mal-assimi- 
iation  of  the  food  checks  the  process  of  repair  of  even  a  moderate  loss 
of  substance ;  during  exhausting  discharges,  which  drain  the  body  of 
its  blood  ;  and  in  some  local  diseases  or  injuries,  attended  by  a  loss  of 
substance  which  the  most  nourishing  diet  cannot  repair. 

145.  During  the  period  of  growth  food  is  required  not  merely  to 
supply  the  waste  due  to  the  destruction  of  parts,  but  to  furnish  new 
material.  Hence  the  large  consumption  of  food  in  childhood  and  youth 
in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  frame. 

146.  One  use  of  food,  therefore,  is  to  supply  the  waste  constantly 
going  on  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  discharge  .  this  function,  it  must 
contain  all  those  elements,  simple  and  compound,  organic  and  inorganic, 
which  exist  in  the  structure  of  the  body.  If  the  food  is  destitute  of 
some  essential  element  the  health  sooner  or  later  suffei's.  The  omission 
betrays  itself  in  severe  functional  derangements,  arrests  of  develop- 
ment, or  well-marked  structural  lesions.  Water  is  no  less  essential 
than  the  food  into  the  composition  of  which  it  enters  so  largely.  It  is 
the  largest  constituent  of  the  body,  and  cannot  be  withheld,  even  for  a 
few  days,  without  serious  consequences.  The  loss  of  this  essential  element 
entails  sensations  of  distress  far  more  severe  than  those  which  attend 
the  deprivation  of  food. 

147.  The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  warn  us  of  this  twofold 
waste  of  the  solids  and  fluids,  and  invite  us  to  repair  it. 

148.  In  healthy  temperate  persons  these  sensations  bear  a  just  rela- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  frame ;  but  there  are  some  diseases  in  which 
they  give  fallacious  indications,  and  modes  of  life  which  blunt  them, 
or  render  them  unduly  acute. 

149.  A  sensation  of  hunger  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the 
frame  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  present  in  certain  nervous  disorders,  in 
many  cases  of  unsound  mind,  in  some  persons  who  lead  an  indolent 
and  inactive  life,  and  in  rare  cases  it  reaches  a  point  of  intensity  known 
as  Bulimia.  The  appetite,  again,  may  be  unduly  stimulated  by  condi- 
ments, and  by  the  arts  of  a  refined  cookery.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  blunted  by  the  use  of  opium,  tobacco,  and  spirituous  liquors  in 
excess,  disregarded  during  intense  mental  application,  or  prolonged  grief, 
and  destroyed  by  sudden  emotion.  It  is  also  impaired  or  destroyed  in  most 
diseases,  but  especially  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  disorders. 
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150.  The  sensation  of  hunger,  though  usually  a  fair  measure  of  the 
wants  of  the  frame,  sometiines  deceives  us  as  to  its  power  of  maifing  a 
profitable  use  of  food.  In  tabes  meseuterica,  for  instance,  the  body 
wastes  thiough  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  chyle  into 
the  blood  ;  but,  the  stomach  remaining  sound,  the  appetite  bears  a  due 
relation  to  the  wants  of  the  frame,  and  is  often  voracious.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  when  hectic  fever  sets  in,  tlie  appetite  and 
digestive  power  alike  fail. 

151.  The  same  observations  hold  good  in  respect  of  thirst;  which 
may  become  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  frame  through  the  use 
of  too  stimulating  a  diet,  salt  meats,  or  spirituous  liquors  in  excess. 
Intense  thirst  is  also  highly  characteristic  of  the  action  of  irritant 
poisons,  partly  due  to  inflammatory  heat  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  and 
partly  to  the  pressing  necessity  for  the  dilution  of  the  poisoned  blood. 
There  is  also  a  disease,  the  analogue  of  bulimia,  known  as  Polydipsia. 

152.  As,  in  a  healthy  state  of  body  the  appetite  is  an  index  of  the 
amount  of  food  required  to  repair  waste,  so,  in  certain  diseased  con- 
ditions, does  its  utter  failure  point  out  the  expediency  of  total  absti- 
nence. This  is  especially  the  case  during  severe  febrile  attacks,  when, 
all  the  secretions  Ijeing  suppressed,  and  gastric  juice  no  longer  formed, 
digestion  is  rendered  impossible,  and  indifference  to  food  is  heightened 
into  positive  loathing,  or  nausea. 

153.  But  though  hunger  and  thirst,  in  a  healthy  person,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  are  accurate  indications  of  the  wants  of  the 
iVame,  they  are  not  so  exact  as  to  supersede  the  influence  of  habit;  for 
experience  proves  that  a  considerable  latitude  in  the  quantity  of  food 
and  in  the  number  of  meals  is  quite  compatible  with  sound  health. 
Nature  does  not  prescribe  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  either  the 
quantity  or  the  time. 

154.  Nor  is  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  fi  ame 
indicated  with  sucl)  precision  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  dietaries  varying 
greatly  in  ditfereut  climates  and  among  different  races  ;  for  though  the 
form  of  the  teeth  is  held  to  prove  that  man  may  partake  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  experience  proves  that  a  diet  consisting  chiefly  or 
exclusively  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  consistent  with  perfect  health 
and  great  strength. 

155.  There  is  one  period  of  life,  however,  at  which  the  diet  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  frame  is  indicated  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  both  by  absence  of  the  means  of  mastication  and  by  the 
supply  of  the  food  itself;  namely,  the  period  of  infancy.  At  this 
period  a  diet  diftering  materially  from  that  supplied  by  nature  is  often 
attended  by  fatal  results.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  mor- 
tality during  infancy,  and  especially  in  the  first  year  of  lite,  of  found- 
lings, of  children  put  out  to  nurse,  and  of  the  children  of  mothers  com- 
pelled to  work  for  their  living. 

1 56.  The  first  step  in  digestion  consists  in  the  cutting  and  bruising 
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of  the  solid  portions  of  food  by  the  teeth,  the  moistening  of  them  by 
the  saliva,  and  their  propulsion  into  the  stomach.  The  conditions  of 
the  perfect  performance  of  this  first  act  ot  digestion  aie,  therefore, 
sound  teeth,  careful  mastication,  and  sufficient  saliva.  Decayed  teeth, 
and  mastication  imperfectly  performed,  either  from  habit,  or  from  pre- 
occupation of  the  mind  by  study  or  business,  are,  therelbre,  very  efficient 
causes  of  indigestion. 

157.  The  saliva,  as  has  just  been  indicated,  serves  the  purpose  of 
moistening  the  food;  but  it  has  also  the  power  of  promptly  converting 
stai  ch  into  sugar,  and  thispovver  it  exerts  on  part  of  the  starchy  elements 
of  our  food. 

158.  A  portion  of  food  thus  bruised,  moistened,  and  changed  in 
composition,  being  received  into  the  stomach,  causes  its  muscular  coat 
to  contract,  and  promotes  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  After  an 
interval  of  a  few  seconds,  the  stomach  relaxes  to  receive  the  next  morsel. 
When  the  meal  is  finished,  a  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  sets 
in,  commencing  at  the  orifice  of  entrance  (carrfict),  and  extending  through 
the  entii-e  organ,  with  greatly  increased  force  and  rapidity  in  the  part 
nearest  the  orifice  of  discharge  [pylorus).  This  peristaltic  action  takes 
place  at  short  intervals  till  digestion  is  complete,  and  is  such  as  to  cause 
the  food  to  rotate  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  in  two  directions 
simultaneously :  from  the  orifice  of  entrance  by  the  orifice  of  discharge  back 
to  the  entrance  again.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  food  becomes  mixed, 
and  exposed  equally  to  the  gastric  juice.  The  part  of  the  stomach  near  the 
orifice  of  discharge  is  meanwhile  constricted,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
supplemental  cavity,  into  which  the  fully-digested  ibod  is  leceived,  and 
out  of  which  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  duodenum  by  occasional 
relaxations  of  the  sphincter  which  closes  the  aperture  of  dischaige. 

159.  The  gastric  juice,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  food,  is  clear, 
transparent,  witjiout  odour,  slightly  salt  and  perceptibly  acid,  the 
acidity  being  probably  due  to  free  lactic  and  hydi'ochloric  acids.  Its 
essential  constituent  is  a  peculiar  principle  called  pepsin.  It  promptly 
disintegrates  food,  converts  coagulated  into  soluble  albumen,  and  checks 
putrefaction.  It  is  poured  out  rapidly,  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
food;  but  if  the  food  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  frame  and  the  indications 
of  the  healthy  appetite,  part  remains  undigested,  and  undergoing  decom- 
position, generates  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases. 

160.  When  the  food  is  solid  or  pulpy,  the  gastric  juice  acts  on  it 
almost  immediately ;  but  when  liquids  in  excess  are  taken  with  it, 
they  must  be  removed  by  absorption  before  digestion  can  take  place ; 
and  this  delay  also  favours  dyspepsia. 

161.  The  time  required  for  digestion  in  the  stomach  varies  in  differ- 
ent persons,  and  in  the  same  person  under  difierent  circumstances; 
also  with  the  quantity,  quality,  and  consistence  of  the  food  itself,  the 
quantity  of  liquid  mixed  with  it,  and  the  quantity  of  saliva.  After  a 
iuU  meal  an  interval  of  four  or  five  hours  should  elapse  before  taking: 
fresh  food. 
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162.  The  states  of  body  and  mind  favourable  to  digestion  are,  repose 
and  cheerfulness.  Strong  exeicise,  and  anxiety  or  preoccupation  of 
mind,  impair  the  power  of  the  stomach.  Short  and  long  intervals 
between  meals  are  also  injurious;  the  one  by  overtasiiing,  the  other  by 
wearying,  the  organ. 

163.  The  gastric  juice,  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  organ  and  in 
motion,  acts  out  of  the  body  almost  as  well  as  in  the  stomach.  If  the 
temperature  is  much  lowered,  its  power  is  greatly  impaired,  and  when 
raised  to  11."^°  or  120°  Fahr.  is  destroyed  and  cannot  be  restored.  An 
artificial  digestive  fluid  may  be  made  by  soaking  the  fresh  raucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  an  animal  in  dilute  muriatic  or  acetic  acid ; 
and  if  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  99°  to  100°  it  conveils  food  into 
a  substance  closely  lesemhling  chyme. 

164.  Important  facts  relating  to  digestion,  and  the  properties  of 
different  kinds  of  food,  have  been  obtained  by  Beaumont,  Londe,  and 
others,  who  had  opportunities  of  nan  owly  observing  pert^ons  afflicted 
with  fistulous  openings  into  the  stomach  or  small  intestines.  Their  chief 
conclusions  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — 1.  Animal  food  is  more 
completely  digested  than  vegetable  food,  is  retained  longer,  appeases 
hunger  more  completely,  and  is  more  stimulating.  2.  Vegetable  sub- 
stances leave  the  stomach  with  their  texture  only  partially  destroyed  ; 
and  when  the  wants  of  the  system  are  not  urgent,  those  that  are 
most  difficult  of  assimilation  do  not  begin  to  be  digested  till  they  arrive 
at  the  ileum,  though  previously  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric, 
biliary,  and  pancreatic  fluids.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  digestion  of 
these  substances  takes  place  much  more  promptly.  3.  When  animal 
and  vegetable  food  are  taken  together  the  vegetable  portion  leaves  the 
stomach  first.  4.  The  moie  cohesive  the  food  the  longer  it  remains  in 
the  stomach.  5.  The  more  nutritive  the  food  the  longer  does  it  continue 
in  the  stomach.  6.  Fatty  and  oily  substances  are  most  difficult  of 
digestion.  7.  Boiled  meats  are  more  easy  of  digestion  than  roast,  and 
roast  than  broiled. 

105.  The  leading  constituents  of  the  food  are  differently  acted  on  by 
the  gastric  juice.  Woody  fibre,  the  husks  and  skins  of  fi-uit  and  grain, 
horn,  hair,  &c.,are  not  digestible;  albumen  is  dissolved  and  so  changed 
as  to  be  no  longer  coagulated  by  heat;  fibrine  and  coagulated  aiseine 
are  dissolved  and  partially  converted  into  albumen ;  sugar  of  milk  be- 
comes changed  into  lactic  acid,  and  starch  into  sugar.  Fat  and  oil  pass 
from  the  stomach  unchanged,  and,  together  with  the  amylaceous  and 
saccharine  matters  which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  saliva  and 
gastric  juice,  are  reserved  for  the  action  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid. 

166.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  multitudinous 
ingredients  of  our  food  into  two  or  three  leading  classes  of  elementary 
principles.  All  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  may  be  s:iid  to  be 
resolvable,  in  addition  to  water  and  certain  inorganic  matters,  into  three 
principal  classes — the  saccharine,  alhwninous,  and  oleaginous.  Milk, 
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the  nourishment  provided  tor  the  young  of  animals,  contains  all  these 
principles,  and  they  exist  in  blood  blended  with  certain  effete  matters. 

167.  This  threefold  division  was  suggested  by  Prout ;  but  Liebig 
substituted  two  groups  for  three,  and  distributed  all  the  organic  con- 
stituents or  elements  iuto  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous;  the 
first  consisting  of  all  those  substances  that  can  be  resolved  into  the  three 
gaseous  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  the  second  embracing 
all  those  which  contain  in  addition  the  element,  nitrogen.  The  non- 
nitrogenous  group  comprises  fats  and  oils,  gum,  starch  and  sugar,  spirits, 
wine,  and  beer.  The  nitrogenous  group  contains  the  seeds  of  plants 
and  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals,  and  the  albumen,  fibrine,  caseine, 
and  other  analogous  principles,  that  may  be  separated  from  them.  The 
first,  or  non-nitrogenous  group,  Liebig  supposed  to  be  heat-making  or 
respiratory,  the  second  tissue-ibrmiug  or  plastic. 

168.  Albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine  are  constituents  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters ;  and  they  resemble  each  other  so  closely  in 
chemical  composition  that  if  albumen,  fibrine,  or  caseine,  be  dissolved 
in  a  moderately-strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a  high  temperature,  we  obtain  from  it,  by  adding  acetic  acid,  the 
same  gelatinous  tianslucent  matter,  which  on  ultimate  analysis  yields 
about  56  parts  of  carbon,  22  of  oxygen,  16  of  nitrogen,  and  7  of  hydro- 
gen, in  every  100, 

This  is  the  proteine  of  Mulder ;  of  which  a  hundred  parts,  with  one 
of  phosphorus  and  two  of  sulphur,  constitute  albumen,  as  found  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood  ;  with  one  of  phosphorus  and  one  of  sulphur,  fibrine  ; 
and  with  one  of  sulphur,  caseine.  The  other  proximate  organic  princi- 
ples, gelatin,  chondrin,  elain,  stearin,  margarin,  hsematosin,  globulin, 
&c.,  also  consist  of  the  four  elements  (nitrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen),  in  different  proportions,  with  or  without  phosphorus  and 
sulphur. 

169.  The  food,  then,  before  it  leaves  the  stomach,  undergoes  a  two- 
fold process  of  reduction  and  conversion.  It  is  submitted  to  a  chemical 
action,  by  which  starch  is  changed  to  sugar,  and  albumen,  with  sub- 
stances of  analogous  composition,  is  rendered  soluble  ;  and  it  passes,  as 
a  homogeneous  pulp,  under  the  name  of  chyme,  into  the  duodenum, 
where  it  is  largely  diluted,  and  submitted  to  further  chemical  changes 
by  fluids  poured  into  it  from  the  liver  and  pancreas. 

170.  The  bile  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  thin  soapy  fluid,  which 
has  the  property  of  reducing  I'ats  and  oils  to  a  state  favourable  to 
absorption,  of  precipitating  the  albuminous  matters  previously  rendered 
soluble  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  of  neutralising,  by  its  alicaline  con- 
stituents, the  free  acid  of  the  chyme.  But  when  mixed  with  gastric 
juice  out  of  the  body,  or  when  it  regurgitates  into  the  stomach,  it 
arrests  the  process  of  digestion.  It  also  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  promoting  both  its  secretions  and  the  action  of  its 
muscular  walls. 
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171.  The  pancreatic  fluid  seems  to  combine  the  pinppjties  of  the 
saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  bHe;  for  it  conveits  staicii  into  sugar,  dis- 
solves albuminous  matteis,  ve-dissoives  tlie  a^bunien  precipitated  by  the 
bile,  changes  fatty  and  oily  mattei\s  into  an  emulsion,  and  is,  therefore, 
fitted  to  complete  whatever  of  digestion  the  otiier  fluids  have  left  in- 
complete. 

172.  As  one  function  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  to  dissolve  fatty 
matters,  the  discovery  of  such  matters  in  the  stools  aHords  a  strong 
probability  in  favour  of  some  disease  of  the  pancreas  an  esting  its  secre- 
tion, or  impeding  its  discharge  into  the  bowel. 

173.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  ends  here  ;  but  the  bile  ap- 
pears to  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  by  subsei'ving  the  func- 
tion of  respiration ;  its  pi  incipal  constituents,  taurin,  cl'Olic  acid,  and 
glycocin,  and  the  sugar  which  lias  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  vein,  being  rich  in  carbon,  and  having  a  stiong  affinity  for 
oxygen. 

174.  These  highly-cai  bonised  constituents  of  the  bile  in  their  passage 
through  the  intestines  ai'e  taken  up  by  the  lactcals  Hnd  poured  into  the 
stream  of  blood  ;  a  small  part  (estimated  at  a  thii  ty-foui  th  part  of  the 
entire  secretion)  being  rejected  I'lom  the  body  in  the  fa?ce> ;  while  the 
saccharine  matters  in  the  hepatic  vein  pass  direct  into  the  a.scending 
cava,  enter  the  heart,  and  circulate  through  the  lungs. 

175.  The  foetal  liver  doubtless  performs  analogous  functions.  The 
bile  is  secreted,  and  poured  into  the  intestines,  as  in  the  adult:  that 
portion  which  is  fitted  to  forn>  part  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  absorbed; 
while  that  which  in  extra-uterine  life  mixes  with  the  undigested  rem- 
nant of  the  food  and  other  efiete  matters,  and  is  peiiodically  discharged 
from  the  bowels  as  f wees,  collects  in  the  intestines  as  meconium,  and  is 
expelled  soon  after  bii  th  or  during  delivery, 

176.  The  bile  stands  alone  in  being  secreted  from  blood  that  has 
already  served  other  purposes  in  the  economy.  As  the  vena  portae  is 
mainly  formed  by  tributaries  from  the  intestines,  it  suffeis  distension 
whenever  their  coats  are  congested.  So  that  while  the  quantity  of 
bile  depends  on  the  supply  of  blood  from  the  intestines,  the  intestinal 
vessels  are  filled  or  emptied,  and  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal 
promoted  or  hindered,  by  free  action  or  toi|wr  of  the  liver  itself. 

177.  Tlie  gall-duct  which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  duodenum  also 
performs  the  part  of  a  safety-valve  to  guaid  against  the  gorging  of  the 
liver  and  lungs  with  blood,  as  is  proved  by  the  discharges  of  blood  that 
occur  in  extreme  cases  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  whether  connected  or 
not  with  a  similar  state  of  the  lungs;  as  also  by  the  laige  quantities  of 
bile  discharged  into  the  duodenum  and  regurgitating  intotiie  stomach, 
or  cai-ried  forward  through  the  intestines,  in  certain  cases  of  bilious 
vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  in  phtliisis  pulnionalis,  and  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  functional  and  organic.  In  cold  climates,  a  sedenfaiy  life,  giving 
little  play  to  the  lungs,  conjoined  with  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of 
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the  table,  leads  to  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  part  of  which  passing 
into  the  intestines,  doubtless  tends  to  prevent  pulmonary  congestion, 
and  part,  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  tinges  the  conjunctiva  and 
skin.  Strong I'xei'cise  in  the  open  air,  by  calling  the  lungs  uito  activity, 
lessens  the  m^cessity  for  the  formation  of  bile,  rapid  y  removes  symptoms 
of  indigestion,  and  restores  the  natural  clearness  of  the  complexion.  la 
hot  cimiates  again,  the  demand  upon  the  lungs  for  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  blood  being  diminished,  if  more  nourish- 
ment be  eaten  than  is  required,  bile  is  formed  in  increased  quantity. 
In  either  case  (whether  in  cold  or  hot  climates),  lialiitual  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking,  nnd  especially  the  fi'ee  use  of  the  liquid  hydro-car- 
bons (the  several  forms  of  spirituous  liquor),  leads  to  ihe  same  result — 
functional  or  organic  disease  of  the  liver. 

178.  The  intermediate  position  of  the  liver — between  tlie  lungs 
(through  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart),  and  the  intestines  (through 
the  vena  porta),  accounts  for  the  frequency  ol'  functional  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  which  occur  as  indirect  consequences  both  of  pul- 
monary and  of  intestinal  disorders. 

179.  The  chemical  process  of  digestion  carried  on  successively  by 
the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  fluid,  is  not 
completed  in  the  duodenum,  but  continues  throughout  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  is  ])robably  finally  completed  in  the  ctecum  by  the  solution 
of  the  last  undigested  portions  of  vegetable  matter. 

180.  As  the  food  blended  with  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  stomach, 
liver,  and  pancreas,  passes  through  the  long  tract  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, its  nutritious  portions  are  removed  by  the  lactcals,  and  the 
residue  passes  into  the  large  intestines,  from  which,  after  the  absorption 
of  some  of  its  liquid  constituents,  it  is  discharged  as  fceces,  amounting 
in  quantity  to  about  1-1 8th  part  of  the  food  taken, 

181.  The  indigestible  part  of  the  food  mixed  with  the  residuum  of 
the  bile,  foims  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  movements  of  the  intestinal 
canal;  an  excess  of  bile  increasing  the  peristaltic  action,  a  deficiency  of 
it,  whether  through  diminished  secretion  or  obstructed  flow,  causing 
constipation.  In  like  manner,  an  excess  of  undigested  or  ill-digested 
matters,  produces  diarrhoea;  and  the  absence  of  all  indigestible  matter, 
one  of  the  evils  of  an  over-refined  cookery,  causes  constipation.  The 
passage  of  the  i'seces  through  the  intestines  is  also  greatly  promoted  by 
the  movements  of  respiration,  and  by  all  exercises  in  which  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  are  called  into  play.  Sedentary  habits,  on  the  contrary, 
promote  constipation. 

182.  Of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  chyme  is  separated,  viz., 
chyle  and  faeces,  the  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  conveyed 
into  the  thoracic  duct,  where  it  mixes  with  the  lymph  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  absorbents.  This  mixed  fluid,  after 
undergoing  changes  in  its  course  through  the  lacteals  by  which  the 
quantity  of  albumen  is  greatly  increased,  is  poured  into  the  left  sub- 
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clavian  vein,  and  becomes  part  of  the  blood.  The  absence  of  these 
changes  is  supposed  to  lead  in  children  to  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and,  later  in  life,  to  the  deposit  of  an  imperfect  albumen  mixed 
witii  fatty  or  earthy  matters,  constituting  scrofulous  matter,  tubercle, 
and  other  morbid  deposits. 

183.  To  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  from  its  reception 
into  the  stomach  till  it  is  mingled,  in  the  form  of  chyle,  with  the  blood, 
Prout  gave  the  name  of  primary  assimilation.  Those  that  take  place 
in  the  capillaries  during  the  formation  of  new  parts,  and  the  conversion 
of  effete  structures  into  lymph ;  and  those  also  which  the  contents  of 
the  absorbents  themselves  undergo,  he  called  secondary  assimilation. 

184.  Both  these  processes  may  be  imperfectly  performed.  In  the 
primary  process  some  one  constituent  of  the  food  may  be  imperfectly 
acted  on.  The  mal-assimilation  may  be  limited  to  the  saccharine 
principles  (sugar-  and  lactic  acid,  starch  and  gum)  causing  the  formation 
of  sugar,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  blood  and  urine  in  diabetes ;  of 
oxalic  acid,  which,  in  union  with  lime,  constitutes  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
or  mulberry  calculus;  and  of  lactic  acid,  which  abounds  in  rheumatic 
and  hectic  fevers,  and  is  probably  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  acid 
liquors  dischaiged  from  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia.  Mal-assimilation 
of  the  albuminous  principles  (albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  and  gluten) 
may  lead  to  an  excess  of  albumen,  conveyed  into  the  blood  and  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys,  and  to  the  formation  of  lithic  acid  and  cystic 
oxide  calculi ;  that  of  the  allied  gelatinous  principles  leads  to  an  excess 
or  deficiency  of  urea,  or  of  its  equivalent,  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  while 
the  mal-assimilation  of  the  oleaginous  principle  leads  to  a  deficiency  of 
fat  in  the  frame,  or  leanness ;  aud  an  unusual  power  of  assimilating 
this  principle,  to  corpulence. 

185.  These  forms  of  mal-assimilation  are  infen-ed  to  exist,  not  so 
much  from  the  analysis  of  substances  rejected  from  the  stomach,  or 
contained  in  it  after  death  (though  sugar  has  been  found  in  the  stomach 
in  excess  in  cases  of  diabetes),  as  from  discovering  the  products  of  such 
mal-assimilation  in  the  blood  and  urine. 

186.  The  precise  nature  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  capil- 
laries and  in  the  absorbents  (^secondary  assimilation^  cannot  be  deter- 
mined bv  direct  observation,  but  must  be  inferred  from  the  composition 
of  the  blood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  various  excretions  on  the 
other.  In  the  formation  of  the  several  secretions  and  structures  of  the 
body,  the  blood  is  robbed  of  some  of  its  chief  constituents,  such  as 
fibrin,  albumen,  and  salts,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  tainted  by 
the  products  of  the  destruction  of  the  effete  and  useless  parts  of  the 
frame,  containing  many  new  principles  destined  for  removal  by  the  ex- 
creting organs,  and  which,  if  not  so  removed,  act  as  poisons,  and  give 
rise  to  serious  diseases. 

187.  The  pi  incipal  structures  of  the  body  are  the  albuminous  and 
the  gelatinous.    The  albuminous  structures  which  in  health  are  re- 
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solved  into  lithate  of  ammonia,  when  mal-assimilated  give  rise  to  lithic 
acid  gravel,  and  perhaps  to  certain  poisonous  combinations  of  cyanogen. 
During  this  imperfect  assimilation  certain  diseases  of  the  albuminous 
tissues  are  supposed  to  arise.  The  gelatinous  tissues  which  in  health 
are  resolved  into  lactate  of  urea,  when  mal-assimilated,  are  converted 
into  sugar  and  urea,  or  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea,  the  urea  being  re- 
placed in  either  case  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  mal-assimilation 
of  these  textures  also  leads  to  certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  to  de- 
structive suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

188.  The  food  has  now  been  traced  through  the  successive  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  processes  of  digestion  to  its  mixture,  as  chyle,  with 
the  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid.  How  the  milk-white  contents  of  the 
thoracic  duct  are  convei  ted  into  red  blood,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
how  the  red  globules  which  are  superadded  to  its  colourless  constituents 
are  formed  out  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  lymph,  is  not  exactly 
known.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  the  lymph  itself  contains 
lymph-corpuscles  differing  from  the  red  particles  chiefly  in  colour,  and 
probably  destined  to  form  the  groundwork  of  them, 

189.  The  Blood. — This  fluid,  as  it  circulates  in  the  vessels,  is  of  very 
mixed  character,  for  it  is  being  constantly  I'enovated  by  chyle  derived 
from  the  food,  and  contaminated  by  lymph  absorbed  from  the  tissues ; 
so  that  it  contains  all  the  materials  required  for  their  formation, 
nourishment,  and  growth,  and  also  all  the  new  elements  into  which 
they  are  resolved  when  no  longer  fit  to  form  parts  of  the  living 
frame, 

190.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  of  an  adult  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  8  to  more  than  30  pounds.  The  quantity 
which  can  be  made  to  flow  from  the  coi'pse  of  a  decapitated  criminal, 
added  to  that  which  can  be  washed  out  of  its  vessels,  is  about  an 
eighth  of  the  we'ght  of  the  body  itself.  This,  the  highest  ascertained 
proportion,  would  give  20  pounds  of  blood  for  an  adult  weighing  160 
pounds.  The  quantity  must,  however,  be  subject  to  variation.  It  is 
at  its  maximum  within  a  few  hours  of  a  hearty  meal,  at  its  minimum 
after  long  abstinence, 

191.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  about  1055.  It  may  reach 
1059  in  robust  men,  and  fall  as  low  as  1050  in  women;  in  pregnant 
women  as  low  as  1045.  It  is  also  low  in  very  young  infants.  Its 
temperature  is  about  100°  Fahr.  Its  colour  a  bright  red  in  the  arteries, 
and  dark  red  in  the  veins.  It  is  fluid  wlien  circulating  in  the  living 
textures,  but  coagulates  in  from  three  to  seven  minutes  after  removal 
from  the  body. 

192.  The  blood  consists  of  red  particles  or  corpuscles,  to  which  it 
owes  its  colour,  of  colourless  finely  granular  cells  (white  corpuscles) 
and  of  transparent  colourless  serum,  holding  fibrine  in  solution,  and 
known  as  liquor  sarujuinis  or  plasma.     The  red  corpuscles  which 
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form  half  its  bulk  have  the  hio;h  specific  gravity  of  1088.  The  white 
corpuscles  bear  to  the  red  the  proportion  of  1  to  100. 

193.  The  blood  in  coagulating  separates  into  two  parts,  the  crassa- 
mentiini,  or  clot,  and  serum.  The  clot  is  formed  by  coagulated  fibrine 
enveloping  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  and  part  of  llie  serum  ;  and 
its  consistence  depeniis  on  the  relative  quantity  of  these  constituents. 
"When  the  fibrine  is  lai  ge  in  proportion  tlie  clot  is  firm ;  when  there  is 
much  serum,  it  is  loose. 

194.  When  blood-letting  was  being  constantly  employed  as  a  remedy, 
it  was  usual  to  examine  the  blood,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
system  in  which  the  remedy  had  been  prescribed;  and  ceitaiu  appear- 
ances in  the  clot  were  held  to  prove  the  existence  of  inflammation. 
The  importance  of  this  procedui'e  has  diminished  as  a  resort  to  the 
lancet  has  become  less  common ;  but  the  phenomena  of  coagulation  still 
merit  attention. 

195.  The  appearance  supposed  to  indicate  inflammation,  to  justify 
the  past  abstraction  of  blood,  and  to  warrant  a  fresh  recourse  to  the 
lancet,  was  a  concave  and  buff-coloured  clot.  AVhen  it  presented  both 
these  characters,  it  was  said  to  be  huffed  and  cupped. 

196.  Healthy  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  suffered  to  remain  at 
rest,  undergoes  two  principal  changes,  the  subsidence  of  a  portion  of  its 
red  particles,  and  a  coagulation  of  the  mass  of  the  fluid.  The  red 
particles  begin  to  subside  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  drawn:  coagulation 
rapidly  follows,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  converts  the  blood  into  a 
loose  jelly.  The  blood,  thus  transformed  from  a  homogeneous  fluid  into 
a  nearly  homogeneous  solid,  undergoes  a  further  change,  often  not 
completed  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  more.  This  consists  in 
the  progressive  conti-action  of  the  fibrine  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
mass,  so  as  to  entangle  the  red  and  white  coipuscles,  and  press  out  the 
serum.  Hence,  the  upper  layer  of  the  clot  contains  no  red  particles, 
but  consists  wholly  of  the  buff-coloured  liquor  sanguinis,  hollowed  or 
cupped  by  the  strong  contraction  of  the  fibrine  ;  and  as  the  lower  por- 
tion, which  consists  of  fibrine  and  red  particles,  is  larger  and  looser,  the 
outline  of  the  clot  is  not  unlike  a  cupping-glass. 

197.  From  this  statement  it  follows,  that  the  size,  shape,  and 
colour  of  the  clot  may  be  influenced  by  more  causes  than  one.  If  the 
red  particles  retain  their  natural  specific  gravity,  while  that  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  is  diminished,  or  if  they  have  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  usual^  whilst  the  liquor  sanguinis  has  its  noi  mal  density,  or,  again, 
if  they  have  an  unusual  tendency  to  coalesce  and  adhere  (as  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  in  inflammation),  they  will  sink  rapidly,  and  the 
separation  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  clot  will  be  com- 
plete. The  opposite  conditions  of  the  two  portions  will,  of  course,  pro- 
duce opposite  results.  Again,  the  contractility  of  the  fibrine  being  the 
same  in  two  cases,  if  the  quantity  is  increased  in  the  first  and  lessened 
in  the  second,  the  clot  will  be  large  in  the  one,  and  small  in  the  other. 
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If,  the  quantity  of  fibrine  remaining  the  same  in  two  cases,  the  conti'ac- 
tility  is  great  in  the  first  and  small  in  the  second,  tiie  cupped  appear- 
ance will  be  present  in  the  one,  but  absent  in  the  other.  The  tfiick- 
ness  of  the  buHed  surface  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  clot;  which,  in  its  turn,  will 
vaiy  with  the  time  that  elapses  before  the  fibrine  begins  to  contract. 
The  slower  the  coagulation,  therefore,  the  thicker  the  buffy  coat. 
Again,  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  red  particles  would 
favour  the  complete  separation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  give  rise 
to  the  bufty  coat. 

198.  The  separation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  the  degree  of  con- 
traction of  the  Hbrine  are  influenced  by  many  causes,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  stream,  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
itself,  and  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  kept,  its  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
even- the  shape  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  drawn, 

199.  In  the  experiments  of  M.  Andral  and  others,  a  cupped  and 
buffed  appeai-ance  of  the  blood  has  been  observed  in  diseases  unaccom- 
panied by  inflammation,  as  in  chlorosis,  in  which  disease  it  was  present 
in  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

200.  The  buffy  and  cupped  coat,  then,  is  no  sure  indication  ot 
inflammatory  action,  but  only  of  an  alteration  in  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  fibrine  and  red  corpuscles,  or  an  excess,  either  absolute  or 
relative,  of  the  fibrine. 

201.  The  quantity  of  the  crassamentum,  or  clot  (the  combination  of 
fibrine  and  red  globules  with  a  variable  proportion  of  serum)  varies 
within  wide  limits ;  the  blood  of  men  being  more  rich  in  the  chief 
constituents  of  the  crassamentum  (fibrine  and  red  corpuscles)  than 
that  of  women :  and  in  persons  of  the  sanguine  temperament  than  in 
the  lymphatic. 

202.  The  quantity  of  red  corpuscles  differs  in  different  persons  at 
different  times,  and  it  probably  varies  with  age,  sex,  temperament,  and 
state  of  health.  According  to  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  it  ranges  between 
113  and  152  parts  in  a  thousand ;  the  average  for  healthy  males  being 
141,  and  for  healthy  females  127. 

203.  The  red  corpuscles  are  biconcave  discs,  consisting  of  a  capsule, 
inclosing  a  homogeneous,  faintly  granular,  semi-fluid,  red-tinted  sub- 
stance. When  the  blood  is  mixed  with  water  the  particles  swell  by 
imbibition  ;  but  if  mixed  with  syrup,  or  a  liquid  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  blood,  they  shrink  and  become  puckered  from  the 
exsudatiou  of  their  liquid  contents.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
by  swelling  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  reduced,  and 
shrinking  when  it  is  increased,  the  red  particles  may  serve  to  maintain 
a  more  uniform  consistence  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

204.  The  red  corpuscles  are  variously  affected  by  chemical  agents 
and  by  some  of  the  secretions.    The  bile  completely  dissolves  them. 
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205.  The  fibrine  in  healthy  blood  varies  from  1^  to  3 J  pails  in  a 
thousand,  the  average  being  2^.  It  is  more  abundant  in  arterial  than 
in  venous  blood,  ia  about  the  proportion  of  5  to  4. 

206.  The  serum  is  a  sti-aw-coloured  fluid,  holding  albumen  in  solu- 
tion. When  heated  to  167°  Fahr.,  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  sepa- 
rates, and  this  change  takes  place  equally  when  the  serum  is  mixed 
with  other  liquids,  such  as  the  urine  :  so  that  heat  detects  the  presence 
of  serum  in  the  urine,  and  the  existence  of  a  certain  form  of  disease  of 
the  kidney. 

207.  The  fluid  remaining  after  the  separation  of  the  albumen  is 
called  the  serosity.  Ft  consists  of  extractive  matters  and  inorganic  salts 
(principally  of  soda)  dissolved  in  water. 

208.  The  several  constituents  of  the  serum  vary  with  sex,  age,  and 
temperament.  The  quantity  of  water  is  greater  in  females  than  in 
males;  in  childi'en  and  aged  persons  than  in  persons  of  middle  age  ;  and 
in  the  lymphatic  temperament  than  in  the  sanguine.  In  healthy  male?; 
it  has  a  range  of  from  760  to  800  parts  in  a  thousand,  and  an  average 
of  779  ;  and  in  healthy  females,  a  range  of  773  to  813,  with  an  average 
of  791.  The  albumen  ranges  from  62  to  75  parts  in  a  thousand,  the 
average  being  about  70. 

209.  Besides  the  constituents  just  mentioned,  the  blood  contains,  in 
minute  quantity,  a  variety  of  matters  destined  to  be  removed  from  the 
body  by  the  excreting  organs,  especially  the  kidneys.  When  these  excre- 
tions are  checked,  these  matters  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  may  be 
detected  by  chemical  reagents. 

210.  The  blood  undergoes  various  changes  in  disease: — (a)  Sensible 
changes ;  (6)  Variations  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituents ;  (c)  Ad- 
mixtm-e  of  substances  foreign  to  its  healthy  composition. 

211.  (a)  Sensible  changes. — The  quantity  of  blood  is  increased  by 
taking  food  and  in  plethora,  and  diminished  by  hemorrhage  and  absti- 
nence. It  is  also  said  to  be  diminished  in  anaemia ;  but  the  pallor  which 
characterises  that  disease  may  be  explained  by  a  deficiency  of  red  cor- 
puscles. Its  temperature  is  increased  in  diseases  accompanied  by  a 
rapid  circulation,  such  as  severe  inflammations  and  inflammatory  fevers  : 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  lowered  in  languid  states  of  the  circulation, 
and  especially  when  the  blood  is  imperfectly  decarbonised,  as  in  apncca, 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  cholera,  and  cyanosis.  The  colour  of  the  blood 
is  more  florid  in  the  cases  in  which  its  temperature  is  raised  ;  and  darker 
in  those  in  which  its  tempo-ature  is  lowered.  It  is  changed  from  dark 
blue  to  black  by  contact  with  acids,  whether  formed  in  the  body  itself 
or  introduced  from  without ;  and  it  has  been  described  as  having  a 
glimmering  blue  tint  in  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid. 

212.  (6)  Variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  constituents. 
— The  red  corpuscles  are  in  excess  in  pletlioi-a,  and  in  defect  in  anaemia. 
The  white  corpuscles  abound  in  ana;mia.    They  are  slowly  reproduced  ; 
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hence  the  long  continuance  of  pallor  after  hajmorrhages.  The  fihrine  is 
increased  in  acute  inflammations,  especially  of  the  serous  membranes,  in 
acute  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  phthisis,  erysipelas,  cyiianche  tonsillaris, 
and  absorbent  inflammation.  The  greatest  increase  takes  place  in  acute 
rheumatism,  being  sometimes  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  health, 
and  continuing  in  excess  after  repeated  bleedings.  It  is  also  in  excess 
in  the  pregnant  female.  On  the  other  hand,  its  quantity  is  diminished 
in  fevers  which  are  not  inflammatory,  in  cerebral  congestions  and 
haemorrhages,  in  scurvy,  in  profuse  haemorrhages,  and  in  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  quantity  of  the  serum  increases  as 
that  of  the  clot  diminishes.  The  quantity  of  water  in  like  manner  in- 
creases as  that  of  the  more  solid  ingredients  decreases.  It  is  in  excess 
in  anaemia,  and  in  chronic  exhausting  maladies.  Tlie  albumen  probably 
hears  a  near  proportion  to  the  fibrine :  it  is  greatly  diminished  in  cases 
of  Bright's  disease.  The  salts  of  the  serum  are  diminished  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  in  cholera  morbus. 

213.  These  facts  are  stated  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Andral  and 
GavaiTet,*  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  table  of  the 
variation  observed  in  the  quantity  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood 
in  disease,  compared  with  the  average  in  health. 

Fibrine  varies  between   10  5  and  0'9  per  1000  parts— average  in  health  3 

Globules  .       .       .  185         21    127 

Solid  matters  of  serum  114         57    80 

Water      .       .        .915        725    790 

Inorganic  matters  of 
serum    ...8  5...  ....8 

214.  (c)  Admixture  of  substances  not  found  in  healthy  blood.  1. 
Results  of  mal-assimilation  of  the  food.  2.  Elements  of  the  natural 
secretions  and  excretions.  3.  Morbid  secretions  of  the  blood  itself; 
and  4.  Poisons  introduced  from  without 

215.  — 1.  Sugar  is  sometimes  found  in  undue  proportion  in  the 
blood  as  the  result  of  mal-assimilation  in  the  stomach,  and  oxalic  acid 
found  in  combination  with  lime  in  the  urine,  is  presumed  to  have 
existed  as  such  in  the  blood  itself.  2.  The  elements  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions  accumulated  in  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  disease  of 
the  excreting  organs,  or  of  their  excessive  production  during  primary 
and  secondary  assimilation,  are  chiefly  the  following :  urea,  lactic  acid, 
fatty  matter  in  excess,  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  cholesterin,  free 
carbonic  acid,  and  casein.  3.  Of  the  morbid  secretions  of  the  blood 
itself,  the  chief  is  pus,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  absorbed 
from  the  veins  or  from  suppurating  surfaces,  and  carried  into  the  cir- 
culation. 4.  Poisons  introduced  into  the  stomach,  by  wounds,  or  by 
the  unbroken  skin,  find  their  way  into  the  blood,  and  may  be  detected 
there  by  appropriate  tests. 

216.  The  constituents  of  the  blood  may  be  separated  and  thrown 
out  among  the  textures  of  the  body,  or  on  the  surface  of  membranes,  or 
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discharged  by  the  several  outlets.  Fibrine  plays  an  important  part  in 
every  process  of  reparation  ;  water  and  serum  are  formed  in  the  sacs  of 
serous  membranes,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue;  and  the  red  corpuscles 
escape  in  peculiar  states  of  debility.  In  intiammation,  accompanied  by 
loss  of  substance,  a  new  liquid  (pus)  is  formed. 

217.  The  chyle  and  lymph  which  are  constantly  being  added  to  the 
blood  bi'ingwith  them  many  useful  and  some  hurtful  principles  which 
must  be  dischai'ged  from  the  body.  The  priucii>al  organs  by  which 
this  is  eft'ected  are  the  lungs,  skin,  kidneys,  liver,  and  intestines. 

21 8.  Eesph'otion.  The  air-tubes,  after  repeated  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, tei  minate  in  small  vesicular  cells,  on  the  walls  of  which  a 
network  of  minute  blood-vessels  is  distributed.  The  membrane  of 
these  cells,  through  which  the  atmosphere  acts  on  the  blood,  is  believed 
to  be  at  least  thii  ty  times  as  extensive  as  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
lungs,  therefoi  e,  constitute  one  vast  excreting  surface,  from  which  there 
constantly  escapes  into  the  air  a  mixed  cloud  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
watei'.  An  intei'change  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  takes  place  through 
the  membiane  of  the  cells,  by  which  the  one  is  released  and  the  other 
absorbed,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  changing  the  colour  of  the  blood 
from  dark  blue  to  light  red. 

219.  Viewed  as  excreting  organs,  the  lungs  have  this  peculiaiity, 
that  they  require  for  the  due  perfoimance  of  their  functions  the  con- 
tact and  conf-tant  renewal  of  atmospheric  air.  This  is  brought  about 
by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
coinciding  with  the  depression  and  elevation  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
movements  in  healthy  and  well-formed  adults  are  repeated  about  eighteen 
times  in  a  minute. 

220.  The  lungs  are  always  expanded  by  air.  After  ordinary  expira- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  as  much  as  108  cubic  inches  of  air  remain; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  subject  to  change  does  not  exceed 
15  cubic  inches.  At  this  rate,  if  we  suppose  the  number  of  respira- 
tions to  be  twenty  in  the  minute,  no  less  than  432,000  cubic  inches,  or 
250  cubic  feet,  of  air  will  be  required  to  support  the  function  of  respi- 
ration during  twenty-four  hours.  But  if  the  body  were  to  remain  at 
rest  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  the  consumption  of  air  would  not 
be  so  great. 

221.  But  from  a  calculation  based  on  the  assumption  that  lOJ  ounces 
of  carbon  are  eliminated  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  an  adult  male  in 
twenty-four  hours,  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  the  quantity  of  air  required 
during  that  time  (no  portion  being  used  more  than  once),  falls  little 
short  of  2000  cubic  feet;  so  that  if  a  man  were  shut  up  in  a  perfectly 
close  apartment,  opened  only  once  every  twenty-four  hours,  he  ought 
to  have  that  space  allotted  to  him.  On  the  same  principle,  a  close 
bedroom  occupied  during  a  night  of  eight  hours,  ought  to  have  nearly 
700  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  adult  male  occupant.  This  space  may  be 
safely  curtailed  where  sufficient  ventilation  is  practised;  but  the  space 
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;allotted  to  each  adult  during  twelve  hours,  whether  by  day  or  night, 
ought  not  to  fall  greatly  short  of  1000  cubic  feet,  that  is  to  say,  a  cube 
10  feet  in  every  dimension.  In  buildings  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
this  quantity  should  be  increased  at  least  one  half.  In  apartments 
occupied  for  "shorter  spaces  of  time,  75  cubic  feet  per  hour  would  be  a 
sufficient  allowance.  The  quantity  may  be  reduced  in  the  case  of  adult 
females  and  young  and  aged  persons  of  either  sex  ;  and  a  less  amount 
will  suffice  in  hospitals  and  public  establishments  in  the  country  than 
in  similar  institutions  in  large  towns. 

222.  The  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration  has  been  just 
taken  at  15  cubic  inches ;  but  this  is  probably  too  low  an  estimate. 
Vierordt  found  that,  in  his  own  person,  the  quantity  at  one  time  was 
nearly  five  times  as  gi'eat  as  at  another,  the  minimum  being  11,  an  ave- 
rage of  the  maxima  43,  and  the  mean  of  all  his  observations  31 ;  and 
Valentin,  by  experiments  on  young  adult  males,  whose  respiration  was 
tranquil,  or  only  somewhat  quickened,  obtained  a  minimum  of  14,  a 
maximum  of  95,  and  a  mean  of  40  cubic  inches.  The  principal  experi- 
menters on  respiration  give  estimates  or  measurements  founded  on  ex- 
periment, ranging  from  a  minimum  of  12  cubic  inches  (Goodwyn  and 
Abernethy),  to  a  maximum  of  40  cubic  inches  (Turin  and  Menzies). 

223.  According  to  the  lowest  estimate,  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in 
twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  14,930  cubic  inches,  or  8,534  grains ; 
according  to  the  highest,  to  39,600  cubic  inches,  or  18,612  grains. 
The  mean  of  the  three  estimates  (Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  Davy,  and 
Allen  and  Pepys)  is  nearly  28,736  cubic  inches,  or  14,985  grains.  The 
quantity  of  carbon  removed  from  the  blood  will  therefore  be,  according 
to  the  lowest  estimate,  2,820  grains,  according  to  the  highest,  5,148, 
and  the  mean  of  the  three  estimates  will  give  4,273  grains,  or  nearly 
10  ounces  avoirdupois.  This  estimate  fivlls  short  by  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  that  given  by  Dalton,  Liebig  found  that  an  adult  taking 
moderate  exercise  expires  daily  from  the  lungs  and  skin  an  average  of 
13'9  ounces  of  carbon. 

224.  Air  once  respired  contains  nearly  5  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  ;  but 
however  frequently  the  same  air  is  breathed,  it  never  contains  more 
than  10  per  cent.  The  respired  air  is  diminished  by  about  Jjth  of  its 
volume  ;  probably  through  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  When  pure 
oxygen  is  breathed,  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the  lungs  is 
increased. 

225.  Front's  experiments  show  that  more  carbonic  acid  is  generated 
in  a  given  time  between  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  than  between  8g-  P.M.  and 
3^  A.M. ;  and  more  during  the  day  than  at  night.  Less  carbonic  acid 
is  formed  in  females  than  in  males  ;  in  young  and  old  than  in  middle- 
aged  persons.  It  is  increased  by  repletion  and  exercise,  lessened  by 
fasting  and  l  est.  It  is  also  diminished  by  depressing  passions,  by  fatigue, 
by  spirituous  liquors,  tea,  or  vegetable  food,  and  by  the  long-continued 
use  of  mercury.  It  ijs  also  given  off  in  lai-ger  quantity  when  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer  are  low. 
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226.  The  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours 
amounts,  according  to  different  estimates,  to  from  2,880  to  13,704 
grains,  or  from  about  6  J  ounces  to  1  pint  11  ounces. 

227.  The  chief  function  of  the  lungs,  then,  is  to  free  the  blood  from 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  separation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  are  necessary  to  enable  the  blood  to  nourish  the 
body,  and  to  act  as  the  efficient  stimulus  to  all  its  functions.  The 
suspension  of  breathing  for  a  few  minutes  is  fatal  to  life,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  blood  not  purified  by  respiration  has  an  injurious  influence 
on  all  the  organs,  but  particularly  on  the  nervous  system, 

228.  The  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  is  greatly  increased  in 
the  first  stage  of  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  as  well  as  in  various 
chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  but  it  is  diminished  in  typhus  fever. 

229.  The  lungs  also  serve  as  channels  through  which  many  volatile 
matters  taken  into  the  stomach  escape  almost  unchanged ;  and  the 
sweet  breath  of  some  healthy  persons  and  the  tainted  breath  of  cachectic 
patients  proves  that  those  organs  may  also  sei-ve  as  avenues  through 
which  volatile  matters  formed  within  the  system,  and  circulating  with 
the  blood,  find  their  way  out  of  the  body.  Bernard's  experiments  also 
prove  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  introduced  into  the  circulation  escapes 
from  the  body  through  the  lungs. 

230.  The  Sweat. — The  Skin  pei'forms  two  important  functions  ;  it 
separates  from  the  blood  matters  which  would  be  injurious  if  retained  in 
it,  and  it  regulates  the  heat  of  the  body  by  the  discharge  of  water. 
The  chief  constituents  of  the  sweat  are  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  ammonia 
combined  with  lactic  acid  (according  to  some,  with  acetic  acid),  urea,and 
a  variety  of  salts. 

231 .  The  carbon  eliminated  by  the  skin  in  twenty-four  hours  amounts, 
according  to  Dalton,  to  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  being  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  that  given  off  from  the  lungs.  Sometimes  carbonic  acid  is 
exhaled  with  nitrogen,  sometimes  nitrogen  alone  is  given  off,  and  at 
others  neither  of  them  is  present.  The  quantity  of  these  gases  also 
vaiies  considerably  with  the  quantity  of  food  and  the  amount  of  mus- 
cular exertion.  Nitrogen  is  most  abundant  after  animal,  and  carbonic 
acid  after  vegetable,  food. 

232.  The  exhalation  from  the  skin  amounts,  according  to  Dalton's 
estimate,  to  6f  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  more  accurate  expe- 
riments of  Seguin  give  7  grains  per  minute  in  a  male  in  a  state  of  rest, 
or  little  loss  than  IJ  lb.  in  twenty-four  hours. 

233.  The  aqueous  exhalation  is  partly  mere  evaporation,  and  partly  a 
secretion.  The  emporation  is  due  to  common  ])liysical  causes,  and  is 
increased  by  a  diy  and  warm  atmosphere,  by  air  in  motion,  and  by 
diminished  pressure  of  the  air;  lessened  by  moist  and  still  air,  and  by 
increased  atmospheiic  pressure.  The  secretion  is  iucreii^ed  by  moderate 
excitement  of  the  circulation,  and  diminished  by  rest. 
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234.  The  perspiration  is  diminished  when  other  secretions  are  greatly- 
increased  :  thus  tlie  skin  is  dry  in  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  cholera,  and  dropsy. 
It  is  also  diminished  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  and  continued 
fevers,  and  at  the  commencement  of  all  febrile  affections,  as  well  as 
in  acute  inflammations,  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  and  in  the  febrile  exan- 
themata. In  the  first  class  of  cases  a  small  quantity  of  blood  circulates 
through  the  vessels  of  the  surface ;  in  the  second,  the  circulation  is 
increased  beyond  the  secreting  point. 

235.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perspiration  is  increased  in  the  sweating 
stjige  of  intei  mitteut  fevers ;  in  mild  continued  fevers  ;  in  catarrhal 
and  miliary  fevers ;  and  in  inflammatory  affections  of  moderate  severity. 
It  is  also  increased  whenever  determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  is  com- 
bined with  debility  of  the  capillaries,  as  in  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis  and  other  exhausting  maladies.  In  extreme  debility,  again, 
the  perspiration  is  augmented  through  the  weakness  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  though  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  them  is 
diminished.  Such  are  the  cold  sweats  of  the  dying.  The  perspiration 
is  also  very  abundant  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart. 

236.  The  odour  of  the  perspiration  appears  to  be  compounded  of  a 
sourness  due  to  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  and  of  a  peculiar  animal  odour 
perceptible  in  bedrooms,  in  rooms  recently  occupied  by  bodies  of  men, 
and  in  most  persons  after  laborious  exertion.  The  sour  odour  pre- 
dominates in  some,  the  animal  odour  in  others.  The  first  is  heightened 
in  catarrhal,  rheumatic,  and  arthritic  diseases,  in  childbed,  and  in  inter- 
mittent fevers ;  the  last  in  pulmonary  consumption,  and  in  many 
persons  of  unsound  mind. 

237.  Sweats  are  sometimes  partial,  as  in  phthisis  ;  sometimes 
general,  as  in  the  sweating  stage  of  fevers  ;  and  partial  sweats  pass 
into  general  ones. 

238.  Remedies  act  on  the  skin  chiefly  through  the  circulation,  some 
by  diminishing,  others  by  increasing  the  heart's  action.  The  passions 
of  the  mind  also  affect  the  secretion  from  the  skin,  by  exciting  or  de- 
pressing tlie  action  of  the  heart,  agreeable  emotions  producing  a  warm 
moist  glow,  the  stronger  depressing  emotions,  copious  cold  perspirations, 

239.  The  Urine. — The  kidneys  subserve  the  twofold  purpose  of 
relieving  the  system  of  excess  of  water,  and  of  i-emoving  (in  suspension 
or  solution)  solid  matters  which  have  been  taken  as  food,  or  have  re- 
sulted from  the  disorganization  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues. 
These  last  occur  under  the  form  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  certain  sul- 
phates and  phosphates.  The  urine  is  also  the  channel  for  the  removal  of 
medicines  and  poisons. 

240.  The  quantity  of  urine  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  activity  of  the  skin :  48  ounces  is  about  the  average. 
Whatever  be  the  quantity,  it  should  contain  about  1  ounce  of  urea. 
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241.  The  most  important  constituents  of  urine  are  water,  uvea,  and 
m-ic  acid.   The  two  latter  ingredients  consist  of  the  following  elements : — 


Urea 

Uric  acid  . , 


Nitrogen. 
47 
31 


Carbon. 
20 
40 


Oxygen. 

27 
27 


Hydrogen. 
7 

2 


Urea  and  uric  acid,  therefore,  contain  so  large  a  proportion  (urea 
nearly  fifty  per  cent.)  of  nitrogen,  that  they  are  the  principal  means 
by  which  this  gas  is  eliminated  from  the  system.  They  vaiy  with  the 
quality  of  the  food,  being  increased  by  animal  and  diminished  by 
vegetable  diet  ;  they  are  almost  absent  in  infants  at  the  breast ;  and  go 
on  increasing  towards  manhood. 

242.  The  quantity  of  the  urine  is  increased  by  the  suppression  of 
other  secretions,  and  lessened  by  their  increase :  and  this  is  specially 
true  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation.  As  the  urine  attracts  special  atten- 
tion at  the  bedside,  it  will  be  more  minutely  examined  in  the  next 
chapter. 

243.  The  Bile. — This  secretion  has  been  well  described  as  a  soapy 
solution  of  two  peculiar  fatty  acids  combined  with  soda,  forming  the 
so-called  glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of  soda.  These,  dissolved  in 
about  nine  times  their  weight  of  water,  constitute  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  secretion,  every  hundred  parts  of 
which  contain  64  of  carbon,  9  of  hydrogen,  3  of  nitrogen,  and  24 
of  oxygen.  The  quantity  of  bile  formed  in  twenty-four  hours  has 
been  estimated  at  from  17  to  54  ounces.  If,  in  the  absence  of 
precise  data,  we  take  the  quantity  at  one  pint,  and  suppose  it  to 
weigh  9000  grains,  it  follows  that,  as  the  solid  constituents  form 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  secretion,  their  weight  will  be  about  900 
grains.  As,  again,  nine-tenths  of  these  solid  constituents  consist  of 
taurocholic  acid,  it  follows  that  about  810  grains  of  this  substance  are 
secreted  daily.  Now  64  parts  in  100,  or  rather  more  than  three-fifths 
of  this,  consist  of  carbon.  This  will  give  for  the  carbon  contained  in 
the  bile  nearly  520  grains  ;  and  as  the  bile  daily  voided  with  the 
faices  does  not  weigh  more  than  a  scruple,  upwards  of  an  ounce  of 
carbon  must  find  its  way  into  the  intestines,  to  be  absorbed  and 
carried  into  the  circulating  system  as  prepared  fuel  for  the  lungs 
(§  170,  et  seq.).  Hydrogen,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  seventh  of  this 
quantity,  would  have  to  be  similarly  disposed  of. 

244.  The  glandular  structures  of  the  intestines,  especially  those  in 
and  near  the  csecum,  evidently  bear  a  part  in  freeing  the  system  from 
noxious  mattej-s,  though,  fiom  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  possible 
to  assign  their  precise  i'uuction.  Their  inflamed  and  diseased  condition 
in  typlioid  fever,  and  under  the  fatal  operation  of  such  poisons  as 
arsenic,  mercury,  and  antimony,  coujiled  with  the  fact  that,  in  poison- 
ing by  the  last-named  substance,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  it 
in  large  quantity,  justify  us  in  classing  these  intestinal  glands  among 
the  most  important  of  the  excreting  organs. 
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245.  By  the  lungs,  skin,  kidneys,  liver,  and  bowels,  the  blood  is 
freed  from' useless  or  hurtful  matters.  The  excretions  of  these  organs 
have  been  examined  separately  ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  them 
collectively,  in  order  to  show'what  share  each  bears  in  removing  effete 
matters  from  the  blood. 

24(3.  An  average  of  fourteen  experiments  made  by  Dalton  on  his 
own  person,  on  successive  days  in  the  month  of  March,  gave  the  follow- 
ing results,  the  urine  and  faces  being  ascertained  by  weight,  and  the 
secretions  of  the  skin  and  lungs  by  calculation. 

The  ingesta  weighed  91  ounces.    The  egesta  were  as  follows  : — 

Urine  482  oz. ;  exhalation  from  the  lungs  and  skin  37J  oz.  (30f  oz. 
by  the  lungs,  and  6f  oz.  by  the  skin) ;  fa?ces  5  oz. :  or,  more  than 
half  by  the  kidneys  ;  a  third  by  the  lungs;  a  thirteenth  by  the  skin  ; 
and  an  eighteenth  by  the  bowels. 

247.  The  bulk  of  these  excretions,  and  consequently  of  the  food  and 
drink  by  which  they  are  supplied,  consists  of  water.  Of  the  91  ounces, 
no  less  than  7 6  consisted  of  water,  which  was  contained  in  the  several 
excretions  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Urine  45j  oz.  ;  lungs  20|  oz. ;  skin  6i  oz. ;  fseces  3|  oz.  Total, 
76  oz.,  or,  about  five-eighths  by  the  kidneys  ;  a  fourth  by  the  lungs  ;  a 
twelfth  by  the  skin  ;  and  a  twentieth  by  the  bowels. 

248.  The  separation  of  water  is  evidently  an  important  use  of  these 
excretions,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  one  of  these  organs  may 
become  vicarious  of  another  in  this  respect.  Thus,  when  the  exhalation 
from  the  skin  is  increased  by  exercise  or  by  any  other  cause,  the  urine 
is  diminished  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  diabetes,  the  flow  of 
urine  is  increased,  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  harsh.  The  functions  of 
the  lungs  and  skin  are  also  closely  connected.  When,  during  exercise, 
the  skin  is  moist,  the  respiration  is  free  ;  but  if,  the  skin  being  diy,  the 
circulation  is  at  the  same  time  excited,  the  respiration  is  oppressed  ;  but 
the  moment  moisture  breaks  out  on  the  skin,  the  lungs  are  relieved  as 
by  a  charm,  and  respiration  becomes  natural  and  easy.  The  pedestrian 
will  recognise  the  truth  of  this  statement,  it  is  the  rationale  of  the 
"  second  wind  "  of  those  who  take  strong  exercise. 

249.  The  quantity  of  water  removed  by  the  bowels  being  compara- 
tively small,  has  little  effect  on  the  other  secretions  ;  but  if  increased  by 
the  operation  of  a  purgative,  the  urine  is  diminished,  and  in  violent 
diarrhoea,  and  in  cholera  especially,  is  often  entirely  suppressed.  The 
exhalation  from  the  lungs  is  also  probably  affected  by  the  quantity  of 
the  secretions  poured  out  by  the  other  organs. 

250.  Next  to  the  water  thus  removed  from  the  system,  the  most 
abundant  material  is  carbon.  It  is  eliminated  by  the  different  organs 
in  the  following  proportions: — 

Lungs  10 J  oz. ;  skin  |  oz. ;  urine  J  oz. ;  faeces  ^  oz.  Total,  11§  oz. 
Hence  the  blood  is  purified  of  its  carbon  by  the  lungs,  kidneys,  skin,  and" 
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liver.  Of  tliese  the  lungs  excrete  so  much  the  larger  proportion,  tiiat 
no  single  oigan,  nor  all  jointly,  ain  supply  their  place  when  their 
functions  are  much  embarrassed.  Some  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the 
faeces  is  furnished  by  the  bile.  The  rest  has  never  formed  part  of  the 
circulating  fluid. 

251.  The  lungs  and  skin  excrete  cai-bon  with  oxygen,  as  carbonic  acid  ; 
the  kidney,  with  niti  ogen  and  oxygen,  and  a  small  propoition  of  hydro- 
gen, as  urea  and  uric  acid ;  and  the  liver,  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
comparatively  little  nitrogen,  as  cholic  and  glycocholic  acids.  As  the 
carbon  is  similarly  combined  in  the  secretions  of  the  lungs  and  skin,  it 
is  easily  seen  how  the  functions  of  the  skin  may  become  vicarious  of 
those  of  the  lungs.  The  relief  afforded  to  the  lungs  during  exercise  by 
free  perspiration  probably  arises  in  part  from  the  excretion  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  colliquative  sweats  in  phthisis. 

252.  The  close  relation  existing  between  the  functions  of  the  liver  and 
lungs  is  proved  by  the  frequent  coexistence  of  diseases  of  those  organs  : 
that  the  one  may  be  vicai  ious  of  the  other  is  shown  by  the  large  size 
of  the  liver  in  the  foetus. 

253.  The  essential  constituent  of  the  urine  (urea)  contains  carbon  in 
considerable  quantity.  It  is  directly  derived  by  oxidation  fi-om  uric 
acid,  which  contains  twice  the  quantity  of  carbon,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
product  intermediate  between  the  effete  nervo-muscular  tissues  on  the 
one  hand,  and  urea  on  the  other.  Disordered  function  of  the  lungs  or 
skin  leads,  therefore,  to  the  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  system. 

254.  Nitiogen  is  at  one  time  absorbed,  at  another  exhaled,  by  the 
lungs,  also  by  the  skin  in  variable,  but  probably  not  in  large  quantity  ; 
but  it  is  nearly  absent  from  the  bile.  The  appropriate  organ  for  its 
removal  from  the  system  is  the  kidney.  In  what  degree  other  excre- 
tions may  be  vicarious  of  the  kidney  in  this  respect  is  not  yet  known. 
In  urajmia  the  stomach  attempts  the  elimination  of  urea. 

255.  The  secretions  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  liver  abound  in  salts; 
one  of  these  organs  may,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  vica- 
rious of  another  in  their  removal  from  the  system.  Certain  saline  sub- 
stances are  accumulated  in  large  quantity  in  diseased  organs  at  the 
expense  of  some  secretion  of  which  they  form  a  normal  constituent. 
Thus  common  salt,  found  in  excess  in  the  sputa  from  hepatized  lungs, 
but  absent  from  the  urine,  is  restored  to  the  urine  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  disease,  as-  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Beale. 

256.  In  the  similarity  of  the  matters  excreted  by  the  several  organs, 
we  recognise  a  provision  for  maintaining  the  normal  constitution  of  the 
blood  under  the  less  severe  functional  disorders  ;  while  tlie  efforts  made 
by  one  organ  to  supply  the  place  of  another,  probably  account  for  some 
of  the  more  familiar  symptoms  of  disease.    When  these  efforts  are 

.unavailing,  the  constitution  of  the  blood  becomes  seriously  altered,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  patient. 
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257.  The  following  table  presents  at  one  view  the  results  of  Dalton's 
experiments ;  the  last  three  lines  being  rude  approximations  : — 

Pulmonary   Cutaneous  Tjrine 

Exhalation.  Exhalation. 

Egesta    .     .     .    30f  oz.  .  ,  6f  oz.  . .  48^oz. 

Water    .     .     .    20|oz.  ..  6^oz.  ..  45Joz. 


Fteces. 

Total. 

a       0      OZ*       •  • 

91  oz. 

.  3|oz.  .  . 

765OZ. 

.  I5OZ.  . . 

14foz. 

. .    foz.  .  . 

llfoz. 

IJoz. 

1  oz. 

.     foz.  .. 

foz. 

Solid  residue.     .    lOjOz.  ..    |oz.  ..    3  oz. 

Consisting  of  substances  containing — 
Carbon     .     .     .    lOJoz.  .  .     ^oz.  .  .  Joz. 

Nitrogen  and  other  gaseous  elements  of  urea 
and  uric  acid,  exclusive  of  carbon  .     .  IJoz. 

Salts,  &c  1  oz. 

Residue  of  undigested  matters  

258.  In  the  foregoing  statement  and  tabular  summary  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  received  through  the  lungs. 
This  gas,  as  essential  to  the  support  of  the  frame  as  food  itself,  by 
uniting  with  the  etlete  textures,  gives  rise  to  compounds  which  cannot 
support  lifi^,  and  these  being  absorbed  into  the  current  of  tlie  circula- 
tion, seek  their  exit  from  the  body  through  the  excreting  organs.  If 
we  suppose  the  weight  of  the  body  to  remain  unchanged,  the  oxygen 
introduced  by  the  act  of  respiration,  added  to  the  food  consumed,  must 
equal  in  weight  the  matters  rejected  by  the  excreting  organs.  Tiie 
part  borne  by  each  organ  in  this  work  of  elimination  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  embodies  the  figures  of  two  tables  given  by 
Vierordt  in  his  '  Grundriss  der  Physiologie,'  p.  192.  3952  grammes 
of  food  and  drink  are  lesolved  into  their  elements,  and  traced,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  excretions  through  which  they  pass  from  the  body. 


Excreted  by 

Received  as  Food. 

Lungs 

Skin 

Kidneys 

Bowels 

Water  in  food  and  drink  . 

2,818 

330 

660 

1,700 

128 

Oxygen  (from   air  744, 

from  food  38)  . 

782 

651 

7 

11 

12 

101 

Hydrogen  from  food  . 

19 

•  • 

3 

0 

13 

Carbon           ,,        ,  . 

282 

249 

3 

10 

20 

Nitrogen  „ 

19 

16 

3 

Salts  ,, 

32 

26 

6 

3,952 

1,230 

670 

1,766 

172 

114 

With  the  exception  of  101  parts  of  oxygen  and  13  of  hydrogen, 
supposed  to  unite  as  water,  tlie  watery,  g;istoiis,  and  saline  elements  of 
the  food  are  here  traced  to  the  organs  by  which  they  leave  the  body. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  experiments  from  which  these 
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figures  aie  deducerl,  tlie  oxygen  received  in  respiration  is  little  kss 
than  a  fifth  part  by  weight  of  all  the  solid  and  liquid  matters  taken  as 
food,  and  very  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  saline  matters  contained  in  all  that  part  of  the  food  that 
is  not  water. 

2.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  CIRCCTLATING 

SYSTEM, 

Having  now  examined  the  function  of  digestion  ;  the  blood,  and  its 
constituents;  the  secretions  destined  to  fiii-ther  uses;  and  the  excre- 
tions by  which  the  blood  is  freed  from  useless  or  hurtful  matters  ; — it 
remains  to  consider  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which  the  blood 
is  renewed, purified,  and  distributed  through  the  frame:  in  other  words, 
to  examine  the  functions  of  absorption,  secretion,  nutrition,  and  circu- 
lation. This  will  be  done  in  the  following  order : — the  action  of  the 
heart ;  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteiies ;  the  functions  of  the 
capillaries,  of  the  veins,  and  of  the  absorbents. 

259.  The  Circulation. — The  heart  is  the  centre  of  two  incomplete 
circulations ;  one  throu£;h  the  luncrs,  besiinnina;  at  the  ris;ht  venti  icle, 
and  ending  at  the  left  auricle  ;  the  other  through  the  body,  commenc- 
ing at  the  left  ventricle,  and  ending  at  the  right  auricle ;  the  two 
together  forming  a  complete  circulation,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
blood.  A  third  circuit  consists  of  the  coronary  arteries  springing  from 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  and  the  coronary  vein  opening  into  the 
right  auricle. 

260.  These  three  incomplete  circulations  consist  of  vessels,  all  of 
which  are  always,  and  in  all  states  of  the  living  body,  full  of  blood, 
though  more  or  less  distended  as  it  is  increased  or  lessened  in  quantity. 

261.  The  vessels  in  question  consist  of  an  arterial  trunk  spht  into 
numerous  small  branches,  of  a  venous  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of 
equally  numerous  small  veins,  and  of  capillary  vessels  uniting  the  two, 
and  this  — arteries  dividing  into  small  branches,  and  corresponding 
small  veins  uniting  to  form  venous  trunks — is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  vena  portse,  and  the  minute  vascular  system  of  the  kidney,  the 
mechanism  of  the  circulation  throughout  the  body. 

262.  A  general  view  of  the  circulation,  including  the  portal  system, 
is  given  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  a  d  represents  the  circulation  through  the 
body,  b  c  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  e  e  the  exceptional  portal 
system,  and  g  g  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  system.  The  darker  parts 
of  the  plan,  on  the  left  of  the  diagiam,  represent  the  venous  system, 
and  the  lighter,  to  the  right,  the  arterial  system.  The  arrows  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  stream  of  blood.  The  circulation  through  the  heart 
is  apparent  without  the  use  of  letters. 

263.  Tlie  Heart's  Action. — The  heart  is  the  source,  and  chief  cause, 
of  the  circulation  through  the  blood-vessels.  The  ventricles,  expelling 
their  contents  with  more  or  less  frequency  and  foj-ce,  in  different  per- 
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sons  and  in  the  same  person  at  different  ages  and  at  different  times, 
send  out  at  each  contraction  the  blood  received  into  the  auricles  from 


send 

the  large  venous  trunks. 


Fig.  1. 


2G4.  The  average  number  ot  contractions  in  a  minute  may  be  set 
down  at  70  for  an  adult  male,  and  80  lor  an  adult  female.    The  quan- 
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tity  of  blood  forced  into  the  aorta  at  each  beat  of  the  heart  in  a  healtliv 
adult  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  five  or  six  ounces; 
and  the  total  quantity  contained  in  the  body  at  about  twenty  pounds 
(§  190),  Assuming  two  ounces  to  be  expelled  at  each  contraction, 
twenty  pounds  to  be  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  and  the 
pulse  to  beat  seventy  times  in  a  minute,  and  further  assuming  the 
whole  of  the  blood  to  be  always  in  the  current  of  the  circulation,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  given  portion  of  it  could  not  complete  the  circuit  of 
the  body  in  less  than  two  minutes  forty  seconds.  Miiller,  however, 
estimated  the  time  required  at  from  one  to  two  minutes,  and  Volkmann 
at  34J  seconds  in  an  infant,  and  65f  seconds  in  an  adult  male.  But 
Hering's  experiments  on  the  horse  prove  that  the  circulation  may  be 
completed  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  seconds ;  while  more  accurate  expe- 
riments of  Blalce's  give  from  twelve  to  twenty  seconds.  For  the  dog, 
Mr.  Blake's  experiments  give  so  short  a  period  as  nine  seconds ;  and 
he  showed  that,  in  the  same  animal,  a  poison  passes  from  the  jugular 
vein  to  the  lungs  in  four  seconds  ;  from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  coronary 
arteries  of  the  heart  in  seven  seconds ;  from  the  jugular  vein  to  the 
carotid  artery  in  from  five  to  seven  seconds ;  and  from  the  aorta  to 
the  capillaries  in  four  seconds.  Bernard  has  also  shown  tliat  wlien  a 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  dog,  the  gas  begins  to  be  eliminated  from  the  lun<Ts  in  three 
seconds,  and  when  introduced  into  the  femoral  vein  in  seven  seconds. 

The  estimated  quantity  of  the  blood  must,  therefore,  be  too  high, 
and  that  expelled  at  each  beat  of  the  heart  too  low  ;  or,  what  is  perhaps 
as  probable,  the  whole  of  the  blood  is  not  constantly  in  tlie  current  of 
the  circulation,  but  remains  for  a  time  in  the  capillary  vessels,  subserv- 
ing the  functions  of  secretion  and  reparation.  The  observed  diflerence 
between  the  velocity  of  that  part  of  the  stream  of  blood  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  of  that  wliich  occupies  their 
central  axis,  is  also  another  element  in  the  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  calculation  and  experiment. 

265.  The  force  with  which  the  blood  is  expelled  by  the  left  ventricle 
has  been  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  four  pounds. 

266.  The  Arteries. — The  blood  sent  out  by  the  heait  is  distributed 
tx)  cverv  part  of  the  body  by  the  arteries.  The  larger  arterial  trunks 
are  hig'hlv-elastic  tubes,  destitute  of  muscular  fibre,  admitting  of  ex|)an- 
sion,  both  transverse  and  longitudinal,  and  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  volume  of  their  contents.  With  each  contraction  of  the  heart  they 
are  expanded  and  slightly  curved ;  and  Poiseuille  has  sliown  that  they 
underp-o  an  increase  of  size,  amounting,  in  the  carotid  artery  of  the 
horse,  to  g'jrd  of  its  capacity. 

The  laro-or  arteries,  by  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  blood  and  re- 
acting upon  it,  cause  a  delay  in  its  motion  which  would  not  occur  in 
rio-id  tubes  •  hence  the  pulse  is  somewhat  later  in  the  arteries  remote 
from  the  heart  than  in  those  near  it.  Tliis  elasticity  also  equalizes 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  causes  it  to  flow  in 
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an  even  stream.  It  al'-o  accounts  for  their  empty  state  after  death, 
their  contents  being  forced  into  the  veins.  In  old  age  this  property  is 
lost  through  degeneracy  or  ossification. 

267.  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries  can  only  be  made  apparent  by  the 
use  of  ingenious  instruments ;  but  the  large  arteries  m;iy  be  seen  to 
throb.  This  is  owing  to  the  longitudinal  extension  of  tlie  Vessel.  It 
is  stretched  and  curved  outwards  by  the  forcible  injection  of  blood  ; 
and  if  the  finger  be  applied  to  it  with  a  tolerably  firm  pressure,  this 
efibrt  at  change  of  place  is  felt.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  pressure 
of  the  finger  is  resisted  by  the  blood  forced  into  the  artery  ;  and  this 
resistance  is  also  felt.  These  two  things  together,  the  change  of  place, 
and  resistance  to  pressure,  constitute  the  Pulse,  which  will  be  more 
minutely  examined  in  the  next  chapter. 

268.  The  smaller  arteries  which  communicate  directly  with  the  small 
veins,  or  from  which  the  capillaries  spring,  have  two  muscular  coats, 
the  inner  longitudinal,  the  outer  circular.  In  cases  of  obstructed  capil- 
laiy  circulation  these  muscular  fibres  have  been  found  hypertrophied  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  condition,  first  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  George  Johnson  in  the  case  of  the  minute  arteries  of  the  kidney, 
extends  to  the  small  arteries  of  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  regulating  the  local  supplies  of  blood.  The  arteries 
intermediate  between  the  large  trunks  and  their  smaller  branches,  have 
more  or  less  muscular  fibre  as  they  approach  to  the  one  or  the  other 
class  of  vessels. 

269.  The  capillaries  are  vessels  of  extreme  minuteness,  consisting  ot 
a  single  membranous  coat,  through  which  the  portion  of  the  blood  des- 
tined for  secretion  or  nutrition  finds  its 

way.  They  form  a  network,  between  the 
meshes  of  which  the  proper  substance  of  each 
organ  lies,  or  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  several  tissues;  and  they  establish 
a  communication  between  the  last  divisions 
of  the  artei-ies,  and  the  first  of  the  veins. 
The  small  arteries  which  do  not  lose  them- 
selves in  veins  have  no  other  termination, 
and  the  veins  no  other  origin ;  and  there  are 
no  vessels  terminating  by  open  mouths. 
This  continuity  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
system  through  the  intervention  of  the 
capillaries  is  shown  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing of  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine  (Fig.  2), 
in  which  the  shaded  vessels  represent  the  veins,  and  those  in  outline 
the  ai'teries. 

270.  The  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  mainly  due  to  the 
heart's  action  ;  its  constant  and  equable  flow  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
arterial  trunks;  and  some  modifications,  at  present  httle  understood. 
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to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  smaller  arteries,  and  to  the  processes 
of  secretion  and  nutrition  going  on  in  the  parts  to  wliich  the  vessels  are 
distributed.  The  motion  of  the  blood  is  slow  in  the  capillaries,  owing 
to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  coats — a  resistmce  calculated  at  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fitths  of  the  force  of  the  heart. 

271.  In  health,  the  capillaries  subserve  the  important  function  ot 
nutrition  by  allowing  the  ready  exsudation  through  their  thin  mem- 
branous wall  of  the  materials  which  the  several  tissues  require  for  their 
growth  and  repair  ;  and  in  disease  they  play  an  important  part  in  the 
changes  known  as  inflammation,  irritation,  and  congestion. 

272.  The  minute  arteries  and  capillary  vessels  are  subject  to  changes 
in  health,  which  enable  us  to  understand  disease.  Shame  brings  a  blush 
to  the  cheek ;  fear  blanches  it.  Warmth  and  exercise  redden  the  skin  ; 
cold  and  continued  rest  deprive  it  of  colour.  Now,^ the  blush  of  shame, 
the  redness  caused  by  heat,  the  glow  of  exercise,  and  the  pallor  produced 
by  fear,  by  cold,  or  by  continued  rest,  depend  on  changes  in  the  circu- 
lation through  the  small  arteries  and  capillary  vessels. 

273.  There  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which  redness  of  the  surface, 
due  to  changes  in  the  small  vessels,  may  be  brought  about ; — the  circu- 
lation may  be  quickened, 

Fig.  3.  so  that  more  red  particles 

traverse  the  vessels  in  the 
same  time ;  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  calibre  of  the 
vessels  which  is  nearest  to 
their  coats,  and  which  in 
tranquil  states  of  circula- 
tion transmits  a  colourless 
fluid,  may  admit  the  red 
particles ;  or  the  size  of 
the  vessels  may  be  in- 
creased. These  statements 
are  fully  borne  out  by 
microscopic  examination 
of  the  circulation  in  the 
frog's  foot  (Fig.  3). 

The  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culation is  seen  to  increase, 
the  outer  portion,  a  a,  of 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
to  admit  red  pai-ticles,  c  d, 
and  tlie  size  of  the  vessels,  6  b,  to  increase  or  decrease. 

274.  In  the  examples  just  adduced  we  have  three  distinct  causes  ot 
determination  of  blood  to  the  skin :  in  the  first  an  emotion  of  the  mind  ; 
in  the  second,  a  local  application  to  the  vessels;  in  the  third,  the  in- 
creased action  ot  the  heart.    From  the  Hrst  e.xample  it  appears  that  the 
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state  of  the  small  vessels  may  be  changed  without  increased  action  of 
the  heart,  for  if  the  enlargement  were  due  to  that  cause,  the  blush 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  cheek ;  from  the  second,  that  local  appli- 
cations will  affect  them  in  the  same  way  ;  and  from  the  third,  that  the 
same  result  may  follow  from  the  stronger  and  more  frequent  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  itself.  The  cases  in  which  pallor  of  the  skin  occurs  are 
equally  instructive,  proving  as  they  do  the  local  effect  of  emotion  in 
contracting  the  small  vessels,  the  equally  local  effect  of  cold,  and  the 
remote  eliect  of  a  quiet  action  of  the  heart. 

275.  In  the  effects  of  emotion  and  of  stimulating  local  applications 
we  have  examples  of  the  small  vessels  dilating  without  any  force  from 
behind,  and  in  the  act  of  blushing,  proof  of  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  small  arteries,  due  to  a  nervous  influence. 

270.  As  the  capillaries  consist  of  a  single  membranous  coat,  without 
muscular  fibres,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  passive  in  the  local  changes 
that  occur  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  rate  of  the  cir- 
culation through  them  is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  small  arteries 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  greater  or  less  vigour  of  the  processes  of  seci  e- 
tion  and  nutrition  on  the  other. 

277.  It  appears,  then,  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  minute  arteries  is  only  to  be  accounted  tor  by  a  diminution 
or  suspension  of  their  contractility.  Now,  this  same  enlargement  of 
the  small  arteries  occurs  in  inflammation.  Is  it  due  to  the  same  cause? 
A  grain  of  sand  gets  into  the  eye,  and  in  a  short  time  the  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva  become  filled  with  red  blood,  and  enlarged,  obviously 
without  any  increased  action  of  the  heart,  for  the  other  eye,  equally 
affected  by  the  general  circulation,  is  not  inflamed.  Again,  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  ice  applied  to  the  finger  is  to  contract  the  vessels ;  but 
no  sooner  is  it  removed,  than  the  pale  skin  resumes  its  colour  and  be- 
comes even  redder  than  the  surrounding  skin.  This  change,  too,  is 
strictly  local,  and  independent  of  the  heart's  action.  The  same  contrac- 
tion of  the  small  arteries,  followed  after  a  variable  interval  by  dilatation, 
has  been  shown,  by  experiments  under  the  microscope,  to  follow  the 
application  of  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants.  So  that  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  agents  which  excite  inflammation  first 
cause  contraction  of  the  small  vessels  ;  and  that  this  contraction  is 
followed  by  dilatation. 

278.  These  actions  take  place  in  obedience  to  a  general  law,  that 
stimuli  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  acting  through  its  nerves, 
develope  the  special  functions  of  that  part  for  a  time,  but  that  the  nerv- 
ous force  suflers  an  exhaustion  proportionate  to  its  intensity  and  dura- 
tion, and  brings  about  a  condition  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  existed 
when  the  stimuli  were  first  applied.  In  the  case  now  under  considera- 
tion the  stiumlus  first  developes  the  proper  function  of  the  small 
arteries  (their  contractility),  exhaustion  ensues,  that  function  is  para- 
lysed, the  vessels  expand,  and  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  blood. 
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279.  During  this  (irst  period  ot  contraction  the  flow  of  the  blood  is 
retarded;  but  when  the  \'essels  become  dilated,  the  circulation  is  acce- 
lerated, to  be  again  retarded  aftei- 
an  interval  of  time.  The  small 
vessels,  in  becoming  dilated,  are 
also  sti-etched  and  twisted,  and 
here  and  there  even  become  vari- 
cose, as  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving  from  Valentin,  after 
Harting  (t'ig.  4).  In  consequence 
of  this  increase  of  size,  the  vessels 
admit  a  larger  number  of  red  par- 
ticles; and  those  that  previously 
conveyed  only  colourless  blood, 
now  become  ciirriers  of  red  blood. 

280.  The  changes  that  occur  in 
an  inflamed  part  are  not  long  con- 
fined to  the  small  vessels.  The 
larger  arteries  and  veins  suffer  the 
same  dilatation  ;  and  if  the  inflammation  prove  sevei'e  and  extensive,  the 
arterial  trunks  themselves  participate ;  and  thus  large  portions  of  the  body 
— a  hand,  a  foot,  a  limb,  or  an  internal  organ — become  so  many  congeries 
of  enlarged  vessels  containing  more  blood  than  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  body.  An  inflamed  hand,  for  instance,  contains 
much  more  blood  than  the  sound  one ;  its  radial  arteiy  is  evidently 
enlai-ged,  through  loss  of  contractility  and  increased  action  of  the  heart ; 
and  if  a  vein  of  that  side  be  opened,  it  will  pour  forth  much  more  blood 
than  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side. 

281.  Through  the  increased  action  of  the  heart,  which  occurs  in  all 
acute  inflammations,  blood  is  sent  in  greater  quantity  to  everj'  part 
of  the  frame,  and  gives  rise  to  symptomatic  fever,  converted,  if  the 
nervous  system  suffer  much,  to  the  state  known  as  irritation,  constitu- 
tionalirritation,  or  irritative  fever ;  if  the  patient  haa  been  intemperate, 
the  loss  of  his  accustomed  stimulus,  and  the  increased  flow  of  blood  to 
tlie  brain,  may  give  rise  to  delirium  tremens  ;  and,  should  the  power 
of  the  constitution  have  been  previously  exhausted,  the  fever  may 
assume  the  typhous  type  in  place  of  the  milder  form  it  assumes  in  the 
strong  and  robust. 

282.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  acute  inflammation  both  the  lieai-t 
and  the  small  arteries  are  ultimately  involved,  the  one  sending  forth 
more  blood,  the  other  receiving  more.  The  heart's  action,  which  is 
muscular  contraction,  is  increased  ;  the  action  of  the  small  arteries, 
which  is  also  muscular  contraction,  is  diminishtd.  So  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  increased  action  of  the  arteries,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  was  formerly  used:  that  which  was  called  increased  action, 
is,  in  fact,  diminished  acfion. 

283.  This  account  of  the  state  of  the  vascular  system,  and  of  the 
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circulation  generally,  in  inflammation,  though  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes,  must  not  he  taken  to  be  a  complete  theory  of  inflammation. 
We  have  yet  to  take  into  account  the  organic  tissues,  to  the  functions 
of  which  the  whole  vas-cular  system  is  subservient — the  artei'ies  and 
veins  as  carriers  of  the  blood  to  and  fi  om  them,  and  the  capillaries  as 
the  intermediate  connecting  tubes  through  the  membranous  walls  of 
which  the  tissues  attract  the  materials  of  their  growth  and  repair,  and 
the  fluid  solvent  of  such  portions  of  them  as  have  served  their  purpose 
in  the  economy,  and  become  effete. 

284.  The  secreting  cells,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  these  tissues, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  inflammation.  VVlien  it 
originates  in  increased  action  of  the  heart,  the  function  of  secretion  in 
the  cells  is  deranged  by  the  turgescence  of  the  vessels.  The  increased 
quantity  of  blood  imposes  on  them  more  work  than  they  ai-e  able  to 
perform.  Hence,  the  elements  of  the  secretion  accumulate  in  the 
blood,  while  the  turgescence  of  the  vessels  is  increased  and  perpetuated. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  is  an 
accumulation  in  the  blood  of  the  elements  of  an  important  secretion, 
say  of  the  bile  or  urine,  or  the  introduction  of  a  poison,  such  as  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  or  mercury,  the  second  link  is  the  rapid  destruction  of 
the  secreting  cells,  the  third,  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  capil- 
laries, and  the  last  link  of  the  local  chain,  t  he  dilatation  of  the  small 
arteries.  An  increased  action  of  the  heart  is  all  that  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  idea  of  inflammation  as  it  commonly  presents  itself. 

285.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  share  the  secreting  cells  have  in 
bringing  about  these  phenomena  is  aflbrded  by  inflammation  of  the 
kidney.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  is  a  rapid  desquamation 
of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  urinary  tubes  ;  the  detached  cells  clog 
the  tubes ;  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  arrested,  and  blood  or  serum 
is  extravasated  from  the  Malpighian  tufts. 

286.  The  processes  of  nutrition  and  inflammation  are,  in  fact,  strictly 
analogous.  In  healtliy  nutrition  the  cells  of  the  tissues  attract  from  the 
blood,  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  the  materials  of  growth  and 
repair ;  while  the  liquor  sanguinis,  from  which  these  materials  have 
been  abstracted,  having  dissolved  the  debris  of  the  effete  textures,  is 
restored  to  the  circulation  by  the  absorbents  and  veins.  In  adults, 
under  ordinary  circumstmices,  the  formation  of  new  exactly  counter- 
balances the  destruction  of  old  tissue;  but  during  the  period  of  growth, 
■and  in  certain  parts  of  the  system,  as  the  womb  and  breasts,  to  meet 
an  occasional  demand,  nutrition  is  more  active  than  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  same  thing  hai)pens  in  some  subacute  inflammations  which 
teiminate  in  hypei  trojjhy.  In  healthy  inflammation,  too,  the  increased 
attraction  of  the  tissues  di'aws  from  the  capillaries  liquor  sanguinis,  or 
coagulable  lymph  rich  in  fibrine,  and  capable  of  developing  cells  by 
which  the  destructive  eil'ects  of  inflammation  are  lepaired,  or  the 
tissues  increase  in  bulk  and  firmness. 

287.  The  enlargement  of  the  small  vessels  in  inflammation,  then,  is 
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quickly  followed  by  effusion.  When  the  skin  is  inflamed,  as  by  a  bum, 
serum  is  thrown  out  from  the  surface  under  the  cuticle,  and  a  blister 
rises:  when  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane  is  inflamed,  fluid  exsudes 
from  its  surface:  when  the  cellular  membrane  is  attacked,  the  fluid  is 
poured  into  its  cells.  This  effusion  varies  with  the  constitution  'and 
state  of  system,  the  condition  of  the  part,  and  the  intensity  and  nature 
of  the  inflammation  ;  and  may  present  every  variety  between  a  lymph 
abounding  in  fibrine,  and  a  lymph  rich  in  granules  or  corpuscles. 

288.  The  lowest  degi-ee  of  inflammation  merely  increases  the  natural 
secretion  of  the  part  attacked — of  serum,  in  the  case  of  sei'ous  mem- 
brane— of  mucus,  when  a  mucous  surface  is  inflamed.  A  higher 
degree  of  inflammation  causes  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  (the 
fibrine  of  the  liquor  sanguinis)  or  of  pus.  The  increased  natural  secre- 
tion of  the  serous  membranes  is  dropsy,  or,  when  of  limited  extent, 
osdema  ;  that  of  the  mucous  membranes,  flux.  Both  these  membianes, 
also,  when  the  inflammation  is  more  intense,  pour  out  fibiine  or  pus. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  pleura  or  peri- 
toneum become  glued  together,  and  the  effused  matter,  becoming 
organized,  forms  permanent  adhesions.  The  raucous  membranes,  too, 
when  highly  inflamed,  pour  out  coagulable  lymph  of  such  tenacity  as 
to  assume  the  shape  of  the  tubes  which  they  line,  and  even  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  detached  lining  membrane  itself.  This  occm-s  in  the 
larynx,  in  diptheria  and  croup ;  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  a  peculiar 
form  of  bi'onchitis ;  in  the  intestines,  in  dysentery  ;  in  the  kidneys,  in 
inflammatory  affections  of  those  organs.  Of  purulent  secretion  from 
serous  membranes,  empyema  is  an  example  ;  and  of  the  formation  of 
pus  by  mucous  surfaces,  purulent  ophthalmia. 

289.  When  the  small  vessels  return  to  their  natural  size,  and  any 
fluid  that  may  have  been  poured  into  the  suri-ounding  textures  is 
absorbed,  the  inflammation  is  said  to  terminate  by  resolution ;  when 
blood  is  thrown  out,  by  hemorrhage  ;  when  serum,  by  effusion  ;  when 
fibrine  or  coagulable  lymph  is  formed  and  organized,  by  adhesion  ; 
when  pus  is  effused,  by  suppuration ;  when  the  part  dies,  by  gangrene. 
Inflammation  of  mucous  suifaces,  or  of  exposed  portions  of  cellular 
membrane,  accompanied  by  the  effusion  of  pus,  and  the  more  or  less 
rapid  removal  of  the  part  affected,  constitutes  ulceration ;  and  a  similar 
process  in  the  substance  of  organs  is  known  as  ramollissement,  or 
softening. 

290.  The  generic  term  inflammation  is  often  qualified  by  other  words 
indicative  of  its  character.  Thus  we  have  adematous  inflammation,  or 
inflammation  terminating  in,  or  accompanied  by,  adema  ;  adhesive,  or 
inflammation  terminating  in  adhesion;  supimraiive,  or  inflammation 
issuing  in  suppuration  ;^ gangrenous,  or  inflammation  ending  in  gan- 
grene°  The  terms  acide,  and  chronic,  healthy  and  unhealthy,  common 
and  specific,  phlegmonous  and  erysipelatous,  are  also  used  to  designate 
varieties  of  inflammation. 

291.  When  inflammation  attacks  the  cellular  membrane,  whether  in 
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the  skin  or  in  the  substance  of  internal  organs,  it  takes  different  courses 
according  to  its  intensity.  If  slight,  it  tercoinates  in  resolution;  if 
more  severe,  effusion  may  take  place  ;  if  more  severe  stiU,  suppwution-; 
if  still  more  intense,  gangrene.  If  a  portion  of  the  cellular  membrane 
die,  or  if  blood,  serum,  or  fibrine  is  poured  out  so  abundantly  as  to 
distend  and  break  down  the  tissue,  pus  is  thrown  out  in  small  detached 
portions,  which,  by  solution  of  the  intervening  parts,  coalesce,  so  as  to 
fbm  one  single  collection  of  purulent  matter,  round  which  a  wall  of 
fibrine  or  coagulable  lymph  is  built  up,  becomes  organized,  and  consti- 
tutes a  cyst  or  sac.  This  collection  of  pus  in  a  cavity,  bounded  by  a 
wall  of  effused  and  organized  fibrine,  is  called  an  abscess — a  term  which, 
like  the  word  inflammation,  is  qualified  in  practice  by  phrases  indicative 
of  its  character  or  progress,  such  as  the  acute  or  phlegmonous,  and  the 
chronic  abscess. 

292.  Sometimes  the  constitution  is  not  strong  enough  to  build  up 
and  organize  a  wall  of  fibrine  about  the  dead  part,  and  then  the  pus 
finds  its  way  into  the  surrounding  cellular  texture,  and  forms  a  diffused 
abscess,  or  the  inflammation  is  peculiar,  as  in  erysipelas,  and  suppura- 
tion takes  place  with  little  or  no  adhesion. 

293.  In  rare  instances  the  pus  which  had  been  thrown  out  is 
absorbed,  and  the  abscess  is  said  to  be  dispersed  ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  fresh  pus  is  formed,  the  abscess  increases  in  size,  and  pi'esses  on 
surrounding  parts,  some  of  which  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  then  the 
abscess  is  said  to  point ;  and  if  it  is  near  the  surface,  the  skin  itself 
offers  least  resistance,  is  protruded,  and  stretched  more  and  more,  till  it 
bursts. 

294.  When  the  matter  of  an  abscess  is  discharged,  the  cavity  con- 
tracts, the  fibrinous  lining  is  cast  otF,  and  the  walls  become  a  suppu- 
rating surface,  on  which  fresh  fibrine  is  effused.  Part  of  this  fibrine 
becomes  organized  by  vessels,  which  either  form  within  it,  and  then 
connect  themselves  with  those  of  surrounding  parts,  or  gradually  extend 
into  it  from  those  parts.  These  newly- organized  portions  of  fibrine  are 
arranged  side  by  side  as  small  rounded  vascular  points,  called  granula- 
tions. The  fresh  surface  thus  created  secretes  pus,  which  protects  it 
from  the  air.  When  the  gi  anulations  approach  the  surface,  the  pus 
hardens  into  a  scab,  which  foi  ms  a  still  more  efficient  protection.  In 
healthy  persons  the  granulations  are  numerous,  small,  and  florid,  and 
coated  with  a  creamy  pus,  known  to  the  older  surgical  writers  as 
laudable  pus.  Unhealthy  granulations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  large, 
pale,  and  flabby,  and  discharge  a  thin  flaky  pus.  The  various  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  granulations,  and  the  changes  they  undergo 
with  alterations  in  the  geuei-al  health,  form  a  subject  of  interesting  and 
instructive  study. 

295.  When  the  tissues  are  divided,  and  the  two  edges  of  the  wound 
thus  formed  are  brouglit  close  together,  and  kept  in  contact,  a  speedy 
and  perfect  union  may  take  place,  and  the  wound  is  then  said  to 
have  been  healed  by  the  first  intention.    But  the  part  may  not  heal 
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in  this  simple  way  :  the  wound  may  gape,  and  an  open  sore  oi-  iilcer  be 
formed,  presenting  the  same  granulations  as  the  walls  of  an  abscess  that 
has  burst.  These,  once  completely  organized,  secrete  fresh  coaguiable 
lymph,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  moulded  into  new  granulations ;  and 
thus  the  ulcer  is  at  length  filled  up  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
skin,  and  protected  by  a  scab  ;  a  small  portion  of  new  tissue  is  mean- 
while formed  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  which  gradually  contract 
as  the  surface  heals.  Ultimately  the  scab  falls  off  and  exposes  the 
new-formed  tissue.  The  scar,  or  cicatrix,  is  at  first  red,  but  the 
colour  gradually  fades,  and  at  length  the  scar  is  recognised  by  its 
whiteness. 

296.  As  a  general  rule,  abscesses,  whether  in  the  integuments  or  in 
the  solid  viscera  of  the  body,  tend  towards  the  surface ;  but  to  this  rule 
there  are  exceptions.  If,  for  instance,  an  abscess  form  in  such  an  organ 
as  the  liver,  its  firm  close  structure  may  offer  more  I'esistance  than  the 
loose  texture  of  an  adjoining  intestine  ;  the  abscess  presses  upon  its 
coats,  and  adhesive  infiammation  is  set  up  between  the  two  layers  of 
serous  membrane ;  the  pei-itoneum  and  the  coats  of  the  intestine  are 
thus  so  glued  together  as  to  form  one  continuous  texture  through  which 
the  abscess,  continually  increasing,  forces  its  way,  till  it  bursts  and 
discharges  its  contents.  Sometimes  the  course  of  an  abscess  is  more 
circuitous,  as  when  an  abscess  of  the  liver  finds  its  way  through  the 
diaphragm,  and  opens  into  the  air-passages  of  the  lungs.  Sometimes, 
again,  an  abscess  in  a  solid  viscus  discharges  itself  into  the  serous  cavity 
which  surrounds  it.  Abscess  of  the  lung,  opening  into  the  sac  of  the 
pleura,  is  an  example  in  point. 

297.  As  a  general  rule,  the  matter  of  an  abscess  takes  the  shortest 
course  to  its  place  of  discharge ;  the  most  common  exception  being  in 
the  case  of  collections  of  matter  formed  beneath  fascis3,  by  which  they 
are  bound  down  and  diffused. 

298.  Ulceration  is  very  analogous  to  suppuration.'  Ulceration  of 
the  skin,  for  instance,  begins  with  inflammation,  and  is  followed  by  the 
effusion  of  serum  or  pus,  "known  as  a  vesicle  or  pustule.  This  breaks, 
and  leaves  an  uneven  surface,  covered  with  flakes  of  lymph,  and 
moistened  with  pus,  which  may  either  heal  in  the  way  just  described, 
or  extend  and  enlarge  by  the  destruction  of  the  skin  and  subjacent 
textures.  In  ordinary  cases  the  parts  are  reinoved  gradually,  and 
almost  imperceptibly ;  in  others,  with  great  rapidity,  when  the  ulcer  is 
c&Wedi  phagedenic ;  in  others,  again,  the  inflammation  is  so  intense  as 
to  cause  the  death  of  considerable  portions  of  the  cc41ular  membrane,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  a  sloughing  ulcer.  The  most  rapid  destruction 
of  parts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  has  received  the  name  of 
sloughing  phagedena,  or  hospital  gangrene.  Ulcers  are  further  de- 
signated as  acute  and  chronic ;  healthy  and  unhealthg,  inflamed,  indo- 
lent, and  irritable ;  congestice,  varicose,  fistulous,  rodent,  &c. 

299.  Gangrene  is  one  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation  ;  and  the 
death  of  a  limited  portion  6f  ■  the  cellular  or  other  texture  is  an  occa- 
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sional  cause  of  abscess.  The  common  boil  is  an  example  of  a  more 
extended  death  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  carbuncle  of  the  worst  form 
of  boil.  But  gangrene  may  take  place  without  the  formation  of  an 
abscess.  It  may  attack  a  limb,  in  consequence  of  tlie  extreme  languor 
of  its  circulation,  and,  beginning  in  the  foot,  extend  upwards  till  it 
reaches  a  part  where  the  circulation  is  active  enough  to  allow  of 
adhesive  inflammation.  Coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out  in  a  circle, 
dividing  the  sound  from  the  dead  parts  ;  granulations  are  formed,  pus 
effused,  and  at  length  natural  amputation  of  the  dead  member  will  be 
effected.  Thus,  through  the  different  effects  produced,  and  the  different 
secretions  poured  out,  in  different  degrees  of  inflammation,  the  body 
sets  limits  to  its  own  diseases,  and  repairs  the  most  severe  injuries. 

300.  Sometimes  gangrene  takes  place  without  inflammation,  as  in  a 
limb  of  which  the  arteries  are  ossified,  or  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
ergot  of  rye :  this  is  distinguished  as  dry  gangrene.  When  gangrene, 
from  extreme  languor  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower  extremeties, 
attacks  aged  persons,  it  is  known  as  senile  gangrene. 

301.  The  most  common  constitutional  or  predisposing  cause  of  gan- 
gi'ene  is  debility  ;  the  most  common  exciting  causes  are  severe  mecha- 
nical injury,  tiie  action  of  violent  irritants,  pressure,  and  intense  cold. 
The  immediate  or  proximate  causes  are  a  deflcient  supply  of  arterial 
blood,  impediments  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  and  injury  or 
division  of  the  nerves.  The  term  mortification  is  commonly  used  as 
synonymous  with  gangi-ene  ;  and  the  word  sphacelus,  or  slouah,  is 
generally  employed  to  characterise  a  part  not  susceptible  of  being 
restored  to  life. 

302.  A  complete  description  of  inflammation,  its  causes,  its  pheno- 
mena, its  terminations,  and  the  various  modifications  it  undei'goes  in 
different  states  of  health,  in  different  constitutions,  and  in  each  texture 
of  the  body,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work;  but  there  is  one 
important  species  of  inflammation  known  as  erysipelatous,  which  must 
not  be  passed  over. 

303.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  characterised  by  spreading  over 
the  skin  or  over  the  surface  of  membranes,  by  attacking  different  parts 
of  the  body,  either  simultaneously  or  by  metastasis,  by  its  contagious 
and  infectious  character,  and  by  the  lymph  which  is  poured  out  being 
incapable  of  organisation.  In  its  milder  forms,  as  when  it  attacks  the 
face,  the  disease  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  skin  itself,  and  is  then 
called  simple  or  cutaneous;  but  in  its  more  severe  forms  the  cellular 
membrane  is  implicated,  and  the  disease  is  known  as  phlegmonous 
erysipelas. 

304.  Closely  allied  to  erysipelas  of  the  skin  is  that  inflammation  ot 
the  peritoneum  which  occurs  in  puerperal  fever,  associated  with  acute 
inflammation  of  the  veins  of  tlie  uterus  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  followed  by  purulent  deposits  in  the  joints,  and  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
and  other  viscera.    The  coexistence  of  eiysipelas  on  the  skin  with  puer- 
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peral  fever,  of  erysipelas  on  the  infant  and  puerperal  fever  iu  the  mother, 
and  the  occurrence  of  diftuse  erysipelatous  inflammation  as  the  const- 
queuce  of  wounds  received  during  the  examination  of  tiie  bodies  of  wonien 
who  have  died  of  the  fever,  fully  establish  this  connection. 

305.  Congestion  is  nearly  allied  to  inflammation.'  It  consists  in  a 
passive  enlargement  of  the  small  vessels,  without  inflammatory  symp- 
toms or  other  effusion  than  that  which  consists  in  an  increase  of  the 
natural  secretion  of  the  part.  This  enlargement  of  the  vessels  is  the 
eflect  of  debility,  and,  as  such,  is  apt  to  continue  in  parts  in  wliich  the 
sj'mptoms  of  acute  inflammation  have  been  subdued.  It  is  common  in 
the  aged,  and  iu  peisons  exhausted  by  suffering.  Fi-om  its  involving 
the  veins  rather  than  the  arteries,  it  is  often  termed  venous  congestion. 
Pressure  is  a  common  cause  of  this  state:  hence  congestion  of  the  veins 
of  the  leg  after  long  standing,  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  from  wearing 
a  tight  cravat,  and  in  the  lungs  from  hindrances  to  the  l  espiration. 

306.  Congestion  of  internal  organs  is  a  common  occurrence,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  organic  disease,  and  iu 
the  hasmorrhage  and  dropsy  which  so  frequently  accompany  it.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  visceral  congestion,  such  as  cold  applied  to  the  surface, 
a  continued  dry  state  of  the  sliin  in  febrile  disorders,  and  the  plethora 
induced  by  a  rich  and  stimulating  diet,  combined  with  insufficient  exer- 
cise, are  very  simple  and  obvious.  The  continued  action  of  these  causes 
leads  sooner  or  later  to  organic  disease  in  some  predisposed  organ,  such 
as  the  brain,  tlie  lungs,  tlie  liver,  or  the  kidney.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  also  gives  rise  first  to  congestion,  and  then 
to  organic  disease  of  all  the  internal  organs. 

307.  But  besides  this  general  internal  congestion,  leading  to  organic 
disease  of  some  one  of  the  congested  organs,  there  are  instances  of  con- 
gestion commencing  in  a  single  organ,  and  forming  the  first  link  in  a 
chain  of  very  interesting  and  instructive  pathological  changes,  analo- 
gous to  those  already  described  as  belonging  to  inflammation,  §§  268 
and  284. 

308.  If  we  take  the  kidney  as  an  example,  the  primary  source  of  the 
congestion  would  seem  to  be,  in  all  cases,  either  an  impure  condition  of 
the  blood  (the  impurity  consisting  iu  the  excess  of  some  element  which 
should  be  eliminated  by  the  kidney),  or  a  process  of  desquamation 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  skin  in  scarlatina.  In  either  case,  the 
first  morbid  change  consists  in  desquamation,  or  separation  of  the 
secreting  cells,  which  are  lapidly  thrown  ofi'  in  large  numbers,  so  tliat 
the  tubes  become  clogged,  and  further  secretion  impeded ;  or  the  tubes 
become  altogether  denuded  of  their  ceUs.  This  leads  to  congestion  of 
the  intertubular  capillary  vessels,  extending  backwards  to  tlie  Malpighian 
capillaries,  which,  according  to  the  degree  of  congestion,  pour  out  blood 
or  serum,  or  first  blood,  then  serum.  Tiie  blood  thus  poured  out  is 
partly  discharged  with  the  urine,  and  partly  separated  into  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  the  fibiine,  and  part  of  tiie  colouring  matter,  coagulating 
in  the  tubes,  and  being  voided  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  moulds.  In 
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simple  desquamation,  these  moulds  have  epithelium-scales  adhering  to 
their  external  surfoce,  without  oil  globules  :  but  in  more  severe  forms 
of  disease,  especially  where  the  secreting  tubes  are  denuded  of  their  cells, 
oil  globules  are  found  blended  with  the  scales.  The  local  congestion 
thus  set  up,  if  extensive  or  of  long  continuance,  constitutes  an  obstacle 
to  the  movement  of  the  blood,  which  ultimately  affects  the  centre  ot 
the  circulation,  and  leads  first  to  over-action,  and  then  to  hypertrophy, 
of  the  left  ventricle.  After  a  time,  this  state  of  hypertrophy  causes 
congestion  of  other  internal  organs,  with  the  ha?morrhages  and  tlie 
seious  effusions  that  follow  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  due  primarily  to 
other  causes.  (Dr.  George  Johnson.) 

309.  Similar  changes  occur  in  asphyxia,  as  was  shown  by  Dr.  John 
Eeid.  The  carbonic  acid  accumulating  in  too  large  a  quantity  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  secreting  apparatus  of  the  lungs,  the  capillary  vessels 
become  turgid,  and  death  supervenes  before  inflammation  has  time  to 
develope  itself. 

310.  Hcemorrhage  is  a  common  consequence  of  congestion,  when  it 
is  termed  passive ;  but  it  sometimes  appears  to  flow  immediately  from 
the  arteries,  when  it  is  termed  active.  Haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is 
generally  caused  by  rupture  of  an  artery  ;  but  in  haemori  hage  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  the  blood  seems  to  exsude  through  the  coats  of  the 
vessels.  Haemorrhage  may  also  take  place  into  the  ducts  of  secreting 
organs,  such  as  the  liver  or  kidney.  In  scurvy  and  in  putrid  fevers  the 
hsemorrhage  is  due  partly  to  weakness  of  the  vessels,  and  partly  to  thin- 
ness of  the  blood.  Hsematemesis,  melsena,  and  haemorrhoids,  are  examples 
of  passive  haemorrhage.  The  copious  discharge  of  red  blood  from  the 
bowels,  traceable  by  the  use  of  the  speculum  ani  to  a  small  spot  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  is  a  good  example  of  the  active 
form. 

311.  Nutrition  and  secretion. — These  two  processes  are  essentially 
the  same ;  for  they  consist  in  the  development  of  simple  cells  endowed 
witii  independent  vitality,  and  capable  of  assimilating  from  the  blood 
their  own  peculiar  fluids. 

312.  The  secreting  organs  assume  various  forms :  but  consist  essen- 
tially of  a  basement  membrane  coated  with  epithelial  cells,  and  covered 
externally  with  a  network  of  blood-vessels. 

313.  In  nutrition  each  cell  runs  through  its  course  of  gradual  deve- 
lopment and  decay,  and  the  products  of  its  decomposition  (the  first  in 
order  being,  as  in  all  forms  of  decay,  carbonic  acid),  are  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  and  discharged  by  appropriate  excreting  organs, 

314.  In  secretion,  too,  the  cells  which  fonn  the  essential  secreting 
organ  ripen  by  the  absorption  of  materials  constituting  the  secretion, 
and  then  break  up  and  decay ;  tlie  mixed  products  being  poured  into 
tubes  fitted  for  their  reception  and  discharge. 

315.  The  fluids  thus  poured  out  by  the  secreting  organs  are  known 
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as  excrementitious  and  recrementitious ;  that  is  to  say,  thc-y  are  expelled 
as  hurtlul,  or  retained  to  serve  some  useful  purpose, 

316.  To  the  class  of  excrcmentitioiis  matters  belong  the  urine,  the 
sweat,  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  a  small 
portion  of  the  bile,  tlie  secretions  of  the  several  mucous  membranes  of 
the  body,  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  the  hair,  cuticle,  and  nails.  Milk 
and  semen,  the  one  nutritive,  the  other  reproductive,  form  a  class  by 
themselves, 

317.  Of  the  recrementitious  secretions  some  (as  those  of  the  salivary 
glands,  stomach,  liver,  and  pancreas)  subserve  the  process  of  digestion  ; 
others  (as  the  tears,  and  the  watery  secretion  of  the  Malpighian  tufts 
of  the  kidney)  cleanse  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  the  urinaiy  tubes  re- 
spectively; others  again  (as  the  sebaceous  secretions  of  the  skin,  the 
mucus  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  aqueous  secretion  of  the 
serous  membranes)  protect  the  parts  which  they  moisten  from  injury, 
and  facilitate  their  movements. 

318.  Another  secretion  not  destined  to  immediate  expulsion  from 
the  body  consists  of  the  fat  deposited  in  cells  of  the  adipose  tissue,  giving 
roundness  to  the  form,  tacilitating  motion,  protecting  the  external  parts 
from  cold,  and  serving  as  a  store  of  nourishment. 

319.  Of  secreting  organs  in  the  membranous  form  the  serous  mem- 
branes (the  pleura,  peritonasum,  arachnoid,  and  the  synovial  membranes 
of  joints)  are  examples,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membranes  (that  lining 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  the  alimentaiy  canal 
and  the  parts  communicating  with  it,  and  that  lining  the  urinaiy  pas- 
sages and  organs  of  generation).  The  skin  is  a  compound  organ,  con- 
taining a  variety  of  secreting  glands. 

320.  Glands,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  are  of  three  kinds 
— 1,  collections  of  blood  vessels,  as  the  spleen  and  placenta ;  2,  similar 
congeries  of  lymphatic  vessels  (lymphatic  glands) ;  and  3,  true  secreting 
organs.  These  latter  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  secreting  into  cells  a 
fluid  to  be  again  removed  by  absorption  (e.  g.,  the  thymus  and  thyroid 
glands),  the  other  furnished  with  ducts  for  the  discharge  of  fluids,  which 
either  subserve  other  purposes  in  the  economy,  or  are  thrown  off  as 
useless.  These  organs  all  consist  of  an  excretory  duct,  which,  if  we 
trace  it  backwards  from  its  trunk,  divides  into  branches,  and  these 
again  into  others  of  smaller  size,  until  the  smallest  terminate  in  blind 
extremities  of  various  shapes,  called  cells,  follicles,  acini,  &c.  On  the 
outside  of  these  minute  terminations,  the  capillary  blood-vessels  ramify, 
and  the  appropriate  secretion  permeating  their  invisible  pores,  di-ops 
into  the  cell,  follicle,  or  acinus,  and  thence  flows  into  the  duct.  The 
unused  blood  is  returned  by  appropriate  veins. 

321.  In  the  kidney,  the  secreting  apparatus  is  more  complicated, 
consisting  of  a  tuft  of  vessels  (the  Malpighian  body),  which  secrete  water, 
and  tubes  lined  with  epithelium,  which  eliminate  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  urine.    The  water  serves  to  wash  out  these  solid  mattei-s — an 
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operation  assisted,  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  probably  in  mammalia  also, 
by  the  cilia  which  line  a  portion  of  the  tubes. 

322.  Secretion,  like  nutrition,  is  subject  to  differences  in  degree  and 
in  kind.  The  natural  seci  etion  of  a  part  is  augmented  by  increased  flow 
of  blood,  provided  it  be  not  excessive.  Thus  perspiration  follows  exer- 
cise, and  diai-rhcea  ensues  on  slight  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels.  Secretion  may  also  be  increased  by  debility  of  the 
small  vessels,  when  the  circulation  is  languid,  as  in  the  cold  sweats 
following  a  faint,  or  preceding  dissolution.  These  two  causes  of  increased 
secretion — augmented  flow  of  blood,  and  weakness  of  the  vessels — com- 
bine to  produce  the  night  sweats  of  hectic  fever.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natural  secretion  of  a  part  is  diminished  when  the  supply  of  blood 
is  either  lessened  or  augmented,  as  is  the  case  with  the  skin  both  in  the 
cold  and  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever.  In  this  latter  case,  as  soon  as  the 
fever  subsides,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  skin  falls  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  sweating  begins.  The  nerves,  too,  have  great  effect  on  the 
secretions,  as  is  seen  in  the  flow  of  tears  from  grief,  joy,  or  v&ge,  and  in 
the  effects  of  fear  or  anxiety  on  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  bowels.  Mental 
emotion,  however,  checks  some  secretions.  Thus  fear,  which  increases 
the  secretion  of  the  skin,  checks  that  of  the  salivary  glands. 

323.  But  the  secretions  vary  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  liable  to  morbid  changes.  Thus,  the  serous  membranes, 
which  in  health  secrete  a  watery  mist  or  vapour,  under  a  certain  degree 
of  inflammation  pour  out  serum,  and  dropsy  results ;  under  a  higher 
degree  hquor  sanguinis  is  poured  out ;  under  a  diffei  ent  and  perliaps 
higher  degree,  pus.  The  mucous  membranes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation,  secrete  a  glairy  fluid,  tough  mucus,  pus,  or  fibrine,  or 
all  these  secretions  blended  in  difl^erent  proportions,  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  course  of  a  severe  attack  of  catarrh. 

324.  Serious  consequences  result  from  the  suppression  of  secretions, 
or  fi  om  the  non-elimination  of  some  of  their  important  constituents. 
Jaundice  is  an  example  of  the  suppression  of  an  entire  secretion.  The 
non-elimination  of  urea,  or  of  its  combinations,  by  the  kidneys,  is  an 
example  of  the  suppression  of  an  important  constituent,  followed  in 
slight  cases  by  erythematous  swellings  and  boils  ;  in  more  severe  ones, 
by  gout  and  rheumatism  ;  in  extreme  cases,  by  fatal  coma. 

325.  What  has  been  said  of  the  similarity  of  structure  in  the  several 
secreting  organs  will  prepare  us  to  view,  without  much  surprise,  the 
assumption  by  one  secreting  organ  of  the  functions  belonging  to  another. 
This  is  tei  med  the  metastasis  of  secretions.  Familiar  examples  of  this 
phenomena  are,  the  secretion  of  urine,  or  of  a  fluid  nearly  resembling 
it,  by  the  skin  and  several  of  the  mucous  surfaces  ;  of  bile,  by  almost 
all  the  secreting  organs,  as  in  jnundice ;  of  milk,  by  the  skin  and  lungs  ; 
and  of  the  menstrual  flux,  by  the  vessels  of  the  nose,  lungs,  and  stomach, 
and  from  the  surface  of  ulcers. 

326.  The  Veins. — The  veins  are  larger  than  the  arteries,  and  have  no 
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elastic  coat.  The  larger  veins  of  the  extremities  also  differ  from  the 
arteries  in  being  provided  with  valves  to  prevent  regurgitation,  and 
give  support  to  the  blood  which  they  contain. 

327.  The  venous  circulation  is  effected  mainly  by  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  continued  through  the  capillaries  ;  but  it  is  assisted  by  the  con- 
ti'action  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  pressing  the  blood  towards 
the  heart.  The  movement  of  blood  in  the  great  veins  near  the  heart 
is  further  accelerated  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  and  partly,  as  some 
suppose,  by  the  suction  of  the  heart  itself. 

328.  At  each  inspiration  the  chest  is  enlarged  by  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  elevation  and  tilting  outwards  of  the  ribs.  This 
tends  to  produce  a  vacuum,  which  is  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  air, 
of  blood,  or  of  both.  That  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  large  veins 
is  thus  accelerated  is  shown  by  experiments,  and  by  the  phenomena 
attending  the  admission  of  air  into  wounds  in  the  larger  venous  trunks. 
It  has  also  been  shown  experimentally  that  at  each  systole  of  the  heart  a 
tendency  to  a  vacuum  exists  in  the  pericardium,  counteracted  by  the 
blood  of  the  large  veins  distending  the  auricles. 

329.  The  assistance  given  to  the  venous  circulation  by  inspiration  is 
somewhat  counteracted  during  expiration,  when  the  pressure  on  the 
contents  of  the  chest  causes  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  larger  veins. 
As,  however,  the  effect  of  inspiration  is  greater  than  that  of  expiration, 
there  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  circulation. 

330.  When  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve  allows  of  regurgita- 
tion, the  blood  flows  back  into  the  descending  cava  and  jugular  vein, 
causing  a  venous  imlse. 

331.  Poisonous  substances  introduced  into  wounds  soon  find  their 
way  into  the  veins.  This  proves  either  that  the  veins  themselves 
absorb,  or  that  the  capillaries  which  terminate  in  them  possess  this 
power.  It  is  through  this  absorption  into  the  circulation  that  poisons 
act ;  hence  the  efficacy  of  ligatures  applied  above  wounds,  of  the 
abstraction  of  the  blood  below  the  ligature,  and  of  the  appliaition  of 
cupping-glasses,  which  answer  the  double  purpose  of  ligatures  and 
evacuate  rs. 

332.  Absorption. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  act  of  taking  up  into 
the  circulation  both  fluid  and  solid  matters,  the  latter  being  distin- 
guished as  instertitial  absorption.  The  capillaries  and  veins  both  act  as 
absorbents ;  but  the  lacteals  and  the  absorbents,  properly  so  called,  are 
also  provided,  the  one  for  the  removal  of  the  chyle  from  the  intestines, 
the  other  for  the  removal  of  lymph  from  every  part  of  the  body. 

333.  Absorption  is  certainly  effected  in  more  ways  and  by  more 
means  than  one.  Living  and  dead  tissues  allow  the  passage  of  fluid  and 
gaseous  matters  through  them.  This  is  called  imbibition.  U  two 
gases  are  in  contact  with  the  moist  surfaces  of  a  bladder,  one  within 
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and  the  other  without,  both  will  permeate  the  bladder  till  they  are 
equally  mixed.  A  gas,  likewise,  will  pass  through  a  moist  bladder  to 
mix  with  a  fluid  within  it.  This  takes  place  in  the  lungs.  Again,  if 
a  vessel  be  filled  with  water,  and  a  moist  bladder  be  tied  over  its 
mouth,  so  that  the  fluid  is  in  contact  with  the  bladder,  and  a  salt  be 
strewed  over  its  surface,  it  will  be  dissolved  by  the  water  which  per- 
meates its  pores.  If  a  tube  filled  with  a  solution  of  salt  or  sugar,  and 
closed  by  a  bladder,  be  placed  in  water,  the  water  permeates  the  bladder, 
mixes  with  the  solution,  and  rises  in  the  tube.  At  the  same  time  part  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  tube  traverses  the  bladder  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  this  interchange  takes  place  till  the  fluids  on  both  sides  have  become 
homogeneous.  If  the  arrangement  be  reversed,  so  that  the  denser  liquid 
is  outside  the  bladder,  and  the  rarer  liquid  in  the  tube,  the  liquid  in  the 
tube  passes  through  the  bladder,  and  gradually  sinks  to  a  lower  level. 
These  phenomena  constitute  the  "endosmose"  and  "  exosmose  "  of 
Dutrochet.  Lastly,  if  a  vessel  made  of  vegetable  parchment,  or 
other  permeable  material,  filled  with  a  liquid  consisting  of  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mixed  matters  holding  some  salt  or  metallic  oxide  in 
solution,  be  floated  on  the  surface  of  distilled  water,  the  salt  or  metallic 
oxide  will  traverse  the  membrane  and  .lose  itself  in  the  water,  the 
thick,  gummy  matters  remaining  behind.  To  this  process,  devised  by 
Graham,  the  term  dialysis  has  been  applied.  These  processes  of 
imbibition,  endosmose  and  exosmose,  and  dialysis,  are  believed  to  bear 
their  parts  in  the  work  of  absorption. 

334.  Matters  in  solution  pass  into  the  capillaries,  and  Ihence  into 
the  A'eins  by  the  process  of  "  endosmose,"  which  goes  on  the  more 
rapidly  as  the  denser  fluid  (the  blood)  is  no  sooner  diluted  than  it  gives 
place  to  a  fresh  portion,  and  thus  endosmose  takes  place  more  com- 
pletely, and  goes  on  more  constantly,  than  in  fluids  at  rest. 

335.  This  process  of  absorption  is  very  rapid.  In  a  part  free  from 
epidermis  it  is  almost  instantaneous;  and  minute  portions  of  fluid,  or 
of  substances  held  in  solution,  may  be  absorbed,  and  distributed  through 
the  body  in  from  less  than  half  a  minute  to  two  minutes.  In  this  way 
the  rapid  action  of  the  more  energetic  poisons  is  explained  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  rare  instances,  if  in  any,  that  a  different  explanation  is  needed. 

336.  The  rapidity  with  which  absorption  takes  place  is  shown  by 
the  passage  of  certain  salts  from  the  stomach  to  the  kidney.  In  one 
experiment  made  by  VVestrumb,  prussiate  of  potash  was  detected  in  the 
urine  after  two  minutes ;  and  in  the  history  appended  to  a  cast  of 
the  Epispadian  Arburg,  in  the  museum  of  King's  College,  it  is  stated 
that  fluids  may  be  seen  trickling  from  the  ureters  into  the  bladder  in 
from  two  to  three  minutes  after  they  have  been  swallowed. 

337.  Several  agents  affect  the  rapidity  with  which  imbibition  and 
absorption  take  place.  Of  these  galvanism  is  the  chief.  Thus  Fodere 
showed  that  when  a  solution  of  suljjhate  of  iron  is  poured  into  the 
peritonseum,  and  one  of  prussiate  of  potash  into  the  pleura,  five  or  six 
minutes  usually  elapse  before  the  two  combine,  but  that  this  happens 
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instantaneously  when  a  slight  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  the 
diaphragm.  Absorption  is  also  promoted  by  friction.  Again,  dis- 
tension of  the  vessels  retards  absorption,  while  depletion  accelerates  it. 
Hence  the  use  of  vena:'section  in  dropsy.  Absorption  also  takes  place 
slowly  in  parts  covered  by  dense  membrane.  Hence  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  skin  is  much  increased  by  removing  the  cuticle.  Absorp- 
tion takes  place  readily  from  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 

338.  All  these  means  of  promoting  absorption  are  used  in  the  practice 
of  medicine — galvanism,  especially  in  the  case  of  effusions  into  joints ; 
depletion  in  dropsies  of  the  skin  and  serous  cavities  ;  abrasion  by 
blisters,  followed  by  narcotic  applications,  in  severe  neuralgia  ;  friction 
of  the  surface  with  nutritious  fluids  in  cases  of  extreme  emaciation,  and 
subcutaneous  injection  of  nai  cotic  solutions  to  relieve  pain. 

339.  The  absorption  of  fluids  less  dense  than  the  blood  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  endosmose,  which  probably  takes  place  chiefly  through 
the  coats  of  the  capillaries  or  veins ;  and  it  is  by  this  means,  as  just 
stated,  that  poisons  And  their  way  into  the  system.  But  the  absorbent 
vessels  also  take  iip  and  restore  to  the  circulation  the  serum  which  has 
exsuded  through  the  parietes  of  the  capillaries,  being  the  liquor  san- 
guinis, minus  the  fibrine  and  corpuscles,  that  has  been  used  to  build 
up  the  solid  textures  of  the  body.  By  the  absorbents,  too,  it  is  most 
probable  that  interstitial  absorption  is  brought  about. 

340.  Of  disordered  functions  of  the  absorbent  vessels  little  is  known. 
Formerly  all  dropsies  were  attributed  to  inaction  of  the  absorbents,  and 
such  remedies  were  given  as  were  thought  to  stimulate  those  vessels. 
It  was  obviously  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  functions  of  the  absor- 
bents, like  those  of  other  vessels,  vary  in  activity  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances ;  but  as  the  veins  have  been  proved  to 
possess  the  powe)-  of  absorption  as  well  as  the  IjTnphatics,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  each  class  of  vessels  its  proper  sphere  of  activity,  whether 
in  health  or  disease.  It  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  by  direct  exj^eri- 
ment,  that  the  veins  absorb  poisons ;  but  it  is  no  less  clearly  demon- 
strated by  disease,  that  some  poisons  excite  inflammation  in  the  entii-e 
com-se  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  in  the  glands  through  which  they 
pass  ;  and  this  is  attributed,  and  probably  with  justice,  to  the  absorption 
of  the  poison  by  those  vessels. 

341.  But  whatever  the  share  taken  in  the  work  of  absorption  by  the 
veins  and  absorbents  respectively,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  part  played 
by  the  absorbents  iu  the  production  of  dropsies  has  been  much  exagge- 
rated. These  arise  in  various  states  of  systems,  and  from  various  causes. 
Mechanical  obstruction,  venous  congestion,  inflammation,  or  debility, 
may  give  rise  to  an  effusion  of  serum  too  abundant  io  be  removed  by 
the  unaided,  though  stiU  healthy,  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  If  the 
obstruction  be  overcome,  or  venous  congestion  removed,  or  mflamina- 
tion  subdued,  or  the  strength  restored,  the  effusion  ceases,  and  tmie 
alone  is  required  to  enable  the  absorbent  vessels,  whether  veins  or 
lymphatics,  to  take  up  the  fluid  which  has  been  poured  out. 
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342.  The  doctrine  that  dropsies  are  generally  due  to  inaction  of  the 
absorbents  is  in  opposition  to  the  notorious  facts  that  patients  suffering 
from  dropsy  are  very  readily  affected  by  preparations  of  mercury,  which 
must  be  absorbed  before  they  can  act,  and  that  their  adipose  tissue  is 
often  rapidly  removed,  so  as  to  occasion  great  emaciatiou. 

343.  The  known  efficacy  of  venous  distension  in  preventing  absorp- 
tion, and  of  depletion  in  promoting  it,  point  at  once  to  the  most  efH- 
cacious  means  of  removing  dropsical  effusions,  viz.,  bloodletting,  and 
the  increase  of  the  several  secretions.  If  there  is  sufficient  strength  of 
constitiition,  these  means  suffice  for  their  removal  ;  if  not,  tonics  or 
stimulants  have  to  be  combined  with  the  antiphlogistic  measures. 

344.  The  removal  of  solid  diseased  structures  has  also  been  attri- 
buted to  the  increased  action  of  the  absorbents,  but  perhaps  without 
sufficient  reason.  Pressure,  fi'iction,  and  electi'icity,  as  well  as  meicury 
and  iodine,  are  as  likely  to  affect  the  small  vessels  which  cause  the 
morbid  growth,  as  the  lymphatics  or  veins,  which  are  instrumental  in 
removing  it: — moderate  pressure,  by  giving  support  to  the  vessels  ; 
stronger  pressure,  by  still  further  diminishing  their  size;  friction  and 
electricity,  by  stimulating  their  coats  and  restoring  their  contractility; 
and  iodine  and  mercury,  by  a  local  action  on  those  vessels,  whether 
through  the  skin,  or  more  circuitously  through  the  circulation.  The 
cessation  or  gradual  removal  of  tumours  by  these  agents  is  more 
satis lactorily  explained  in  this  way  than  by  an  action  upon  the  ab- 
sorbents. 

345.  In  the  case  both  of  dropsies  and  tumours,  the  result  would  be 
the  same,  whether  the  small  vessels,  ceasing  to  secrete  fresh  fluids  or 
solids,  the  absorbents,  without  increase  of  activity,  remove  by  degrees 
that  which  has  been  effused  ;  or  the  vessels,  continuing  to  seci  ete,  the 
absorbents  are  excited  to  a  corresponding  increase  of  activity.  The  only 
difference  is  that,  according  to  the  first  supposition,  the  cause  is  re- 
moved ;  according  to  the  second,  the  effect  is  counteracted.  The  first 
supposition  seems  the  more  feasible, 

346.  The  physiology  and  general  pathology  of  the  circulating  system 
would  be  incomplete  if  reference  were  not  made  to  the  peculiarities 
that  mark  the  circulation  through  the  liver  and  through  the  brain. 

347.  The  function  of  the  liver,  and  the  nature  of  its  secretion,  have 
already  been  considered  at  some  length  in  §  170  et  seq.  and  §  243.  The 
peculiarities  of  its  circulation  have  yet  to  be  described.  The  liver 
differs  from  the  kidneys  in  being  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  secretion 
with  venous  instead  of  arterial  blood.  It  is  true  that  the  solid  consti- 
tuents of  the  urine  are  also  secreted  from  blood  which  has  previously 
been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  Malpighian  tufts  ;  so  that  a  circu- 
lation analogous  to  that  of  the  portal  system  of  the  liver  exists  within 
the  kidney.  But  in  the  liver  (and  this  is  true  also  of  the  lungs)  the 
secretions  are  immediately  derived  from  the  venous  blood.  The  vena 
portae  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
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of  the  spleeu,  pancreas,  and  gall-bladder,  of  the  mesentery  and  omentum. 
With  a  slight  and  unimpoi  tant  exception,  it  gathers  the  venous  blood 
of  the  entire  intestinal  canal  and  of  all  the  organs  engaged  in  the  work 
of  digestion,  conveys  it  to  the  liver,  where  the  bile  is  secreted  from  it, 
and  is  poured  into  the  duodenum  to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the  food, 
and  to  subserve  the  function  of  respiration.  The  position  of  the  liver, 
intermediate  between  the  whole  apparatus  of  digestion,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  lungs  on  the  othei',  explains 
its  liability  to  congestion  from  fulness  of  the  portal  system  no  less  than 
fi'om  impeded  circulation  through  the  lungs. 

348.  The  brain  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  every  other 
viscus.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  contained  in  a  yielding  cavity 
with  muscular  walls ;  those  of  the  chest  in  a  cavity  consisting  partly 
of  bone  and  partly  of  muscle,  but  allowing  of  considerable  increase  and 
decrease  of  size  in  all  directions  ;  but  the  brain  is  shut  up  in  an  un- 
yielding cavity  of  bone.  All  these  cavities  are  air-tight;  but  that  of 
the  cranium  alone  is  both  air-tight  and  unyielding,  at  least  in  the 
adult.  It  follows,  then,  that  while  all  the  cavities  of  the  body  must 
always  be  full,  the  cranium  alone  must  always  contain  the  same  amount 
of  matter,  for  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  keeps  the  brain  full,  as  it  does  a  syphon. 
Now,  the  brain  consists  of  a  mass  of  nervous  matter,  supplied  with 
blood  by  numerous  vessels,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
matter  can  suffer  more  compression  than  so  much  water ;  so  that  the 
strongest  pressure  which  can  be  exerted  upon  it  in  the  living  boiJy 
would  probably  not  be  rendered  perceptible  by  the  most  delicate  insti  u- 
ment.  It  is  also  au  undoubted  fact  that  the  brain  of  a  healthy  man  is 
not  affected  by  a  change  in  the  pressure  it  ordinarily  sustains.  The 
descent  in  a  diving-bell  thirty-four  feet  below  the  surfece  of  the  water 
entails  an  extra  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch  of  the  body, 
but  the  brain  does  not  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ascent  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  or  going  up  in  a  balloon,  materially  lessens  the  pressure  on 
the  body,  and,  consequently,  on  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  yet  the 
brain  is  not  affected.  The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  valleys  among 
the  Andes,  who  live  as  far  above  the  sea  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
suffer  only  half  the  pressure  the  body  has  to  bear  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  yet  they  enjoy  health  bodily  and  mental.  Again,  the  head 
of  the  infant  suffers  severe  pressure  during  birth,  and  the  yielding 
ci-anium  of  the  child  allows  of  large  accumulations  of  fluid,  and  yet 
the  biain  sufi'ers  nothing  during  birth,  and  often  very  little  in  hydro- 
cephalus, 

349,  Mere  pressure,  then,  does  not  affect  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  yet  when  blood,  or  serum,  or  lym^jh  are  found  on  its  surface  or  in 
the  ventricles,  or  a  tumour  in  its  substance,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
than  usual  in  some  of  its  vessels,  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
pressure.  This  statement  is  inexact.  There  is  encroachment  or  displace- 
ment of  blood,  but  no  pressure.  The  brain,  like  other  organs  of  tlie  body, 
is  dependent  for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions  on  its  supply  of 
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blood,  and  a  tumour  or  fluid  within  the  cranium,  hj  occupying  space 
there,  deprives  tlie  brain  of  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  its  own  bulk  ; 
and  the  functions  of  the  brain  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  loss.  Those 
most  open  to  observation  are  voluntary  motion  and  sensation,  both  of 
which  are  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  The  less  obvious  functions — the 
supply  of  nervous  power  to  the  more  important  viscera,  especially  those 
of  circulation  and  respiration — are  equally  impaired  :  hence  the  infre- 
quent pulse  and  respiration. 

350.  When  blood  is  poured  out  suddenly,  as  in  the  common  form  of 
apoplexy,  the  symptoms  are  often  more  strongly  marked,  though  the 
quantity  of  blood  is  very  small,  than  in  cases  of  slow  etfusion,  or  slow 
growth  within  the  cranium,  in  which  the  brain  adapts  itself  by  degrees 
to  the  changes  that  arc  going  on.  If,  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  the  quantity 
of  blood  actually  effused  seems  too  small  to  account  for  the  serious  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
injury  which  the  texture  of  the  brain  itself  has  suffered,  as  well  as  the 
disturbance  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation  that  must  have  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  rupture  of  the  vessels.  That  this  disturbance  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms  is  evident  from  reported 
instances  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  have  been  present 
without  a  single  morbid  appearance  alter  death,  except  a  dispropor- 
tionate quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  sinuses. 

351.  Though  the  bony  walls  of  the  skull  may,  as  already  stated, 
be  looked  upon  as  unyielding,  and  the  brain  as  incompressible,  it  is 
obvious  that  some  slight  change  of  position  may  take  place  at  the  open- 
ings by  which  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  pass  in  and  out  of  the  skull, 
and  that  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  those  of  the  scalp  and  face  may  become  a  soui'ce  of  relief 
and  safety  in  sudden  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head.  The  flushed 
and  turgid  face  of  apoplectic  seizures,  and  the  engorgement  or  rupture 
of  the  vessels  of  the  scalp,  in  cases  of  death  by  hanging  or  strangula- 
tion, ai-e  fixmiliar  consequences  of  this  vascular  connection. 

352,  There  are  cases  of  apoplexy,  then  (that  is  to  say,  cases  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  brain  are  greatly  impeded),  for  which  no  other 
cause  can  be  assigned  but  a  want  of  balance  in  the  cerebial  circulation. 
The  arteries  conttiin  scarcely  any  blood,  while  the  veins  are  full ;  and 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  brain  thus  imperfectly  sup])lied  is  in  as  bad 
a  condition  as  if  it  received  no  blood  at  all,  or  its  vessels  were  filled 
with  warm  water. 

353,  When  the  venous  blood  is  less  decidedly  in  excess,  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  of  course,  suffer  less  ;  and  these  slighter  disturbances  in 
the  balance  of  the  two  circulations  probably  account  for  the  conditions 
of  the  mind  waking  and  sleeping.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cii'culation 
through  the  arteries  be  increased,  instead  of  torpor  we  have  excitement 
characterised  by  heightened  sensibility,  strong  muscular  contractions, 
violent  delirium,  raving  madness. 
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354.  The  balance  of  the  circulation  may  be  disturbed  in  various 
ways.  Blood  may  be  accumulated  in  the  veins  by  pressure  on  the 
jugulars  or  on  the  carotid  arteries ;  for  as  the  change  of  arterial  into 
venous  blood  is  constantly  going  ou,  an  arrest  of  the  circulation  in 
either  direction  will  increase  the  quantity  of  venous  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  sleep,  more  or  less  profound,  by  coma,  or 
apoplexy.  External  pressure,  then,  is  one  disturbing  cause.  An  aiTest 
of  the  heart's  action,  by  putting  a  stop  at  once  to  the  circulation  through 
the  brain,  produces  syncope,  which  differs  from  apoplexy  merely  in 
degree,  the  one  arresting  every  function  of  the  body,  the  other  merely 
oppressing  them.  A  very  feeble  action  of  the  heart  will  be  attended 
with  a  like  result ;  for  the  arteries  receiving  little  blood,  and  the  change 
from  arterial  to  venous  blood  still  going  on,  the  brain  wiU  cont;iin  but 
a  small  quantity  of  arterial  blood,  and  must  consequently  perform  its 
functions  imperfectly.  Hence  the  deep  sleep,  or  coma,  which  often 
attends  extreme  debility,  and  the  turgid  condition  of  the  veins  of  the 
head  when  death  follows  upon  hemorrhage  or  other  exhausting  Ciiuse. 
In  these  cases,  however,  an  effusion  of  serum  generally  accompanies  the 
turgescence  of  the  veins. 

355.  The  incautious  use  of  the  lancet  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  would  be  calculated  to  produce  this  very  result.  The  bold  prac- 
titioner, not  content  with  reducing  the  circulation  through  ihe  arteries 
and  veins  to  an  equilibrium,  carries  depletion  to  the  extent  of  greatly 
lessening  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  enfeebling  the  heart's 
action.  The  arteries  consequently  receive  little  blood,  the  veins  contain 
an  undue  proportion,  the  ciiculation  through  the  brain  becomes  languid, 
serum  is  poured  forth  into  the  venti-icles  or  on  the  surface,  and  the 
patient  dies  comatose. 

356.  Sleep  comes  on,  for  the  most  part,  at  that  period  of  the  day, 
and  in  that  posture,  in  which  the  cii-culatiou  is  most  sluggish,  viz.,  at 
night,  and  lying  down.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pulse  tails  towards 
evening,  and  it  is  also  less  frequent  in  the  horizontal  than  in  the  erect 
posture.  These  two  circumstances,  then,  which  favour  a  slow  circula- 
tion, also  favour  sleep,  and  partly  explain  its  occurrence.  But  other 
causes  must  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  the  darkness  and  silence,  the 
absence  of  the  usual  impressions  on  the  senses,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system,  this  exhaustion  reacting  ou  the  circulation,  and  the 
circulation,  in  its  turn,  reacting  on  the  brain.  Sleep,  then,  may  be 
considered  as  due  i)artly  to  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  partly  to 
the  absence  of  impressions  ou  the  organs  of  sense,  and  partly  to  the 
languid  circulation  through  the  brain.  Intense  cold,  another  familiar 
cause  of  sleep,  probably  acts  partly  by  causing  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  internal  organs,  and  partly  as  a  direct  sedative.  A  languid 
cerebral  circulation  will  result  on  either  supposition.  In  the  cold  stage 
of  ague,  the  same  state  of  circulation  exists,  and  the  same  condition  of 
brain. 


357.  Among  other  causes  of  sleep  may  be  mentioned  repletion,  and 
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a  certain  stage  of  intoxication,  the  one  leading  to  the  circulation  through 
the  brain  of  the  products  of  digestion  not  fully  converted  into  blood  ; 
while  spirituous  liquors  act  as  a  poison,  stimulant  in  a  snaall  dose,  and 
narcotic  in  a  larger  one. 

358.  The  cerebral  circulation  vai-ies  much  with  the  posture  of  the 
body.  In  the  erect  postui-e,  the  heart,  in  sending  blood  to  the  brain, 
has  to  oppose  the  force  of  gravity ;  but  in  the  horizontal  posture  it  has 
much  less  resistance  to  overcome.  Hence,  when  the  heart  is  feeble  and 
the  system  drained  of  blood,  a  sudden  change  from  the  recumbent  to  the 
sitting  or  erect  posture  will  sometimes  cause  fatal  syncope ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  patient  who  has  fainted  in  the  erect  posture  is  soon  re- 
stored by  being  laid  on  the  back.  When  the  head  is  lower  than  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart  is  opposed  by  gra- 
vity ;  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  therefore  destroyed,  and  coma  is 
threatened.  This  unfavourable  position,  combined  with  sudden  exertion, 
as  in  stooping  to  tie  a  shoestring  or  pull  on  a  boot,  is  an  ocaisional  cause 
of  apoplexy. 

359.  The  fact  that  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  is  favoui'ed  by  the 
recumbent,  and  retarded  by  the  erect  posture,  suggests  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  disease  of  the  brain.  When  there  is  high  arterial  action,  the 
head  should  be  raised  ;  where  there  is  great  exhaustion,  the  body  should 
be  laid  horizontally.  Such  changes  of  posture  are  often  attended  with 
the  best  effects  :  thus  instances  ai-e  recorded  in  which  pain,  intolerable 
in  the  horizontal  posture,  has  been  at  once  removed  by  assuming  the 
erect  position, 

360.  When,  again,  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  sudden  and  strong 
effect  on  the  system  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  or  to  obtain  the  gi-eatest 
effect  with  the  least  expenditure  of  blood,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  the  erect  postm-e,  for  the  heart  soon  loses  the  power  of  sending  the 
blood  upwards  to  the  brain,  and  fainting  ensues. 

361.  Wakefulness,  excitement,  and  delirium  are  the  direct  opposites 
of  the  states  of  drowsiness  and  sleep,  and  arise  from  an  opposite  state  of 
the  cerebral  circulation.  The  degree  of  violence  displayed  Ijears  a  pretty 
exact  relation  to  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  arterial  circulation,  and  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  In  the  strong  and  robust,  the  outward 
manifestations  in  delirium  are  violent,  and  the  muscles  contract  with 
great  force  ;  but  if  the  strength  is  much  exhausted,  the  loud  talking  of 
furious  delirium  is  exchanged  for  low  muttering  ;  the  violent  muscular 
efforts  for  subsultus  tendinum;  and  the  distinct  impressions  on  the 
senses  for  muscat  volitantes,  and  tinnitus  aurium. 

3.  STRUCTURAL  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. 

362.  In  the  two  previous  chapters  the  human  body  has  been  exa- 
mined :  first,  as  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  tlie  functions  of  diges- 
tion, assimilation,  and  sanguilicaiion  are  ciu-ried  on ;  and,  secondly,  as 
an  hydraulic  system,  by  which  the  blood  is  collected  and  distributed.  It 
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is  next  to  be  considered  as  an  assemblage  of  minute  structures,  by  which 
all  its  parts  and  organs  are  built  up. 

363.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  circulating  system,  consist- 
ing of  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  forms  a  continuous  and  unbroken, 
though  most  minutely-divided,  reservoir  of  blood  in  motion.  The 
arteries  serve  as  carriers  of  pure  blood  to  the  several  tissues,  the  veins 
as  carriers  of  impure  blood  from  them,  while  the  capillaries,  the  imme- 
diate agents  of  growth  and  nutrition,  connect  the  two  classes  of  vessels. 

364.  As  the  capillaries  have  no  open  mouths,  the  tissues  can  be 
nourished  only  by  transudation  through  their  walls.  The  fluid  em- 
ployed in  this  work  of  nutrition  is  the  liquor  sanguinis ;  in  other  words, 
the  blood  itself  less  its  red  particles.  i\s  the  liquor  sanguinis  contains 
albumen  and  fibrine,  and  all  elementaiy  substances  necessary  to  nutri- 
tion, it  is  obviously  equal  to  the  use  thus  assigned  to  it.  Many  of  the 
capillaries  transmit  only  this  colourless  liquid. 

365.  The  liquor  sanguinis  exsuding  through  the  coats  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  brought  into  contact  with  the  tissues,  subserves  the  purposes 
of  nutrition  and  growth,  by  being  converted  into  cells  (Sclileiden  and 
Schwann)  or  "  germinal  matter"  and  "formed  material"  (Beale). 

366.  According  to  the  first-named  authorities,  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  made  up  of  cells,  which  consist  originally  of  three  distinct 

parts : — c,  the  cell-membrane  ;  h,  the  nucleus,  or  cyto- 
Fig.  5.        blast ;  and  a,  the  nucleolus.    The  cells  are  developed  in 
a  fluid  termed  the  cytohlastema,  or  cell-producer.  In 
the  case  of  the  healthy  tissues  and  of  the  new  textures 
generated  by  healthy  inflammation,  this  fluid  is  the 
liquor  sanguinis.    The  cell  containing,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by,  a  fluid  similar  to  that  trom  which  it  was 
formed,  increnses  in  size,  and  similar  cells,  with  the  same  constituent 
pai-ts,  form  either  within  it  or  external  to  it. 

367.  The  cells,  which  have  the  rounded  form  of  Fig.  5,  when  floating 
in  the  cytohlastema,  may  press  against  each  other,  so  as  to  assume  the 
hexagonal  foim  that  vesicles  so  circumstanced  always  put  on.  If  the 
intervals  between  the  cells  are  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a  firm  un- 
organized deposit,  we  have  the  essential  elements  of  such  hard  tissues  as 
cartilage  or  bone,  if,  instead  of  being  round  or  oval,  they  assume 
elongared  forms,  we  have  the  elements  of  the  fibrous  tissues ;  and, 
lastly,  if  cells  arranged  in  lines  with  their  ends  in  apposition  are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  opposed  terminal  walls  removed  by  absorption,  we 
have  such  hollow  tubes  as  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  and  the  sheaths  of 
the  nervous  matter. 

368.  Cells  also  enter  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  fluids  both 
in  heaith  and  disease.  The  red  particles  which  float  in  tiie  liquor 
sanguinis  of  the  blood  are  nucleated  cells ;  so  also  are  the  lymph  glo- 
bules ;  and  the  mucous  and  purulent  seci-etions  thrown  out  from 
inflamed  surfaces  contain  mucous  and  pus-globules. 
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369.  In  healthy  pus  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  wouud,  these 
pus-globules  become  organised,  and  constitute  successive  layers  of  granu- 
lations. The  superficial  layers  present  cells  which  resemble  the  pus- 
gi-anules ;  the  deeper  strata  consist  of  cells  of  which  the  nuclei  are  very 
distinct,  and  the  envelopes  polygonal  from  mutual  pressure ;  while  in 
the  deej^est  layers  of  all  the  envelopes  of  the  cells  are  seen  passing  through 
all  the  gradations  of  the  fibres  of  areolar  tissue.— (Henle.) 

370.  The  cell-theory  also  admits  of  api^lication  Fig'  6. 
to  malignant  growths.  The  liquor  sanguinis,  or 
cytoblastema,  which  exsudes  through  the  capillaries, 
instead  of  furnishing  the  materials  for  healthy  cells 
to  build  up  healthy  tissues,  supplies  the  elements  of 
cells  of  the  irregular  shape  of  those  depicted  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  and  which  form  a  constituent 
part  of  cancer. 

371.  For  this  cell -theory  of  Schleiden  and 
Schwann,  Dr.  Beale  has  substituted  a  simpler  account  of  the  minute 
constituent  parts  of  living  beings.  He  supposes  a  spherical  particle  of 
germinal  or  active  matter,  which  itself  consists  of  spherical  particles  of 
extreme  minuteness,  and  an  outer  sphere  of  formed  or  inactive  materials. 
This  germinal  matter  may  surround  itself  with  successive  layers  of  formed 
material.  If  there  happen  to  be  two  such  layers,  the  outer  will  corre- 
sjwnd  to  the  cell  membrane,  and  the  inner  to  the  nucleus,  while  the 
central  germinal  matter  is  itself  the  nucleolus.  This  central  germinal 
matter  alone  possesses  active  formative  properties,  and  appropriates  and 
assimilates  the  liquor  sanguinis  with  which  the  tissues  are  bathed. 

372.  Both  these  theories  admit  of  application  to  diseased  as  well  as  to 
healthy  growths  ;  but  many  morbid  changes  involve  not  the  minute 
elementary  parts  only,  but  the  aggregate  structui'es  which  they  serve  to 
build  up. 

373.  One  class  of  structural  changes,  for  instance,  consists  in  a  simple 
mechanical  enlargement  of  hollow  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  large  and 
small  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder,  from  habitiml  distension  ;  of  the 
veins  of  the  extremities  fi  om  pressure  on  the  large  venous  trunks  ;  and 
of  the  anastomosing  branches  of  arteries  as  a  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature  to  the  main  trunk. 

374.  A  second  class  of  structural  changes  consists  in  abnormal  nutri- 
tion, in  excess  or  delect,  without  any  change  in  the  minute  texture 
of  the  parts  affected.  The  former  is  called  hypertrophy ;  the  latter, 
'lirophy. 

375.  The  principal  cause  of  hypertrophy  is  increased  action  ;  of  which 
illustrations  arc  aflbrded  by  the  muscles  of  the  athlete,  by  the  lieart  and 
bladder  when  they  encounter  an  obstacle  to  the  evacuation  of  their  con- 
tents, by  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  by  the  mammaj  of  the  female 
when  secreting  milk,  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  exjiosed 
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to  irritation  from  stone  or  gravel,  and  by  the  small  arteries  in  organic 
disease  of  the  viscei'a  which  they  supply. 

376.  Atrophy  arises  from  opposite  causes  ;  from  disuse  of  parts,  as 
of  the  muscles  in  the  sedentary,  paralytic,  and  bediidden,  from  destruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  blood  by  ligatui-es,  or  from  the  ojjeration  of  such 
powerl'ul  medicines  as  iodine  and  the  salts  of  lead.  Internal  organs  may 
also  become  atrophied  from  a  cause  described  in  §  384.  Atrophy  is 
marked  by  paleness  of  the  jearts  aftected,  as  hyperti'ophy  by  increase 
of  colour. 

377.  Hypertrophy  and  atrophy  are  sometimes  limited  to  one  consti- 
tuent part  of  a  texture.  Thus  bone  may  become  unusually  hard  from 
the  crowding  of  many  earthy  particles  into  the  space  commonly  occupied 
by  a  few,  or  soft,  from  absence  of  the  earthy  matter. 

378.  A  third  class  of  structural  changes  consists  of  the  effects  ot 
common  inflammation  (§  291,  et  seq.'),  due  to  common  causes. 

379.  A  fourth  class  comprises  the  effects  of  inflammation  due  to 
specific  causes — to  poisons  introduced  into  the  body  from  Avithout  b;. 
insertion  or  inoculation,  by  application  to  the  skin,  by  inhalation  througli 
the  litngs,  or  by  admixtui-e  with  food  or  drink.  The  local  effects,  direct 
and  transferred,  pioduced  by  wounds  received  in  dissection,  by  syphilis, 
hj  mercury,  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  and  phosphorus  used  in  the  arts,  by 
the  contagion  of  plague  typlius  fever  and  the  exanthemata,  and  b}- 
drinking  water  polluted  by  the  contents  of  drains  and  cesspools,  afford 
examples  in  point. 

380.  A  fifth  class  consists  of  those  which  are  brought  about  bycause> 
acting  within  the  body  itself,  originating  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  pro- 
ducing structuial  changes  either  by  simjile  mechanical  impediment  or  l>v 
a  taint  imparted  to  the  blood.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  fibrinous 
clots  formed  in  arteries  or  veins,  or  in  tlie  heart  itself,  which  may  eithei 
continue  in  the  spot  where  they  were  formed,  or  be  transferred  by  tli. 
current  of  the  circulation  to  some  smaller  vessel  often  very  remote  from 
the  orio-in  of  the  mischief,  there  to  give  rise  to  obstructed  circulation  and 
conseqiient  structural  change.  To  the  second  class  belong  those  local 
abscesses  in  the  liver,  lungs,  serous  cavities,  and  joints  which  spring  uji 
as  a  consequence  of  the  blood  becoming  the  cari  ier  of  purulent  matter 
formed  in  some  venous  trunk  or  in  tiie  open  mouths  of  veins  wounded 
or  otherwise  exposed.  The  mechanical  impediments  of  the  first  class  arc 
now  familiarly  known  by  the  names  of  thrombus  and  embolus  ;  the  puru- 
lent deposits  of  the  second  class  as  secondary  abscesses. 

381.  The  structural  changes  or  morbid  growtlis  resulting  from  tiiosr 
several  c;uises  have  been  grouped  in  two  leading  classes,  under  tl  r 
desi "-nations  analogous  and  heterologous,  analogous  formations  being 
those  that  resemble  the  natural  tissues,  lioterologous  those  tiiat  diil'er 
IVom  them. 

382.  The  class  of  analogous  formations  is  a  very  important  one,  a  id 
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comprises  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  the  secreting  organs,  espe- 
cially of  the  liver  and  kidney,  as  well  as  several  moi  bid  states  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  arteries,  giving  rise  to  latal  structural  changes  in  the 
organs  which  they  supply. 

383.  Fatty  Degeneration— T)%^&\is  of  fat  or  oil-globules  constitute 
the  disease  known  as  fatty  de!j,eneration  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  certain 
forms  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney.  The  oil-globules  are  deposited 
in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
secreting  surfaces,  and  in  the 
cellular  tissue  connecting  the 
vessels.  'J'he  annexed  illustra- 
tions show  the  mode  in  which 
the  oil-globules  are  deposited  in 
the  cells  of  these  organs.  In 
Fig.  7,  a  represents  healthy 
cells  of  the  liver,  free  from  oil- 
globules;  and  h,  cells  from  a 
liver  in  a  state  of  tiitty  dege- 
neiation.  In  Fig.  8,  a  repre- 
sents healthy  epitlielial  cells  of 
the  kidney,  and  b,  cells  loaded 
with  oil-globules.  In  disease 
of  the  kidney,  tlie  secreting  tubes  lined  with  cells  containing  oil-glo-bules 
are  expelled  with  the  urine,  so  as  to  fm'nish  evidence  during  life  of  the 
character  of  the  disease. 

384.  The  first  effect  of  these  abnormal  deposits  is  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  diseased  organs  without  materially  affecting  their  functions  ;  but 
as  the  disease  advances  the  fatty  deposits  encroach  more  and  more  on  the 
vessels  and  secreting  apparatus,  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  restrict  the 
su])ply  of  blood,  and  on  the  other  to  impair  the  secreting  power  of  the 
cells.  Hence,  in  extreme  cases,  the  organs  affected  are  rendered  anccmic, 
and  become  quite  uuequ;il  to  the  performance  of  their  functions ;  and 
instead  of  incrensing  in  size,  they  lose  brilk  from  the  cessation  of  nutri- 
tion and  the  absorption  of  the  oil -globules,  which  were  the  original  cause 
of  the  disease. 

385.  But  deposits  of  oil  or  fat  are  not  limited  to  the  secreting  organs : 
they  take  place  also  in  the  tissues.  They  aie  laid  down,  for  instance,  in 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  and  enfeeble  it  by  encroaching  on 
and  displacing  the  healthy  muscular  tissue. 

386.  Associated  with  earthy  matter,  as  atheromatous  deposits,  they 
occur  in  the  coats  of  arteries,  which  are  often  found  to  be  the  seat  of 
this  species  of  degeneiation  in  subjects  affected  by  similar  disease  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  Tliese  deposits  aie  situate  eitlicr  in  the  cellular 
membiaiie  betweea  the  iiuier  and  middle  coats,  or  in  the  fibres  of  the 
middle  coat  itself.  When  they  occur  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  larger 
arteries,  they  talte  the  place  of  the  healthy  structure,  impair  its  elas- 
ticity, and  lead  to  dilatation.    In  the  smaller  vessels  thfy  are  often  so 
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abundant  as  to  obliterate  their  channels,  and  thus  cut  off  the  supply  of 
blood  from  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed.  When  this  occurs 
in  the  coronary  artery  of  the  heart  its  muscular  substance  becomes 
atrophied.  These  deposits  are  found  to  obey  the  law  of  symmetiy, 
attacking  equally  and  similarly  the  vessels  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

387.  Atheromatous  deposits  in  the  coats  of  arteries  often  become  the 
seat  of  ulceration,  leading  to  perforation  and  sudden  death -from  ha;mor- 
rhage.  When  the  ulcers  make  their  way  through  the  inner  coat  of  the 
arteries,  they  project  from  it  as  ragged  uneven  tumours,  and  when  they 
occur  in  the  aorta,  are  frequent  causes  of  abnormal  blowing  and  sawing 
sounds.  In  other  cases  the  atheromatous  spot  becomes  the  nidus  of  cal- 
careous deposit,  in  which  case  the  vessel  is  said  to  degenerate  into  bone. 

388.  The  small  vessels  of  the  brain  are  also  subject  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion.   Oil-globules  are  deposited  in  the  transverse  fibrous  coat  of  the 

arteries,  and  in  the  corresponding  coat  of 
the  veins.  They  may  be  seen  under  the 
microscope,  either  as  "  minute,  shining, 
black-edged  particles,  like  molecules  of 
oil,  thinly  and  irregularly  scattered  be- 
neath the  outer  surface  of  the  small 
blood-vessels,"  as  globules  of  larger  size, 
more  closely  packed  together,  or  in  round 
or  oval  clusters,  "like  large  granule-cells." 
The  subjoined  engraving,  from  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Paget,  in  the  "  London  Medical  Gazette,"  1850,  shows  the  micro- 
scopic appearance  of  small  arteries  under  this  form  of  degeneration. 

389.  This  deposit  of  oil-globules  destroys  the  even  outline  of  the 
vessels,  and,  their  proper  structures  gradually  wasting,  the  smaller  vessel  ^ 
dilate  into  minute  aneurismal  pouches.  The  pro^xir  vascular  structure 
being  thus  weakened,  softening  of  the  brain  ensues,  followed  by  rupture 
of  tlfe  vessels.    This  is  one  form  of  apoplexy. 

390  Another  analogous  formation  consists  in  a  deposit  of  semi-Kiar- 
tilaginous  matter  on  the  free  inner  surflice  of  the  arteries.  Its  most 
common  seats  are  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  the  larger  vessels  at 
the  points  where  they  give  off  branches,  and  the  smaller  arteries  through- 
out their  whole  extent.  Calcareous  deposits,  having  the  hardness  of 
bone  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  heart  and  arteries  as  inde- 
pendent formations  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  take  place  where  the  structures 
have  not  previously  undergone  any  other  form  of  degeneration.  Ihe 
fibrinous  deposits  which  attach  themselves  as  vegetations  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  especially  to  that  covering  the  valves,  aflord 
another  familiar  example  of  analogous  formation. 

391  Recent  researches  have  attached  a  new  and  unexpected  interest  to 
these  valve-deposits.  They  occasionally  become  detached  from  tlie  mitral 
S  e  i  l-ing  borne  forward  by  the  cun-ent  o^h-'-t,  T  i  °  S 
in  an  artery  of  the  brain,  imi^ede  or  stop  the  circulation  through  it,  cut 
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off  the  supply  of  blcoi  to  a  jiai-t  of  the  brain,  which  becomes  softened, 
and  so  gives  rise  to  hemiplegia.  'I'his  formidable  accident  is  now  grown 
familial'  to  us  under  the  name  of  embolus,  or  embolism. 

392.  i\nother  instance  of  fatty  degeneration  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Canton  in  the  arcns  senilis,  or  white  line,  seen  just  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cornea  in  many  aged  persons,  in  some  who  have 
passed  the  middle  of  life,  and  occasionally  as  early  as  35  years  of  age. 
it  is  sometimes  associated  with  fatty  degeneration  of  more  important 
organs.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  ovum  has  also  been  shown  to  be  a 
fireqnent  cause  of  abortion. 

393.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  deposits  of  oil-globules  or  fat,  whether 
in  the  cellular  membrane  uniting  the  vessels  of  secreting  organs  and  in 
the  coats  of  arteries,  or  in  the  epithelinl  cells  of  secreting  membranes ; 
whether  continuing  in  their  original  form,  and  encroaching  gradually  on 
the  healthy  structure  of  the  organs  they  attaci;,  or  becoming  the  seats  of 
ulceration,  or  of  calcareous  deposit — play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
history  of  organic  disease, 

394.  These  fatty  deposits  may  sometimes  be  confidently  traced  to  im- 
perfect oxygenation  of  the  venous  blood.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
kidney,  for  instance,  is  a  common  occurrence  both  in  men  and  animals 
living  in  dark,  filthy,  and  ill-ventilated  places,  where  the  air  is  unfit  to 
support  the  process  of  combustion  in  all  its  vigour,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  constitution  is  enfeebled.  Again,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  atheromatous  deposits  in  the  arteries,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart,  are  often  found  associated  in  the  spirit-drinker,  who 
constantly  introduces  into  his  system  a  large  supply  of  a  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, of  which  the  gaseous  elements  attract  the  oxygen  that  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbonaceous  matters  derived  from 
the  food,  and  from  the  effete  textures  of  the  frame. 

395.  French  epicures  by  producing  fatty  livers  in  geese,  through  a 
combination  of  high  feeding  and  heat,  have  given  us  another  lesson  as  to 
the  causes  of  this  diseased  condition— causes  which  find  their  combined 
application  in  the  production  of  liver  disease  in  Europeans  who  carry  the 
dietetic  customs  of  England  to  the  hot  climate  of  India. 

396.  Heterologous  Formations. — These  morbid  growths  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — non-malignant  and  malignant.  The  first  com- 
prises tubercle,  the  second  the  several  forms  of  cancer.  Tubercular 
diseases  generally  fall  imder  the  care  of  tlie  physician ;  malignant  dis- 
eases more  commonly  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  But  both  classes 
may  attack  either  the  internal  or  external  organs  of  the  body. 

397.  Non-malignant  Diseases.  Tubercle.— This  is  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  membranes,  or  in  the  texture  of  organs.  It  has  two  different 
torms— the  one,  whitish-grey,  semi-transparent,  and  dense;  the  otlier, 
yellow,  opaque,  and  friable.  The  first  may  be  changed  into  the  second, 
but  the  second  is  never  transformed,  into  the  first.    The  grey  tubercle 
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is  found  in  small  isolated  portions  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  as  miliary 
tuljcrcles,  or  on  the  surface  of  serons  membivmes.  The  yellow  variety  is 
found  in  the  same  situations,  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  in  the  suhstance  of  organs — in  tlie  follicles  of  the  intestines, 
in  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  brain,  uterus.  &c.  It  assumes 
different  forms  in  different  situations.  It  mny  be  collected  in  a  distinct 
mass,  or  diff  used  through  the  tissues  of  an  organ  as  a  homogeneous  ciieesy 
matter ;  or  it  may  be  so  tlioroughly  blended  with  the  textures  as  to  assume 
the  very  form  of  the  organ  attacked,  which  is  then  said  to  degenerate  into  it. 

398.  Tubercle  consists  of  albumen,  fibrine,  gelatine,  salts  of  soda  and 
lime,  and  water,  with  a  little  fitty  matter.  Under  the  mica-oscope 
miliary  tubercle  presents  the  appearance  of  granules  blended  with 
nucleated  cells,  or  tubercle  corpuscles.  The  yellow  variety  also  consists 
chiefly  of  granules,  intersj^ersed  with  minute  spherules,  irregular  flakes, 
and  numerous  oil-globules,  edged  with  a  few  perfect  cells. 

399.  Tubercle  is  rarely  deposited  before  birth  ;  is  not  common  before 
the  fourth  year ;  is  frequent  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  less  frequent, 
again,  from  this  time  till  puberty ;  most  frequent  of  all  between  puberty 
and  the  age  of  fifty.  The  lungs  are  its  most  common  seat,  so  that  after 
flfteen  it  is  almost  never  met  with  in  otlier  organs  without  existing  in 
them  at  tlie  same  time.  The  state  of  constitution  {tuberculous  cachexy) 
whicli  leads  to  tubercular  deposit  may  be  either  inherited  or  acquii'ed. 

400.  Tuberculous  matter  is  deposited  slowly,  without  causing  pain  or 
inconvenience,  and  may  remain  quiescent  for  a  very  considerable  period. 
At  length,  in  the  coarse  of  a  common  cold,  or  slight  febrile  attack,  the 
tubercle  begins  to  act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  sets  up  inflammation  in  tlie 
surrounding  tissues.  When  this  change  takes  place  in  the  absorbent 
glands,  serum  and  pus  are  poured  out,  and  an  aljscess  is  formed,  which 
slowly  approaches  the  surface,  bursts,  and  disciiarges  the  tubercle 
softened  and  brok-en  down  by  the  effused  fluids.  The  walls  of  the 
aJjscess  then  generally  contract  and  heal.  Tubercles  in  the  lung  imdergf. 
the  same  change,  the  matter  being  exjDectorated ;  but  sometimes  they 
are  converted  into  a  chalky  or  earthy  matter,  and  remain  quiescent  fen- 
the  rest  of  life.  When  the  deposit  is  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
larynx  or  intestines,  the  membrane  ulcerates. 

401.  Scrofulous  subjects  are  not  only  liable  to  tubercular  deposits, 
but  also  to  the  chronic  forms  of  iufl;immation,  suppuration,  and  ulcei-a- 
tion.  The  lymph  effused,  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  is  curdy, 
and  wanting  in  consistence,  the  pus  serous  and  flaky,  and  granulations, 
when  formed,  are  Inrge,  pale,  and  flabby.  Pustular,  scabby  eruptions 
of  the  ears  and  mouth,  discharging  a  thin  acrid  matter,  enlarge- 
ment, inflammation,  and  suppuration  of  the  absorbent  glands,  especially 
of  the  neck,  and  a  similar  affection  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  ai-e  also 
common  in  scrofulous  children. 

402.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  tubercular  deposits  may 
be  produced  at  will  in  animals  by  confining  them  in  close  dirty  places,  and 
feeding  them  on  unwholesome  food. 
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403.  Malignant  Diseases. — -These  heterologous  formations  rosemblfi 
tubercle  in  afl'ecting  almost  t\\\  the  organs  of  the  body  ;  in  being  fre- 
quently traceable  to  hereditary  predisposition  ;  and  iti  their  tendency 
to  excite  destructive  inflammation  of  the  parts  aflected.  On  the  other 
hand,  malignant  growths  are  distinguished  by  extending  into  sur- 
rounding textures,  stirring  up  inflammation  in  them,  and  progressively 
destroying  them  ;  by  following  the  course  of  the  absoi-bents  and  attaci<ing 
the  lymphatic  glands ;  and  by  reappearing,  after  removal,  in  or  near 
the  cicatrix,  or  in  some  internal  organ  nearly  connected,  through  the 
absorbent  system,  with  the  part  first  attacked.  The  true  malignant 
gi-owths  may  be  all  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Carcinoma  or 
Cancer. 

404.  Carcinoma  {Cancer). — This  term  was  originally  applied  to  a 
malignant  ulcer  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  a  crab  {KapKivos, 
cancer).  It  now  comprises  many  changes  of  structure  differing  widely 
in  their  physical  characters:  as  scirrhus,  or  hard  cancer;  medullary,  or 
soft  cancer  (with  its  most  vascular  form,  fungus  haematodes)  ;  epithelial 
cancer ;  melanotic  cancer  (characterised  by  the  presence  of  pigment)  ; 
osteoid  cancer ;  and  colloid  cancer,  characterised  by  tlie  transparent  or 
gelatinous  substance  of  which  it  consists.  They  are  all  made  up  of  com- 
ix)und  cysts  varying  in  their  solid  and  fluid  contents,  growing  from 
broad  bases,  or  from  narrow  peduncles,  which,  springing  from  a  single 
spot,  give  to  the  tumour  a  radiated  appearance.  The  various  appearances 
presented  by  tliese  tumours  are  partly  due  to  the  inflammation  which 
takes  place  in  them  and  in  tlie  surrounding  textures,  and  partly  to  tlie 
entire  or  broken  state  of  the  cysts  themselves. 

405.  Melanosis. — This  is  an  unorganized  product,  of  a  dark  biown, 
dull  bistre,  or  sooty-black  colour,  deposited  in  masses  with  or  without 
cysts,  or  in  patches  on  membranous  surfaces.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with 
in  small  points,  and  occasionally  it  has  been  found  liquid.  Its  most  fie- 
quent  seat  is  the  liver  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  eye,  skin,  brain, 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  other  glandular  organs.  Its  chemical  constituents 
are  albumen,  fibrine,  and  the  salts  usually  found  in  the  blood,  with  a 
colouring  matter  abounding  in  carbon.  When  associated  with  malig- 
nant gi-owths,  the  cells,  instead  of  continuing  free,  are  attached  to  the 
surrounding  tissue.  Deposits  of  a  black  colouring  matter  are  often 
found  in  the  bronchial  glands  and  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  both  before 
and  after  birth,    t^uch  deposits  are  not  malignant. 

406.  This  account  of  structural  physiology  and  pathology  would  be 
incomplete  if  some  notice  were  not  taken  of  the  large  number  of  non- 
malignant  tumours  and  cysts  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  deal :  such 
as  the  fibrous,  flbro-cellular,  fibro-nucleated,  tibro-plastic,  myeloid, 
fatty,  osseous,  cartilaginous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  vascular,  among 
tumours,  and  the  simple  or  barren,  and  compound  or  proliferous  among 
cysts.  Some  notice  should  also  be  taken  of  the  intractable,  but  not 
malignant,  disease  that  attacks  chiefly  the  integuments  of  the  face, 
under  the  name  of  lupus,  with  its  chronic  form,  and  the  more  acute 
variety  known  as  lupus  exedens. 
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4.  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

407.  It  is  not  possible  to  represent  in 
a  single  diasjram  (such  as  that  which,  at 
p.  57,  is  used  to  illustiate  the  mechanism 

Hi  mini/ VwiJBi  °^  circulation)  that  complex  airange- 
raent  of  nerve  -  masses  and  nerve  -  fibres 
known  as  the  nervous  system.  The  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  10, 
and  the  brain,  shown  in  vertical  section  in 
Fig.  11,  are  but  the  conspicuous  parts  of" 
a  whole  which  requires  the  sympathetic 
nerve  for  its  completion,  and  of  which  the 
delicate  terminations  are  to  be  found,  accom- 
panying the  smallest  vessels,  in  every  organ 
and  texture  of  the  body. 

408.  The  6ram,  of  which  the  base,  with 
the  nine  pairs  of  nerves  arising  from  it.  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  the  vertical  section, 
displaying  the  three  leading  divisions  (cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata), 
in  Fig.  11,  is  the  centre  to  which  all  sen- 
sations are  referred,  and  from  which  all 
voluntary  eflorts  originate.     The  spinal 
cord,  Avith  thirty  -  one  pairs  of  nerves 
springing  from  it,  for  distribution  to  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  may  be  said  to  occupy  an 
intermediate  position  between  these  nerves 
and  the  brain ;  while  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  together  form  the  joint  source  from 
which  all  the  nerves  of  sense  and  of  volun- 
tary motion  arise,  from  which  all  the  man- 
dates of  the  will  are  sent  forth,  and  to  which 
the  intelligence  of  every  sense  is  conveyed. 
From  these  centres,  too,  those  nerves  which 
control  the  movements  of  respiration  and 
circulation  take  their  rise.    The  sympa- 
thetic nei've,  connecting  itself  with  the 
several  nerves  of  sensation  and  volition 
which  spring  from  tlie  brain  and  cord,  pre- 
sides over  the  functions  of  many  of  the 
organs  most  essential  to  life,  is  the  source 
of  some  of  tliose  movements  which  are  in- 
dependent of  tlie  will,  of  many  of  those 
sensations  by  which  life  is  preserved,  and 
of  the  chemical  changes  that  are  peculiar 
to  living  beings.     The  spinal  marrow, 
again,  is  the  centre  of  union  of  certain 
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neiTes  which  form  with  it  tlie  excito-motory  system,  the  seat  of  the 
reflex  function.  One  set  of  nerves  passing  from  the  sidn  and  mucous 
membranes  convey  to  the  cord 

certain  impressions  which,  not  f"'g  11^- 

passing  onward  to  the  brain, 
are  not  jjerceived ;  while  ano- 
tlier  set,  arising  from  the  cord, 
and  bemg  distributed  to  the 
muscles,  give  rise  to  contrac- 
tions which,  as  the  impulse 
does  not  originate  in  the  brain, 
are  involuntary.  This  excito- 
motory  system  and  reflex 
function  bear  a  ybyj  import- 
ant part  in  all  those  move- 
ments which  subserve  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  the 
fi'ame,  such  as  the  ingestion 
of  food,  and  the  supply  of 
air  in  breathing.  Lastly,  the 
cerehellum  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  centre  and  source  of  a 
co-ordinating  function,  or  har- 
monising control,  exercised  over  those  voluntary  muscles  which  have 
come  to  act  in  unison  Ibr  the  production  of  certain  complex  movements, 
such  as  those  of  standing,  waliiing,  workmg  with  the  arms  and  fingers, 
speaking,  and  singing. 

409.  The  following  scheme,  then,  represents  the  leading  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the  portions  of  the  nervous  centres  by 
which  they  are  performed  : 

(1.)  Sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  of  which  the  brain  is  the  centre. 

(2.)  Co-ordination  of  voluntary  movements,  of  which  the  cerebellum 
is  the  centre. 

(3.)  The  excito-motory,  of  which  the  true  spinal  cord  is  the  centre. 

(4.)  The  nutrient  and  secretory,  of  which  the  sympathetic  or  gan- 
glionic system  forms  the  principal  portion. 

410.  (1.)  The  first  order  comprises  all  the  nerves  of  sensation  (the 
olfiictory,  the  optic,  the  auditory,  the  gustatory,  and  the  nerves  of  touch), 
and  all  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  with  their  common  centre  in 
the  cerebrum.  The  greater  part  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  or  commoa 
sensation,  and  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  form  the  external  portions 
of  the  spinal  maiTow,  and  through  it  communicate  with  the  brain. 

411.  (2.)  Of  the  second  order  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  pathology 
and  experiment  combine  to  prove  that  the  cerebellum,  with  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  are  downwai-d  prolongations  of  it,  is 
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the  centre  of  a  co-ordinating  function  voluntarily  exercised  over  the  motor 
nerves.  The  reason  for  associating  the  ])ost«rior  columns  of  the  cord 
with  tlie  cerebellum  as  the  seat  of  this  function  are : — tliat  they  are  not 
sentient,  that  motion  is  not  destroyed  when  they  are  divided,  but  that 
by  such  division  muscular  movements  are  thrown  into  disorder. 

412.  (3.)  The  third  order  consists  of  two  sets  of  nerves,  of  which  the 

one  passes  chiefly  from  the  mucous  surfaces  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  other  from  those  parts  of 
the  medulla  and  cord  to  muscles  which  are  chiefly  subservient  to  inges« 
tion  and  egestion.  Some  fibres  of  the  same  order  of  nerves  aie  probably 
distributed  to  the  sk'm  and  voluut;try  muscles.  That  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow  to  which  these  nerves  run  has  been  called  the  true  spinal  mar- 
row, in  contradistinction  to  tiiose  parts  of  it  which  are  formed  by  longi- 
tudinal (commissural)  fibres  going  to  the  brain.  The  motions  due  to 
this  system  are  said  to  be  excited,  and  the  nerves  are  distinguished  as 
afferent  and  efferent,  incident  and  reflex.  Thi-ough  these  nerves  the 
mouth  of  the  infant,  when  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  mother's 
brea-st,  performs  the  movements  of  suction — movements  which  tai;e  place 
even  in  the  acephalous  infant through  them,  too,  the  contents  of  tbi' 
bladder  and  rectum  are  expelled  ;  and  foreign  bodies  discharged  from 
the  air- passages  by  sneezing  and  coughing. 

413.  'i'he  third  class  of  nerves,  or  the  ganglionic,  consist  of  {In&  inter- 
nal ganglionic,  or  sympatlietic,  including  a  few  fibres  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  ;  and  the  external  ganglionic,  embracing  the  fifth  nerve  and  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  These  latter  are  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  destined  for  the  nuti'ition  of  the  external  organs. 

414.  The  leading  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  then,  are: — 1, 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion ;  2,  co-ordination  of  muscular  move- 
ments ;  3,  excitements  to  action  without  sensation,  and  combined  motions 
without  volition ;  and  4,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  the  motions  connected 
with  tliem.  To  these  must  be  added  the  mental  functions,  which  havee 
their  seat  and  organ  in  the  cerebrum,  and  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  section. 

415.  The  nerves  consist  of  bundles  of  minute  fibres,  enclosed  in 
sheaths,  distinct  through  their  entire  course,  and  connected  at  their 
origin  with  a  nerve  vesicle.  They  remain  unbroken  till  they  ai-rive  at 
the  part  to  which  they  are  distributed,  when  they  begin  to  branch  freely^ 
and,  uniting  with  similar  branches  of  other  nerves,  form  at  last  networks, 
of  excessive  tenuity. 

416.  Experiment  has  revealed  to  us  the  functions  of  the  more  im- 
portant nerves,  but  has  left  much  yet  to  be  discovered.  It  has  alsc- 
throvvn  light  on  the  laws  that  govern  the  transmission  of  nervous  foi-ce- 
thouo-h  it  has  left  the  nature  of  that  force  involved  in  the  same  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  the  real  essence  of  light,  heat,  or  electricity,  with 
which  last,  however,  it  appeai-s  to  have  many  points  in  common. 

417.  The  effect  of  the  division  of  a  nerve  is  well  known.    If  it  bf 
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one  of  sensation,  irritation  of  its  branches  or  trunk  below  the  point  of 
division  causes  no  pain  ;  if  it  be  one  of  voluntary  motion,  neither  the 
will  nor  a  stimulus  aj^plied  to  it  above  the  point  of  division  can  cause  the 
muscle  to  which  it  is  distributed  to  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
volimtary  nerve  be  irritated  below  the  point  of  division,  or  the  sentient 
nerve  above  it,  motion  takes  place  in  the  one  case,  and  sensation  in  the 
other ;  the  sensation  being  referred  to  the  pai  ts  to  which  the  nerve  is 
distributed.  This  law  of  sensation  is  strik'ingly  illustrated  in  cases  of 
amputation  of  a  limb.  Irritation  of  the  cut  end  of  tlic  nerve  is  refeiTed 
to  the  fingers  or  toes  of  the  lost  limb  for  years  alter  its  removal, 

418.  The  fact  that  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  a  sentient  nerve  causes 
pain,  not  in  the  trunk  itself,  but  in  the  parts  to  which  its  branches  are 
distributed,  admits  of  practical  apj^lication,  and  tends  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  the  division  of  nerves  as  a  remedy  tor  pains  in  tlie  parts  they 
supply.  But  the  failure  of  this  remedy  in  some  cases  has  been  explained 
by  the  discovery  of  some  permanent  cause  of  irritation,  such  as  a  tumour 
or  spicula  of  bone,  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve. 

419.  Pressure  applied  to  a  sentient  nerve  causes  pain  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  its  branches,  but  a  firmer  pressure  produces  pain  in  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  itself.  Severe  injury  to  a  ner\'e  of  sensation  or  volun- 
tary motion  destroys  its  power  as  a  conductor  of  nervous  force,  but  it 
affects  the  nerve  itself  only  locally  ;  for  irritation  of  the  part  of  the  un- 
injured sensitive  nerve  connected  with  the  brain  causes  sensation,  and 
irritation  of  the  part  of  the  nerve  of  volition  connected  with  the  muscles 
excites  muscular  contraction.  When,  however,  a  nerve  of  motion  is 
stretched  violently  through  its  whole  length,  it  can  no  longer  conduct 
the  stimidus  of  muscular  contraction,  and  sometimes  the  muscle  itself 
loses  its  irritability,  and  cannot  be  made  to  contract  by  tlie  most  powerful 
stimulus. 

420.  Experiments  on  animals  have  brought  to  light  other  properties 
of  the  nerves  which  may  be  advantageously  borne  in  mind  by  tlie  patho- 
logist. It  has  been  proved  that  all  stimulants  applied  to  the  nerves  of 
the  dead  body  act  nearly  in  the  same  way,  though  with  different  inten- 
sity ;  but  the  electric  and  galvanic  fluids  being  the  most  effectual,  are 
generally  selected  for  experiment.  It  has  also  been  sliown  that  the  motor 
nerves,  under  the  stimulus  of  galvanism,  do  not  act  as  mere  conductoi-s 
of  the  galvanic  fluid,  for  the  muscles  conti-act  wlien  the  current  is  made 
to  pa.ss  transversely  through  them.  The  muscles,  however,  cannot  be 
made  to  contract  by  any  degree  of  mechanical  irritation  applied  to  a 
nerve  of  sensation,  while  the  slightest  irritation  of  a  nerve  of  motion 
gives  rise  to  very  strong  contractions.  Hence  it  api^ears  that  the  motor 
nerves  themselves  can  excite  musctdar  contractions  on  the  application  of 
stimuli,  indejjendent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  has  been  further 
shown  that  this  property  may  be  exhausted  by  the  continued  application 
of  a  stimulus,  to  return  after  an  interval  of  rest. 

421.  These  experiments  on  dead  animals  are  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  observation  in  the  living  human  body.    The  exhausted  ner- 
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vous  power  must  be  restored  hy  rest ;  the  exhaustion  of  the  entire  frame 
repaired  by  sleep ;  and  stimuli,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  or  elec- 
trical, cause  the  nerves  to  which  they  are  applied  to  manifest  their  clia- 
racteristic  properties.  Irritation  of  a  nerve  of  common  sensation  causes 
pain  ;  of  a  nerve  of  motion,  muscular  contraction:  and  the  stimulus  of 
galvanism  excites  in  eacli  organ  of  sense  tlie  sensation  proper  to  it-  taste 
in  the  tongue,  a  peculiar  odour  in  tlie  nose,  light  in  t!ie  eye,  a  musical  i 
sound  in  the  ear.  Lastly,  irritation  of  the  origin  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  gives  rise  to  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  process  manifested  by 
the  elimination  of  sugar  from  the  kidney. 

422.  The  stimulants,  heat,  cold,  and  electricity  ai-e  use  1  as  remedial 
agents.  Botli  heat  and  cold  cause  the  muscles  to  contract,  and,  when 
excessive,  destroy  their  irritability.  Cold  water  injected  into  an  artery 
causes  contraction  in  the  muscles  which  it  supplies ;  hence,  in  uterine 
hasmorrhage  following  delivery,  cold  water  is  injected  with  effect  into 
the  vessels  of  the  still-adhering  placenta,  and  cold  suddenly  applied  ex-  I 
ternally  or  internally  causes  contraction  of  the  uterus.  'i"he  good  efiect 
of  electricity  and  galvanism  is  m;inifested  in  some  cases  of  paralysis. 

423.  Stimuli  of  great  intensity  can  destroy  the  excitability  of  tl.e 
nerves,  as  happens  with  the  optic  nerve  when  a  flash  of  lightning  pro- 
duces permanent  blindness ;  and  witli  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  when 
it  causes  sudden  death.  Permanent  paralysis  may  arise  from  the  same 
cause.  A  weaicer  stimulus  applied  for  a  longer  time  may  produce  tlv 
same  effect.  Thus,  snow  blindness  sometimes  follows  the  continued 
strong  reflection  of  light  on  the  retina,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscle^ 
violent  and  long-continued  exercise.  Weaker  stimuli,  or  the  same  stimuli 
applied  for  a  shorter  priod,  impair  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  an^l 
cause  fatigue.  Thus  the  eye  fixed  for  a  long  time  on  the  same  colour 
becomes  insensible  to  it ;  and  if  the  same  set  of  muscles  is  kept  in  action 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  as  when  we  hold  an  arm  extended,  or  stand 
quite  still,  we  feel  extreme  fatigue,  from  which  the  slightest  change  oi 
posture  affords  instantaneous  relief. 

424.  Nervous  exhaustion  is  always  accompanied  by  severe  pain. 
Thus,  the  long-continued  application  of  the  stimulus  of  light  to  the  eye, 
or  of  cold  or  heat  to  tlie  skin,  gives  rise  to  acute  suSering ;  and  prolonged 
action  of  the  muscles  in  walkmg  may  occasion  the  most  excruciating  agony. 

425.  A  stimulus,  then,  applied  to  the  nerves  of  sensation  or  voluntary 
motion,  produces,  according  to  its  degree  and  duration,  entire  destruction 
or  great  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power,  accompanied  in  extreme  c;\se> 
by  severe  suflering  ;  and  the  functions  of  the  nerves  are  not  restored  till 
after  rest  proiwrtioned  to  the  exhaustion.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  the  sources  of  the  restorative  influence,  and  motor  nerves,  jjermanentlx 
cut  ofi'  from  those  centres,  lose  their  property  of  exciting  muscular 
contraction. 

426.  Stimuli,  therefore,  first  excite  the  nerves,  and  then  exhaust  them. 
But  there  are  substances  known  as  narcotics  which  have  the  eftect  oi 
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deadenino;  the  excitability  of  the  nerves,  and,  in  a  concentrated  Ibrm,  ot 
entirely  destroying  it.  If,  for  instance,  the  ischiatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  be 
dissected,  and  allowed  to  hang  in  a  solution  of  opium  or  morphin,  the 
nerve  is  deprived  of  its  power  of  exciting  muscular  contraction,  and  tlie 
leg  of  a  frog  steeped  in  a  solution  of  opium,  or  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is 
similarly  aflected.  The  same  effect  is  produced  upon  the  heart  by  infu- 
sions of  opium  and  tobacco  ;  on  the  intestines  by  opium  and  ticunas  ;  on 
the  iris  by  extract  of  belladonna  ;  on  the  hands  by  the  handling  of  lead  ; 
on  the  lips  and  tongue  by  chewing  monkshood ;  and  on  the  fingers  by 
the  vapours  of  strong  hydrocyanic  acid. 

427.  Narcotic  poisons  introduced  directly  into  the  circulation,  or  in- 
directly through  the  stomach  or  other  circuitous  channel,  also  act  locally 
on  the  nerves.  Thus,  Miiller,  having  divided  all  the  vessels  and  muscles 
of  the  thigh  of  a  frog,  poisoned  the  animal  with  nux  vomica,  and  found 
that  the  irritability  of  the  sound  leg  was  lost  much  sooner  than  that  of 
the  mutilated  one.  This  loss  of  irritability  in  the  sound  leg  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  circulation  through  it  of  blood  containing  the  poison, 
and  the  consequent  local  effect  of  the  poison  on  its  nerves  ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  by  such  local  effect  on  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  most 
essential  to  life,  or  on  the  nerves  supplying  the  heart  or  lungs  that  nar- 
cotic poisons,  after  being  absorbed  and  circulated  with  the  blood,  prove 
fatal. 

428.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  poisons  act  with  greater  foi-ce 
through  the  cir(;ulation  than  when  applied  directly  to  the  nervous  trunks. 
Thus,  strychnia  applied  in  powder  to  the  moist  spinal  cord  of  the  frog 
excites  no  twichings  of  the  muscles,  while  the  most  violent  contractions 
are  produced  by  very  small  quantities  absorbed  into  the  blood.  Other 
experiments  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  poisons  circulating  with  the 
blood  produce  their  effect  chiefly  by  acting  on  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 
Thus,  when  an  animal  is  poisoned  by  stryclmia,  if  the  nerves  of  one  limb 
are  divided,  the  spasms  in  that  limb  cease ;  and  if  the  spinal  marrow  is 
cut  through  before  an  animal  is  poisoned  Avith  upas,  the  parts  supplied 
by  nerves  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord  are  not  convulsed. 
Karcotic  poisons  generated  within  the  body  itself  also  act  on  the  nervous 
centres  through  the  circulation.  Thus,  urea,  when  it  accumulates  in 
the  blood  from  loss  of  power  in  the  kidneys  to  eliminate  it,  acts  on  the 
brain,  and  causes  fatal  coma. 

429.  The  foregoing  observations  apply  chiefly  to  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion,  which  have  the  brain  and  certain  portions  of 
the  spinal  cord  for  their  origin  and  centre.  The  sympathetic  nerve  and 
the  excito-motory  system  yet  remain  to  be  examined. 

430.  The  Sympathetic. — The  functions  of  this  nerve  are  threefold : 
It  presides  over  the  involuntaiy  muscular  fibre  ;  it  is  the  medium  by 
which  all  impressions  are  conveyed  from  the  parts  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  nervous  centres  ;  and  it  regulates  the  processes  of  secre- 
tion and  nutrition  in  every  part  of  the  frame. 
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431.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  tliese  functions — that  of  directing 
the  involuntary  motions  of  the  more  important  viscera — it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  parts  which  this  nerve  supplies  continue  to  move 
long  after  they  aie  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
and  even  after  their  removal  from  the  body,  whether  the  motions  are 
rhythmic,  as  in  the  heart,  or  continuous,  as  in  the  intestines  :  and  tliat 
the  contractility  of  these  parts  survives  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  , 
The  effects  of  stimuli  applied  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  also  more  per-  ■ 
manent  than  those  of  stimuli  applied  to  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion. 

432.  All  the  parts  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  are,  to  a  certain  i 
extent,  independent  of  tlie  brain  and  spinal  cord.    Thus,  the  heart  will  I 
continue  to  beat  long  after  the  division  of  its  nerves,  after  severe  injury 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  even  after  its  entire  removal  from  the  ■ 
body.    That  the  spinal  cord,  however,  does  influence  the  contractions  of  f 
the  heart  has  been  proved  exi:)erimentally ;  and  that  the  brain  acts  - 
upon  them  is  shown  by  the  familiar  efiiect  of  mental  emotions.  Certain 
excitations  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  doubtless  conveyed  to  the 
sympathetic  by  means  of  the  rami  iiitercommunicantes  existing  between 
the  two  systems  of  nerves,  and  by  the  same  channels  impressions  on  the 
sympathetic  may  be  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  excite 
either  sensation  or  movement  in  parts  to  which  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves- 
are  distributed. 

433.  The  impressions  made  on  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  are  not : 
usually  conveyed  to  the  brain;  in  other  words,  they  aie  not  of  the»' 
nature  of  sensations;  but  violent  irritation  may  give  rise  to  sensa-- 
tion  in  parts  supplied  by  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  as  well  as  in  those- 
supplied  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  When  these  last-named  nerves  are- 
the  seat  of  the  irritation,  the  p;iinful  sensations  are  usually  exj^erienced. 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  organs  which  they  sujDply  :  thus  we  have^ 
itching  of  the  nose  and  anus  from  worms  in  the  intestines,  and  pain  andJ 
itching  in  the  glans  penis  from  disease  of  the  ividueys  and  bladder. 
But  irritation  in  the  intestines,  or  a  disoidered  condition  of  the  uteiine 
functions,  is  a  famihar  cause  of  reflected  sensations  of  a  still  morci 
marked  character,  such  as  acute  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and.l 
abdomen  in  hysterical  females,  accompanied  by  tenderness  of  the  spineo 
itself,  and  sometimes  removed  by  remedies  applied  to  that  part. 

434.  The  same  irritation  conveyed  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  accom-,- 
panied  by  tenderness  there,  may  also  be  reflected  through  the  motor 
nerves,  and  give  rise  to  spasmodic  seizures.  Thus,  intestinal  iiritation;. 
occasions  convulsions,  cliorea,  and  tetanus,  in  inftints  and  young  clrildren,., 
and  hysteria  atiecting  tlie  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  but  especially 
those  of  respiration,  in  adults.  Vomiting  and  hiccough  aie  also  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  intestines,  kidneys,  or  uterus. 

435.  The  sympathetic  nerve  has  been  shown  to  preside  over  secretiona 
and  nutrition,  and  consequently  over  the  functions  of  the  parts  con-  • 
cerned  in  these  processes:  the  minute  vessels, therefore,  and  tlie  arterial! 
system  generally,  ftdl  under  its  influence.    Section  of  the  sympathetic'' 
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on  one  side  of  the  neck  causes  jDermanent  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  face,  and  on  irritating  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  they  again  contract.  But  although  the  organs  of  circulation  aie 
thus  placed  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic,  the  occur- 
rence of  syncope  and  blushing  through  mental  emotion  proves  that 
impressions  on  sentient  nerves  may  be  reflected  on  the  parts  which  it 
supplies.  These  reciprocal  phenomena  are  due  to  the  interchange  of  tibres 
between  the  two  systems  of  nerves.  The  alteration  in  the  size  of  the 
capillaries  under  the  influence  of  emotion  and  in  inflammation  has  been 
already  adverted  to  (§  272,  et  seq.). 

Such  being  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic,  it  follows  that  the  cir- 
culation, both  general  and  local,  must  be  closely  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  this  nerve.  It  is  probable  that  the  various  states  of  circu- 
lation indicated  by  a  pulse,  ranging  between  a  sharp,  hard,  and  excited 
beat  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  full,  weak,  compressible  one  on  the  other, 
are  due  to  variations  in  nervous  force  transmitted  by  the  sympathetic  to 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  dilatation  of  the  small  vessels  in  inflammation  is  due  to  diminished 
nervous  power  in  the  sympathetic. 

436.  In  the  general,  as  in  the  local  affection,  we  may  have  first  the 
application  of  a  stimulus,  accompanied  by  increase  of  nervous  force  and 
consequent  contraction  of  vessels,  and  then,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
diminished  nervous  force,  and  relaxation  of  vessels.  This  contraction  of 
the  vessels  is  not  overcome  by  a  reaction  in  the  centre  of  tlie  circulating 
system,  but  yields  to  that  diminished  contractility  which  follows  as  cer- 
tainly upon  increased  action  as  bluiited  sensibility  upon  over-exertion  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  fatigue  upon  long-continued  or  violent  action  of 
the  muscles.  This  contracted  state  of  the  vessels  is  the  spasm  which 
plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  Cullen's  theory  of  fever. 

437.  The  sympathetic  nerve,  as  the  name  implies,  is  assumed  to  be 
the  organ  of  many  of  those  combined  sensations,  motions,  and  secretions 
which  we  call  sympathies,  by  which  we  mean  the  l  eflection  of  impres- 
sions from  one  part  of  the  nervous  system  to  another  and  difl'eient  part. 
It  may  be  otherwise  defined  as  reciprocal  feeling  or  action  between  dif- 
ferent nerves,  and  therefore  between  different  parts,  caused  by  reflex 
nervous  action.  The  nerves  of  the  surface  and  tlie  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system,  for  instance,  react  on  each  other ;  the  affection  of  the 
central  organs  in  fever  causing  the  various  conditions  of  the  skin,  and 
shocks  to  the  skin,  exciting  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Again,  cold  water 
poured  on  the  head  restoi-es  tlie  brain  exhausted  by  long-continued  in- 
flammation ;  and  dashed  in  the  face  or  thrown  on  the  cliest,  removes  an 
hysterical  or  fainting  fit,  excites  the  nervous  centres  in  cases  of  narcotic 
poisoning,  and  is  the  most  efficacious  of  remedies  in  asphyxia. 

438.  Fensifive  nerves  sympathise  with  sensitive,  motor  with  motor, 
and  sensitive  and  motor  witli  each  other.  The  optic,  the  olfactory,  the 
auditory,  and  the  ciliary  nerves  of  the  two  sides  are  afiected  at  the  same 
tm^e  and  in  the  same  way,  and  an  affection  of  one  side  often  leads  to  a 
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similar  affection  of  the  other:  inflammation  of  one  eye  to  inflammation 
of  the  other  ;  deafness  of  one  ear  to  deafness  of  tlie  other ;  an  alteration 
in  one  pupil  to  a  similar  alteration  in  the  other.  This  sympathy 
between  nerves  of  sensation  supplying  double  organs  extends  also  to 
nerves  of  different  kinds  and  functions :  thus,  a  strong  light  on  the  eye 
produces  tickling  in  the  nose ;  tickling  the  feet  throws  the  whole  body 
into  convulsions  ;  certain  sounds  put  the  teeth  on  edge ;  a  tumour  on  a 
nerve  may  cause  pain  or  spnsms  in  parts  of  the  body  in  no  way  connected  : 
with  it.  To  such  phenomena  the  term  radiation  of  sensations  has  been 
applied.  Sympathies  of  motor  nerves  with  each  other  occur  in  all 
associated  movements ;  those  of  motor  with  sensitive  nerves  belong  to 
the  class  of  excited  or  reflected  motions. 

439.  The  sympathies  of  entire  organs  with  each  other  are  very  im-- 
portaut.    They  may  be  classed  as  follows: — 1.  Sympathies  between 
organs  having  similar  structure  and  function  ;  as  the  different  salivary 
glands,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  stomach  and  intestines,   2,  Sym- 
pathies between  organs  belonging  to  the  same  system :  as  the  digestive, 
the  urinary,  the  generative,  the  respiratory  system,  and  the  united 
respiratory  and  circulating  system,  the  lungs  and  heart.   Thus  vomiting, 
attends  the  passage  of  a  gallstone  into  the  intestines.    3.  Sympathies  of: 
important  viscera  with  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  :  as  in ; 
the  convulsions  from  teething,  or  intestinal  irritation  ;  the  sick  head-- 
ache,  caused  by  the  presence  of  indigestible  food  in  the  stomach;  and,, 
conversely,  tlie  affections  of  the  stomach  resulting  fiom  irritation  on 
concussion  of  the  brain.    Epileptic  fits  often  have  their  source  in  irrita-- 
tion  of  the  stomach,  uterus,  &c.    4.  Sympathies  between  organs  not: 
connected  in  any  of  the  foregoing  ways:  such  as  the  parotid  gland  ^-\X\\ 
the  testicle;  the  mamma  with  the  uterus  ;  the  larynx,  and  the  glands « 
which  secrete  the  hair,  with  the  parts  of  generation.    To  this  class,  too, . 
belong  the  sickness  attending  the  passa'sre  of  a  renal  calculus  into  the 
bladder,  the  passing  of  a  catheter,  or  the  pain  of  acute  orchitis. 

440.  The  excito-motory  system.  The  following  plan  will  exhibit  the- 
extent  and  importance  of  this  system  : — 


Incident  branches. 

I.  Trifacial,  arising  from 

a.  The  eye-lashes. 

b.  The  ate  nasi. 

c.  The  nostrils. 

d.  The  fauces. 

e.  The  face. 

II.  Pneumo-gastric  from 
a.  The  (esophagus  and 

stomach. 
6.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  larynx. 

c.  The  bronchia 

d.  The  heart,  kidney, 

and  liver. 


Rejlex  motor  branches. 


The  trochlearis ) 
The  abducens  )" 


oculi. 


Minor  portion  of  the  fif  i  h. 

Obicularis  f  f'"'" 

Levator  "tenasi|f^^j^i_ 

The  pharyngeal  plexus. 

The  inferior  laryngeal. 

The  bronchial,  &c. 

The  oesophageal  and  car- 
diac. 


Excited  actions. 

Protective  movements  of 
the  eyes  and  eyelids. 
Of  I  he  iris? 

Facial  respiratory 
movemenis.  Sneezin;:. 
laughing,  &c. 

Suction  and  deglutition. 

Closare  of  glottis,  &c. 

Motions  of  ;iir-passHui > 

in  rojiiration. 
Motions  of  gullfl  aiai 

biomadi. 
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Incident  hranches. 

III.  Glosso- pharyngeal, 

from  base  of 
tongue  and  mem- 
brane of  pharynx. 

IV.  Posterior  spinal  from 

a.  The  general  surface. 

b.  The  glans  penis  and 

clitoridis. 

c.  The  anus. 

d.  The  cervix  vesicae. 

e.  The  cervix  uteri. 


Jteflex  motor  branches. 

The  pharyngeal  plexus  of 
the  Pneumo-giistric. 


The  spinal  accessory. 

Diaphragmatic,  from 
Intercostal,       >•  the 
Abdominal,       )  spinal. 
The  sphincters,  \ 
expulsors,  eja- 1  from 
culators,  Fal-  >  the 
lopian   tubes,  j  sacral, 
uterus,  &c.  J 


Excited  actions 

Associated  movements 
of  tongue  and  pharynx 
in  deglutition. 


Movements  of  muscles 
of  respiration. 

Expulsion  of  faeces, 
urine,  and  semen;  and 
of  the  foetus. 

Retentive  movements  of 
sphincters — of  tbe  car- 
dia,  of  the  valvula  coli  ? 
of  the  anus,  bladder, 
necli  of  uterus?  and 
vesiculaa  seminales .'' 


Tone  and  irritability  of  the  muscular  system. 

This  table  is  compiled  from  data  contained  in  Marshall  Hall's  work 
'  On  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System,'  the  excited 
actions  being  placed  opposite  to  those  divisions  of  the  first  two  columns 
with  which  they  are  most  obviously  connected.  The  excited  actions  in 
the  thu'd  column  are  not  produced  by  irritation  of  the  incident  nerves  of 
the  first,  but  correspond  more  closely  with  the  action  of  tlie  reflex  motor 
branches  of  the  second.  Tlius,  the  incident  excitor  branches  of  the  nos- 
trils, when  imtated,  give  rise  not  merely  to  the  facial  respiratory  move- 
ments, but  also  to  violent  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  ;  and  irri- 
tation of  the  bronchial  incident  nerves  excites  not  only  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  the  muscles  of  expiration  also,  to  the 
act  of  coughing. 

441 .  The  following  table  presents  the  pathology  of  the  true  spinal 
system  ;  also  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Marshall  Hall :  — 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  TRUE  SPINAL  SYSTEM. 

Diseases  of  the  Incident  Nerves. 

1.  Crowing  inspiration. 

2.  Strabismus,  spasm  of  fingGrs  and  toes, 
strangury,  tenesmus,  &c. 

3.  Convulsions. 

4.  Paralysis. 

1.  Hysteria. 

2.  Asthma. 

3.  Vomiting,  hiccough,  &c. 

4.  Epilepsy. 

5.  Puerperal  convulsions,  &c. 

1.  Traumatic  telanus. 

2.  Hydrophobia,  &c. 


L  Dental,  Gastric,  and  Intes-^ 
tinal  Irritation  in  Infants. 


U.  Gastric,  Intestinal,  and  Ute- 
rine Irritation  In  Adults. 

in.  Irritation  of  textures  sup- 
plied with  nerves  of  com- 
mon sensation. 


Diseases  of  the  Reflex  or  Motor  Nerves. 

I.         Spasm.  II.  Paualtsis. 

a.  Spasmodic  tic. 
i.  Torticollis, 
c.  Coniracied  limbs,  &c. 
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Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  itself. 

I.  Inflammation  and  other  diseases. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  vertebras  and  membranes. 

III.  Counter  Pressure,  &c.,  in  diseases  within  the  cranium. 

IV.  Centric  epilepsy,  tetanus,  &c. 

V.  Convulsions  from  loss  of  blood,  &c. 

442.  As  we  have  seen,  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  and  that 
of  other  functions  of  the  body  reciprocally  affect  each  other ;  but  this 
mutual  dependence  is  so  strikingly  displayed  in  the  case  of  the  circula- 
tion as  to  merit  further  consideration. 

443.  The  effect  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  and  of  all  violent  exer- 
tions of  the  body,  on  the  heart,  is  a  matter  of  daily  obsei'vation  ;  and  so 
surely  does  the  circulation  participate  in  every  change  of  the  nervous 
system  that  it  becomes  the  best  test  of  its  degree  and  amount.  Every 
violent  exertion  of  different  muscles,  and  every  long-continued  exercise  of 
the  same  muscles,  strongly  excites  the  pulse ;  and  rest  not  only  restores 
the  number  which  it  iiad  before  the  effort,  but  for  a  time  still  further 
reduces  it.  The  various  causes  of  excitement  to  which  we  are  exposed 
during  our  waking  hours  affect  tlie  circulation  in  the  same  way  ;  and  it 
is  the  fatigue  thus  produced  that  causes  the  pulse  to  fall  towards  even- 
ing, to  regain  its  frequency  when  the  body  has  been  refreshed  by  sleep. 
Precisely  the  same  etiects  ai'e  produced  by  disease.  Tiius,  in  febrile  affec- 
tions the  pulse  during  tlie  height  of  the  disorder  is  much  more  frequent 
than  in  health,  but  during  convalescence  the  pulse  falls  many  beats  be- 
low its  natural  frequency,  to  regain  it  as  health  and  strengtli  return. 

444.  Another  remarkable  fact  establislied  by  careful  observation  of 
the  pulse  is,  that  it  is  much  more  affected  by  all  causes  of  excitement 
when  we  are  in  full  possession  of  our  strength,  than  when  exhausted  by 
fatigue.  Thus  all  stimuli — muscular  exertion,  food,  drink,  and  even 
mental  application — have  a  much  greater  and  more  endui"ing  effect  on 
the  circulation  in  the  moi-ning  than  at  night. 

445.  But  there  are  states  of  debility  in  which  the  heart's  action  is 
more  fi  equent  than  in  health.  This  occurs  in  an  advanced  stage  of  con- 
valescence, when  the  patient  begins  to  recover  strengtli,  and  also  in  the 
decline  of  febrile  affections,  so  long  as  any  degree  of  fever  continues.  A 
greater  degiee  of  debility  in  the  absence  oC  actual  disease  is  characterised 
by  a  very  small  and  very  fi:equeiit  pulse;  but  such  debility  is  lare, 
except  as  the  consequence  of  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood, 
wliether  from  hjemorrhage  or  from  excessive  discharges. 

446.  When  nervous  exhaustion  is  accompanied  by  local  disease, 
wliether  functional  or  structural,  that  state  of  system  exists  to  which 
we  gis'e  tlie  name  of  irritation.  It  occurs  in  slow  convalescence  from 
fever,  when  some  local  affection  supervenes;  as  an  immediate  consequence 
of  severe  injuries  in  subjects  weakened  by  disease  or  bad  habits  of  lite; 
and  as  a  more  remote  consequence  in  sound  constitutions,  the  injury 
Itself  producing  in  tliese  the  same  nervous  exhaustion  which  bad  habits 
or  previous  disease  had  occasioned  in  those. 
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447.  Another  example  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
circulation  is  afforded  by  that  tempoiary  arrest  of  the  lieart's  action 
known  as  syncope,  or  fainting,  brought  about,  as  it  may  be,  eiiher  by 
violent  shocks,  originating  fi-om  witliout,  as  in  accidents,  or  from  within, 
as  in  violent  emotions.  Sometimes  the  heart  is  paralysed  by  the  shock, 
and  death  results. 

448.  The  movements  of  the  heart  partly  depend  on  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve ;  hence,  when  the  functions  of  the  centre  in  which  this 
nerve  originates  are  mterfered  with  by  cerebral  etl'iisions,  by  injuiy  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  by  the  circulation  of  impure  blood,  the  force 
and  number  of  the  heart's  contractions  are  diminished. 

449.  The  effect  produced  on  the  nervous  centres  by  changes  in  the 
cuxidation  is  more  important  even  than  those  which  the  circulation 
suffers  by  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  nervous  system.  The  exhaustion 
which  follows  strong  nervous  excitement  has  its  counterpart  in  that  pro- 
duced by  loss  of  blood,  which  causes  syncope  or  death,  partly  by  depriving 
the  heart  of  its  stimulus,  and  partly  by  pai'alysing  the  nervous  centres. 

450.  In  healthy  persons  loss  of  blood  occasions  debility  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  lost ;  but  in  persons  afflicted  with  local  disease,  or  of  a 
broken  constitution,  the  debility  reinforced  by  nervous  excitement  becomes 
irritation.  The  same  effect  follows  when  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
fluid  is  diminished  by  profuse  discharges,  such  as  leucorrhosa  or  diarrhoea, 
Or  by  the  excessive  and  continued  drain  of  natural  secretions,  as  in  me- 
norrhagia,  and  in  prolonged  suckling.  But  the  puerperal  state,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  nervous  exhaustion,  loss  of  blood,  a  local  affection, 
and  a  sudden  cliange  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluids,  presents  the  most 
vivid  picture  of  this  state  of  irritation. 

451.  In  this  condition  of  irritation,  as  in  that  orip-inatine  in  the  ner- 
vous  centres  themselves,  the  circulation  is  aii'ected,  and  we  have  the 
frequent  quick  pulse  easily  excited  by  mental  emotion  or  by  strong  and 
sudden  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense.  The  functions  of  the  brain 
also  suffer ;  and  we  have,  according  to  the  degree  of  irritation,  mental 
excitement,  delirium,  or  mania.  The  nervous  influence  conveyed  to  the 
muscular  system  betrays  the  same  derangement  by  restlessness,  jactita- 
tion, convulsions,  and  spasms  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  fiequent  or 
irregular  breathing,  laughing,  crying,  sigliing,  sobbing,  and  yawning, 
in  those  of  respiration.  The  nerves  of  sensation  also  participate  in  the 
general  derangement,  and  we  have  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  ex- 
cessive sensibility  of  surface,  and  acute  reflected  pains  in  the  walls  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  Tlie  stomacli  likewise  shows  its  sympathy  with 
the  nervous  centres  by  nausea,  vomiting,  or  hiccough. 

452.  Such  are  the  phenomena  of  tlie  state  of  irritation,  whether 
originating  in  the  nervous  system,  or  in  the  circulation.  It  is  a  state 
aggravated  by  depletion,  but  relieved  by  remedies  that  impart  strength 
while  they  soottie  excitement.  A  combination  of  narcotics  and  tonics, 
or,  it  the  debility  is  extieme  and  tht  nervous  symptoms  urgent,  of  nai'- 
cotics  and  btimulants,  is  the  remedy  indicated. 
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453.  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  muscular  movements 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  two  classes  of  movements  have  been 
described,  the  involuntary  and  the  voluntary ;  the  loimer  excited  by 
changes  in  the  condition  of  tlie  incident  or  excitor  nerves  entailing  cor- 
responding clianges  in  the  reflex  or  motor  nerves,  and  the  latter  by  the 
will.  In  disease,  or  in  peculiar  states  of  system,  tlie  one  set  of  muscles 
takes  on  the  character  of  the  other,  the  involuntary  muscles  obeying 
volmitary  impulses,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  perfomiing  involuntary 
contractions. 

454.  A  well-authenticated  example  of  involuntary  muscle  being  sub- 
ject to  the  will  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  Colonel  Townsend,  who  possessed 
the  strange  faculty  of  stopping  the  beat  of  his  heart  at  will.  The  same 
power  seems  to  have  existed  in  one  or  two  other  instances. 

455.  The  most  striking  examples  of  involuntary  actions  of  voluntary 
muscles  observed  in  disease  are,  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  catalepsy, 
convulsions,  tetanus,  hydropliobia.  Of  these  diseases  some  depend  on 
the  direct  influence  of  the  nervous  centres,  but  the  greater  part  are  ex- 
amples of  a  reflex  action. 

456.  When  the  contractions  continue  in  the  same  muscles  for  a  cer- 
tain sj>ace  of  time,  producing  a  state  of  continuous  rigidity,  they  are 
said  to  be  tonic ;  when  the  muscles  are  alternately  contracted  and  re- 
laxed, they  are  called  clonic.  '1  etanus,  hydrophobia,  and  catalej^sy  ai'e 
examples  of  tonic  spasm  ;  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  convulsions 
(unless  the  term  is  qualified  by  such  words  as  rigid  or  tetanic)  ai'e  cases 
of  clonic  spasm. 

457.  In  chorea  and  hysteria,  voluntary  and  involuntary  impulses  are 
strangely  blended ;  but  the  will  exercises  a  different  degree  of  control 
in  the  two  cases.  When  the  patient  in  chorea  wills  a  movement,  the 
involuntary  action,  mixing  with  the  voluntary  effort,  causes  grotesque 
distortions,  which  attempts  at  restraint  only  increase ;  but  the  move- 
ments of  the  hysteric  patient  are  less  grotesque,  though  more  violent, 
and  can  often  be  restrained  by  a  strong  eff  ort  of  the  will. 

458.  Convulsions  are  examples  of  unmixed  involuntary  contraction, 
commonly  due  to  reflex  action  ;  but  when  they  ibllow  the  loss  of  blood, 
they  probably  arise  from  the  sudden  removal  of  that  nervous  influence 
which  maintains  the  tone  and  equilibrium  of  the  muscles.  Hence  the 
flexors,  which  are  the  strong'-r  muscles,  contract,  and  the  extensors,  being 
put  on  the  stretch,  are  in  their  ti;rn  brought  into  action,  and  thus  an 
alternate  or  clonic  contraction  of  the  two  sets  of  nnxscles  takes  place  ;  but 
the  flexors  at  length  o\  er]30wer  the  extensors,  and  if  death  ensue,  the 
fingers  and  toes  ai  e  found  flexed. 

459.  Convulsions,  then,  are  often  the  last  movements  of  a  living 
body.  They  are  also  most  efficient  means  of  recovery,  for  when  the  cir- 
culation has  neatly  ceased,  and  the  heart  does  not  receive  blood  enough 
to  excite  it  to  action,  the  contraction  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  hmbs  forces 
the  venous  blood  towards  the  heart,  and  thus  tends  to  re-establish  tlie 
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circulation.  The  trembliug  of  the  limbs  fiom  cold  (a  low  degree  of 
convulsion)  has  the  same  benericial  eftect  in  lestoring  the  circulation. 

460.  The  nerves  of  sensation,  like  those  of  voluntary  motion,  are 
subject  to  vai-ious  derangements.  Sensation  may  be  lost  (anaesthesia), 
or  exalted  (hj^erassthesia),  or  perverted  (nosera?sthesia).  The  loss  of 
sensation  which  sometimes  accompanies  palsy  is  an  example  of  anaesthesia 
afl'ecting  the  nerves  of  touch  ;  and  amaurosis,  of  anaesthesia  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  and  violent  hunger  and  thiist, 
are  examples  of  hypersesthesia.  The  strange  pains  and  anomalous  sensa- 
tions of  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  are  instances  of  noseraesthesia.  In 
some  hysteric  females  there  seems  to  be  diminished  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  of  touch,  with  increased  sensibility  of  other  nerves,  the  sensibility 
appearing  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  one  to  be  concentrated  in  the  other. 
Hence  some  of  the  strongest  phenomena  of  nervous  affections,  including 
those  induced  by  the  manipulations  of  the  mesmeriser. 

461.  There  still  remain  to  be  considered  two  functions  closely  de- 
pendent upon  the  nerves,  though  connected  more  or  less  with  the  changes 
which  are  constantly  taking  pLice  in  the  fluids  and  textures  of  the 
frame : — the  generation  of  heat  and  electricity. 

462.  Animal  Heat. — The  cause  of  animal  heat  is  still  a  subject  of 
controversy ;  but  the  experiments  of  Depi'etz  and  Dulong,  as  interpreted 
by  Liebig,  have  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  animal  heat  is  entirely 
due  to  the  combination  of  the  carbon  and  hydiogen  of  the  blood  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  combination,  formerly  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  limgs,  is  now  believed  to  occur  in  the  minute  structures  of 
every  pai't  of  the  system  by  means  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  exchange 
for  the  carbonic  acid  expelled  from  the  lungs.  It  has  also  been  shown 
experimentally  that  the  nerves  influence  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
Though  the  precise  effect  of  each  of  these  causes  in  the  production  of 
animal  heat  has  not  yet  been  determined,  observation  has  shown  that  its 
amount  varies  gi-eatly  in  different  states  of  the  system. 

463.  The  temperature  of  those  internal  parts  which  are  most  acces- 
sible— viz.,  the  mouth  and  rectum — is  about  97j°  or  98^°  Fahr.  That 
of  the  external  parts  is  somewhat  lower,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  difier 
in  parts  near  to  and  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  circitlation ;  thus, 
Dr.  J.  Davy  observed,  that  the  temperature  of  the  axilla  being  98°  F., 
that  of  the  loins  was  96^°,  that  of  the  thigh  94°,  that  of  the  leg  93°  to 
91°,  and  that  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  90°.  The  temjieratm-e  of  the  blood 
was  about  101°. 

464.  In  disease  remarkable  deviations  from  the  standard  temperature 
have  been  observed,  both  in  excess  and  in  defect.  In  inflamed  parts  it 
has  teen  found  as  high  as  105°  or  107°,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole 
surface  has  reached  the  same  degree  in  some  cases  of  fever,  and  risen 
still  higher  (to  112°)  in  scarlatina.  On  the  other  hand,  in  morbus 
ca'ruleus  and  in  the  cholera,  the  temperature  has  been  observed  as  low 
as  77^°  or  77°. 
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465.  In  most  diseases  the  temperature  bears  a  pretty  exact  proportion 
to  the  pulse  ;  but  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  observed, 
and  notably  in  cases  of  fever.  Thus,  in  fever  a  pulse  of  45  has  coin- 
cided with  a  temprature  of  105°  ;  and  in  hydrocephalus  a  pulse  of  60 
or  70,  with  a  temperature  of  100°. 

466.  Electriciti/. — The  facts  ascertained  with  regard  to  free  electri- 
city in  man  are  the  following: — As  a  general  rule  the  electricity  is 
jDOsitive,  but  in  the  female  more  frequently  negative  than  in  the  male  ; 
it  is  more  abundant  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  than  in  those  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament;  greater  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning;  greater 
when  the  temperatui-e  of  the  body  is  high  than  when  it  is  low :  it  is  in- 
creased by  spirituous  liquors,  and  reduced  to  zero  in  rheumatic  affections. 
The  free  electricity  of  the  body  is  generally  of  very  feeble  intensity  ;  but 
in  jjeculiar  states  of  system  sparks  have  been  given  out  in  great  abun- 
dance. There  exists  in  the  nerves  of  all  animals,  independent  of  all 
mechanical  and  chemical  actions  in  the  body  or  external  to  it,  a  natural 
electricity,  circulating  in  closed  currents  from  the  central  parts  of  the 
nerve  fibres  which  ai'e  in  a  —  condition,  to  the  surface  which  is  in  a 
state.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  electrical  antagonism  between  the  transverse 
and  vertical  sections  of  the  nerve.  The  same  phenomena  are  presented 
in  muscular  fibres,  but  they  ai'e  no  doubt  due  to  the  nerves  contained 
within  them. 

5.  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. 

467.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  and  resiwnsible  duties  which  the 
physician  is  called  on  to  perform  have  i-elation  to  the  mind.  Jlental 
disorders  more  or  less  j^ermanent,  and  more  or  less  dependent  on  boJily 
diseases,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  practice  of  all  physicians  ;  and 
they  engage  the  exclusive  attention  of  a  consiJeiable  body  of  melical 
practitioners.  Hence  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  mind  have 
claims  on  the  attention  of  the  medical  man  second  only  to  those  advanced 
by  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  material  structures. 

468.  Indeed  the  brain,  the  mind's  instrument,  built  up  and  nourished 
as  other  structures  are,  deiiving  its  supply  of  blood  from  the  same 
centre,  through  the  same  intricate  network  of  arteries  and  veins,  is 
affected  by  every  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  in  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  ;  and  is  subject  to  lilie  functional  and  struc- 
tural diseases  with  other  organs  of  the  body. 

469.  Tlie  brain  and  nervous  system,  as  parts  of  the  material  fabric 
of  the  body,  must  also  be  subject  to  aU  the  influences,  external  and 
internal,  already  examined  (§§  4  to  88).  Between  brain  and  brnin,  as 
between  body  and  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  important  original  and 
acquired  differences:  original  differences  in  size,  shajje  and  consistency, 
and  others  more  difficult  to  define,  resulting  from  temperament,  diathesis, 
and  idiosyncrasy,  from  age,  sex,  and  race;  and  acquired  differences,  due 
to  climate,  residence  in  town  or  country,  education,  occupation,  and 
habits  of  life. 
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470.  Many  of  these  physical  agents  act  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  more  promptly  and  forcibly  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
This  is  especially  true  of  excitement,  fatigue,  dissipation,  intemperance, 
and  inaction.  Many  poisonous  agents,  too,  taiie  eflect  chiefly  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  prove  fatal  by  the  functional  disturbance 
to  which  they  give  rise. 

471.  Again,  the  brain,  as  the  mind's  material  instrument,  is  subject 
to  inaction,  to  wholesome  exercise,  or  to  over-exertion,  according  as 
education  is  neglected  or  eiifoiced  in  early  life,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  self-culture  and  labour  in  after  life. 

472.  If,  then,  we  consider  the  brain  from  this  twofold  point  of  view 
(as  a  constituent  part  of  the  body,  subject  to  all  the  influences  by  which 
it  is  afiecteJ,  and  as  the  material  organ  of  the  mind  developed  by  mental 
exercise),  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  the  differences  between  mind  and 
mind,  in  health  and  disease,  equalling  and  even  surpassing  those  ab'eady 
pointed  out  (§  88)  as  existing  between  body  and  body. 

473.  The  brain,  as  already  stated  (§  408),  is  the  centre  both  of 
intelligence  and  of  action,  to  which  all  sensations  are  l  eferred,  and  from 
which  all  volitions  emanate.  It  performs  these  functions  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  nervous  communication  in  both  directions  (inwards  from 
the  oi'gan  of  sense,  and  outwards  to  the  muscles)  shall  be  unbrolien. 

474.  Each  oi'gan  of  sense  consists  of  thi'ee  parts:  1,  an  extei'nal  ap- 
paratus on  which  the  impression  of  the  object  is  made  by  contact,  as  in 
the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  or  by  intermediate  undulations  or 
vibrations,  as  in  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  ;  2,  a  nerve  transmitting 
this  impression  to  the  brain ;  and,  3,  a  portion  of  the  brain  itself  set 
apart,  as  is  probable,  for  taking  cognizance  of  the  impression  thus  pro- 
duced and  conveyed  ;  and  (as  in  the  case  of  the  two  eyes)  combining  two 
distinct  impressions  into  a  single  sensation.  Each  distinct  apparatus  of  voli- 
tion, such  as  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  locomotion,  consists,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  similar  constituent  parts;  1,  of  a  portion  of  brain  in  which 
the  act  of  volition  originates  ;  2,  of  a  nerve  or  nerves  by  which  the 
mandate  is  conveyed  ;  and,  3,  of  a  group  of  muscles  by  which  the  man- 
date thus  originated  and  thus  transmitted  is  obeyed. 

475.  The  parts  of  the  brain  to  which  the  several  sensations  are  con- 
veyed, and  fiom  which  the  mandates  of  the  will  issue,  are  subject  both  to 
original  deficiency  and  to  the  disabling  effects  of  disease.  Some  persons,  for 
instance,  are  unable  to  distinguish  colours,  others  to  recognise  musical 
notes  and  intervals ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few,  with  perfect  hearing 
and  well-formed  organs  of  speech,  have  never  been  able  to  articulate. 
Blindness  from  disease  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  to  which  the  optic  nerves 
join  themselves,  and  loss  of  speech  from  apoplexy  affecting  the  base  near 
the  origin  of  the  lingual  nerves,  are  familiar  examples  of  the  disabling 
consequences  of  disease. 

476.  In  tracing  the  path  of  sensation  from  without  to  within — from 
the  impression  on  the  organ  of  sense  to  the  part  of  the  brain  that  tiikes 
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cognizance  of  it— we  come  in  contact,  so  to  speak,  with  two  important 
operations,  or  faculties,  of  the  mind,  volition  and  memory. 

477.  Volition  plays  an  important  part,  not  merely  in  directing  all 
those  muscular  movements  by  whicii  we  proviile  for  our  subsistence 
and  communicate  with  our  fellows,  but  also  in  perfecting  the  wovk  of 
sensation  begun  by  the  organs  of  sense.  Without  that  act  of  volition, 
which,  when  brought  to  bear  on  our  sensations,  constitutes  attention, 
no  external  object  could  be  either  distinctly  pe  ceived,  or  recollected. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  that  power  of  reproducing  sensations  which 
constitutes  memory,  the  more  complicated  acts  of  volition  could  have  no 
existence.  Hence,  volition  and  memory  would  appear  to  be  closely  linked 
together,  to  have  their  material  instruments  nearly  connectel  in  certain 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  to  be  subject  to  be  simultaneously  impaired  by 
disease.  But  the  will  and  memory  are  not  limited  in  their  operations  to 
muscular  movements  and  bodily  sensations  ;  for  the  will  also  directs  and 
controls  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  memory  stores  up  and  repro- 
duces not  sensations  only,  but  ti'ains  of  thought,  processes  of  reasoning, 
complicated  transactions,  and  the  workings  of  emotion  and  passion. 

478.  It  has  just  been  stated  that  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  in 
order  that  the  mind  may  take  cognizance  of  them,  must  be  accompanied 
by  au  act  of  volition  known  as  attention.  Now,  whenever  an  object  of 
sense  is  also  an  object  of  attention,  it  is  said  to  be  perceived ;  in  other 
words,  sensation  becomes  perception. 

479.  Perceptions  vary  greatly  in  intensity  in  different  persons,  at 
different  ages,  and  in  different  states  of  body  ;  and  the  same  difference 
exists  in  regard  to  that  reproduction  of  perceptions  which  constitutes 
memory  or  recollection.  In  some  persons,  perceptions  are  reproduced 
with  extraordinary  quickness,  vividness,  and  fidelity,  while  in  others 
they  can  scarcely  be  reproduced  at  aU  ;  and  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  mind  in  old  age,  and  of  the  unsoundness  of  mind  peculiar  to  the 
aged,,  consists  in  the  obtuseness  of  the  perceptions,  and  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  with  which  they  are  recalled  or  reproduced.  Perception  and 
memory,  indeed,  bear  a  pretty  exact  relation  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
objects  best  perceived  are  best  remembered,  and  those  that  made  scarcely 
any  impression  on  the  senses  are  not  reproduced  at  all,  or  with  great 
indistinctness. 

480.  In  a  few  individuals,  perceptions  ai-e  reproduced  with  such  vivid- 
ness and  fidelity  that  objects  formerly  perceived,  are,  so  to  speak,  painted 
on  the  retina,  or  transferred  to  the  other  organs  of  sense  by  an  effort 
from  within.  This  perfect  operation  of  memory,  this  power  of  depicting 
objects  on  the  retina  by  the  foi  ce  of  thought,  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
the  imagination,  and  is  termed  conception.  The  poet  Goethe  had  it 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  the  same  power  is 
retained  during  childhood. 

481.  When  this  transference  of  thought  to  the  organ  ot  sense  is  invo- 
luntary, it  constitutes  illusion,  ot  which  the  most  familiar  form  is  spectral 
illusion. 
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482.  Objects  of  sense,  then,  make  impressions  which  vary  in  intensity 
with  the  degree  of  attention  bestowed  u]ion  them.  When  the  mind  is 
preoccupied  by  thought,  objects  presented  to  the  senses  make  little  or  no 
impression,  and  are  neither  observed  nor  l  emeinbered ;  and  this  pre- 
occupation, or  absence  of  mind,  explains  the  eccentric  acts  of  absent  men, 
and  some  of  the  unaccountable  proceedings  of  madmen. 

483.  By  that  effort  of  the  AviU,  then,  which  we  call  attention,  we  are 
able  to  perceive  objects  with  more  distinctness,  and  to  repi'oduce  percep- 
tions with  more  facility.  Now,  sensations  do  not  come  into  the  mind 
singly,  but  in  groups ;  and  our  knowledge  and  expeiience  of  the  ol>jects 
that  sun  ound  us  are  compounded  of  many  sensations.  'J'hus,  an  orange 
produces  a  sensation  of  size,  of  shape,  of  colour,  of  weight,  of  odour,  of 
taste ;  and  it  is  by  an  effort  of  the  will  alone,  in  other  words,  by  an 
effort  of  attention,  that  we  single  out  one  of  these  sensations  which  the 
word  orange  represents,  and  make  it  a  separate  subject  of  contemplation. 
This  separation  of  one  sensation  from  another  is  called  abstraction,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  sensations  thus  separated  is  called  abstract 
reasoning. 

484.  This  power  of  abstraction  is  the  more  necessary  as  it  is  needed 
to  control  and  coriect  a  diiectly  opposite  faculty,  or  mode  of  action, 
of  the  mind — the  faculty  of  association.  As  attention  separates  and 
isolates  sensations  wliich  are  commonly  combined,  so  does  association 
combine,  and  cause  to  reappear  together,  or  in  rapid  succession,  those 
sensations  or  ideas  which  eitlier  took  place  simultaneously  or  successively, 
or  which  have  in  any  way  been  previously  conjoined. 

485.  This  tendency  of  sensations  and  ideas  to  reappear  in  the  con- 
nection or  succession  in  which  they  had  pre\'iously  entered  the  mind, 
can  be  broken  through  only  by  an  effort  of  the  wiU  ;  but  when  such 
effort  has  repeatedly  placed  in  combination  or  succession  a  number  of 
sensations  or  ideas,  this  very  combination  or  succession,  though  originally 
forced  and  voluntary,  soon  submits  to  the  law  of  assocjai/o?i,  and  a  fresh 
effort  is  necessary  to  separate  and  disarrange  them. 

486.  That  repetition  of  sensations,  thoughts,  or  movements,  at  first 
distinct,  difficult,  and  A-oluntary,  which  at  last  transfers  them  from  the 
dominion  of  attention  to  that  of  association,  is  called  habit,  of  which, 
when  this  transference  is  complete,  a  man  is  said  to  become  the  slave. 

487.  By  a  faculty  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  this  of  association, 
the  mind  also  passes  from  one  thought  or  recollection  of  an  agreeable  or 
of  a  painful  character,  to  another  of  the  same  complexion. 

488.  Attention  directed  to  different  sensations  or  ideas  in  alternation 
or  succession  implies  a  faculty  of  comparison  ;  which  faculty,  in  a  being 
possessed  of  free  will,  implies  also  a  pwer  of  choice. 

489.  This  faculty  of  comparison  is  essential  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  the  regulation  of  our  actions.  The  impressions 
made  on  one  sense  must  be  compared  with  those  made  on  another,  the 
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eye  must  correct  the  ear,  and  the  sense  of  touch  tlie  eye,  in  order  that 
we  may  form  distinct  and  jjrecise  notions  of  the  projierties  of  external 
objects.  'I'he  sensations  or  ideas  reproduced  by  the  memory  must  also 
be  contrasted  with  those  caused  by  objects  present  to  the  senses.  In  the 
unsound  mind,  this  power  of  comparison  is  lost,  and  intrusive  memories 
or  passing  fancies  are  taken  for  realities. 

490.  Without  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  of  comparison  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  single  step  in  art  or  science.  Orderly  arrangement 
and  scientific  classification  are  wholly  de])endent  upon  it. 

49 1 .  The  objects  grouped  by  the  aid  of  this  faculty  are  either  the« 
same  or  similar ;  that  is  to  say,  all  their  properties  agree  or  only  some* 
Hence,  we  are  able  to  say  of  any  one  object  contained  in  a  group  or  clasa 
what  we  are  able  to  say  of  every  other,  either  in  respect  of  all  its  pro4 
perties,  or  of  that  one  projDerty  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  classifica* 
tion.  Now  this  twofold  process  of  constructing  groups  of  individuals! 
and  then  affirming  of  the  individuals  that  they  possess  the  property  ou 
properties  which  first  led  to  their  being  thrown  into  groups,  is  the  secreic 
of  all  our  knowledge — of  science  in  its  highest  and  in  its  lowest  forms. . 

492.  When  the  objects  thus  grouped  ai"e  simple  in  themselves  ancx 
exactly  alike,  and  when  the  words  used  to  describe  or  define  them  cam 
be  understood  only  in  one  sense,  our  knowledge  is  absolutely  certain- 
but  when  they  are  complex  and  only  simUai  ,  and  our  words  less  precise- 
we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  knowledge  less  definite  ancii 
exact.  JS'ow,  there  is  only  one  class  of  objects  to  which  the  first  part  o  ■ 
this  description  applies,  and  these  objects  are  mere  abstractions ;  that  i ; 
to  say,  they  consist  of  the  universal  relations,  as  distinct  fi-om  the  speciaa 
properties,  of  matter,  such  as  space,  time,  number,  j^sition,  directionn 
with  regard  to  which  we  can  make  assertions  that  can  neither  be  doubtee 
nor  denied,  and  definitions  that  cannot  be  misunderstood :  and  Beasor.n 
availing  herself  of  these  assertions  or  axioms,  and  of  these  plain  definiii 
tions,  and  using  a  language  at  once  condensed  and  intelligible,  has  bui]:l 
up  that  vast  and  wonderful  fabric  of  abstract  knowledge  known  as  tti) 
mathematics.  I' 

493.  Every  comparison  of  one  object  -mth  another,  or  of  one  objew*^ 
with  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  results  in  an  inference  expressed  ( ol 
understood  ;  and  these  acts  of  comparison,  with  the  inference  drawA-fl 
from  them,  constitute  a  process  of  reasoning.    So  that  7-eason  may  1  ill 
defined  as  the  faculty  by  which  we  draw  inferences  from  comparisons.-.  ■ 

494.  Now  every  process  of  reasoning,  however  complicated  it  mtiii^^ 
seem,  consists  of  two  assertions,  con t<aming  tlie  elements  of  a  comparisovi«_ 
and  an  inference.   The  first  assertion  is,  that  a  group  of  objects  possess-.-^; 
this  or  that  property  or  properties;  the  second,  that  an  i)uiividwim\ 
object  belongs  to  that  group  ;  and  the  inference  is,  that,  as  a  necessaiuW 
and  inevitable  consequence,  this  individual  has  the  proi^erties  of  tJial 
group  to  which  it  is  asserted  to  belong.    These  two  assertions  are  tec- jfc 
nically  called  premisses  (major  and  minor),  and  these,  with  the  concl  M 
sion  or  inference,  constitute  the  syllogism  of  the  logician.  M 
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495.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  understand  that  when  fallacies 
!reep  into  a  process  of  reasoning,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  premisses, 
Tom  which  the  inference,  or  conclusion,  is  a  necessary  consequence  :  and 
his  observation  applies  to  the  operations  of  the  unsound,  as  well  as  ot 
he  sound  mind.  For  there  are  forms  of  unsound  mind  in  which  the 
)o\ver  of  making  just  comparisons  and  drawing  correct  inferences  is  re- 
airied  ;  the  defective  reasoning  consisting  in  erroneous  premisses  dictated 
)y  distorted  perceptions,  a  perverted  imagination,  or  over-e.\cited  feelings. 

496.  In  cases  of  monomania,  or  partial  intellectual  mania,  when  the 
)atient  believes  that  his  food  is  poisoned,  or  that  his  body  has  been 
ihanged  from  flesh  and  blood  into  glass  or  butter,  this  power  of  drawing 
list  inferences  from  false  principles  is  seen  in  action ;  tor  such  a  patient 
vill  not  merely  reason  correctly  on  the  false  and  incredible  assumption, 
)ut  he  will  shape  some  at  least  of  his  actions  in  obedience  to  the  inference 
lorrectly  drawn  fi-om  the  false  premiss. 

497.  There  are,  however,  other  forms  of  mental  unsoundness  in  which 
he  reasoning  faculty  is  so  impaired,  that  even  the  formation  of  a  simple 
yllogism  is  impossible.  This  happens  in  extreme  cases  of  dementia  and 
n  the  dementia  of  old  age.  Again,  there  are  cases  of  idiocy,  or  of  ex- 
reme  inibecilitt/,  in  which  the  reasoning  faculty  has  never  been  developed, 
iven  to  the  extent  of  comprehending  or  employing  the  simplest  and 
asiest  arguments.  There  is  also  a  condition  of  the  unsound  mind,  cha- 
■acterised  by  complete  incoherence,  when  all  the  faculties  are  in  a  state 
if  intense  excitement  and  hurry,  so  that  there  is  not,  so  to  speak,  breath- 
ng-time  for  the  deliberate  exercise  of  thought  or  reflection. 

498.  Some  account  has  now  been  given  of  those  organs  and  faculties 
)y  which  we  obtain  knowledge ;  of  the  senses  as  its  prime  source ;  of 
sensations,  as  the  impress  of  outward  objects  on  the  sensorium  ;  of  per- 
ceptions, as  sensations  recognised  and  strengthened  by  attention  ;  of 
■onception,  as  sensations  without  corresponding  outward  objects,  repro- 
luced  by  the  intense  operation  of  the  mind  itself ;  of  memory,  as  the 
acuity  by  which  sensations  are  less  distinctly  reproduced  ;  of  attention, 
is  that  by  which  sensations  are  strengthened,  separated,  or  aj'bitrarily 
;ombined ;  of  association,  as  the  faculty  by  which  sensations  are  linlced 
:ogether  in  their  original  or  acquired  relations ;  of  comparison,  as  that 
3y  which  sensations  or  ideas  are  contrasted  ;  and,  lastly,  of  reason,  as  the 
laculty  by  which  conclusions  or  inferences  are  drawn  from  premisses. 

499.  By  the  aid  of  these  faculties  alone  we  might  have  accumulated 
Knowledge,  and  created  arts  and  sciences ;  have  obtained  much  acquaintr- 
ince  with  the  properties  of  matter,  and  some  mastery  over  it ;  and  we 
might  have  made  some  advances  in  civilization.  But  without  that  in- 
ventive, suggestive,  anticipating,  exaggerating  faculty  which  we  cull 
magination  or  fancy,  hypothesis,  theory,  poetry,  and  higli  art  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  several  forms  of  unsound  intellect  unknown. 

500.  The  province  of  this  faculty  would  seem  to  be  to  select  and 
an-ange,  in  new  and  arbitrary  combinations,  forms,  colours,  sounds,  de- 
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scriptive  words  and  i)hrases,  and  even  the  simplest  and  most  abstract 
facts  of  science,  with  a  view  to  please,  persuade,  and  amuse  ;  or,  ti 
speak  more  generally,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  others,  by  every  kind  oi 
skilful  combination  and  contrast,  emotions  jileasurable  or  painful.    The  I, 
most  arbitrary  of  these  combinations,  when  relating  to  matters  ol  U 
science,  are  termed  hypotheses ;  when  employed  upon  trivial  subjects  Ij 
and  directed  to  mere  amusement,  they  are  known  as  wit  and  humour  i 
For  practical  purposes  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  men  exercise  the  ima  ii 
giuation,  or  fancy,  whenever,  without  intention  to  deceive,  they  mak(  J 
assertions  incapable  of  proof,  or  unsupported  by  the  concurrent  testimonj  iB 
of  other  persons  having  the  same  opjwrtunities  of  observation  or  expe 
rience  with  themselves. 

501.  Of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  imagination  is  that  which  hai 
the  strongest  affinity  with  the  emotions  and  passions,  for  its  oj^erationa 
like  theirs,  are  attended  by  excitement.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  hold  ; : 
middle  place  between  the  intellect  and  the  passions ;  adding  vigour  am. 
originality  to  thought,  while  it  lends  attraction  to  objects  of  desii-e,  am 
gives  intensity  to  every  efibrt  by  which  they  can  be  compassed. 

502.  The  powers  or  faculties  of  sensation,  perception,  conceptior: 
comparison,  reasoning,  and  imagination,  make  up  the  sum  of  what  arr 
commonly  known  as  the  intellectual  faculties.  They  uvy  all  be  said  t ; 
be  dependent,  primarily,  on  the  senses,  and  to  subserve  tlie  vi-ork  of  con  . 
templation ;  but  the  faculties  now  to  be  considered  lead  direct  to  actiorJ 
They  are  known  as  passions  and  emotions,  as  active  and  passive  emotion;  j|i 
or  as  propensities  and  sentiments.  I 

503.  Between  emotions  and  passions  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  an  exao: 
line  of  demarcation  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  characterise  benevolence,  vcnerc 
tion,  hope,  fear,  grief,  remorse,  as  emotions ;  last,  anger,  amhitioi 
vanity,  as  passions.    Although  there  is  undoubtedly  a  distinction  betwee- 
them,  yet  they  resemble  each  other  in  this  —that  they  arise  in  the  mm.. 
spontaneously  whenever  the  object  calculated  to  excite  them  is  presente-- 
to  it,  whether  from  without  by  the  senses,  or  fi-om  within  by  the  niemorj 
They  do  not  arise  from  any  process  of  reasoning,  or  from  any  exercise  < . 
comparison,  but  resemble  instincts  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  sprin 
up,  the  certainty  with  which  they  are  directed  to  their  objects,  and  tl  aj 
promptitude  with  which  they  act.    When  very  strongly  developed,  (.M^ 
excited,  they  act  even  in  persons  of  sound  mind  so  quickly  as  to  forest.-.B 
the  exercise  of  reason.    Indeed  reason,  in  the  sense  of  tlie  ?raso«/n  iB 
faculty,  is  in  the  very  nature  of  tilings  too  slow  in  its  movements  1  Wfi 
form  an  efficient  check  to  passion,  or  a  safe  guide  to  emotion.    To  clieci'B* 
the  one  and  regulate  the  other  is  the  work  of  conscience,  an  original  ar  nB' 
innate  faculty ,°but  one  in  some  degree  formed  and  moulded  by  instrui;J 
tion  communicated  in  early  life,  and  modified  by  the  habits  of  societtil 
Acting  with  all  the  quickness  and  precision  of  an  instinct,  it  is  tiie  onhU 
faculty  prepared  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the  feelings  and  pissionaB- 

504.  As  the  inti-llcctual  faculties  exist  both  originally,  and  as  a  corj ' 
sequence  of  habit  and  culture,  in  very  different  proportions  in  differei* 
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ersons,  so  also  do  the  emotions  and  passions;  and  just  as  education 
ives  acuteness  to  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties,  indulgence  gives 
^wer  to  the  emotions  and  passions,  and  restraint,  on  grounds  of  reason 
rid  right,  supremacy  to  the  conscience. 

505.  This  sketch  of  the  mind  in  its  sound  state  would  be  incomplete 
■  some  allusion  were  not  made  to  tliose  Hrst  truths  in  which  all  sane 
len  belie\'e,  without  any  conscious  operation  of  the  intellect.  These  are 
belief  in  our  own  personal  identity  ;  in  the  real  existence  of  objects  of 
jnse ;  in  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature  ;  and  in  the  neces- 
uy  connection  of  cause  and  efl'ect. 

506.  Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  faculties  by  which  we  gain 
ad  imj^art  knowledge,  the  emotions  and  passions  which  move  us  to 
:tion,  the  conscience  which  counsels  and  restrains,  and  the  first  truths 
rithout  a  belief  in  which  life  itself  could  scarcely  be  preserved ;  our 
ttention  will  naturally  be  directed,  in  the  next  place,  to  certain  states 
P  the  senses  and  of  the  mind,  which,  while  they  do  not  constitute  mental 
nsoundness,  often  enter  into  that  state  as  constituent  parts,  and^serve  to 
irow  valuable  light  upon  it. 

507.  The  first  of  these  conditions  Is  illusion  of  the  senses,  among 
'hich  spectral  illusions  are  the  most  interesting. 

508.  All  the  senses,  without  exception,  may  become  the  seats  of  ab- 
ormal  impressions — the  eye  of  bright  or  dark  spots,  and  circles  of 
)lours  ;  the  ear  of  humming,  hissing,  or  blowing  sounds,  or  distinct 
msical  notes  ;  the  taste,  of  bitter,  salt,  or  sour  savours  ;  the  sense  of 
nell,  of  unreal  odours ;  and  the  sense  of  touch,  of  a  feeling  of  local 
ressure.  of  heat  or  cold,  of  creeping,  itching,  pricking,  and  tingling, 
hese  false  sensations  are  due  to  chanaies  in  the  circulation  through  the 
rain,  or  through  the  nerve  of  sense. 

509.  Objects  of  sense  are  also  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  or  the  reverse, 
7  peculiar  states  of  the  organs  of  sense,  or  of  the  brain  ;  and  especially 
uring  slight  febrile  attacks,  or  in  the  early  stage  of  convalescence  from 
;brile  disorders.  Visible  objects  grow  to  enormous  dimensions,  or 
wiudle  to  the  smallest  size ;  and  sounds  seem  lower  or  louder  than 
:5ey  really  are. 

510.  Similar  exaggerations  often  take  place  under  the  influence  of 
trong  mental  emotion,  especially  fear.  Good  examples  of  this  sort  ai'e 
applied  by  two  cases  of  theft.    A  stick  of  a  certain  length  wns  given  to 

number  of  suspected  persons  with  the  assurance  that  the  stick  of  the 
hief  would  gi-ow  by  supernatural  power.  The  culprit,  imagining  that 
IS  stick  had  actually  increased  in  length,  broke  a  piece  off,  and  was  thus 
etected.  A  farmer  detected  depredations  on  his  corn-bin,  by  calling  his 
aen  together,  and  making  them  mix  up  a  quantity  of  feathers  in  a  sieve, 
ssuring  them  tiiat  the  feathers  would  infallibly  stick  to  the  hair  of  the 
hief.  After  a  short  time  one  of  the  men  raised  his  hand  repeatedly  to 
lis  head,  and  thus  betrayed  himselt. 
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511.  Anothei-  affection  of  the  organs  of  sense  allied  to  true  spectral 
illusions,  consists  in  an  extraordinary  permanence  of  impressions.  One 
instance  in  which  the  notes  of  a  bugle  remained  on  the  ear  for  nine 
months  is  mentioned  by  Abercrombie ;  and  another,  in  which  the  spec- 
trum of  the  sun  remained  on  the  retina  for  ten  years,  is  cited  by  Feuch- 
terslehen  from  Boyle. 

512.  Impressions  made  on  the  senses  have  also  been  reproduced  with., 
great  exactness  after  an  interval  of  time.  When  Dr.  Ferrier  was  aboutt 
fourteen  years  of  age  an  interesting  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  during, 
the  day  was  reproduced  with  great  fidelity,  on  entering  a  dark  room, 
and  continued  visible  for  some  minutes.  In  this  instance  the  reproduc-  - 
tion  seems  to  have  been  involuntary;  but  Goethe  could  produce  pictures 
at  will,  though  unable  to  dismiss  them  when  he  desired  to  do  so. 

513.  From  pictures  on  the  retina,  conjured  up  by  an  effort  of  the- 
will,  without  corresponding  object  present  to  the  eye,  and  from  similar 
pictures  produced  without  effort  through  vivid  impressions  pi'eviously. 
made,  tlie  transition  is  easy  and  natural  to  those  illusions  of  the  senses,-, 
and  especially  of  the  sense  of  sight,  over  which  the  individual  aflected  by 
them  has  no  control,  and  which  have  also  no  relation  to  objects  previously 
perceived.    Such  illusions  are  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as,  though 
quite  compatible  with  perfect  sanity,  they  are  very  common  in  cases  of : 
unsound  mind. 

514.  Several  interesting  cases  of  ocular  spectra,  so  closely  resembling: 
real  objects  as  to  be  distinguished  only  by  the  most  careful  exercise  of  i 
comparison  and  judgment,  are  recorded  in  Sir  David  Brew.-^ter's  "  Natu-. 
ral  Magic,"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Demonology  and  Witchcraft."" 
A  lady,  whose  case  is  related  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  had  the  sense  of : 
hearing  first  affected,  her  husband  seeming  to  speak  to  her,  though  not : 
near  her.  Illusions  of  the  sense  of  sight  followed.  She  saw  spectres  oi: 
her  husband  ;  of  a  near  relation  in  a  shroud  ;  of  a  deceased  friend  ;  and  i 
of  a  spectral  cat.  But  whether  the  illusion  was  of  the  ear  or  the  eye, . 
the  mind  was  quite  aware  of  the  real  seat  and  nature  of  the  deception. 

■  515.  The  woman  in  the  red  cloak,  seen  by  Mr.  Abernethy's  patient.- 
the  ghastly  spectre  which  appeared  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  night,  anr 
the  figurantes  in  green  who  drove  Sir  Walter  Scott's  young  man  of  for-: 
tune  out  of  England,  all  belong  to  this  class. 

516.  Maiiy  remarkable  men  have  been  subject  to  these  false  impres- 
sions. The  list  comprises  the  names  of  Luther,  Oliver  Cromwell,. 
Pascal,  Goethe,  Cellini,  and  Swedenborg.  The  student  worn  out  bji 
application,  the  religious  enthusiast  exhausted  by  watching  and  fastingj 
Silvio  Pellico  in  his  solitary  confinement,  the  sailors  of  the  '  Medusa 
suffering  from  mingled  pri\  ation  and  excitement,  the  drunkard  and  tht- 
opium-eater,  and  jDersons  under  tlie  influence  of  poisons  of  the  narcotico- 
acrid  class,  have  all  aflbrded  examples  of  spectral  illusion. 

517.  Spectral  illusions,  too,  are  not  rare  in  females  at  or  about  the 
chantj-e  of  life,  when  sufl'ering  from  the  group  of  nervous  symptoms  £ 
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common  at  that  period  (mimosis  inquietd).  In  either  sex,  they  may 
occur  at  any  age  from  4  to  80. 

518.  Lastly,  spectral  illusions  are  common  in  dreams,  in  delirium,  and 
in  madness ;  so  common  are  they  in  this  last  condition,  that  Esquirol 
estimates  at  80  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  persons  so  atflicted,  who  are 
subject  to  illusions  of  one  or  other  of  the  senses. 

519.  Though  illusions  of  the  senses  occur  in  persons  both  of  sound 
and  of  unsound  mind,  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  madman  believes  in 
their  reality,  while  the  sane  man  soon  learns  their  true  character  by  the 
use  of  the  other  senses,  or  by  some  other  effort  of  comparison.  There 
are,  indeed,  two  ways  in  which  these  false  perceptions  may  be  corrected : 
1,  by  confronting  them  with  some  real  sensation,  as  in  a  case  mentioned 
by  Abercrombie,  in  which  the  lock  of  a  door  was  seen  through  the  spec- 
tral figure  ;  and  2,  by  a  comparison  with  the  perceptions  of  other 
persons,  as  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  case  of  the  woman  in  red.  A  blind 
patient  of  the  Editor,  though  in  no  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  real 
nature  of  his  illusions,  was  always  struck  with  the  circumstance  that 
his  figures  moved  about  quite  silently.  The  man  of  unsound  mind 
neglects  all  these  means  of  undeceiving  himself,  or  is  unable  to  use  them  ; 
or,  if  he  entertain  any  doubt,  he  has  some  false  reason  to  assign  in  favour 
of  the  reality  of  the  supposed  object  of  sense.  A  religious  maniac,  for 
instance,  will  think  it  impious  to  doubt. 

520.  Spectral  illusions  can  sometimes  be  traced  to  thoughts  or  wishes 
which  had  previously  passed  through  the  mind.  A  patient  of  the 
Editor,  recov  ering  from  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  preceded  by  a  severe 
family  affliction,  slept,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  a  room  command- 
ing a  view  of  a  large  pond.  One  day  he  was  seized  with  a  great  desire 
to  bathe,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  a  spectre  appeared  at  his  bed- 
side, drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  invited  him  to  the  water.  This  fact 
is  rendered  the  more  interesting  by  the  circumstance,  that  though  the 
patient's  mind  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  allow  of  his  reasoning  calmly 
upon  the  occurrence,  his  mood  of  mind  and  expression  of  countenance 
changed  in  an  instant,  and  he  affirmed  with  great  energy  his  determina- 
tion to  accompany  the  spectre  should  it  appear  to  him  again.  A  similar 
illustration  of  the  occasional  dependence  of  spectral  illusions  on  the 
natural  workings  of  the  mind  was  afforded  by  an  old  lady,  also  a  patient 
of  the  Editor,  who,  on  two  occasions,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  fatal 
issre  of  severe  attacks  of  illness  in  her  children,  ssuv  the  wliole  parapher- 
nalia of  a  funeral  cross  her  room. 

521.  In  some  foi  ms  of  unsound  mind,  especially  in  that  known  as  in- 
coherence, it  is  probable  that  illusions  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
only  to  be  compared  with  the  hurry  of  the  thoughts  to  which  the  patient 
gives  utterance. 

522.  Considerations  of  great  interest  and  practical  importance  connect 
themselves  with  spectral  illusions. — 1 .  They  are  independent  of  the  will ; 
ior  they  form  the  very  staple  of  dreams  in  which  the  wiU  is  suspended, 
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and  they  appeal-  to  the  waking  man  not  merely  without  the  will  but  in 
spite  of  it.    2.  They  are  sometimes  the  false  impressions  of  dreams  con- 
tinued in  the  waking  state.    13.  They  are  not  merely  vivid  reproductions 
of  former  impressions  on  the  senses,  but  new  combinations  and  creations. 
4-.  They  often  occur  in  persons  in  no  way  remarkable  Ibr  talent  or  ima- 
gination.   5.  They  are  often  dependent  on  such  changes  in  the  balnnce 
of  the  cerebral  circulation  as  occur  in  sleep,  or  in  comparatively  trivial  1 
departui'es  from  health.    In  Nicolai,  they  were  clearly  traced  to  the 
suppression  of  a  ha;morrhoidal  discharge,  and  the  immediate  excitement  of  I" 
a  fit  of  passion.    6.  They  are  not  what  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to ) 
suppose  them  to  be,  mere  reflex  impressions  on  tlie  retina,  originating  in  . 
the  brain,  and  conveyed  back  tlirough  the  optic  nerve  ;  for  they  occur : 
in  blind  persons,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  optic  nerve  has  been  found  1 
so  injui'ed  or  diseased  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  its  proper  function. 

523.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  phenomena  of  unsound  mind  i 
is  obvious.  If  a  change  in  that  part  of  the  brain  by  which  impressions  ■ 
on  the  senses  are  peiceived,  or  of  the  whole  brain,  can  conjure  up  illu-- 
sions  of  the  senses  so  like  realities  as  to  require  a  strong  efibrt  of  the- 
sound  mind  to  distinguish  them,  it  is  reasonable  lo  suppose  that  those- 
parts  of  the  biain  wliich  bear  to  thought,  emotion,  and  passion,  the  same- 
relation  as  these  perceiving  portions  do  to  sensation,  or  the  entire  brain, . 
as  the  case  maybe,  may  undergo  such  changes  as  shall  generate  involun-- 
tary  imaginations  having  no  foundation  in  fact,  words  without  meaning,  , 
emotions  springing  from  no  sufficient  cause,  and  passions  admitting  ot 
no  contiol. 

524.  The  same  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense  which,  when  they  ■ 
occur  to  waking  persons,  are  called  illusions,  form,  as  already  stated, , 
the  very  staple  of  our  dreams,  wiiich  have  an  air  of  reality,  partly  due 
to  the  vividness  of  the  impressions,  and  partly  to  their  not  being  cor-  - 
rected  by  the  judgment.    But  this  is  true,  not  only  of  impressions  on 
the  senses  :,  it  holds  good  equally  of  mental  operations,  which  often  do. 
not  suffer  by  comparison  witii  similar  operations  voluntarily  and  con-- 
sciously  performed  in  om-  waking  state.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  thalt 
that  change  in  the  state  of  the  brain,  whatever  it  be,  which  in  waking, 
persons  occasions  illusions  of  the  senses,  gives  rise  during  sleep  to  every 
species  of  mental  delusion. 

525.  Tliese  two  terms,  Illusion  and  Delusion,  are  here  contrasted 
and  ouglit  not  to  be  confounded.    The  distinction  between  them  will  b{'. 
understood  by  the  addition  of  three  words  to  eacii : — an  illusion  of  th* 
senses,  a  delusion  of  the  mind.    Tlie  word  jyhantasm  may  be  used  as  : 
synonym  of  illusion.    The  term  hallucination,  being  sometimes  used  ii' 
the  sense  of  illusion,  sometimes  of  delusion,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fal 
into  disuse.   When  an  illusion  of  the  senses  continues  to  be  mistaken  foi . 
a  real  sensation,  through  inability  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  othei': 
it  becomes  a  delusion. 

526.  Dreaming  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  illusions  of  the  senses  an 
delusions  of  the  mind  arise  spontaneously  while  the  senses  ai-e  closed  t<: 
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the  external  world,  and  every  voluntary  mental  eflfort  is  suspended,  or 
very  imperfectly  exercised. 

527.  Many  dreams  have  for  their  exciting  cause  some  bodily  sensa- 
tion, wliich  becomes  blended  with  fanciful  accompaniments.  A  blister 
applied  to  the  head  suggests  a  dream  of  being  scalped  by  savages  ;  and 
a  loud  noise,  a  dream  of  being  shot  as  a  deserter.  And,  wonderful  to 
relate,  the  sensation  which  really  gives  rise  to  the  dream  may  seem  the 
last  link  in  a  chain  of  events  which  would  have  occupied  hours,  days,  or 
even  years.  The  sensations  caused  by  an  oppressed  stomach,  loaded  rec- 
tum, or  distended  bladder,  may  link  themselves  in  like  manner  with 
imaginaiy  scenes  more  or  less  appropriate.  The  most  painful  of  the 
dreams  due  to  tliese  causes  are  known  as  nightmares.  The  oppression 
at  the  stomach  is  converted  into  a  hideous  personality,  from  whose  weight 
and  pressure  there  is  no  escape ;  and  the  imeasy  sensations  in  the  rectum 
or  bladder  are  woven  into  the  texture  of  a  dream,  in  which  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  relief  plays  a  prominent  part.  Excitement  of  the  ge- 
nital organs  also  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  class  of  dreams.  But  these 
uneasy  sensations  sometimes  occasion  dreams  which  resemble  tlie  sensa- 
tion itself,  only  in  the  one  particular  of  being  painful  or  distressing. 
Thus  a  painful  tumour  or  diseased  hip-joint  may  give  rise  to  distressing 
di-eams  having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  pain  or  to  the  part  affected. 

528.  Recent  impressions  on  the  senses,  or  transactions  in  which  the 
sleeper  has  been  engaged,  also  stimulate  tlie  fancy  to  the  invention  of 
connected  histories  of  unreal  occurrences.  Thus,  a  patient  of  the  Editor, 
suffering  from  obstinate  colic,  wliich  had  not  been  relieved  by  mechani- 
cal means,  received  an  encouraging  opinion  of  his  case,  fell  asleep  under 
the  influence  of  opium,  and  dreamed  that  his  doctor  was  an  engineer  to 
a  railway  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  had  assured  him  that  there 
were  no  engineering  difficulties  that  might  not  be  overcome. 

529.  In  many  persons  of  unsound  mind  the  mental  operations  bear  an 
obvious  resemblance  to  this  class  of  dreams.  Heal  sensations  are  mixed 
up,  as  in  dreaming,  with  unreal  accompaniments  ;  and  real  events  pass- 
ing in  the  world  receive  fanciful  interpretations,  or  are  forced  into  un- 
natural relationship  with  their  own  thoughts.  Thus  a  speculating  mad- 
man who  came  also  under  the  Editor's  notice,  when  railroads,  the  Oregon 
dispute,  and  the  China  war,  were  dividing  public  attention,  wanted  to 
establish  a  company  to  run  a  railroad  from  Oregon  to  China. 

530.  There  are  many  striking  illustrations  of  this  analogy  between 
dreaming  and  madness  in  the  painfully-interesting  autobiography  of  a 
religious  maniac.  The  cold  air  which  blows  upon  him  as  lie  tries  to 
suffocate  liimself,  in  obedience  to  the  spirits  that  sj^eak  within  liim,  be- 
comes the  breath  of  his  sisters  cooling  him,  and  encouraging  him  to  go 
through  with  his  task.  The  familiar  sensation  of  water  trickling  down 
the  back  is  converted  into  the  ciystal  tears  of  his  father,  whose  venerable 
countenance  lie  sees  bending  over  him.  His  head  is  shaved,  and  he 
grieves  that  he  has  "  i-eceived  the  tonsure  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, a  mark  of  the  beast."    The  jets  of  gas  from  the  fireplace  become 
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the  utterance  of  .his  fatlier's  spirit,  attempting  to  save  liim,  but  con- 
stantly obliged  to  return  to  be  purified  in  hell-fire,  from  the  contamina-  • 
tion  of  liis  foul  tliouglits.   The  lowing  of  cattle  conveys  to  him  articulate 
sounds  and  sentences  and  the  chair  grating  against  the  wall  speaks  to 
him  in  his  fatlier's  voice. 

531 .  Another  convalescent  from  religious  mania,  informed  the  Editor, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  liis  keeper  at  one  moment  as  the 
Deity,  at  another  as  a  man  like  himself;  and  that  lie  liabitually  con- ■ 
•verted  his  footsteps  into  articulate  words  and  phrases,  and  sometimes  into 
commands  to  strike  him.    Relieving  obedience  to  be  his  duty,  he  was  • 
surprised  and  confounded  to  find  his  violence  resisted. 

532.  This  analogy  between  dreaming  and  insanity  is  also  well  illus- 
trated by  £(  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gregory,  in  which  insanity  passed,  so 
to  speak,  into  dreaming;  the  maniac,  for  a  week  after  his  recovery,  being; 
harassed  during  sleep  by  the  tumultuous  thoughts,  and  violent  passions,  , 
which  had  agitated  him  during  his  illness. 

533.  Dreams  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  voluntary  acts,  and  per-- 
sons  talk  or  walk  in  their  sleep,  or  even  commit  acts  of  fatal  ^  iolence  in 
tlieu-  iialf-waking  state,  in  jDursuance  of  the  train  of  thought  by  which  : 
•the  mind  is  occupied. 

534.  Closely  allied  to  this  last-mentioned  class  of  dreams  is  the  state, 
known  as  somnambulism,  or  sleep-walking,  of  which  there  are  several^i 
varieties.  In  one  form,  the  somnambulist  merely  goes  through,  withn 
the  precision  of  an  automaton,  a  succession  of  acts  to  wliich  he  is  accus-- 
tomed  in  liis  waking  state;  in  another,  he  performs  feats,  and  runs  risks - 
in  doing  them,  which  he  would  shudder  at  were  he  awake.  Ke  walks - 
on  the  edge  of  a  jDrecipice,  or  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  building  ;  or  he  will 
accomplish  some  intellectual  task  which  had  bafHed  him  when  awake. 

535.  Between  this  state  of  somnambulism  and  some  forms  of  unsound: 
mind  tliere  are  analogies  worth  noting.  In  both  there  is  sometimes  ai 
remarkable  increase  of  talent,  in  both  a  complete  change  of  character,-, 
and  in  both  a  distinct  and  separate  affection  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
moral  faculties — an  intellectual  and  moral  somjiambulism,  an  intellec-- 
tual  and  moral  insanity. 

536.  As  evincing  the  change  of  character  which  sometimes  happens- 
during  this  state,  the  case  of  the  Carthusian  monk  may  be  cited,  who, 
while  awake,  was  remarkable  for  simplicity,  candour,  and  probity,  but' 
walked  almost  nightly  in  his  sleep  a  thief,  a  robber,  and  a  plunderer  ol  ; 
the  dead ;  or  that  of  a  pious  clergyman  who,  in  liis  fits,  would  steal  anil 
hide  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  and  once  even  plundered  \ni 
own  church  ;  or  tlie  case  of  the  suicidal  somnambulist  mentioned  by  R:iy. 
who  contrived  to  escaj^e  from  his  watchers,  and  was  foimd  suspended  ti^ 
a  tree  by  his  feet. 

537.  From  dreaming  and  somnambulism  the  transition  is  easy  f<- 
certain  states  of  mind,  due  to  temporary  and  tnmsient  causes,  re.adil.v 
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recognised,  and  having  a  close  resemblance  to  certain  forms  of  unsound- 
ness ;  namely,  delirium,  delirium  tremens,  and  drunkenness. 

538.  Febrile  Delirium  is  present  in  many  acute  diseases,  in  fever,  and 
in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  internal  viscera  ;  it  also  follows  upon 
severe  injuries,  such  as  burns,  wounds,  and  fractures,  and  on  surgical 
operations,  and  it  is  a  common  effect  of  several  poisonous  substances. 
There  are  two  forms  of  febrile  delirium.  In  the  one  the  patient  lies 
prostrate  on  his  bed,  utterly  helpless,  and  muttering  indistinctly.  This 
form  is  present  in  the  advanced  stage  of  most  cases  of  typhus  and  other 
fevers,  and  is  known  as  muttering  or  typhous  delirium.  The  other  form 
occasionally  shows  itself  in  the  early  stage  of  fever.  It  is  accompanied 
by  gi-eat  excitement,  and  often  by  great  display  of  strength,  and  its  re- 
semblance to  mania  in  some  cases,  is  so  close  as  to  lead  to  the  patient  being 
treated  as  a  lunatic.    This  form  is  called  violent  or  furious  delii-ium. 

539.  From  the  first  form  of  delirium  the  patient  is  easily  roused,  by 
loud  speaking,  to  short  efforts  of  attention,  and  to  the  performance  of 
slight  muscular  movements,  such  as  protrusion  of  the  tongue ;  but  he 
soon  relapses  into  his  previous  state.  In  some  cases  the  attendants  are 
able  to  discover  that  the  mind  is  occupied  by  a  dream  in  which  real  per- 
sonages play  a  consistent  part. 

540.  That  form  of  delirium  known  as  Delirium  tremens  has  some 
peculiarities  worth  noting.  There  are  three  efiTects  of  an  abuse  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  which  may  be  usefully  distinguished.  The  first  is  the 
common  drinking  fit,  in  which,  when  the  excitement  takes  the  shape  of 
noisy  anger,  no  mischief  is  done,  because  there  is  not  power  or  steadiness 
enough  in  the  muscles  to  commit  the  threatened  violence.  The  second 
state  has  all  the  characters  of  a  maniacal  paroxysm,  and  is  brought  on 
in  certain  persons  whenever  they  indulge  to  excess.  It  is  a  dangerous 
state  of  violent  incoherence.  The  third  form  is  that  commonly  known 
as  Delirium  tremens.  It  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  long  habits  of 
drinking  abandoned  for  a  time ;  but  in  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns, 
enfeebled  by  sedentary  occupations,  overwork,  or  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment, it  may  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  single  debauch, 

541.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  state  are  trembling  of  the 
hands  and  limbs,  and  sleeplessness,  with  a  pale  face  and  moist  skin. 
Sleeplessness  is  a  constant  symptom,  and  tremor  is  rarely  absent.  The 
patient  is  restless,  anxious,  timid,  suspicious,  and  cunning  ;  and  fancies 
himself  in  a  strange  place,  and  under  a  control  from  which  he  is  constantly 
endeavouring  to  escape  ;  he  is  harassed  and  perplexed  by  spectral  illu- 
sions, by  strange  sounds  and  threatening  voices,  and  he  fancies  himself 
surrounded  by  hideous  and  loathsome  objects,  such  as  toads,  serpents,  and 
scorpions.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  objects  of  horror,  disgust,  and  annoy- 
ance, his  countenance,  strange  to  say,  is  often  calm  and  composed ;  he 
walks  about  as  in  a  dream,  and  will  charge  a  bystander  with  threaten- 
ing his  life  in  a  tone  of  the  most  complete  indifference,  as  if  it  were  im- 
material whether  he  fulfilled  his  threat  or  not.   In  other  cases,  however 
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the  i^atient's  fears  and  suspicions  impel  him  to  acts  of  violence,  and  he 
becomes  very  dangerous  either  to  himself  or  others. 

542.  The  important  subject  of  unsound  mind  is  one  of  such  extent 
that  only  the  merest  outline  of  it  can  be  given  in  this  place.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  mental  unsoundness,  the  one  consisting  in  imix;rfect  develop- 
ment, generally  coinciding  with  a  defective  brain,  and  often  with  a 
stunted  or  deformed  frame,  dating  from  birth,  or  manifesting  itself  in 
infancy  ;  the  other  supervening  in  later  life  in  persons  previously  of 
sound  intellect. 

543.  The  first  of  these  forms  is  termed  Amentia,  and  comprises  two 
sulj-classes,  Idiocy  and  Imbecility,  between  which  there  is  no  clear  line 
of  demarcation.  Both,  however,  imply  an  original  defect  of  intellect, 
and  the  first  a  greater  defect  than  the  second.  The  line  may  be  most 
con'  eniently  drawn  by  placing  on  the  one  side,  as  Idiots,  aU  those  un- 
fortunate persons  who.  being  otherwise  of  defective  intellect,  cannot  be 
taught  to  speak,  on  the  other  side,  as  Imbeciles,  those  who  can.  The 
class  of  imbeciles  would  include  those  whose  mental  development  has 
been  arrested  in  infancy  or  early  childhood. 

544.  The  idiot,  thus  defined,  is  an  imperfectly-developed  being,  with 
a  mere  animal  existence,  obedient  to  the  simplest  calls  and  impulses  of 
natui'e,  incapable  of  being  taught,  dependent  on  others  for  support,  and 
able,  at  the  best,  to  utter  a  few  meaningless  articulate  sounds. 

545.  Imbeciles,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  certain  amount  of  intelli-  • 
gence,  understand  what  is  said  to  them,  and  make  themselves  under-  • 
stood,  remember  common  events,  form  habits  of  decency  and  propriety, . 
and  are  equal  to  common  household  occupations,  or  to  trades  easily  ac-  - 
quired.    The  more  intelligent  can  be  taugiit  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, . 
and  to  know  the  use  and  value  of  money  ;  and  tliey  may  even  attain  to 
a  certain  excellence  in  mechanics,  music,  and  the  fine  arts ;  but  they 
cannot  acquire  the  amount  of  knowledge,  or  practical  skill,  or  exercise, 
the  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  aflairs,  or  the  control  over  their  passions, . 
which  are  common  among  persons  of  their  own  rank  and  opportunities. 
The  feeble  control  which  tliey  are  able  to  exercise  over  their  passions, . 
coupled  with  the  imioerfect  idea  tliey  acquire  of  moral  and  legal  obliga-- 
tions,  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  imbeciles  found  among  the 
criminal  population. 

546.  Imbeciles  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  being  raised  above  the- 
temptation  to  crime,  make  their  defect  of  character  felt  by  every  kind  of': 
eccentric  and  irregular  conduct,  especially  by  pecuniary  extravagance,  • 
and  by  intemperance.  Imbeciles  among  the  middle  classes  f'm'nish  their: 
full  contingent  of  fraudulent  debtors,  swindlers,  and  forgers. 

547.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  imbecility, . 
counterparts  of  the  moral  and  intellec  tual  insanity  presently  to  be  men-- 
tioned  ;  and  a  geneial  imbecility,  combining  defective  intellectual  deve-- 
lopment  with  imbridled  passions.  Striking  examples  of  moral  imbecility;. 
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characterised  by  reckless  extravasance,  and  an  utter  want  of  perception 
of  the  disgrace  and  wickedness  of  habitual  debt,  are  to  be  fomid  among 
the  most  eminent  poets  and  prose  writers  of  England. 

548.  The  crimes  of  imbeciles  are  characterised  by  the  same  insufficiency 
of  motive,  the  same  folly  in  execution,  and  the  same  futile  attempts  at 
concealment,  which  mark  other  parts  of  their  conduct. 

549.  Idiots  and  imbeciles  afflicted  with  every  variety  of  bodily  in- 
firmity and  deformity,  are  to  be  found  in  certain  unhealthy  regions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in  low  damp  spots,  shut  out  from  in- 
tercourse with  neighbours,  and  subject  to  the  evil  of  constant  inter- 
marriages. The  evil  reaches  its  highest  pitch  of  intensity  in  deep  alpine 
valleys,  where  the  enlargement  of  the  thyi'oid  gland,  known  as  goitre, 
is  sujieradded  to  other  deformities.  The  persons  so  afflicted  are  called 
Cretins,  and  their  malady  is  termed  Cretinism. 

550.  The  second  class  of  unsound  states  of  mind,  or  those  that  super- 
vene later  in  life  in  persons  previously  of  sound  intellect,  comprises  more 
sub-classes  than  the  two  forms  just  considered.  Among  these  the  one 
that  most  resembles  idiocy  and  imbecility  is  dementia,  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  consists  of  a  loss  of  intellect,  sudden  or  gradual :  sudden, 
as  when  it  arises  from  severe  mental  shocks  or  injury  to  the  head ; 
gradual,  as  when  it  follows  attacks  of  fever,  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  of  mania,  and  when  it  attends  the  decay  of  strength  in  the  aged  {senile 
dementia).  Sudden  attacks  of  dementia  produce  a  state  of  mind  nearly 
allied  to  idiocy,  the  attention  being  sometimes  rigidly  fixed  on  the  train 
of  thought  which  accompanied  the  shock ;  while  those  which  come  on 
gradually  (attended,  as  they  often  are,  by  epileptic  seizures,  and  slowly- 
increasing  paralysis)  resemble  more  closely  the  ciifTerent  degrees  of  imbe- 
cility. Indeed,  many  cases  which  receive  the  name  of  dementia  are  cases 
of  imbecility,  not  recognised  as  such  till  the  capacity  comes  to  be  tested 
and  strained  by  affairs  of  difficulty,  or  till  some  mental  shock  developes 
more  completely  the  weak  points  of  the  character. 

551.  In  this  class  of  cases  it  is  often  easy  to  trace  the  leading  feature 
of  the  unsoundness,  like  a  thread,  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
patient.  An  habitual  debtor  at  school  becomes  an  extravagant  youth, 
and  an  embarrassed  man ;  as  an  incipient  madman  he  thinks  he  has  a 
divine  mission  involving  a  large  outlay  of  money,  and  he  dies  in  the  full 
conviction  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

552.  The  remaining  forms  of  unsound  mind  are  comprised  under  the 
general  term  mania,  which  also  consists  of  several  sub-clnsses.  Those 
commonly  recognised  are  general  mania,  involving  the  intellect,  jjassions, 
and  emotions ;  intellectual  mania,  .involving  the  intellect  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively;  and  moral  mania,  involving  the  moral  nature  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  intellect.  There  is  another  term  in  common  use,  especially 
in  courts  of  law,  namely,  lunacy.  It  is  sometimes  wrongly  used  as  a 
synonym  of  mania,  and  serves  to  remind  us  of  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
there  are  intervals  of  sanity  and  freedom  from  excitement.  The  more 
correct  term  for  such  cases  is  mania  with  lucid  intervals. 
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553.  Mania,  whatever  form  it  assumes,  sometimes  comes  on  sudilenly 
as  the  result  of  mental  shocks,  intense  mental  excitement,  severe  injury 
to  the  brain,  intoxication,  or  tlie  sun  stroke ;  but  more  frequently  it 
makes  its  approaclies  gradually  during  a  period  often  of  several  years' 
duration,  known  as  the  period  of  incubation.  This  period  is  one  of  pain- 
ful consciousness  to  the  patient,  and  of  fearful  misgivings  or  mischievous 
misunderstandings  to  the  friends.  The  bodily  health  suffers  with  the 
mind,  and  the  disease  assumes  its  full  dimensions  under  the  influence  of 
some  temjDorary  excitement  or  disappointment. 

554.  General  mania,  or  that  form  in  which  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  are  simultaneously  afl'ected,  may  be  described  as  a  state  of  )aving 
incoherence,  combining  a  rapid  succession  of  thoughts,  often  brilliant  and 
original,  with  passionate  excitement  and  intense  lesflessness.  In  many 
of  these  cases  reference  is  constantly  being  made,  in  language  of  extreme 
violence  and  gestures  of  intense  anger,  to  events  that  occurred  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  first  seizuie. 

555.  General  intellectual  mania,  or  that  which  attacks  the  intellect 
alone,  is  admitted  to  be  of  rare  occurience.  Theie  is,  however,  a  form 
of  mania  in  which  some  one  emotion  or  passion,  such  as  pride,  vanity, 
or  love  of  gain,  obtains  such  ascendancy  over  the  mind  as  to  fill  it  with 
a  host  of  intellectual  delusions.  Thus,  patients  in  whom  the  passion  of 
vanity  is  greatly  excited,  appropriate  to  themselves  all  the  gi'eat  intel- 
lectual performances  which  they  have  heard  praised  ;  those  in  whom 
pride  is  predominant  imagine  themselves  a  series  of  great  men  ;  and 
those  in  whom  the  love  of  gain  is  excited  believe  themselves  engaged  in 
extravagant  and  impossible  speculations. 

556.  Partial  intellectual  mania,  or  monomania,  otherwise  designated 
as  melancholia,  admits  of  being  subdivided  into  two  subordinate  classes, 
the  one  comprising  those  cases  in  which  the  unsoundness  is  not  connected 
with  any  bodily  sensation,  the  other  in  which  such  a  sensation  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  malady.  These  latter  cases  are  sometimes  known 
as  hypochondriasis,  sometimes  as  melancholia. 

557.  Cases  of  monomania,  without  iineasy  bodily  sensation,  are  of 
common  occurrence,  as  in  men  who  think  themselves  secretaries  to  the 
moon,  or  objects  of  persecution,  or  subjects  of  plots  formed  against  their 
lives.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  attack  is  gradual,  but,  like  one  form 
of  dementia,  they  sometimes  date  fi-om  a  sudden  shock.  Such  was  the 
case  of  Simon  Brown,  the  dissenting  clergyman,  who,  having  killed  a 
highwayman  in  a  struggle,  iancied  ever  after  that  the  Almighty  liad 
deprived  him  of  Iiis  immortal  soul,  and,  stranger  still,  that  the  reigning 
monarch  had  the  i^ower  of  lestoring  it  to  him. 

558.  The  second  class  of  cases  of  partial  intellectual  mania,  or  those 
connected  with  some  disordered  bodily  sensation,  ai-e  very  common,  and 
are  remarlcable  not  less  fbi-  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  interpreta- 
tion whicli  the  imagination  attaches  to  the  sensation  than  for  its  pertina- 
city.   These  cases  are  common  in  women,  and  often  assume  the  shape 
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of  imaginary  pregnancy.  Thus,  a  woman  with  hydatids  in  the  womb 
thought  herself  pregnant  by  the  devil ;  and  two  females  suffering  from 
adliesion  of  the  intestines  after  peritonitis,  believed,  the  one,  that  a  whole 
regiment  of  soldiers  ibught  and  struggled  in  her  belly,  the  other,  that 
the  same  naiTow  space  was  the  scene  ot  fi'equent  interviews  between  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  the  patriarchs  and  the  pope.  In  men  the  ima- 
gination is  not  less  active,  nor  the  delusions  less  remarkable.  Thus,  one 
dyspeptic  attributes  his  discomfort  to  a  Caffre  who  got  into  his  stomach 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  others  to  men  on  horseback  ;  and  others 
again,  forgetting  their  sex,  believe,  like  the  t'cythians  of  old,  that  tliey 
have  been  transformed  into  women,  and  have  even  become  pregnant. 

This  form  of  unsoundness  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  those  di  eams 
which  consist  in  an  uneasy  bodily  sensation  dressed  up  with  imaginary 
accompaniments. 

559.  Bordering  on  this  form  of  unsoundness,  but  less  easily  traced  to 
disordered  bodily  sensations,  are  such  cases  as  those  of  the  man  who  was 
afraid  of  passing  urine  lest  lie  siiould  drown  the  town  :  or  of  the  men 
who  fancy  that  they  have  noses  of  wax  or  glass,  or  feet  of  straw  ;  perhaps 
also  the  case  of  the  woman  who  was  afraid  to  bend  her  finger,  believing 
the  world  to  hang  on  it,  and  that  of  the  gentleman  who  thought  himself 
tlie  Crystal  Palace,  and,  when  Pailiament  decreed  its  removal,  accused 
it  of  wishing  to  destroy  him. 

560.  In  the  least  unreasonable  forms  which  this  strange  malady  as- 
sumes, as  when  patients  believe  that  they  have  frogs,  toads,  and  ser))ents 
in  their  stomachs,  cures  have  been  effected  by  ingeniously-contrived  sur- 
gical operations  ;  and  their  complete  success  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  uneasy  sensations  may  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  yet  the  mental 
malady  remain. 

561.  One  circumstance  connected  with  this  class  of  mental  maladies, 
and  which  applies  more  or  less  strictly  to  all  forms  of  unsoundness,  is 
the  consistency  with  which  the  patient  supports  the  part  his  fancy  has 
assigned  to  him.  If  a  man  believes  himself  made  of  glass,  he  moves 
about  with  caution  ;  if  of  wax,  he  avoids  the  fire  and  sun  ;  if  he  thinks 
his  head  has  been  turned,  he  dresses  accordingly,  and,  if  he  fancies  that 
poison  is  being  put  into  his  food,  he  will  eat  eggs,  or  fi  uit  which  he  has 
gathered,  and  drink  only  water  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  spring. 

562.  Closely  allied  to  this  last  form,  in  this  as  in  some  other  respects, 
is  that  class  of  cases  in  which,  in  lieu  of  a  painful  bodily  sensation,  there 
is  an  uneasy  state  of  mind,  due  primarily  to  some  painful  shock  or  dis- 
appointment ;  and  passing  into  a  belief  that  some  person,  or  class  of 
persons,  is  conspiring  against  the  patient.  Luigi  Buranelli  and  McKaugh- 
ten  were  madmen  ot  this  class.  Buranelli's  delusion,  however,  was  purely 
personal,  while  McNaughten  believed  himself  an  object  of  persecution  to 
whole  classes  of  the  community.  As  these  suspicions  are  commonly 
associated  with  that  exaggerated  estimate  of  tlie  importance  of  certain 
bodily  sensations  which  constitutes  hypochondriasis,  superficial  or  careless 
observers  confound  these  cases  with  the  more  simple  and  harmless  forms 
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of  that  disease.  But  experience  shows  that  these  patients  are  veiy  dan- 
gerous to  society. 

563.  The  form  of  mania  now  known  as  moral  mania  was  not  recog- 
nised till  a  cnmpaiatively  recent  period.  Piiiel  has  the  credit  of  having 
first  pointed  it  out,  and  Prichard  of  having  forcibly  directed  attention 
to  it.  It  consists  in  "  a  moi'bid  perversion  of  the  natural  feelings,  affec- 
tions, inclinations,  temper,  habits,  and  moral  dispositions,  without  any 
notable  lesion  of  the  intellect,  or  knowing  and  reasoning  faculties,  and 
particularly  without  any  maniacal  hallucination."  When  combined  with 
a  like  affection  of  the  intellect  it  becomes  general  mania.  It  usually 
precedes  the  intellectual  form,  the  delusions  of  the  intellect  springing 
out  of  morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings.  Let  this  case  be  taken  as  an 
illustration.  A  solicitor,  who,  for  many  years,  had  conducted  his  busi- 
ness to  the  satisfaction  of  his  partners  and  clients,  had  dui-ing  the  whole 
of  that  time  tortured  an  unoffending  wife  by  acts  which  no  author  would 
dare  to  commit  to  writing.  At  length  he  has  an  attack  of  acute  mania, 
and  claims  to  be  the  Deity,  the  Saviour,  the  King  of  England,  the  heir 
apparent,  and  other  dignitaries  incompatible  with  each  other.  Fiom 
this  attack  he  recovers,  has  a  speedy  relapse,  shows  signs  of  softening  of 
the  brain,  and  dies  imbecile  and  paralytic. 

564.  Moral  mania,  like  intellectual  mania,  may  be  either  general  or 
partial.  Of  general  moral  mania  Frederick  William  of  Pmssia,  father 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  affords  an  excellent  example,  combining  di-unken- 
ness,  household  tyranny,  religious  austerity,  disgusting  personal  habits, 
and  repeated  attempts  at  murder  and  suicide,  with  an  intellect  by  no 
means  wanting  in  power  or  culture. 

56.5.  Partial  moral  mania  consists  in  the  excitement  of  some  one 
passion  or  pi  oj^ensity  to  a  degree  which  places  it  beyond  the  control  of 
the  higher  faculties.  In  many  cases  the  intellect  and  couscience  remain 
intact,  leading  to  struggles  of  which  it  is  imix)ssible  to  exaggei'ate  the 
misery.  The  forms  of  this  partial  moral  mania  generally  recognised  are 
kleptomania,  or  a  jDropensity  to  theft ;  erotomania,  or  amorous  madness 
(in  females,  nymphomania ;  in  males,  satyriasis) ;  pyromania,  or  a 
propensity  to  incendiarism ;  dipsomania,  or  a  pi'opensity  to  drunken- 
ness ;  homicidal  monomania  ;  and  suicidal  monomania ;  to  which  might 
be  properly  added,  an  irresistible  propensity  to  lying  and  begging,  un- 
conquerable pride,  irrepressible  vanity,  unapj^easable  gluttony,  and  that 
most  horrible  form  of  it,  lycanihropy,  or  wolf -mania.  Of  these  fonns 
of  partial  moral  mania,  kleptomania  and  pyi-omania  are  most  common 
in  females,  the  remamder  in  males ;  but  cases  of  all  the  forms  may  occur 
in  either  sex. 

566.  Partial  moral  mania,  whatever  its  form,  is  usually  of  some  con- 
tinuance ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  cases  known  as  instinctive  mania,  in 
which  the  disease  manifests  itself  suddenly,  and  most  frequently  as  honii- 
cidal  monomania. 


567.  The  history  of  such  cases  is  very  remarkable.    The  victim  of 
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the  insane  violence  is  either  a  pei'fect  stranger,  or  an  infant  incapable  of 
otf'ence,  or  a  near  relation,  to  whom  the  homicide  is  tenderly  attached. 
After  the  fatal  act  no  attempt  is  made  to  escape,  the  deed  is  openly  con- 
fessed, and  its  legal  punishment  courted  and  desired.  But  this  insane 
impulse  may  assume  a  less  simple  form ;  the  thirst  for  blood  may  be  a 
chronic  passion,  and,  like  the  uneasy  bodily  sensations  and  mental  states 
just  referred  to,  may  clothe  itself  in  the  fantastic  garb  of  monstrous  in- 
tellectual delusions,  as  happened  in  the  pan-icide  Dadd. 

568.  The  forms  of  mania,  genei-al  and  partial,  intellectual  and  moral, 
j^resent  infinite  varieties,  and  occasion  the  gi'eatest  perplexity  to  medical 
men  when  they  are  called  upon  to  examine  patients  sutiering  from  them, 
to  give  evidence  concerning  them,  or  to  sign  certificates.  This  perplexity 
is  iuci'eased  by  the  very  nature  of  the  legal  questions  which  the  physi- 
cian is  expected  to  answer — questions  framed  by  men  without  experience 
of  madness,  and  reasonably  apprehensive  of  the  injury  which  society 
might  sustain  if  those  who  seem  to  be  criminals  should  escape  direct  and 
speedy  punishment ;  but  addressed  to  those  who  know  what  madness  is ; 
who  think  that  the  truth  has  higher  claims  upon  them  than  the  safety 
of  the  public,  or  the  satisfaction  of  those  ignorant  and  thoughtless  persons 
whose  ready  assent  to  received  doctrines  constitutes  public  opinion ;  and 
who,  it  should  be  added,  deem  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  gaol  or  a  mad- 
house a  more  serious  matter  than  death  itself. 

569.  Some  advantage  may  perhaps  accrue  from  an  endeavour  to  bring 
the  leading  characteristics  of  mania  together  into  one  point  of  view.  It 
should  be  understood,  then,  that  this  form  of  unsoundness  consists  not 
in  the  loss  of  the  mind's  faculties,  but  in  their  perversion ;  that  the  senses 
are  the  sport  of  illusions  of  which  the  patient  cannot  detect  the  unreality, 
and  the  mind  of  delusions  of  which  he  cannot  perceive  the  inconsistency 
or  impossibility  ;  that  real  sensations  become,  as  in  sleep,  the  materiab! 
of  imaginary  scenes;  that  the  realities  by  which  the  patient  is  sur- 
lounded  are  blended  with  illusions,  and  real  persons  made  to  undergo 
strange  transformations  in  obedience  to  his  delusions ;  and  that  many  of 
his  strange  antics  and  acts  of  violence  are  mixed  results  of  his  illusions 
and  delusions.  It  ought  also  to  be  understood  that  the  state  of  the 
patient's  mind  is  subject  to  great  variation  from  external  and  internal 
causes ;  that  the  transition  from  one  state  to  another  is  often  as  rapid  as 
thought  itself;  that  he  is  capable  of  exercising,  for  considerable  intervals 
of  time,  an  extraordinary  control  over  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  conceal 
his  delusions ;  that,  though  sometimes  easily  imposed  upon,  he  often 
evinces,  in  canying  out  his  insane  purposes,  all  the  forethought  and  pre- 
paration of  a  sane  man ;  that  in  his  wildest  excitement  he  is  often  so 
tar  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing  as  to  recollect  it  many  years  afterwards, 
his  statements  being  confirmed  by  sane  persons  having  cognizance  of  the 
facts  to  which  the  patient  refers ;  and  that  he  may  even  be  conscious  ot 
his  state  and  of  the  legal  relations  in  which  it  places  him. 

■  For  more  full  and  complete  information  on  mental  physiology  and 
pathology,  the  reader  is  referred  to  such  works  as  Abercrombie  ou  the 
'  Intellectual  Powers,'  or  to  special  treatises  on  Insanity. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  SIGNS  OF  DISEASE. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  which  are  deserving  of  special  con- 
sideration ni  e,  the  urine,  the  pulse,  the  heart's  beat,  and  the  respiration. 
Others,  as  the  tongue,  the  sputa,  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  the 
attitude  of  the  body,  and  the  expi  ession  of  the  countenance,  are  of  less 
imjDortance.  The  symptoms  and  signs  first  named  will  therefore  be 
treated  in  sejDarate  sections,  together  with  the  examination  of  the  abdo- 
minal and  thoracic  cavities;  the  remainder  will  be  treated  of  collectively 
in  one  section.  The  contents  of  the  present  chapter  may  therefore  be 
conveniently  arranged  as  follows: — 1.  The  Urine;  2. 'I'he  Abdomen ; 
3.  The  Chest,  and  the  organs  of  Respii'ation  and  Circulation ;  4.  The 
Pulse ;  6.  The  Respiration  ;  6.  Other  Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Disease. 

1.  THE  UKINE. 

Properties  of  Healthy  Urine. 

570.  Physical  Properties. — Healthy  urine,  recently  voided,  has  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  is  perfectly  transjDarent,  and  of  a  light  amber 
colour,  has  a  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant  odour,  which  disappeais  on 
cooling,  a  salt  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  ranging  irom 
1005  to  1033. 

571.  Chemical  Properties. — It  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  remains 
unchanged  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  yields  precipitates  with 
the  salts  of  baryta,  silver,  and  lead,  but  none  witli  the  mineral  acids. 
Oxalic  acid  produces  a  slight  cloud  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the  ti'ee  alkalies 
throw  down  a  precipitate  of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Tanuia  causes  a 
slight  cloudiness. 

572.  Decomposition.  —  After  standing  some  time,  slight  clouds  of 
mucus  form,  and  slowly  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  An  unplea- 
sant odour  is  soon  perceived,  and  the  urine  takes  on  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  effervesces  with  acids.  Carbonate  ol'  ammonia  is  formed  by  decom- 
position of  the  urea,  and  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  witli  phos- 
phate of  lime  are  thrown  down.  Part  of  these  salts  entangled  by  mucus 
form  a  scum  in  which  we  may  detect,  by  the  microscojie,  crystals  of 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  amori^lious  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
constituents  of  mucus.  Decomposition  continuing  to  advance,  the  odour 
becomes  more  disngreeable  ;  a  blue  or  grey  mould  forms  on  the  surface ;  , 
and  prismatic  and  featiiery  crystals  of  triple  phosi^hate,  and  amorphous  • 
pliosphate  of  lime,  collect  at  the  bottom,  or  cling  to  tlie  sides  of  the  vessel.-. 
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573.  Constituents. — These  are  either  organic  or  inorganic.  The 
organic  constituents  consist  of  urea,  uric  (lithic)  acid,  hippuric  and 
lactic  acids,  salts  of  ammonia,  and  extractive  matters,  with  small  quan- 
tities of  creatine  and  creatinine.  The  inon/anic  consist  of  carbonic, 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  combined  with  soda,  potash, 
magnesia,  and  lime,  with  traces  of  silica.  These  matters  are  dissolved 
or  suspended  in  a  variable  quantity  of  water. 

574.  The  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water,  and  of  the  solid  consti- 
tuents, due  to  age,  sex,  time  of  day,  character  of  food,  and  amount  of  exer- 
cise, renders  it  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  approximate  analysis  of 
this  fluid.  The  following  in  lound  numbers  is  a  rude  approximation 
to  the  mean  of  several  recorded  analyses  : — 

Water      .       .       .  .950 

Urea        .       .       .       ...  25 

Uric  Acid        .       .       .       .  .  1 

Fixed  Salts   14 

Organic  iMatter   10 


950  50 
Total        .       .       .    —  1000 

575.  The  solid  residue,  after  removing  the  variable  element  of  water, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  is  also  founded  on  several 
analyses,  to  be  subject  to  much  variation : — 


Mux. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Urea  

500 

300 

420 

Uric  Acid  ..... 

16 

14 

15 

Extractive  Matter,  Chloride  of  So- 

dium and  Salts  of  Ammonia 

509 

258 

381 

Alkaline  Sulphates 

120 

81 

103 

Alkaline  Phosphates  . 

68 

45 

59 

Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  . 

19 

14 

16 

576.  Quantity. — The  quantity  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  varies 
in  different  persons,  and  in  the  same  person  at  ditierent  times.  The  fol- 
lowing are  estimates  of  authors : — Haller,  49  oz. ;  Simon,  45  oz. ;  Keill, 
38  oz. ;  Christison,  35  oz. ;  Prout,  32  oz.  (30  oz.  summer  and  40  oz. 
winter);  Kayer,  21  to  57  oz. ;  Dalton's  experiments  on  his  own  person, 
48J  oz.  (  November),  51|  oz.  (June).  Average  about  41  oz.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  stated  at  about  two  imperial  pints. 

577.  The  quantity  of  urine  in  health  is  chiefly  determined  by  the 
hquid  fallen  into  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  afi'ected  by  many  other  causes. 
It  varies  inversely  as  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalation  ;  and  is 
gi'qater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  on  cold  than  on  warm  days,  in  moist 
than  in  dry  air ;  during  the  day  than  during  the  same  number  of  hours 
at  night,  and  in  the  morning  tiian  in  the  evening.  It  is  also  increased 
by  excitement  and  anxiety  of  mind. 
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578.  In  disease,  also,  the  urine  is  increased  whenever  the  pulmonary 
and  cutaneous  transpiration  is  supi)ressed,  excepting  only  those  cases  in 
which  all  the  secretions  are  simultaneously  diminished  by  higii  febrile 
action.  In  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  under  strong  nervous  excitement,  and 
in  hystei'ical  paroxysms,  an  increased  flow  takes  place.  Tiiis  increase, 
which  may  amount  to  30  or  40  pints  daily,  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
change  in  the  solid  constituents.  But  in  other  cases  the  increase  of  water 
is  attended  by  increase  of  solid  contents,  or  by  the  introduction  of  an 
abnormal  constituent,  such  as  sugar  or  chyle. 

579.  On  the  other  hand,  the  urine  is  diminished  by  increase  of  the 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpiration,  by  profuse  diarrhoea,  and  in 
cholera  ;  by  haemorrhage ;  in  dropsy ;  in  many  forms  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  in  the  inflammatoiy  stage  of  fever.  It  is  suppressed,  or  greatly 
diminished,  in  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  under  the  operation  of 
active  irritant  poisons. 

580.  The  quantity  of  the  solid  constituents  is  also  subject  to  con- 
siderable differences  in  healthy  persons.  The  most  impoiiant  constitu- 
ents, urea  and  uric  acid,  are  at  a  maximum  in  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
less  abundant  in  females,  and  at  a  minimum  in  old  age  and  childhood.  They 
are  increased  by  exercise  and  diminished  by  rest,  increased  under  an 
animal  diet,  and  diminished  when  vegetable  food  only  is  taken. 

581.  Density. — This  ranges  from  1005  to  1033,  and  averages  1020 
or  1025.  Simon  assigns  it  a  range  of  1005  to  1030,  and  an  average  of 
1012  ;  and  Dr.  J,  C.  Gregory  a  range  for  the  adult  of  1005  to  1033, 
the  greatest  range  in  the  same  individual  being  21,  and  the  ordinary 
range  15  degrees.  The  average  deduced  from  363  experiments  on  50 
individuals  was  1022 '5,  and  from  5  individuals,  whose  urine  was  ex- 
amined between  20  and  50  times  each,  1025 "2. 

582.  The  urine  is  more  dense  in  males  than  females  ;  and  the  density 
increases  from  childhood  to  manhood,  to  fall  again  in  old  age ;  it  is  in- 
creased by  hot  weather,  much  exercise,  free  perspiration,  a  dry  diet,  nitro- 
genous food,  and  during  sleep.  It  is  diminislied  by  cold,  sedentary  habits, 
a  watery  diet,  vegetable  food,  and  acids ;  also  by  alcoholic  fluids.  It  is 
at  its  average  in  the  mornmg  on  waking ;  falls  considerably  after  break- 
fast ;  rises  gradually  after  mid-day ;  sinks  immediately  after  dinner,  but 
in  a  few  hours  rises  higlier  tlian  at  any  other  time :  and  in  the  coui'se  ot 
the  night  gradually  returns  to  its  average. 

583.  The  urine  secreted  after  the  digestion  of  food  differs  widely  from 
that  formed  after  fluids  have  been  taken.  The  former,  the  "  urina  chyli," 
contains,  accoi-ding  to  Nysten,  thirteen  times  as  much  urea,  sixteen  times 
as  much  uric  acid,  and  four  times  as  much  saline  matter  as  the  latter, 
the  "  urina  potus."    It  has  also  an  alkaline  reaction. 

584.  The  density  of  the  urine  in  disease  mayvaryfrom  1001  to  1055; 
and  as  the  density  m  health  does  not  appear  to  fall  below  1005,  nor  rise 
above  1033,  it  follows  that  any  number  below  1005  and  above  1033 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  disease,  and  any  niimber  approacliing 
either  limit  sliould  atti'act  attention.   A  less  density  than  ]  005  indicates 
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an  increase  of  water,  with  a  decrease  of  some  of  the  solid  constituents. 
A  crreater  density  than  1033  aflbrds  a  strong  presumption  of  diabetes, 
though  1030 — 1035  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  increased  secretion  with 
excess  of  urea. 

585.  The  solids  discharged  in  the  urine  in  24  hours  average  less  than 
an  ounce  and  a  half.  In  a  vigorous  healthy  adult  male  they  may  be 
taken  at  two  ounces,  or  nearly  1000  gi-ains.  In  disease  they  have  been 
known  to  rise  as  high  as  36  ounces,  and  to  fall  as  low  as  11  grains. 

586.  The  colour  of  healthy  urine  is  inversely  as  its  quantity;  when 
scanty,  it  is  higli-coloured  ;  when  abundant,  pale.  In  the  morning  it  is 
usually  of  a  dai'ker  tint  than  later  in  the  day.  In  disease,  also,  the  colour 
bears  some  proportion  to  the  quantity ;  but  it  is  materially  affected  by 
diseased  products.  It  may  be  white,  or  bluish-white,  and  turbid  from 
the  admixture  of  chyle,  milk,  mucus,  or  pus,  or  of  the  earthy  phosphates 
in  excess ;  deep  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow,  from  bile  or  cystic  oxide ;  da^'k 
red  or  purplish,  from  the  purpurates,  as  in  inflammatory  diseases ;  yei- 
low-red,  as  in  hectic  and  the  sweating  stage  of  ague  ;  brownish  or  cherry- 
red,  from  the  admixture  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood;  black,  from 
melanic,  and  blue,  from  cyanuric,  acid.  Several  substances  taken  with 
the  food,  such  as  rhubarb,  madder,  beet-root,  com-poppy,  and  log-wood, 
ai-e  also  said  to  tinge  the  urine  red. 

587.  The  natui'al  odour  of  the  urine,  best  perceived  when  it  is  scanty 
and  high-coloured,  disappears  with  dilution.  It  is  altered  by  some  kinds 
of  food,  such  as  asparagus  ;  is  aromatic  in  many  nervous  affections ;  am- 
moniacal  in  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  putrid  from  admixture  of  pus  or 
mucus,  in  diseases  of  the  m'inary  organs,  and  in  putrid  fevers  ;  sweetish 
in  diabetes  melhtus ;  and  it  has  the  odour  of  sweetbriar  or  of  violets 
when  it  contains  cystine,  and  probably  under  other  cii'cumstances. 

588.  The  taste  of  the  ui'iue  is  perceptibly  sweet  in  well-marked  cases 
of  diabetes  mellitus. 

The  Urine  in  Disease. 

589.  The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  ui-iue  are  of  two  kinds : — 

(1.)  Its  normal  constituents  may  be  in  excess  or  defect. 

(2.)  It  may  contain  substances  foreign  to  its  normal  comjx)sition. 

This  second  class  admits  of  further  subdivision  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Salts  of  ammonia  and  lime,  of  which  the  constituents  exist  in 
healthy  urine,  namely,  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

(2.)  Substances  which  result  from  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  the 
food,  or  from  defective  elimination  in  the  iddney;  namely,  chyle,  fat, 
milk,  sugar,  bile,  and  cystine,  to  which  may  be  added  kyestein,  found 
chiefly  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women. 

(3.)  Blood ;  or  its  constituent  red  particles,  fibiine,  and  albumen. 

(  4.)  Secretions  of  the  membrane  lining  the  urinary  organs  ;  namely, 
mucus,  and  epithelial  scales  (these  exist  in  small  quantity  in  healthy 
urine),  pus,  and  casts  of  the  urinary  tubes. 
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(5.)  Animal  secretions  derived  from  neiglibouring  organs,  as  semen 
and  the  gonon-hoeal  and  leucoiThoeal  discharges ;  also  entozoa. 
(6.)  Poisons  and  medicines. 

Examination  of  the  Urine. 

590.  For  this  purpose  we  resort  to  chemical  tests  and  the  microscope. 
Our  tests  have  to  be  applied  either  to  the  urine  as  it  is.  passed,  or  after 
it  has  remained  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  we  may  have  to  examine  both 
the  clear  supernatant  portion  and  the  deposit.  The  microscope  is  used  to 
identify  the  deposited  matters,  or  those  thrown  down  by  cliemical  reagents. 

591.  Tests. — Those  in  most  common  use  are  turmeric  and  litmus 
paper,  heat  and  nitric  acid.  Hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids,  liquor  am- 
monia;, and  liquor  potassfc,  are  also  frequently  employed  ;  and,  for  ceitain 
purposes,  alcohol,  and  solutions  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  of  oxalic  acid,  are  needed.  A  spirit-lamp,  and  fragment  of 
platinum  foil,  and  an  urinometer,  or  1000  grain  bottle,  complele  the  list 
of  apparatus  commonly  required. 

592.  For  microscopic  examination  we  require  a  few  conical  glasses 
(wine-glasses  will  answer  the  purpose)  and  a  pipette.  The  deposits  aie 
allowed  to  collect  for  several  hours  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  are  then 
drawn  ofl'  by  the  pipette,  and  transferred  to  a  glass  cell ;  or  a  diop  of  the 
urine  is  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  and  pi  otected  by  a  fragment  of  thin  glass. 

593.  The  urine  submitted  to  examination  should  be  eithei  an  average 
specimen  of  the  entire  day,  or  the  first  voided  in  the  morning.  It  should 
be  protected  by  a  cover,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction of  extraneous  matters.  Those  likely  to  be  tound  in  the  urine 
are  depicted  in  Dr.  Beale's  "  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  Clinical  Medicine 
Illustrated." 

594.  In  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  this  subject,  the  princi- 
pal indications  of  the  tests  will  tirst  be  described,  and  then  the  chemical 
and  microscopical  properties  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  m'ine. 

Turmeric  paper  is  changed  fi  om  yellow  to  brown  by  alkaline  urine  ; 
blue  litmus  paper  to  red  when  the  urine  is  acid.  Heat  throws  down 
albumen,  and  also  the  phosphates  when  in  excess,  but  it  dissolves  the 
urates  of  soda  and  ammonia.  Nitric  acid. — This  throws  down  a  dead- 
white  precipitate  of  albumen  ;  it  precipitates  uric  acid  after  some  hours, 
and  dissolves  it  with  effervescence ;  it  also  dissolves  the  oxalate  of  lime 
and  the  allialine  and  earthy  phosphates;  it  piecipitates  the  colouring 
matter  of  bile  of  a  green  colour,  but  if  added  in  excess,  it  changes  it 
quickly,  first  to  a  dingy  red,  and  then  to  a  brown  ;  it  also  detects  urea 
in  excess,  when  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  urine,  by  the  formation  of 
crystals  of  the  nitrate,  iloreover,  it  produces  a  cloudiness  in  urine  con- 
tainino-  certain  essential  oils.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  uric  and 
hippuric  acid,  and  thiows  down  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  of  a 
cfreen  colour,  whatever  the  quantity  added.  It  also  dissolves  the  oxalate 
of  lime,  cystine,  and  the  phosphates.    Acetic  acid  produces  a  cloudiness 
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in  urine  containing  mucus  ;  it  dissolves  the  alicaline  phosphates,  and  the 
phosphate  of  lime  sparingly.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  warm  urine 
containing  sugar  or  albumen,  causes  a  deposit  of  carbon.  Caustic  am- 
monia throws  down  the  earthy  phosphates  as  a  white  precipitate,  and 
dissolves  cystine  ;  its  vapour  imparts  a  rich  purple  hue  to  the  crystals  of 
uric  acid.  Oxalic  acid  in  solution  throws  down  a  characteristic  oxalate 
of  urea.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  lu'ic  acid  and  the  urates  of  soda 
and  ammonia,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat  disengages  ammonia  fi-om  the 
urate  ;  it  also  tinges  saccharine  m'ine  a  dark-brown,  and  thickens  puru- 
lent deposits.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  rendered  strongly  alka- 
line by  caustic  potash,  when  heated  with  saccharine  urine,  detects  the 
sugar  by  causing  a  deposit  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  Alcohol,  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  dissolves  cholesterine  and  liippuric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  chemical  and  microscopic  characters  of  the  prin- 
cipal constituents  of  the  urine  in  health  and  disease. 

595.  Urea. — This  in  excess  gives  a  high  specific  gravity  to  the  urine 
(1*030 — 1-035).  If  abundant,  it  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  a 
little  urine  in  a  watch-glass  an  equal  bulk  of 
strong  nitric  acid.  The  mixture,  if  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  deposits  crysfcds  of  nitrate  of  urea. 
When  the  quantity  of  m-ea  is  small,  we  evapo- 
rate before  applying  the  acid. 

The  best  process  for  detecting  urea  and  ob- 
taining well-formed  crystals  of  the  nitiate  is 
the  ibllowing:  Evaporate  some  urine  over  a 
water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  sp-up ;  add 
strong  alcohol,  filter  the  alcoholic -solution,  and 
evaporate  it  nearly  to  dryness :  add  a  few  drops 
of  water  and  of  strong  nitric  acid.  Crystals 
of  nitrate  of  urea  are  speedily  formed,  which 
assume,  under  the  microscope,  the  form  de- 
picted in  Fig.  12.  Vor  practical  purposes  the  presence  of  urea  may  be 
readily  detected  by  evaporating  a  few  drops  of  ui-ine  on  a  glass  slide, 
and  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid. 


FiK.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


It  we  substitute  oxalic  for  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  crystals  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  urea  leaves,  on  spontaneous 
evaporation,  acicular  crystals  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
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596,  Uric  Acid. — Uric  or  lithic  acirl  sometimes  exists  in  the  urine  in 
such  quantity  as,  on  cooling,  to  separate  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  crystal- 
line deposit.  It  is  occasionally  voided  as  gravel,  and  is  a  frequent  con- 
stituent of  urinary  calculi.  In  urinary  deposits  it  has  every  tint  fiom 
light  yellow  to  deep  orange-red,  or  dark-biown.  Hence  the  familiar 
names  of  "yellow  and  red  sand,"  Occasionally  it  is  quite  free  from 
colour. 

Urine  which  yields  m-ic  acid  deposits  has  generally  a-  high  colour,  an 
acid  reaction,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1'020  or  more.  The  acid  may 
be  separated  from  urine  which  yields  no  deposit  on  cooling,  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  drachms  to  six  or 
eight  ounces.  The  mixture,  after  standing  in  a  covered  vessel  for 
twentj'^-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  yields  a  red  or  reddish-brown  sediment 
of  uric  acid. 

The  crystals  also  vary  in  size  from  gi-ains  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  known  as  Cayenne  pepper  grains,  to  a  fine  sand,  in  which  the 
characteristic  forms  of  the  crystal  are  only  to  be  detected  under  high 
powers  of  the  microscope. 

597.  Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold  water:  is  not  redissolved 
when  the  urine  is  heated ;  is  very  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated granular  and  colourless  fi-om  this  mensfaraum  by  the  addition 
of  an  acid  in  excess  ;  it  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  with  effervescence,  and 
on  evaporation  to  dryness  yields  a  red  or  pink  residue,  which  is  changed 
to  a  rich  purple  (murexide)  by  vapour  of  ammonia.  Heated  on  platinum- 
foil  uric  acid  burns,  gives  out  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  and  leaves  a 
scanty  white  ash  ;  when  heated  on  porcelain  it  yields  a  crystalline  sub- 
limate to  a  superimposed  disk  of  glass. 

Under  the  microscope  uric  acid  displays  a  great  variety  of  fonns.  Its 


Fig.  15 


proper  shape  is  rhomboidal ;  but  it  may  assume  one  or  other  of  the  forms 
shown  in  fig.  15,  some  of  which  are  comparatively  rare.  (One  member 
of  the  gi-oup  represents  the  acid  crystallized  on  a  hair.) 

598.  Hippuric  Acid. — This,  which  abounds  in  the  urine  of  herbivo- 
rous aniniiils,  exists  also  in  human  urine.  It  may  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a  few  ounces  of  urine  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess.  A  mixture  of  uric  and  hippui'ic  acids  is 
thrown  down.  This  deposit,  having  been  washed  in  cold  water,  is 
boiled  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  hippuric  acid.    On  evaporating 
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Fig.  16. 


the  spirituous  solution,  the  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  represented 
in  Fig.  16. 

599.  The  Urates  or  Lithates. — These  de- 
posits are  often  very  abundant,  generally  fall- 
ing as  the  urine  cools,  but  ocaisioually  they 
are  voided  with  it.  They  are  rarely  quite 
white,  sometimes  bi'ight  red,  and  they  may 
assume  any  tint  li'om  light  yellow  to  dark 
brown.  They  ai-e  soluble  in  warm  water 
and  in  warm  urine.  Alkalies  dissolve  them, 
and  acids  in  excess  throw  down  ciystals  of 
uric  acid,  which,  when  treated  successively 
Avith  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  yield  the  rich 
pui'ple  mm-exide. 

600.  Urate  of  Ammonia. — This  salt  is  sometimes  diffused  through 
the  urine,  so  as  to  give  it  the  ropy  appearance  of  muco-pus ;  in  other 
cases  it  forms  a  whitish  or  a  reddish-b.>own  deposit,  known  as  the  lateri- 
tious  or  hrick-dust  sediment. 

Urate  of  ammonia  shares  with  the  other  urates  the  properties  enume- 
rated in  §  599  ;  but  it  has  the  characteristic  property  of  giving  out 
ammonia,  when  heated  with  liquor  potassse.  Its  microscopic  appearance 
is  depicted  in  Fig.  17.  The  granular  deposit  known  as  urate  of  ammonia 
often  consists  of  the  mixed  ui-ates  of  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  and  magnesia. 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


601.  Urate  of  Soda. — Is  rare  as  an  unmixed  deposit,  but  is  some- 
times met  with  in  gout,  and  in  fever  patients  treated  with  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  has  the  chemical  properties  common  to  the  urates.  It  tinges 
the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe  yellow.  Under  the  microscope  it  presents 
the  characteristic  form  seen  at  a.  Fig.  1 8  ;  6  being  a  rare  variety  (^Beale), 

602.  Oxalate  of  Lime. — This  is  rarely  seen  as  a  granular  deposit,  but 
is  often  diffused  through  the  urine  as  minute  octahedral  crystals.  It  is 
a  common  constituent  of  urinary  calculi,  and  the  material  of  the  "  mul- 
berry calculus."  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  liquor  potassse,  and  acetic  acid  ; 
but  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  converted  at  a  red  heat  into  carbonate  of 
lime,  identified  as  such  by  dissolving  with  effervescence  in  acids. 

603.  Oxalate  of  lime  may  be  obtained  for  chemical  or  microscopic 
examination  by  allowing  one  or  two  ounces  of  the  urine  to  stand  for  a 
few  hours  in  a  conical  wine-glass.  Part  of  the  lower  stratum  is  then 
withdrawn  by  the  pipette,  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  and  gently  heated. 
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Crystals  of  the  oxalate  are  deposited,  and  may  be  collected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  by  carefully  rotating  the  fluid.  After  allowing  it  to  be  at 
rest  for  a  few  minutes,  the  fluid  jwrtioii  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  pipette, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  distilled  water.  The  white  glistening  pow- 
der, again  collected  in  tlie  centre  of  tlie  glass  by  gently  rotating  it,  may 
be  transferred  by  tlie  pipette  to  tlie  field  of  tlie  microscope. 

604,  'Die  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  so  obtained  generally  appear 
imder  tlie  microscope  as  flattened  octaliedra,  with  one  short  axis  and  two 
longer  ones  (Fig.  1 9) ;  but  they  may  also  assume  the  form  known  as  tiie 


Fig.  19.  Fig.  20. 


dumb-bell  crystal  (Fig.  20).  Crystals  of  this  shnpe  are  believed  to  be 
generally,  if  not  always,  formed  in  the  kidney  itself.  They  ditier  from 
the  octahedra  inasmuch  as  they  polarise  light,  and  are  perceptibly  acted 
on  by  acetic  acid,  which  destroys  their  polarising  power.  Dumb-bells 
more  or  less  perfect  are  depicted  in  Fig.  20,  Both  octahedra  and  dumb- 
bells are  found  adhering  to  casts  of  the  urinary  tubes.  Octahedra  so 
adhering  are  shown  in  Fig.  35,  p.  138, 

605.  The  Phosphates, —  Phosphoric  acid  exists  in  urine  in  combina- 
tion with  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  as,  1,  Tlie  ammonio-pliosphate  of 
magnesia,  or  the  triple  phospliate.  2.  The  amraonio-pliosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, witli  excess  of  ammonia,  known  as  the  basic  or  bibasic  phospliate. 
And  3.  Phospliate  of  lime.  These  deposits  have  tlie  following  properties 
in  common.  They  generally  occur  in  neutral  or  slightly-alkaline  urine; 
are  white  unless  tinged  with  blood  ;  are  not  dissolved  by  heating  the  urine 
which  contains  them,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  tlirown  down  by  heat ; 
they  are  soluble  in  weak  acids,  but  insoluble  in  water,  in  ammonia,  and 
in  liquor  potassaj.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is  less  soluble  in  acids.  Heated 
separately  they  fuse  with  great  difficulty  ;  but  wiien  combined  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  the  pliospliate  of  lime  and  the  triple  phosphate  fuse 
readily,  constituting  the  fusible  calculus. 

606.  1.  The  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  or  triple  phosphate. — 
On  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  healthy  urine,  it  becomes  turbid, 
and  deposits  the  triple  salt  combined  with  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
same  result  may  happen  from  tlie  development  of  ammonia  or  its  cju- 
bonate  when  the  urine  is  retained  in  tlie  bladder  for  a  long  time,  as 
in  cases  of  paraplegia,  or  allowed  to  stand  some  hours  out  of  the  body. 
It  is  also  common  in  diseased  states  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
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bladder.  The  tnple  phosphate  may  present  itself  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing forms : — a.  Asa  white  crystal- 
line gravel,  b.  As  a  thin  iride- 
scent film  on  the  surface  of  the 
urine,  c.  As  a  dense  white  deposit 
closely  resembling  mucus,  d.  In 
masses  or  ropes  resembling  muco- 
pus.  Under  the  microscope  the 
triple  phosphate  assumes  some  of 
the  annexed  forms,  1 1  is  very  com- 
mon as  triangular  or  four-sided  prisms  with  truncated  ends  (Fig,  21) 

Fig.  22, 

607.  2.  Tne  basic  or  bibasic  phosphate 
(triple  phosphate,  witli  excess  of  ammonia) 
has  the  microscopic  characters  shown  in 
Fig.  22. 

3.  The  phosphate  of  lime  occurs  as  an 
amorphous  deposit,  or  in  little  rounded 
particles,  usually  found  adhering  to  the  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate. 

608.  Cf/sime,— This  curious  substance  is  characterised  by  the  great  ex- 
cess of  sulphur  that  enters  into  its  composition.  It  is  not  found  in  healthy 
urine,  and  is  a  rare  product  of  disease.  It  constitutes  a  form  of  urinary 
calculus,  but  very  seldom  exists  as  a  deposit.  The  urine  which  contains 
it  is  usually  of  a  pale-yellow  tint,  of 

low  specific  gravity,  and  of  an  odour  ^  'S- 

resembling  sweetbriar.  The  deposit  of 
cystine  is  white,  or  of  a  pale-fawn 
colour,  distinguished  from  white  urate 
of  ammonia. by  not  disappeaaing  on 
heating  the  urine  which  contains  it; 
and  fiom  the  earthy  phosphates  by  its 
insolubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
strong  acetic  acid.    It  is  at  once  dis- 
tingmshed  from  all  other  deposits  by  its  ready  solubility  in  ammonia. 
The  crystals  are  hexagonal  plates  of  variable  thickness,  but  generally 
thin,  and  often  superimposed,  as  in  Fig.  23.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  the  same  ^'S-  24- 

well-formed  hexagonal  plates  or  piisms,  but  some- 
times the  clustered  crystals  figured  in  the  engrav- 
ing. Cystine  is  often  found  blended  with  uric  acid 
and  the  urates. 


609.  Chloride  of  Sodium. — Common  salt  some- 
times appears  as  crystals  on  evaporating  the  urine. 
Their  proper  form  is  the  cube,  but  on  hasty  evapora- 
tion they  have  an  irregular  cruciform  appearance 
(Kig.  24).  Sometimes,  as  in  the  figure,  they  aio 
octahedra. 

610.  Chijle. — Chylous  urine,  on  cooling,  gelatini.ses  spontaneously,  as- 
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suming  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  hlanc-mange.  It  contains  large 
quantities  of  albumen  and  fat, 

611.  Fat. — Urine  may  contain  fat  in  a  separate  form,  or  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  chyle  or  milk.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  the  shape  of 
oil-globules  attached  to  epithelial  cells,  or  casts  of  tubas,  (tiee  §  o8;-i, 
Fig.  7  h,  and  §  628,  Fig.  33.)  The  quantity  of  fat  maybe  ascertained 
by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  ui"ine,  dissolving  the  deposit  in  ether, 
evaporating  the  solution,  and  weighing  the  residue. 

612.  Milk. — Urine  containing  milk  is  turbid  and  pale,  and  contains 
fat  globules  and  colostrum  corpuscles.  Milky  urine  does  not  coagulate 
by  heat,  unless  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  be  large,  or  imless  it  also  con- 
tains albumen.  On  adding  to  a  little  urine  moderately  warmed  a  few 
drops  of  acetic,  dilute  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  flocculi  of  coagu- 
lated caseine  are  formed.  The  quantity  of  caseine  may  be  detennined 
by  collecting  these  flocculi,  washing  and  drying  them,  and  dissolving  out 
the  oil-globules  by  sether. 

613.  Sugar. — This  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  taste,  especially 
if  we  first  evaporate  the  urine  to  the  consistence  of  a  sp'up ;  but  this 
test  is  inconvenient  in  practice,  and  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  affords  certain  e\adence  of  the  existence  of  sugar  only 
when  it  exceeds  1*035,  wliich  is  probably  the  highest  figure  for  urine  con- 
taining urea  in  excess.  The  specific  gravity  of  diabetic  urine  ranges  from 
1"020  to  1'050.  When  the  symptoms  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  presence 
of  sugar,  it  may  be  detected  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  tests  : — 

(1.)  Trornmer's  Test. — Add  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  till  the 
urine  has  a  faint  blue  tint ;  then  add  liquor  potassa;  in  excess.  Hydrated 
oxide  of  copper  is  thrown  down,  but  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  alkali.  On 
boiling  the  liquid,  if  sugar  be  present,  the  red  suboxide  of  copper,  vary- 
ing from  a  light  orange  to  a  deep  crimson  tint,  is  thrown  down. 

(2.)  Fehling's  Test-solution. — This  may  be  conveniently  substituted 
for  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  caustic  potass  of  Trommer's  test.  It  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  69  grains  of  sitlphate  of  copper  in  five  times  its 
weight  of  distilled  water,  and  adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  268 
grains  of  tartrate  of  potash,  and  then  a  solution  of  80  grains  of  caustic 
soda  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

The  following  tests  Iiave  been  recommended,  but  are  less  free  from 
objection  tlian  the  foregoing  : — 

(3.)  Moore  s  Test,  with  liquor  potassce. — Pour  the  mine  supposed  to 
contain  sugar  into  a  test-tube,  add  half  its  bulk  of  hquor  potassse,  and 
boil  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Tlie  urine  assumes  an  orange-bjown  tint 
of  depth  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  sugai-. 

(4.)  Bunge's  ?esf,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — EvajMrate  a  small 
quantity  of  the  urine  on  a  surface  of  white  porcelain,  add  to  the  warm 
liquid  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sidplmric  acid  (one  acid  to  six  water).  If 
sugar  be  present,  a  deep  brown  or  blacli  deposit  of  carbon  is  formed.  This 
test  is  delicate,  but  not  conclusive,  as  albumen  yields  a  similar  result. 

(.5.)  Gapezzuoli's  Test. — Drop  into  tlie  urine  a  few  grains  of  tiie  blue 
hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  and  tlien  add  a  little  liquor  j^tassffi,  so  as  to 
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render  tlie  liquid  alkaliue.  If  sugar  be  present  the  fluid  assumes  a  reddish 
tint,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  fragments  of  the  oxide  turn  yellow,  first  at 
the  edges,  and  then  throiigli  tlie  whole  mass  :  this  arises  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  tiie  oxide  to  the  suboxide. 

((5.)  Horsletfs  Tcst.—kM  to  the  urine  an  alkaline  solution  consist- 
ing of  chromate  of  potass  and  liquor  potnssaa,  in  equal  proportions,  and 
boil.  IMie  liquid  will  assume  a  deep  sap-green  colour,  due  to  the  i-educ- 
tion  of  tlie  oxide  of  chromium. 

(7.)  Crystallization  Test. — Evaporate  the  urine  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thick  syrup,  and  digest  in  hot  alcohol.  Pour  the  cooled  alcoholic  solu- 
tion into  a  large  test-tube,  and  allow  it  to  e\'ap!n-ate  spontaneously.  The 
sugar  will  crystallize  on  the  sides  in  white  granules. 

(8.)  Fermentation  Test.  —On  adding  yeast  to  diabetic  urine,  and 
raising  the  temperature  to  80°,  effervescence  takes  place,  a  brisk  dis- 
charge of  gas  ensues,  and  a  yellowish  liquid  is  formed, 
which  has  the  odour  of  beer,  and  yields  alcohol  by 
distillation.  One  part  of  sugar  in  1000  parts  of 
healthy  urine  of  the  density  10:50  may  be  detec*^ed 
by  this  means.  The  test  was  first  suggested  for  ani- 
mal fluids  by  Gmelin,  and  for  urine  by  Christison. 

( y.)  Torula  Test. — Expose  the  urine  for  a  few  hours 
to  a  temperature  above  70°.  A  drop  taken  from  the 
scum  that  covers  the  surface,  and  placed  under  the 
microscope,  exhibits  oval  vesicles,  which  rapidly  gi"ow 
into  a  species  of  conferva,  to  which  tlie  term  toruli 
has  been  given.  This  formation,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  diabetic  ui'ine.    (tig.  25.) 

614.  The  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  determined  with  a  fair  approach  to 
accuracy  by  the  Fermentation  test,  which  is  thus  pei'formed.  A  gra- 
duated tube  is  filled  witii  mercury,  leaving  space  for  little  more  tlian  the 
requisite  quantity  of  urine,  which  is  then  introduced.  What  remains 
of  the  space  is  filled  with  yeast.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  then  closed 
with  tlie  finger  and  reversed  in  a  vessel  of  mercury.  The  graduated 
tube  is  then  exposed  to  a  heat  of  70°  or  80°  for  twelve  hours  or  more. 
Since  the  fluid  thus  introduced  dissolves  its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  measure  of  the  fermented  liquid  added  to  that  of  the  undissolved 
gas,  will  give  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  from  which  the  weight  of 
sugar  is  inferred  by  allowing  one  grain  for  every  cubic  inch  of  gas. 

(515.  Bile. — Urine  containing  bile  is  of  a  deep  yellow-brown  colour, 
and  it'  the  quantity  be  considerable,  of  a  bitter  taste.  The  bile  may  be 
detected  by  any  of  the  following  tests : — 

(1.)  Nitric  Acid. — To  a  few  drops  of  the  urine  on  a  white  surffice  of 
porcelain,  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  If  bile  be  present,  green  and  pink 
colours  will  show  themselves. 

(2.)  Pettinkoffers  Test,  8ulphu7-ic  Acid  and  Sugar. — To  a  few  drops 
of  the  urine  on  a  white  surface  of  porcelain  add  a  drop  or  two  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and,  while  tlie  mixture  is  hot,  add  a  drop  of  strong  syrup. 
If  bile  be  present  a  fine  purple  colour  will  be  produced.  i 
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(3.)  A  third  test  has  been  proposed  by  S(:h\vertfeger.  It  consists  in 
throwing  down  the  bile  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  by  acetate  of  lead,  and 
dissolving  tlie  precipitate  in  alcoiiol  acidulated  with  sulpimric  acid.  To 
the  green  solution  thus  obtained,  Pettinlvoffer's  test  may  be  applied. 

Tests  1  and  2  are  most  expeditious,  and,  therefoi'e,  to  be  preferred. 

616.  Kijestein. — This,  though  not  peculiar  to  pregnant  women,  is 
found  in  most  cases  of  pregnancy.  It  cons'sts  of  a  film  of  fat,  a  matter 
resembling  caseine,  and  crystals  of  ammoninco-magnesian  phosphate.  It 
forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  ui'ine  in  periods  varying  from  thirty  hours 
to  eight  days,  but  generally  on  the  third  day.  The  ui'ine  is  either  neutral 
or  ammoniacal  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  After  standing  some  time 
the  pellicle  breaks  up  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  sediment  has  the 
disagi'eeable  pungent  odour  of  decayed  cheese. 

617.  Blood. — Blood  is  sometimes  voided  with  the  urine  in  small  de- 
fined clots,  readily  recognised ;  but,  in  other  cnses,  it  tinges  the  urine  a 
blight  red,  brown,  or  bistre-red.  Tiie  colour  alone  is  not  conclusive,  as 
other  colouring  matters  produce  similar  appearances ;  but  its  nature  is 
easily  ascertained,  either  by  the  discovery  of  blood  corpuscles  under  the 

microscope,  or  by  the  effect  of  heat  and  nitric 
Fig.  26.  acid,  which  throw  down  a  dirty-brown  coagu- 

Q        lum,  consisting  of  albumen  blended  with  the 
0      ®    ©  colouring  matter.    The  m-ine  also  assumes  a 

O  c->    =1%     briglit-red  tint  when  treated  with  a  strong 

@         ©  solution  of  common  salt. 

618.  Blood  CorjnLScles. —  When  not  dis- 
solved in  the  urine,  the  blood  corpuscles  form  a  dark  brown-ied  sediment, 
in  which  tlieir  forms  (see  Fig.  "/e)  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

619.  Fibrine. — This  substance  is  voided  in  the  form  of  casts  of  the 
tubes,  or  as  a  constituent  of  clots  of  blood.  Coagula  and  flocculi  of  fi- 
brine are  readily  distinguished  from  mucus  by  their  amorplious  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope,  and  the  absence  of  epithelial  scales. 

620.  Albumen. — Tests — heat,  and  nitric  acid.  These  should  always 
be  employed  at  the  same  time.  For  heat  will  throw  down  the  phosphates 
if  they  be  in  excess,  and  the  acid  may  render  the  ui-ine  tm'bid  if  it  con- 
tains an  essential  oil,  as  that  of  cubebs  or  copiaba.  Should  the  phos- 
phates in  excess  coexist  with  an  essential  oil,  both  heat  and  nitric  acid 
would  throw  down  a  white  precipitate.  The  addition  of  an  acid  will 
dissolve  the  pliosphates ;  the  essential  oil  may  be  separated  by  a'ther, 
f»fter  which  the  urine  will  have  its  usual  reaction.  Corrosive  sublimate 
in  solution  is  also  a  delicate  test  for  albumen,  but  the  two  tests  just 
mentioned  are  those  commonly  employed. 

621.  Mucus. — A  small  quantity  of  mucus  is  present  in  healthy  urine 
without  affecting  its  transparency.  In  disease  it  may  be  blended  witli 
it  in  any  proportion,  from  a  slight  cloud  to  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cause 
it  to  pour  from  one  vessel  to  another  as  a  viscid  ropy  fluid  ;  and  when 
the  quantity  is  considerable,  and  the  result  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
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mucous  membrane,  and  especially  when  it  is  blended  with  an  excess  of 
phosphates,  it  may  form  a  distinct  deposit  closely  resembling  pus.  Urine 
conttuiiing  mucus  has  generally  an  alkalme  reaction,  and  is  not  coagu- 
lated by  heat  or  nitric  acid,  unless  albumen  be  also  present.  Acetic 
acid  coagulates  it. 

622.  Pus. — Urine  containing  pus  is  commonly  either  acid  or  neutral: 
and,  on  standing,  deposits  the  pus  ns  a  distinct  cream-coloured  layer, 
readily  diffused  through  the  fluid  by  agitation.  The  deposit  is  not  dis- 
solved by  acetic  acid ;  it  is  rendered  viscid  and  more  consistent  by  liquor 
potassa?,  and,  when  shaken  with  jether,  yields  a  quantity  of  fat.  The 
urine,  freed  fi'om  its  purulent  deposit,  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  nitric 
acid.    In  alkaline  urine,  pus  has  something  of  the  viscidity  of  mucus. 

Under  the  microscope  pus  presents  a  num- 
ber of  opaque  spherical  bodies,  consisting  of  a  ^'S-  27. 
cell-membrane  enclosing  nuclei,  oil-globules,           ^  «  ^ 
and  minute  granules.    The  addition  of  acetic                ^  \1J 
acid  renders  the  envelope  transparent  and  the       ^  (en)  (?) 
nuclei  more  distinct,  as  in  Fig.  27,  in  which  iM 
a  rejjresents  the  ordinaiy  appearance  of  the       "  ^ 
pus  gi-anule,  and  b  of  the  same  granule  on 

the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Mucus  presents  similar  microscopic  appear- 
ances, but  the  particles  are  not  so  distinctly  granular. 

623.  Diagnosis  of  Pus  and  Mucus. — Much  stress  was  formerly  laid 
on  the  importance  of  distinguishing  pus  from  mucus,  and  many  methods 
were  devised  for  effecting  that  object.  But  it  is  now  well  understood 
that,  though  there  is  a  great  difl'erence  between  pus  and  healthy  mucus, 
there  is  \  ery  little  between  pus  and  the  mucus  of  an  inflamed  membrane. 
The  only  satisfactory  means  of  distinction  is  heat  or  nitric  acid.  Urine 
containing  pus  is  coiigulated  by  these  reagents,  while  urine  containing 
mucus  is  not,  unless  it  also  contains  albumen  derived  from  some  other 
source. 

624.  Semen. — Occasionally  the  semi-  ^^B-  28. 
nal  fluid  which  lines  the  urethra  after 
emission  becomes  washed  away  by  the 
urine,  and  may  be  recognised  in  it  by 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  sper- 
matozoa (Kig.  28).  The  examination 
should  be  made  soon  after  the  urine  is  passed,  with  a  quarter  or  an 
eighth  power,  and  the  object  not  too  strongly  illuminated. 

625.  Epithelium.  —  The  epithelium 
scales,  which  are  found  blended  with  pus 
and  mucus,  and  are  often  discharged  in 
large  quantities,  especially  by  persons 
sufiering  from  the  secretion  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  are  easily  recognised  by  their  well- 
known  microscopic  characters  (Fig.  29). 

626.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
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spot,  by  inspection  and  the  use  of  one  or  two  simple  tests,  as  to  the 
character  and  composition  of  an  urinary  deposit.  The  most  common 
deposits  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Red  crystalline  sediment — Urine  acid.  Uric  acid  with  colouring 
matter  of  the  urine. 

(2.)  White  crystalline  sediment — Urine  neutral  or  alkaline.  Triple 
or  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate. 

(3.)  White  amorphous  sediment — Triple  phosphate,  and  phosphate 
of  lime. 

(4.)  Pink  sediments— Urine  acid.    Urate  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

(5.)  Yellowish  or  nut-brown  sediment — Urate  of  ammonia  and  soda, 
earthy  phosphates,  and  colouring  matter  of  urine. 

(6.)  .  eddish-brown  or  lateritious  sediment — Allialine  urate  (chiefly 
urate  of  soda),  earthy  phosphates  (occasionally),  colouring  matter  of 
ui'ine,  and  alkaline  purpurate. 

(7.)  Oxalate  of  lime.    Rare  as  a  deposit. 

(8.)  Carbonate  of  lime  "I 

/n  \  /-I    f       J  r  Very  rare. 

(9.)  Cystic  oxide  J 

(10.)  Red  particles  of  blood,  pus,  mucys,  &c. 

627.  The  substances  contained  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  consist  of  colouring 
matter  with  alkaline  urates  and  earthy  phospliates  in  variable  propor- 
tions. These  are  easily  distinguished,  both  from  each  other  and  troni  certain 
secretions  which  resemble  them,  by  shaking  up  the  sediment  and  apply- 
ing heat.  If  the  sediment  dissolve,  it  consists  of  alkaline  urates,  and 
chiefly  of  urate  of  ammonia ;  but  if  the  fluid  remain  tm'bid,  the  deposit 
consists  of  the  earthy  jjhosphates,  or  of  pus  or  mucus.  They  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  phosphates,  but  not  the  pus  or  mucus.  If  urine  containing  urates 
also  holds  albumen  in  solution,  the  lU'ine  when  heated  first  becomes  clear, 
and  then  turbid. 

628.  Casts  of  the  Urinary  Tubes. — In  diseases  of  the  kidney  con- 
siderable importance  attaches  to  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  ui'ine, 
with  a  view  especially  to  the  discovery  of  casts  of  the  urinary  tubes. 

Diseases  of  the  kidney  which  liave  not  a  local  origin  (such  as  blows  on 
the  loins,  the  irritation  of  a  calculus,  or  retention  of  urine  from  stricture) 
result  from  an  effort  of  the  kidney  to  separate  fi'om  the  blood  some  mor- 
bid material,  such  as  the  poison  of  scarlatina,  measles,  erysipelas,  or 
typhus ;  of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  scrofula.  Imperfect  nutrition  conse- 
quent on  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  or  an  impei'fect  action  of  the  skin 
or  liver,  may  also  excite  disease  in  the  kidney ;  and  lastly,  a  disease  of 
the  kidney  may  be  produced  by  irritant  substitnces,  such  as  oil  of  turpen- 
tine or  cantharides.  In  all  these  cases  the  morbid  products  are  thrown 
into  the  urinary  tubes,  and  being  dislodged  by  the  urine  flowing  through 
them,  appear  as  cylindrical  casts.  As  each  form  of  kidney  disease  is 
attended  by  its  characteristic  cast,  a  cai-eful  examination  of  these  bodies 
is  essential  to  the  formation  of  an  exact  diagnosis.  The  casts,  of  which 
the  chief  varieties  are  represented  in  the  figures,  are  best  seen  witli  a 
power  magnifying  about  200  diameters. 
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Fig.  30.  Epithelial  cast,  composed  of  fibrine,  entangling  epithelium 
and  blood  corpuscles,  and  indicating  "acute  desquamative  nepiiritis,"  a 
form  of  disease  not  uncommon  as  a  consequence  of  scarlatina,  and  which 
is  analogous  to  the  desquamation  of  the  skin. 

Fig.  31.  Granular  cast,  composed  of  fibrine,  with  particles  of  dis- 
integrated epithelium,  characteristic  of  "  chronic  desquamative  nephritis." 
These  casts  ai'e  common  in  tlie  urine  of  men  who  have  had  numerous 
attacks  of  gout,  and  they  may  often  be  detected  long  before  any  other 
sign  of  renal  disease.    Albumen  appears  at  a  later  stage. 


Fig.  30.  Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32.  Waxy  cast,  sometimes  de^wsited  in  the  advanced  stage  ot 
chronic  nephritis,  but  sometimes  also  in  acute  nephritis  as  a  primary 
disease  of  the  kidney. 

Fig.  33,  Oily  casts,  composed  of  fibrine,  entangling  oil  globules  and 
epithelial  cells  gorged  with  oil.  They  indicate  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
ney, the  most  serious  and  incurable  form  of  Bright's  disease. 


Fig.  32.  Fig.  33. 


Fig.  34.  Purulent  casts,  composed  of  fibrine  entangling  pus  cells,  and 
indicating  suppurative  nephritis ;  a  very  serious  and  often  rapidly  fatal 
form  of  disease. 

Fig.  35.  Blood  casts,  such  as  occur  in  strangury  and  haematuria , 
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after  taking  oil  of  turpentine.  The  blood  is  moulded  in  the  kidney  tubes, 
and  affords  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  hasmorrhage  was  renal.  The 
crystals  attached  to  the  cast  are  oxalate  of  lime,  (The  wood-cuts  are 
from  the  drawings  of  Dr.  George  Johnson.) 


Fig.  34.  Fig.  35, 


629.  In  diabetes,  and  in  other  morbid  states  in  which  the  urine  is 
loaded  with  matter  in  excess  or  foreign  to  its  normal  composition,  we 
may  wish  to  estimate  tlie  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  it  contains. 
This  may  be  done  by  multiplying  the  excess  of  tiie  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine  above  that  of  water  by  the  weight  of  the  urine,  and  the  ]iro- 
duct  by  0-00233.  By  referring  to  a  table  in  which  the  weight  of  solids 
in  given  quantities  of  urine  of  different  specific  gravities  is  stated,  the 
amount  of  solids  in  the  specimen  under  examination  may  be  directly  calcu- 
lated from  the  measured  quantity,  which  should  be  the  whole  amount 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  measured  fraction  of  it.  The  fii-st  of 
the  two  tables  given  below  presents  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  con- 
tained iu  1000  grains  of  urine  of  different  densities ;  and  the  second  the 
weight  of  one  pint  of  ui'ine.  'i'he  mode  of  using  these  tables  will  be 
readily  seen  from  a  single  example.  Supjjose  a  patient  to  pass,  in  twenty- 
four  houi's,  three  pints  of  urine  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1'030,  it  is 
required  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  solid  matter  voided  in  this  period, 
1000  grains  of  urine,  specific  gravity  1"030,  contain  by  Table  I,  69-90 
grains  of  solid  matter,  and  a  pint  of  urine  of  the  same  specific  gi-avity 

69'9  X  901'' 

weighs,  by  Table  II.,  9012  grains.  Hence  — or  629-9  grains 
is  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  each  pint  of  urine ;  and 
629'9  X  3,  or  1889-7  grains,  is  the  total  weight  of  solids  voided  in  tlie 
twenty-four  hours.  This  calculation  gives  a  sufficiently  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  actual  weigiit  of  saccharine  matter  in  cases  of  diabetes  raellitus. 

TABLE  I, 


Solids  ill  1000  Grains  of  Urine  of  different  Densities. 


Specific  Gravity. 

Solids. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Solids. 

1-001 

2-33 

1-010 

23-30 

1-002 

4-66 

1-011 

25-63 

1-003 

6-99 

1-012 

27-96 

1  •  004 

9-32 

1-013 

30-29 

1  •  005 

11-65 

1-014 

32-62 

1-006 

13-98 

1-015 

34-95 

1-007 

16-31 

1-016 

37-28 

1-008 

18-64 

1-017 

39- 61 

1-009 

20-97 

1-018 

41-94 
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Specific  Gravity. 

Solids. 

1'019 

44-27 

1-035 

81-55 

1"C20 

46  -  60 

1-036 

83-88 

1-021 

48-93 

1-037 

86-21 

1  -022 

51-26 

1-038 

88-54 

1-023 

53-59 

1-039 

90-87 

1'024- 

55-92 

1-040 

93-20 

1-025 

58-25 

1-041 

95-53 

1-026 

60  58 

1-042 

97-86 

1-027 

62-91 

1-043 

-  100-19 

1  -  028 

65-24 

1-044 

-  102-52 

1-029 

67-57 

1-045 

-  104-85 

1-030 

69-90 

1  -046 

107-18 

1-031 

72-23 

1-047 

-  109-51 

1  -  032 

74-56 

1-048 

-  111-84 

1-033 

76-89 

1-049 

-  114-17 

1-034 

79-22 

1-050 

-  116-50 

TABLE  II. 

Weight  of  a  Pint  of  Urine  of  different  Densities. 

Specific  Gravity.  AVeight  of  one  Pint. 

Specific  Gravity.  Weight  of  one 

1-010 

8837 

1-031 

9021 

l-Oll 

8846 

1  -032 

9030 

1-012 

8855 

1-033 

9038 

1013 

8863 

1-034 

9047 

1-014 

8872 

1-035 

9056 

1-015 

8881 

1'036 

9064 

l-OH 

8890 

1-037 

9073 

1-017 

8898 

1  -038 

9082 

1-018 

8907 

1-039 

9091 

1-019 

8916 

1-040 

9099 

1-020 

8925 

1-041 

9108 

1-021 

8933 

1-042 

9117 

1-022 

8942 

1-043 

9126 

1-023 

8951 

1-044 

9134 

1-024 

8960 

1-045 

9143 

1-025 

8968 

1-046 

9152 

1-026 

8977 

1-047 

9160 

1  -  027 

8986 

1-048 

9169 

1-028 

8995 

1-049 

9178 

1-029 

9003 

1-050 

9187 

1  -  030 

9012 

2.  The  Abdomen  and  Organs  of  Digestion. 

630.  The  Abdomen. — To  facilitate  description,  the  chest  and  abdomen 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  parts  or  regions  by  imaginary  lines 
drawn  from  fixed  points,  as  in  l*"igs.  Ht!  and  37. 

This  division  is  made,  in  the  first  place,  by  four  horizontal  lines  pass- 
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ing  round  the  trunk  of  the  body— the  first  {a  a)  at  the  level  of  the 
clavicles,  the  second  (6  6)  at  the  level  of  tlie  point  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, the  third  (c  c)  at  the  level  of  the  cartilages  of  the  tenth  ribs,  and 
the  fourth  (d  d)a.t  the  highest  points  of  the  crests  of  the  ilia.  The  ab- 
domen is  further  subdivided  into  seven  regions  (three  central  and  four 
lateral)  by  two  vertical  lines  {e  e)  springing  fj-om  the  middle  \mnt  of 
each  groin,  and  meeting  the  horizontal  line  (6  6). 


Fig,  36.  Fig.  31. 


The  three  central  regions  thus  formed  are  named  in  the  order  from 
above  to  below,  the  epigastric,  the  umbilical,  and  the  hypogastric  ;  the 
four  lateral  regions,  taken  in  the  same  order,  are  the  right  and  left  hy- 
pochondriac, and  the  right  and  left  iliac.  The  portion  of  the  abdomen 
immediately  above  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  commonly  knoNvn 
as  the  inguinal  region. 

631.  The  organs  situate  in  each  of  these  regions  are  as  follow : — The 
epigastric  contains  the  middle  portion  of  the  stomach  and  the  pylorus, 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  tlie  lobulus  spigelii  and  liepatic  vessels,  and  the 
head  of  the  pancreas ;  and  behind  these,  the  coeliac  axis,  the  semilunar 
o-anglion,  and  part  of  the  vena  cava,  aorta,  vena  azygos,  and  thoracic 
duct.  The  umbilical  contains  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  the  trans- 
verse portions  of  the  duodenum  and  colon,  and  some  convolutions  of  the 
jejunum.  The  hypogastric  is  occupied  by  the  bladder  and  part  of  the 
small  intestines.  Behind  the  bladder  is  the  uterus  in  the  female,  and 
the  rectum  in  the  male.  The  right  hi/pochondriac  contains  the  right 
lobe  of  the  livei-  and  the  gall-bladder,  part  of  the  duodenum  and  ascend- 
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ing  colon,  the  renal  capsules,  and  part  of  the  right  kidney  ;  the  left  con 
tains  tlie  large  end  of  the  stomach,  the  narrow  extremity  of  the  pancreas, 
the  spleen,  part  of  the  colon,  the  renal  capsules,  and  upper  part  of  the 
left  kidney.  The  right  iliac  region  contains  the  ccecum,  the  termination 
of  the  ileum  and  the  commencement  of  the  colon  ;  the  left,  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  part  of  the  descending  colon. 

632.  The  posterior  regions,  formed  hy  continuing  the  horizontal  lines 
b  b,  c  c,  and  d  d,  are  divided  by  a  vertical  line  following  the  course  of 
the  spine  into  fom-  regions,  the  right  and  left  dorsal,  and  the  right  and 
left  lumbar.  The  right  and  left  dorsal  contain  the  upper  portions  of 
the  kidneys.  The  right  lumbar  contains  the  caecum  and  lower  part  of 
the  i-ight  kidney ;  the  left,  the  sigmoid  flexui-e  of  the  colon,  and  lower 
portion  of  the  left  kidney. 

633.  When  any  of  the  organs  are  distended  or  enlarged,  they  encroach 
upon  siuTounding  parts,  and  occupy  adjoining  regions.  Thus,  the  dis- 
tended stomach  or  bladder  may  encroach  on  the  timbilical  region  ;  the 
distended  colon  may  rise  into  the  epigastric;  and  the  enlarged  liver  or 
spleen  may  descend  into  the  right  or  left  iliac. 

634.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  abdomen  vary  with  age  and  sex.  In 
the  child  the  abdomen  is  large ;  in  the  spare  adult,  small ;  in  the  female 
it  presents  an  enlargement  in  tlie  hypogastric  region.  It  varies  in  size, 
in  the  same  person,  with  the  full  or  empty  state  of  the  stomach,  the 
quantity  of  gas  in  the  intestines,  and  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  Preg- 
nancy, ascites,  ovarian  dropsy,  tympanites,  hydatids,  enlargement  of  tlie 
liver  or  spleen,  and  various  morbid  growths  attached  to  the  several 
organs,  may  also  increase  the  size  and  alter  the  shape  of  the  abdomen. 

635.  In  examining  the  abdomen,  we  employ  three  methods — inspec- 
tion, manual  examination,  and  percussion.  In  certain  cases  we  resort 
to  measm'ement,  and  in  a  few  instances  to  auscultation. 

636.  By  inspection,  we  ascertain  the  size,  form,  and  movements  of 
the  abdomen.  The  size  is  increased  by  any  of  the  causes  just  specified ; 
and  the  form  is  altered,  either  throughout  the  entire  cavity,  or  in  parts, 
according  as  the  cause  is  extensive  or  limited.  The  history  of  changes 
of  form  is  very  important.  Thus,  the  gradual,  uniform,  and  central 
enlargement  of  pregnancy,  the  lateral  enlargement  in  the  first  stage  of 
ovarian  dropsy,  and  the  equal  and  gi'adual  growth  of  ascites,  form  im- 
portant means  of  diagnosis. 

637.  The  movements  of  the  abdominal  parietes  afford  important  in- 
dications, especially  those  of  respiration.  Thus,  in  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion, as  well  as  in  painful  affections  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  respiration 
is  performed  by  the  chest  alone.  On  the  other  liand,  in  pleurisy  and  in 
painful  states  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  or  of  the  diaphragm,  the  re- 
spiration is  performed  chiefly  by  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  Again, 
when  the  abdomen  is  greatly  distended,  the  action  of  its  muscles  is  nearly 
suspended,  and  respiration  is  performed  by  the  chest  and  diaphragm.  In 
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extreme  cases,  the  viscera  are  pressed  against  the  diaphragm,  and  respi- 
ration is  performed  solely  by  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 

638.  By  the  touch,  we  gain  further  information  as  to  the  size,  form, 
shape,  tension,  and  movements  of  the  abdomen,  including  the  movements 
of  respiration.  The  pulsations  of  the  aorta  are  also  perceptible  to  the 
toucli  in  cases  of  aneui'ism,  of  tumoui's  situate  over  it,  and  of  accumu- 
lations of  farces.  We  also  ascertain  by  the  touch  the  temperature  and 
degree  of  sensibility  of  the  abdomen.  Tlie  temperature  sliould  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  acute  peritonitis,  and 
iu  severe  febrile  affections  accompanied  with  abdominal  inflammation, 
the  sui-face  is  very  hot,  and  has  a  peculiar  pungency, 

639.  In  testing  the  sensibility  of  the  abdomen,  pressure  should  first 
be  made  gently,  and  with  the  open  hand.  If  this  gives  pain,  and 
inflammatory  fever  is  present,  the  peritoneum  is  inflamed ;  but  if  there 
is  no  fever,  the  seat  of  the  pain  may  be  inferred  to  be  tlie  muscular 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  If  a  slight  touch  produces  no  pain,  we  apply 
stronger  pressure.  If  deep  and  moderately  strong  pi'essure  occasions 
rather  a  feeling  of  soreness  than  of  acute  pain,  we  may  conclude  that 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  is 
present.  The  pain  due  to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  best  deve- 
loped by  a  lateral  pressure,  causing  the  peritoneum  to  slide  over  the 
intestines.  In  colica  pictonum,  strong  pressure  relieves  pain,  and  forms 
an  important  means  of  diagnosis.  Muscular  pain,  also,  is  relieved  by 
gentle  pressure,  gradually  increased  ;  but,  on  the  sudden  removal  of  tlie 
hand,  the  muscles  are  tlirovra  into  action,  attended  by  acute  suifering. 
Muscular  pain,  too,  is  rarely  accompanied  by  constitutional  distui'bance, 
and,  like  neuralgia  of  the  skin^  is  often  dependent  on,  or  associated  with, 
an  irritable  state  of  the  sjsinal  cord.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles 
in  the  act  of  expiration  is  another  cause  of  pain  which  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  effect  of  pressm-e. 

640.  In  applying  pressure  to  the  abdomen,  we  should  always  mark 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  as  this  is  much  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  the  patient's  answers,  especially  when  typhous  symptoms  are 
present,  or  the  brain  is  atl'ected.  When  the  abdomen  is  \'ery  tender,  the 
patient  will  throw  the  muscles  into  rigid  tension,  so  as  to  sliield  its  con- 
tents from  pressure ;  and  we  have  to  suspend  our  examination  till  the 
patient's  attention  is  diverted.  Wlien  the  tenderness  is  in  the  right 
hypocliondriac  region,  and  the  cause  disease  of  tlie  liver,  the  right  rectus 
muscle  is  generally  found  in  a  state  of  rigid  contraction. 

641.  If,  in  examining  the  abdomen,  we  discover  a  tumour,  or  are 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  state  of  any  of  its  contents  more  exactly,  we 
relax  the  muscles  by  placing  the  patient  on  the  back,  with  the  head 
slightly  raised  and  bent  forward,  the  arms  extended  by  the  sides,  the 
thio-hs  bent  nearly  at  right  angles  on  the  trunk,  the  knees  apart  and 
turned  outwards,  and  the  feet  resting  on  the  bed  in  contact  witli  eacii 
other.  The  patient  must  also  be  directed  to  use  as  little  muscular  eflbrt 
as  possible,  and  his  attention  must  be  diverted  from  the  examination 
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which  is  going  on.  In  this  relaxed  state  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  the 
size  and  position  of  tumours,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  viscera,  are  readily 
ascertained.  In  women,  a  combination  of  abdominal  swelling  and  ten- 
sion with  extreme  tenderness  is  sometimes  met  with,  under  the  name 
of  phantom  tumours.  The  pain  or  pressure  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  a 
complete  examination ;  but  under  the  administration  of  chloroform  the 
pain  ceases,  the  abdominal  walls  become  supple,  and  the  work  of  examin- 
ation is  rendered  quite  easy. 

642.  Percussion  may  be  performed  either  dii'ectly  with  the  points  ot 
the  fingers,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  plate  of  ivory  or  wood,  or  of  a 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  Applied  in  this  latter  manner  over  the  site  of 
the  stomach,  or  over  any  part  of  the  small  or  large  intestines  containing 
air,  it  elicits  a  clear  sound.  In  the  epigastric  region,  in  ordinary  states 
of  the  stomach,  and  over  any  part  of  the  intestines  largely  distended 
with  air,  the  sound  is  tympanitic.  The  clear  sound  is  somewhat  modi- 
fied if  the  air  be  mixed  with  fluid.  Percussion,  on  the  other  hand, 
elicits  a  duU  sound  wlien  applied  over  solid  viscera,  over  collections  of 
fluid,  over  hollow  viscera  when  quite  free  from  air,  over  the  intestines 
when  containing  only  faeces,  over  the  enlarged  liver  or  spleen,  and  over 
solid  tumoui's. 

643.  Percussion  and  the  touch  are  employed  together  in  detecting  the 
presence  of  fluid.  This  is  best  done  in  the  upright  posture.  The  palm 
of  one  hand  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen  with  a  firm  but  gentle 
pressure,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  tap  lightly  and  quickly  on 
the  part  directly  opposite  to  it.  If  fluid  be  present,  a  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic vibrating  shock  is  experienced. 

644.  Direct  percussion  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish muscular  pains  of  the  abdomen.  A  slight  quick  touch  throws 
the  muscles  into  action,  and  so  causes  pain.  This,  together  with  the 
absence  of  pain  on  firm  pressure  gradually  applied,  its  recurrence  on  the 
sudden  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  acute  pain  produced  by  every  move- 
ment of  the  affected  muscles,  and  the  absence  of  urgent  constitutional 
symptoms,  combine  to  distinguish  muscular  pains  from  those  due  to 
disease  of  deep-seated  pai'ts, 

645.  Measurement  of  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  A 
common  tape  graduated  to  eighths  of  an  inch  answers  the  purpose.  No 
precautions  are  necessary  beyond  noting  whether  the  measure  is  taken 
during  inspiration  or  expiration.  When  the  abdomen  is  uniformly  en- 
larged by  a  tumour  or  collection  of  fluid,  and  especially  when  successive 
measurements  are  required,  the  tape  should  be  applied  at  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus. 

646.  Auscultation  is  occasionally  resorted  to  in  examining  the  abdomen, 
to  confirm,  by  means  of  the  friction-sound,  the  diagnosis  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation. This  sound  is  caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two 
surfaces  roughened  by  deposits  of  lymph.  By  using  the  stethoscope,  we 
may  also  hear  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta  in  spare  persons,  and  may 
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detect  the  placental  murmur  and  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart.  The 
first  is  a  blowing  sound,  synchronous  with  the  pulse  of  the  mother,  and 
best  heard  in  the  iliac  regions  near  the  groins.  The  second  is  a  double 
sound,  not  unliiie  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  occun-ing  from  120  to  160  times 
in  a  minute,  and  best  heard  about  the  centre  of  the  left  iliac  region,  it 
is  rarely  audible  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  month. 

In  taking  notes  of  cases  of  abdominal  tumours  or  enlargement  of  viscera, 
their  size  and  extent,  as  indicated  by  percussion,  may  be  conveniently 
figured  on  outlines  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  figures  annexed  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  such  outlines.  Fig.  38  shows  the  regions  of  dull 
and  clear  sound  in  the  healthy  subject,  in  which  a  shows  the  dull  region 


Fig.  38.  Fig.  39. 


of  the  liver,  and  b  tliat  of  the  spleen  ;  while  c  indicates  the  region  ot 
clear  sound  over  the  stomach  moderately  distended,  and  d  that  of  the 
colon  similarly  distended.  The  fainter  shadow  (e)  indicates  the  parts 
of  the  abdomen  which,  when  empty,  yield  a  moderately  dull  sound, 
when  filled  with  flatus  a  clear  (tjonpanitic)  sound,  and  when  filled  with 
solid  matters  (as  with  fa;ces)  a  full  dull  sound.  Fig.  39  shows  the  dull 
region  of  the  liver  {d)  extended,  as  in  organic  disease,  with  enlargement ; 
(6')  a  similar  enlargement  of  tlie  spleen,  and  the  regions  of  dulness,  cor- 
responding with  a  distended  descending  colon  and  rectum  (/) ;  a  loaded 
caecum  {g)  ;  and  a  distended  bladder  (A).  The  use  of  the  shaded  outlines, 
as  applied  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 
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3.  The  Chest,  and  the  Organs  of  Respiration  and 
Circulation. 

647.  An  examination  of  the  external  conformation  of  the  chest  must 
precede  all  inquiries  into  tlie  diseases  of  the  parts  contained  within  it. 
To  facilitate  such  examination,  the  chest,  like  the  abdomen,  is  divided 
into  regions,  by  lines  drawn  from  fixed  points.  (See  figures,  p.  140.) 
The  two  horizontal  lines  (a  a  in  the  line  of  the  clavicles,  and  6  6  on  the 
level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage),  joined  by  a  vertical  line  bisecting  the 
sternum,  divide  the  chest  anteriorly  into  two  principal  regions,  of 
which  certain  parts  are  designated  by  characteristic  names.  Those 
beneath  the  clavicles  are  known  as  the  subclavian  regions,  and  those 
above  them  as  the  supra-clavicular  regions.  The  j)arts  marked  by  the 
nipples  ai'e  called  the  mammary  regions,  and  the  armpits  are  known  as 
the  axillary  regions. 

648.  On  the  back  of  the  chest  the  scapular,  inter-scapular,  and  infra- 
scapular,  or  superior  dorsal  regions,  correspond — the  first  to  the  scapula 
of  either  side,  the  second  to  the  space  between  the  two.  and  the  third  to 
that  part  of  the  chest  immediately  below  the  angles  of  those  bones. 

649.  The  size,  shape,  and  movements  of  the  chest  may  be  ascertained 
by  inspection,  manual  examination,  and  measurement. 

650.  Inspection. — A  well-formed  chest  is  large  in  all  its  dimensions, 
and  round  in  its  outlines.  The  spine  is  straight,  or,  in  very  strong  men, 
and  those  who  use  the  right  arm  much,  curved  almost  imperceptibly 
towards  the  right.  The  chest  appears  symmetrical ;  but  when  measured, 
the  right  side  is  found  to  be  larger  than  the  left  by  about  half  an  inch  ; 
and  there  is  naturally  somewhat  more  fullness  above  and  immediately 
beneath  the  clavicle  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  from  the  left  lung- 
rising  higher  than  the  right.  The  chest  is  wider  and  longer  in  men,  but 
deeper  in  women.  Women  are  also  more  subject  to  distortions  of  the 
chest  and  spine. 

651.  A  glance  at  the  chest  enables  us  to  judge  of  its  size.  Closer 
examination  is  required  to  detect  deviations  from  its  usual  form.  The 
chief  distortions  aliecting  both  sides  alike,  are  those  arising  from  the  use 
of  stays  in  the  female,  and  from  constrained  posture  in  the  male.  Of 
the  latter,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  flattened  chest  of  the  slioemaker. 
Alterations  in  the  shape  of  both  sides  of  the  chest  also  arise  from  diseases 
atl'ecting  equally  both  lungs ;  such  as  tubercles,  leading  to  contraction, 
especially  in  the  subclavian  region,  and  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  cells 
(emphysema),  causing  a  considerable  enlargement  about  the  middle  of 
the  chest.  Alterations  in  the  shape  of  one  side,  or  of  a  limited  portion 
of  one  side,  may  arise  from  more  than  one  disease  of-  the  corresponding 
lung.  Pleurisy,  both  acute  and  chronic,  causes  enlargement  of  the 
affected  side  ;  but  in  certain  chronic  cases  there  is  contraction.  In  hy- 
drothorax,  also,  and  in  pneumothorax,  the  size  of  the  affected  side  is  in- 
creased. When  the  dilatation  is  extreme,  tlie  intercostal  spaces  are  raised 
to  a  level  with  the  ribs.    More  partial  changes  arise  from  circumscribed 
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pleurisy  and  limited  adhesions.  In  advanced  cases  ot  phthisis,  the  position 
of  a  cavity  is  often  indicated  by  the  falling  in  of  one  of  tlie  interajstal 
spaces.  Certain  changes  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  chest  also  arise  from 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  large  vessels. 

652.  Inspection  also  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  respi- 
ration ;  whether  tranquil  or  hunied,  easy  or  dilRcult ;  abdominal,  as  in 
acute  pleurisy  or  acute  jjleurodyiie,  or  thoracic,  as  in  acute  diseases  of  the 
abdomen  and  severe  rheumatic  affections  of  the  abdominal  muscles  or 
diaphragm.  The  character  of  the  heart's  impulse  may  also  be  ascertained 
by  inspection. 

65;-^.  Manual  Examination. — By  this,  as  by  inspection,  we  ascertain 
the  development  of  the  muscles,  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  tlie  chest, 
the  presence  of  oedema  or  emphysema  of  the  integuments,  heat  and  soreness 
of  the  skin,  local  tenderness,  or  muscular  pain.  The  extent  and  character 
of  the  heart's  impulses  may  also  be  ascertained  by  the  hand,  and  it  is 
usual  to  apply  the  two  hands  to  corresponding  parts  of  the  chest  when 
we  wish  to  compare  the  respiration  on  the  two  sides. 

Id54.  The  skin  of  the  chest  is  preternaturally  hot  in  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

655.  Firm  pressure  in  the  intercostal  spaces  often  causes  pain  when 
tlie  pleura  is  inflamed,  either  generally  or  partially.  This  partial  ten- 
derness occurs  in  consumption,  when  the  pleura  covering  a  cavity  is  in- 
flamed, or  when  a  collection  of  pus  is  making  its  way  externally. 

656.  The  chest  is  a  common  seat  of  muscular  pains.  Pain  in  the  side 
(pleurodyne),  is  a  consequence  of  violent  efibrts  in  coughing ;  and  pain 
in  the  left  side  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  weak  and  delicate 
females.  These  muscular  pains,  which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
pleurisy,  are  developed  by  slight  percussion  with  the  points  of  the  fingers, 
hj  the  movements  of  the  arms  or  trunk,  and  by  a  deep  inspiration.  The 
absence  of  pain  on  firm  and  gradual  pressure,  with  its  recurrence  when 
the  support  is  suddenly  removed,  is  also  a  good  diagnostic  of  muscular 
pain.  Percussion  with  the  fingers  throws  the  muscles  visibly  into  action 
through  the  whole  length  of  their  fibres,  and  causes  remarkable  partial 
and  transverse  contractions,  Avliich  are  best  seen  in  emaciated  persons,  and 
especially  in  advanced  cases  of  consumption.  These  j)artial  contractions 
may  also  be  excited  in  tlie  biceps  and  in  other  lai'ge  muscles. 

657.  Measurement. — This  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  disease  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis  ;  in  health,  as  a  measure  of  strength  and  vigour. 

In  disease  we  may  wish  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  chest  or  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  it,  or  to  determine  the  degree  of  expansion  and  enlarge- 
ment which  the  whole,  or  parts  of  it,  undergo  during  the  act  of  inspi- 
ration. The  progressive  enlargement  or  diminution  in  its  size  which 
accompanies  certain  forms  of  disease,  may  also  be  ascertained  by  repeated 
measurements  made  with  great  care,  in  the  same  position,  and  in  the 
same  state  of  the  cavity.  A  graduated  tape  may  be  used  for  this  pui- 
j)Ose.  To  measure  the  size  of  the  chest  the  tape  should  be  carried  hori- 
zontally round  it,  passing  over  the  two  nipples,  or  at  an  equal  distance 
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above  or  below  them.  When  the  amount  of  expansion  due  to  the  move- 
ments of  inspiration  is  to  be  ascertained,  one  end  of  the  tape  should  be 
firmly  held  by  one  hand  to  the  spine,  while  the  other  is  allowed  to  slide 
freely  through  the  other  held  over  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  The 
chest  should  first  be  measured  after  a  full  expiration,  then  after  a  deep 
inspiration :  by  shifting  the  tape  we  may  measui  e  the  degree  of  expan- 
sion of  both  sides  of  the  chest.  In  making  these  measurements  the  fact 
that  the  right  side  is  naturally  larger  than  the  left  by  half  an  inch, 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  ordinary  inspi- 
ration does  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  it  is  somewhat  greater  on 
the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

658.  In  examining  the  chest  with  a  view  to  test  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  healthy  persons,  as  in  recruiting  for  the  army,  we  must  be 
provided  with  certain  standards  of  comparison,  and  also  make  allow- 
ance for  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  muscles  are  developed,  and 
the  parietes  clothed  with  fat.  In  these  examinations  the  expansion  of 
the  chest  in  inspiration  ought  always  to  be  noted.  The  act  should  be 
performed  with  evident  ease  and  freedom  ;  and  the  tiipe  drawn  tightly 
across  the  nipples  should  show  a  movement  of  not  less  than  an  inch. 

659.  The  greatest  circumference  of  the  chest  in  robust  men  varies 
from  39  to  42  inches  ;  and  in  spare  men  of  medium  height  ought  not  to 
fall  much  short  of  35  inches.  In  rqbust  men  the  cii'cumference  of  the 
chest  bears  to  the  height  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  1'75.  If  in  a 
man  of  5  feet  4  inches,  the  average  circumference  is  ttiken  at  38  inches, 
an  allowance  should  be  made  of  half  an  inch  in  the  chest^measurement 
for  every  inch  added  to  the  stature. 

Stature.      Circumference  of  Chest.  Stature.  Circumference  of  Chest. 

64  .       .       38                  69  .       .  40J 

65  .       .       38i                 70  .       .  41 

66  .       .       39"                 71  .       .  41| 

67  .       .       39^                 72  .       .  42 

68  .       .       40                  73  .       .  42i 

660.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  the  chests  of  veiy 
tall  men  are  not  so  large  in  proportion  to  their  height  as  those  of  men 
of  medium  stature.  These  taller  men  do  not  bear  fatigue  so  well  as 
those  of  shorter  stature. 

6G1.  A  stethometer,  or  instrument  for  measuring  inspirations,  has 
been  invented  by  Dr.  Richard  Quain.  It  consists  of  a  string  passing 
round  the  chest,  adjusted  in  the  act  of  expiration,  and  as  the  chest  ex- 
pands by  inspiration,  indicating  the  enlargement  by  a  hand  moving  on 
a  dial-plate.  Dr.  Sibson  employs  a  similar  instrument,  especially  for 
measuring  the  movements  of  particular  portions  of  the  chest. 

The  Lungs. 

662.  The  cavity  of  the  chest  consists  of  a  hollow  cone,  of  which  the 
apex  is  cut  off  by  a  horizontal  plane,  corresponding  with  its  upper  open- 
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ing,  and  the  base  by  an  oblique  plane,  looking  forwards  and  downwards, 
constituting  tiie  lower  opening.  The  upper  opening  is  filled  by  the 
trachea,  oesophagus,  aud  large  blood-vessels :  the  lower  is  closed  by  the 
diaphragm.  This  conical  cavity  is  flattened  before  where  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  join  the  sternum,  and  behind,  where  the  ribs  unite  with  the 
spine ;  but  it  is  rounded  at  the  sides  where  it  is  fonned  by  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages. 

663.  The  principal  organs  contained  within  the  chest  are  the  lungs 
and  heart.  The  size  of  the  chest  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the 
lungs,  and  is  liable  to  various  deformities  from  diseases  atfecting  those 
organs.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  chest  are  also  altered  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lai-ge  vessels. 


Fig.  40. 


664-.  The  lungs  are  in  close  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest  in 
every  part,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  (2,  Fig.  40)  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum,  where  they  leave  part  of  the  middle  mediastinum  con- 
tainino-  the  heart  uncovered,  and  a  narrow  space  (1)  behind  the  sternunj 
corresponding  to  the  track  of  the  large  vessels. 

665.  Of  the  two  lungs  the  right  is  the  larger,  the  left  the  longer,  it- 
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apex  rising  higher,  and  its  base  sinking  lower.  The  right  lung  reaches 
to  the  level  of  the  sixth  rib  iu  front,  of  the  eighth  rib  at  the  side,  and 
still  lower  behind.  The  left  extends  to  the  level  of  the  seventh  rib  in 
front,  it  reaches  the  eiglith  rib  at  the  side,  and  descends  still  lower  be- 
hind. Both  lungs  applying  themselves  closely  to  the  diaphragm,  descend 
much  lower  behind  than  before,  being  there  prolonged  into  thin  wedges. 
The  diaphragm  separates  them  from  the  liver  on  the  right  side,  from 
the  stomach  in  the  centre,  and  from  the  spleen  and  colon  on  the  left 
side  posteriorly.    (Figs,  40,  41,  and  42.) 


Fig.  41. 


666.  The  chest  is  subjected  to  several  itinds  ot  examination,  having 
special  reference  to  the  condition  and  functions  of  the  lungs ;  our  object 
being  to  ascertain,  1.  The  number  and  character  of  the  respirations ; 
2.  The  capacity  of  the  lungs ;  and,  '6.  The  true  condition  of  their  texture. 

667.  Number  and  Charader  of  the  Respirations. — We  may  count  the 
respirations  in  one  of  two  ways :  by  observing  the  motions  of  the  ti-unk. 
or  of  some  article  of  clothing  which  moves  as  it  moves,  or  by  placing  the 
hand  on  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  first  method  is  best  adapted  to  the 
sitting  or  erect,  the  last  to  the  recumbent,  posture.    The  most  con- 
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venient  plan  is  to  cause  the  patient  to  lie  down,  to  rest  the  hand  on  the 
abdomen,  and  then  to  grasp  the  wrist  as  if  feeling  the  pulse.  But 
whether  we  count  the  respirations  by  sight  or  by  touch,  the  patient's 
attention  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  breathing,  as  the  muscles  of  re- 
spii  ation  are  partially  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Tiie  character  of 
the  respirations,  whether  natural,  slow  or  quick,  easy  or  laboured,  sigh- 
ing, catching,  or  gasping,  may  be  ascertained  in  either  of  these  ways. 


Fig.  42. 


668.  The  character  ot  the  respiratory  moA-ements  diflers  in  the  two 
sexes  and  at  different  ages.    In  very  young  children  they  are  peiformed 
chiefly  by  the  abdomen  ;  in  adults  of  both  sexes  mainly  by  the  chest.  In 
men  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  in  women  the  upper  part,  is  brought- 
mostly  into  play,  both  in  easy  and  in  difficult  breathing. 

669.  In  very  tranquil  breathing  inspiration  is  performed  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  diaphragm,  marlfed  by  a  gradual  protrusion  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  expiration  by  contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls.  In  ordinaiy 
breathing,  however,  the  ribs  are  raised  and  tilted  outwards  during  inspi- 
ration, to  recover  themselves  by  theu-o\vn  elastic  reiiction  during  expira-- 
tion   'in  violent  inspiiation,  not  only  the  diaphragm  and  intercostals ■ 
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are  called  into  play,  but  the  scapulae  are  raised  and  fixed.  In  violent 
expiration,  as  in  coughing  and  sneezing,  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
brought  into  action,  by  wliich  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  compressed 
and  the  diaphragm  forced  upwards  into  the  cliest.  Yawning  and  sigh- 
ing are  fonus  of  deep  inspiration ;  coughing  and  sneezing,  of  violent  expi- 
ration. Deep  inspirations  relieve  the  circulation  by  leaving  greater  space 
for  the  admission  of  blood  into  the  heart,  whilst  violent  expirations  free 
the  lungs,  nostrils,  and  air-passages  of  irritating  substances. 

670.  Number  of  Eespirations. — 'These  may  be  registered  by  an  ap- 
propriate instrument.  That  which  I  devised  for  this  purpose  resembles 
a  large  watch  with  a  dial-plate  graduated  to  10,000,  and  furnished  with 
two  hands,  one  of  which  is  set  ia  motion  by  a  string  attached  to  a  short 
chain.  The  instrumeut  is  fastened  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach  by  a 
band  passing  round  the  abdomen,  and  the  string  is  made  tense  in  tlie 
act  of  expiration,  by  fastening  the  free  end  to  any  fixed  point  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  body.  Every  act  of  inspiration  accordingly,  by  bring- 
ing the  two  fixed  points  nearer  together,  relaxes  the  string,  while  every 
act  of  expiration  tightens  it  and  sets  the  hand  in  motion,  causing  it  to 
traverse  one  space  on  the  dial-plate.  Tlie  experiments,  of  which  the 
results  are  given  under  the  head  of  THE  respiration,  were  performed 
by  means  of  this  instrument. 

671.  Capacity  of  the  Lungs. — Two  plans  have  been  proposed  for  as- 
certaining the  capacity  of  the  lungs  ;  the  one  by  Dr.  Lyons,  the  other  by 
Mr.  Abernethy.  The  latter  plan  was  employed  by  J\lr.  Tliackrali,  of 
Leeds,  and,  with  some  modification,  by  Dr.  Pereira,  and  was  afterwards 
much  improved  by  Dr.  Hutchinson.  A  portable  spirometer  is  also  in 
use,  invented  by  JJr.  Coxeter. 

672.  Dr.  Lyons'  method  consists  in  noting  the  time  required  to  empty 
the  chest  after  a  complete  inspiration,  by  counting  aloud.  To  render  the 
expiration  continuous  and  complete,  the  patient  is  directed  to  count  from 
'  one  '  upwards,  as  far  as  he  can,  slowly  and  audibly  ;  and  the  number 
of  seconds  is  noted  by  the  watch.  The  time  so  occupied  is  a  measure 
of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Lyons  fixed  its  limit  for  perfectly  healthy 
persons  at  thirty-five  seconds  :  but  this  is  too  low  ;  for  in  more  than  one 
trial  I  have  myself  continued  to  count  for  forty  seconds.  In  confirmed 
phthisis,  Dr.  Lyons  stated  the  limit  at  eight,  and  often  at  less  than  six 
seconds ;  and,  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  from  four  to  nine.  This  method, 
though  open  to  obvious  objections,  admits  of  useful  application. 

673.  Abernethy's  method  consists  in  making  the  patient  take  a  deep 
breath,  and  then  causing  him  to  expire  through  a  bent  tube  into  an  in- 
verted jar  full  of  water.  The  water  displaced  measures  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs.  A  healthy  person  with  sound  lungs  can  displace  six  or  eight 
pints.  If  the  quantity  displaced  is  much  less  than  this,  we  infer  that  the 
lungs  are  diseased,  or  compressed.  '  Muscular  debility  or  spasm,  may 
occasionally  make  the  result  doubtful,  yet,  in  general,  I  believe  it  will 
afford  useful  information.' 

674.  This  method  was  also  employed  by  Mr.  Thackrah,  of  Leeds,  who 
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suggested  its  use  in  exiimining  recruits.  Nineteen  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  were  found  to  have  a  chest  capacity  of  from 
220  to  295  cubic  inches;  the  majority  expiring  from  240  to  250.  In 
tailors  the  mean  was  221,  and  in  shoemai<ers  182  cubic  inches. 


Fig.  43. 


675.  Dr.  Hutchinson  im- 
proved tills  rude  method  by 
substituting  for  the  jar  con- 
taining water  a  gasometer 
pi'opeily  poised  and  accu- 
rately adjusted.  As  his  in- 
strument is  now  used  in 
some  Assurance  Offices,  and 
is  believed  to  afford  useful 
indications  in  some  cases  of 
early  chest  affection,  a  wood- 
cut, with  a  short  descrip- 
tion, is  here  introduced. 

The  instrument  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  vessel,  c,  hold- 
ing  several  pints  of  water, 
filled  by  a  sjiout  at  the  top, 
and  emptied  by  a  stop-cock, 
f,  at  the  bottom.  Into  this 
vessel  a  cylinder,  c^,  of  smal- 
ler size,  counterpoised  with 
the  weights,  w  w,  is  inverted. 
The  cover  of  this  vessel  has 
an  opening,  and  e,  in  the 
centre,  wliich  may  be  closed 
at  will  by  the  plug,  (T  and  d. 
An  elastic  tube,  a,  with  a 
glass  mouth-piece,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  stop-cock,  6, 
communicates  w  ith  the  lower 
vessel,  c.  The  bent  glass 
tube,  g,  also  communicates 
■with  the  lower  vessel,  as 
does  the  glazed  space,  i.  A 
graduated  scale,  s'  and  s, 
attached  to,  and  moving 
with,  the  upper  vessel,  c^, 
and  an  index,  h,  complete 
the  instrument.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  gasometer,  c\  to  be  filled  with  air,  so  as  to  occupy  the  position 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  instrument  is  prepared  for  use  by 
takino-  out  the  plug,  d,  and  lowering  the  gasometer  till  the  coloured 
spirit^in  the  two  legs  of  the  syphon,  g,  stands  at  the  same  level.  The 
index,  h,  is  then  placed  at  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  glazed  space,  i. 
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which,  communicating;  with  the  reservoir,  e,  shows  the  height  of  the 
water  within,  and  at  the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  plug,  d,  is  now  replaced, 
the  stop-cock,  h,  being  supposed  to  remain  closed.  The  subject  of  the 
experiment  then  fills  his  chest  completely,  and  applying  his  mouth  to 
the  mouth-piece,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  the  stop-cock,  6,  dis- 
charges the  air  from  his  lungs.  The  gasometer  rises,  the  stop-cock,  6, 
is  again  turned  so  as  to  close  the  passage  for  air,  the  coloured  liquid  in 
the  syphon,  g,  is  again  brought  to  the  level  in  the  two  legs,  and  the 
height  of  the  scale  above  the  index  marks  the  number  of  cubic  inches, 
and  measures,  if  the  experiment  has  been  properly  performed,  the  capa- 
city of  the  lungs,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, '  the  quantity  of  air  which 
an  individual  can  force  out  of  his  chest  by  the  greatest  voluntary  expi- 
ration, after  the  greatest  voluntary  inspiration.' 

676.  By  numerous  observations  made  with  this  instrument,  Dr.  Hut- 
chinson established  certain  averages  for  the  healthy  chest,  which  he  then 
used  as  standards  of  comparison  for  the  chests  of  consumptive  patients. 
He  found  the  limits  of  capacity  in  health  to  be  80  cubic  inches  in  a 
dwarf  measuring  3  feet  9  inches,  and  464  cubic  inches  in  a  giant  mea- 
sm-ing  6  feet  11 -J  inches.  He  also  ascertained  that  the  capacity  was  40 
or  50  cubic  inches  below  the  mean  in  very  fat  persons ;  that  it  was  re- 
duced from  4  to  6  inches  by  a  moderate  meal,  and  from  9  to  14  by  a 
full  meal ;  that  it  is  greatest  in  the  erect  posture ;  that  it  diminishes 
after  55  years  of  age;  that  it  bears  a  remarkable  relation  to  the  stature; 
and  that  it  is  much  diminished  in  pulmonary  consumption. 

677.  The  following  table  presents  in  the  first  column  the  ascertained 
or  calculated  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  healthy  persons  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  55,  of  diti'erent  statures,  from  5  to  6  feet;  and  in  the  second  and 
third  columns  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  of  persons  of  the  same  stature, 
suffering  from  the  early  and  advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
(The  table  is  taken  from  Dr.  Hutchinson's  work  on  the  Spirometer.) 


Stature. 

Capacity. 

JSaaiy  Stage  of 

Advanced  Stage 

Eealthy  Males. 

Consumption. 

of  Consumpt,ion. 

Feet.  Inches. 

Cubic  Inches. 

Cubic  Inches. 

Cubic  Inches. 

5  1 

174 

117 

82 

5  2 

182 

122 

86 

5  3 

190 

127 

89 

5  4 

198 

133 

93 

5  5 

206 

138 

97 

5  6 

214 

143 

100 

5  7 

222 

149 

104 

5  8 

230 

154 

108 

5  9 

238 

159 

112 

5  10 

246 

165 

116 

5  11 

254 

170 

119 

6  0 

262 

176 

123 

678.  The  disparity  shown  between  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  healthy 
persons,  and  in  persons  of  the  same  stature  under  incipient  and  advanced 
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consumption,  is  so  considerable  as  to  prove  the  utility  of  this  instrument. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  emphysema  and  bronchitis,  as  well 
as  diseases  of  the  heart  encroaching  on  the  lungs,  would  give  rise  to  the 
same  results.  In  making  pi-actical  application  of  the  figures  it  would 
probably  be  unsafe  to  set  down  to  the  account  of  disease  a  moderate  di- 
minution of  capacity;  though  Dr.  Hutchinson  .thought  that  if  a  man 
between  5  feet  7  and  5  feet  8  inches,  who  ought  to  expel  about  220 
cubic  inches  of  air,  can  expel  no  more  than  185,  or  a  6 -foot  man,  who 
ought  to  expel  about  260  cubic  inches,  no  more  than  200  or  220  cubic 
inches,  disease  may  be  suspected.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  modifi- 
cations iu  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  due  to  the  causes  specified  in  §  676, 
and  especially  tliat,  according  to  Dr.  Hutchinson's  statement,  '  very  fat 
men,  of  any  stature,  may  blow  40  or  50  cubic  inches  less  than  the 
mean,  and  yet  not  be  diseased  in  the  chest,'  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  other  causes  compatible  with  health  may  lessen  its  capacity. 
The  figures  in  the  second  column  are,  however,  so  much  below  those 
belonging  to  the  healthy  chest,  as  to  furnish  a  very  strong  presumption 
of  disease. 

679.  In  using  Dr.  Hutchinson's  instrument,  the  patient  should  be  in 
the  erect  posture,  and  be  narrowly  watched  to  see  that  he  performs  the 
operation  of  expanding  his  chest  and  expelling  the  air  cai'efully  and  pro- 
perly.   Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  advance  in  age  above  55. 

680.  Dr.  Hutchinson  also  made  numerous  observations,  with  an  in- 
strument of  his  own  invention,  on  the  force  with  which  the  muscles  of 
inspiration  and  expiration  draw  in  and  expel  air  through  the  nostrils. 
But  these  experiments  have  obviously  no  very  important  practical  bearing. 

681.  The  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Coxeter  has  the  advantage  of 
being  simple,  portable,  and  cheap,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  practised  per- 
son, using  it  always  in  the  same  way,  would  afford  useful  indications. 
It  consists  of  two  'flexible,  inelastic,  and  air-tight  bags — one  large,  the 
other  small— connected  by  a  tube  fitted  with  a  stop-cock.  The  larger 
bag  has  a  second  stop-cock  fitted  with  a  glass  mouth-piece ;  and  the 
smaller  bag,  which  is  graduated  to  50  cubic  inches,  has  also  a  second 
stop-cock.  In  using  this  instrument  we  close  the  stop-cock  between  the 
two  bags,  and  open  that  fitted  with  the  mouth-piece,  through  which  the 
patient,  having  taken  a  deep  inspiration,  discharges  the  contents  of  the 
chest  into  the  larger  bag,  and  closes  the  stop-cock  to  which  the  mouth- 
piece is  attached.  The  smaller  bag  being  empty,  and  its  terminal  stop- 
cock closed,  the  central  stop-cock  is  opened,  and  the  bag  filled  ^^ath  air. 
The  central  stop-cock  is  agam  closed  and  tlie  terminal  one  opened,  so  as 
to  allow  the  contents  of  the  small  bag  to  be  exj^elied.  This  done,  the 
same  process  is  repeated  till  all  the  air  contained  in  the  larger  bag  has 
been  transferred  to  the  smaller  one  and  measm-ed  off.  As  the  residts 
obtained  difl'er  little  from  those  yielded  by  Hutchinson's  spirometer,  the 
figures  of  the  last  table  may  be  used  as  standards  of  comparison  for  both 
insti'uments. 

682.  The  Texture  of  the  Lungs. — To  ascertain  the  state  of  the  tex- 
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ture  of  the  lungs,  we  use  the  two  methods  known  as  percussion  and  aus- 
cultation. 

683.  Percussion  and  Auscultation. — The  ear  is  employed  in  two 
ways  in  examining  the  lungs, — in  listening  to  the  sounds  caused  by 
striking  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  in  listening  to  tliose  produced  by 
the  passage  of  ah-  throu'gh  the  lungs,  and  by  the  movements  which  take 
place  between  the  lungs  and  the  chest.  Both  these  modes  of  examina- 
tion ai'e  comprised  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  auscultation  ;  but  it  is 
usual  to  call  the  ^rst  percussion,  and.  the  second  auscultation. 

684.  Percussion. — If  the  chest  were  full  of  air,  it  would  yield,  when 
struck,  a  sound  like  that  of  an  empty  barrel  or  drum  ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  were  filled  with  solid  animal  substance,  it  would  sound  as  dull 
as  the  arm  or  thigh.  But  containing,  as  it  does,  a  spongy  organ,  the 
lung,  including  in  its  tissue  a  large  quantity  of  air,  it  yields,  when 
struck,  a  hollow  sound,  but  one  less  hollow  than  that  which  it  would 
give  if  containing  only  air.  The  more  air  it  contains,  the  more  hollow 
the  sound  ;  hence  it  is  clearer  during  inspiration  than  during  expiration. 
If,  again,  the  texture  of  the  lung  be  so  altered  as  to  admit  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  air,  as  in  emphysema,  the  chest  yields  a  clearer  sound.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  lung  admits  less  air  than  usual,  the  sound  becomes 
more  dull :  this  happens  in  congestion,  in  inflammation,  in  tubercular 
deposit ;  when  solid  tumours  form  in  the  lung  itself,  or  occupy  its  place ; 
as  also  when  the  lung  is  compressed  by  fluids  collected  in  the  sac  of  the 
pleura  (hydrothorax  and  empyema).  But  if,  instead  of  fluid,  there  is 
air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  (pneumo-thorax),  the  sound  is  more  hollow 
than  if  the  healthy  lung  were  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

685.  But  the  nature  of  the  sound  is  also  influenced  by  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  of  the  chest  itself.  If  two  chests  contain  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  air,  that  will  give  the  clearest  sound  which  has  the  thinnest 
walls.  Those  parts  of  the  chests  too,  which  are  padded  with  muscle  or 
fat,  yield  a  duller  sound  than  those  which  are  less  covered  with  muscle. 
Thus,  the  sound  is  dull  over  tiie  pectoral  muscles  and  over  the  shoulders ; 
but  clear  above  and  below  the  clavicles,  in  the  arm-pits,  and  below  the 
angles  of  the  scapulae.  In  the  healthy  chest,  then,  the  clearness  of  the 
sound  will  vaiy  directly  as  the  quantity  of  lung  beneath  the  part  struck, 
and  inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the  parietes. 

68b.  Again,  wherever  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  thin,  the  sound  on 
percussion  is  modified  by  the  parts  lying  immediately  behind  it :  thus, 
below  the  fourth  rib,  the  layer  of  limg  in  front  of  the  liver  on  the  right 
side  is  thin  ;  and  the  sound  is  less  clear  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest.  The  thin  layer  of  lung  which  overlays  the  heart,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  small  poi-tion  of  it  uncovered  (2,  Fig.  40),  has  the  same  effect. 
In  all  such  cases,  gentle  percussion  elicits  the  clear  sound  of  the  healthy 
lung,  strong  jjercussion  that  of  the  solid  substance  behind  it.  The  limits 
ot  the  clear  sound  are  somewhat  extended  by  a  deep  inspiration,  which 
stretches  and  expands  the  lungs,  and  diminished  by  a  forcible  expiration, 
which  contracts  them.   Tumours  in  the  deeper  seated  parts  of  the  lung, 
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or  consolidation  of  the  lung  itself,  have  the  same  effect  as  a  solid  viscus. 
Gentle  percussion  elicits  the  clear  sound  of  the  healthy  lung,  and  strong 
percussion  the  dull  sound  of  the  tumour  or  condensed  lung  ?jeneath. 
The  clearer  sound  of  the  healthy  lung  is  exaggerated  in  the  parts  of  the 
chest  near  the  stomach  by  the  gas  contained  in  that  organ. 

687.  When  the  chest  is  being  examined^  the  patient  should  be  in  the 
erect  or  sitting  posture,  and,  if  possible,  in  an  oi^en  room,  for  cuiiains  and 
bed-clothes  dull  tlie  sound.  The  chest  should  be  bare,  but  in  females  it 
may  be  coi  ered  by  a  single  layer  of  clothing.  Each  part  of  the  chest 
under  examination  should  be  lendered  as  tense  as  possible;  the  anterior 
pai't  by  stretching  the  neck  and  throwing  back  the  shoulders  ;  the  supra- 
clavicular space  by  tm-uing  the  neck  to  the  opjwsite  side;  the  axillae,  by 
raising  the  arms  above  the  head  ;  and  the  back  part  by  causing  tlie 
patient  to  fold  his  arms  and  stoop.  In  comparing  opix)site  and  corre- 
sponding points,  the  position  of  both  sides  must  be  the  same.  If  we  are 
examining  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  hands  must  fall  loosely ;  if  the 
sides,  they  must  be  raised  equally  above  the  head ;  if  the  back,  they 
must  be  equally  folded. 

688.  There  are  diflerent  ways  of  eliciting  the  sounds  of  the  chest  by 
percussion.  We  may  strike  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  with  the  flat 
of  the  hand,  or  with  the  fist,  or  we  may  interpose  the  fingers  of  the 
opposite  hand,  or  a  pad  of  India-rubber,  or  a  plate  of  wood  or  ivory. 
Such  things  are  called  "  plessimeters,"  and  percussion  by  their  aid  is 
named  "  mediate  percussion."  When  we  are  dealing  wiili  slight  dif- 
ferences of  sound,  it  is  advantageous  to  use  a  plessimeter  combined  with 
a  hammer  in  such  a  way  as  always  to  strike  witli  the  same  force.  Dr. 
Sibson  makes  use  of  this  combination  under  the  name  of  a  "  spring  ples- 
simeter," consisting  of  a  round  pad  of  India-rubber  fixed  to  the  end  of 
an  axis,  and  striking  on  a  plate  of  ivory.  The  axis  works  through  a 
collar,  and,  being  raised,  is  made  to  fall  each  time  with  equal  force  by 
means  of  elastic  springs. 

689.  Direct  percussion  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  should  only  be 
employed  to  set  the  muscles  in  action,  for  in  many  cases,  especially  in 
advanced  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  skin  and  muscles  are  so  sensitive  that 
the  slightest  touch  occasions  pain.  Percussion  with  the  open  hand,  or 
closed  fist,  is  little  used,  except  as  a  means  of  contrasting  the  two  sides 
of  the  chest  over  their  whole  extent  at  once. 

690.  Mediate  percussion  is  always  to  be  preferred,  and  the  readiest 
plessimeter  is  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  applied  to  the  smface  with  a  fiim 
pressure,  by  which  the  skin  and  flesh  are  condensed,  and  made  better  con- 
ductors of  sound.  This  is  esiDccially  necessary  in  stout,  flabby,  dropsical,  or 
emphysematous  subjects.  The  finger  should  then  be  sharply  struck  by  the 
three  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  talcing  care  that  the  stroke  falls 
directly  and  not  obliquely.  In  comparing  the  two  sides  of  the  chest, 
care  should  be  taken  to  strike  the  same  point,  with  the  same  force,  and 
in  the  same  state  of  the  chest,  whether  full  of  air  in  inspiration,  or  partly 
emptied  by  expiration,  or  motionless  as  when  the  breath  is  held. 
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691.  The  chiet  indications  given  by  percussion  in  disease,  by  clear  and 
dull  sounds  respectively,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 

External  to  the  Luvgs. 
Pneumothorax. 

Pleuritic  effusion. 
Hydrothorax. 
Haamathorax. 

Tumours  in  pleura  or  media- 
stinum. 

Diseases  of  heart  or  arteries,  with 
enlargement. 

692.  From  the  part  of  the  chest  in  wliich  the  clear  or  dull  sound  occurs, 
we  may  often  infer  the  cause  which  produces  it.  Thus,  emphysema, 
though  it  may  be  confined  to  one  side,  and  to  a  limited  spot,  commonly 
occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  over  a  large  extent  of  lung  ;  pneu- 
mothorax, on  the  contrary,  is  usually  confined  to  one  side,  and  tubercular 
excavations  generally  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs. 

693.  Congestion  and  hepatization  of  the  lungs  occupy  chiefly  the  lower 
lobes,  generally  on  one  side,  but  sometimes  on  both  ;  cedema  commonly 
exists  in  both  lungs  at  the  same  time  ;  tubercular  deposit  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  upper  lobes  :  whilst  other  morbid  degenerations  occupy  all 
parts  of  the  lungs  inditfereutly.  Of  causes  external  to  the  lungs,  effusion 
of  blood  or  pus  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  commonly  conHned  to  one 
side  ;  hydrothorax  usually  extends  to  both  ;  tumours  in  the  pleura  and 
mediastina  may  occupy  any  position  ;  diseases  of  the  heart  atfect  the 
neighbouring  parts ;  and  aneurismal  tumours  chiefly  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  chest, 

694.  Auscultation. — The  passage  of  air  through  the  structures  of  the 
lungs,  in  inspiration  and  expiration,  causes  certain  sounds,  which  are 
heard  on  applying  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest,  and  are  found 
to  vary  in  difierent  situations.  In  the  neck,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum  during  inspiration,  a  hollow,  blowing  sound  is  heard — this 
is  traclieal  respiration ;  on  each  side  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  scapulae,  and  sometimes  in  the  axUlte,  a  whiffing  tubular 
sound — this  is  bronchial  respii'ation  ;  on  most  other  parts  of  the  chest  a 
sound  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  sleeper  breathing  gently 
through  the  nosti'ils,  or  to  the  sighing  of  a  gentle  breeze — this  is  called 
vesicular,  from  its  presumed  seat,  the  air-cells.  This  sound  is  heard  both 
in  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  but  the  expiratory  murmur  is  less  distinct 
and  shorter.  When,  as  in  children,  this  bree/.y  murmur  is  very  distinct, 
it  is  termed  puerile  respiration. 

695.  The  intensity  of  this  respiratory  murmur  varies  in  different 
healthy  persons,  and  in  the  same  person  at  diiierent  times.  It  is  more 
intense,  as  has  just  been  stated,  in  young  children  and  in  females.  It  is 
also  augmented  by  deep  inspiration,  and,  therefore,  may  be  increased  by 


Jn  the  Lungs. 
Clear  Sound  (  Healthy  condition. 

on        <  Emphysema. 
Percussion.   '  Tubercular  excavation. 

(Congestion,  hepatization,  and 
condensation. 
Pulmonary  apoplexy. 
CEdema. 

Percussion.   I  Tubercular  deposit. 

I  Other  morbid  degenera- 
^  tlons. 
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causing  the  patient  to  breathe  quick,  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  or  to  cmgh, 
whereby  the  lungs  are  emptied,  and  a  full  inspiration  secured.  The 
respiratory  murmur  also  becomes  more  intense,  or  puerile,  in  one  part 
of  the  luug  by  consolidation  of  the  remainder,  and  in  one  lung  by  con- 
solidation of  the  other  ;  also  by  partial  impediments  to  free  action  of  the 
lung,  such  as  tight  stays  in  women. 

696.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  sometimes  scarcely  audible;  but  in 
the  absence  of  other  morbid  sounds,  and  of  dullness  on  percussion,  this 
indistinctness  does  not  indicate  disease. 

697.  The  respiratory  murmur  may  also  be  absent  in  hmited  portions 
of  tlie  chest,  through  the  bronchial  tubes  being  obstructed  by  tenacious 
mucus  ;  but  here  percussion  will  give  a  clear  sound,  or  it  may  be  absent, 
because  the  air-cells  are  tilled  with  tluid  from  within ;  or  compressed 
from  without,  when  the  chest  will  sound  dull  on  percussion,  unless  the 
pressure  be  occasioned  by  air  in  the  pleu)a. 

698.  The  bronchial  lespiration  in  health  is  heard  along  the  track  of 
the  large  bronchial  tubes ;  but  if  the  lung  be  condensed,  it  not  only 
loses  its  proper  respiratory  murmur,  but,  being  a  better  conductor,  con- 
veys to  the  ear  the  sound  produced  in  the  tubes.  Hence,  bronchial 
respiration  heard  with  unusual  distinctness  near  the  site  of  these  tubes, 
or  heard  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other,  or  with  widely-differing  in- 
tensity on  the  two  sides,  or  in  parts  where  it  is  not  heard  in  health,  is 
an  indication  of  consolidation  by  disease  or  pressure. 

699.  The  bronchial  respiration,  as  thus  heai'd,  resembles  intense 
puerile  respiration  ;  or  the  noise  made  by  drawing  the  breath  through 
the  closed  hand ;  or  that  occasioned  by  blowing  into  a  quill ;  or,  lastly, 
the  short  puff  used  in  blowing  out  a  candle. 

700.  To  the  same  class  of  sounds  belongs  the  cavernous  respiration, 
which,  in  its  most  marlced  fonn,  produces  a  perfect  illusion  of  air  drawn 
through  the  stethoscope  during  inspiration,  and  puffed  into  the  ear 
during  expiration.  It  generally  arises  from  a  dilated  bronchus,  but 
occasionally  from  a  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

701.  The  amphoric  respiration  is  the  sound  produced  by  blowing  into 
a  bottle,  and  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  air  into  a  cavity  lined  with  a 
dense  membrane. 

702.  Besides  the  respiratory  sounds  produced  in  the  tubes  and  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs,  when  those  parts  are  moistened  by  their  natural  se- 
cretions in  their  usual  quantity,  there  are  other  sounds  due  to  the 
increased  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  air  by  constriction  of  the 
parts  themselves,  or  by  fluids  of  various  degrees  of  consistence. 

703.  The  variation  in  character  and  intensity  of  these  sounds  is  in- 
dicated by  the  tei-ms  rale  (rattling),  rhonchus  (snoring),  crepitation 
(ciackling),  and  sibilus  (hissing,  wheezing,  or  whistling).  Crepitatior^ 
are  further  distino-uished  as  dry  and  moist — the  dry  being  due  to  swollen 
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mucous  membrane,  constriction  of  the  tubes,  or  obstruction  with  viscid 
phlegm  ;  the  moist  to  fluids  of  less  consistence  in  the  tubes  or  cells. 

704.  Bales  are  limited  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  ; 
Ehonchus  and  Sibilus  to  the  largest  and  medium-sized  tubes ;  and  Crepi- 
tation to  the  fine-air  tubes  and  the  air-cells. 

705.  Crepitation  is  of  two  kinds — fine  and  coarse.  Fine  crepitation 
has  its  seat  in  the  air-cells  and  smallest  air-tubes  ;  it  is  a  very  delicate 
sound,  resembling  that  caused  by  rolling  a  lock  of  hair  between  the 
thumb  and  finger.  Coarse  crepitation  is  heard  in  the  finer  and  medium- 
sized  tubes,  and  is  nothing  more  than  fine  mucous  l  ale, 

706.  Crepitation  is  further  subdivided  into  moist  and  dry.  Moist 
crepitation  {rale  crepitant  of  Laennec)  is  a  rapid  succession  of  crackles, 
such  as  are  produced  by  throwing  salt  on  a  hot  iron  plate.  The  sensa- 
tion may  he  felt  by  compressing  healthy  lung  tissue,  or  emphysematous 
integument.  It  exists  whenever  the  finer  bronchi  and  air-cells,  partially 
filled  with  viscid  fluid,  still  admit  the  passage  of  air.  Hence  it  is 
present  in  oedema  and  apoplexy  of  the  lungs  ;  occasionally  in  pulmonary 
catarrh  and  bronchitis ;  often  in  the  first  stage  of  phthisis ;  and  in  the 
first  stage  of  pneumonia,  as  its  most  constant  and  characteristic  sign. 
It  disappears  wlien  hepatization  comes  on,  and  reappears  when  the  in- 
flammation is  subsiding,  and  the  lung  begins  to  assume  its  healthy  con- 
dition. In  the  first  and  last  of  these  stages  the  moist  crepitant  rhonchus 
obscures  the  respiratory  sound,  but  does  not  completely  mask  it ;  in  the 
stage  of  hepatization,  both  sounds  are  absent. 

707.  Dry  crepitation.  {Edle  crepitant  sec  a  grosses  hulles,  or  cra- 
quement  of  Laennec.  j  This  is  the  sound  produced  by  blowing  into  a  dry 
bladder.  It  occurs  during  inspiration  in  emphysema,  and  most  distinctly 
in  interlobular  emphysema. 

708.  Rhonchus  and  Sibilus. — These  sounds  are  indicative  of  a  dry 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  generally  occur  together  as  sibi- 
lant rhonchus,  which  resembles  a  prolonged  whistle,  the  chirping  of 
birds,  or  the  sound  emitted  on  the  separation  of  two  smooth  oiled  sui'- 
faces.  The  sonorous  resembles  the  snore  of  sleep,  the  bass  note  of  a 
violoncello,  or  the  cooing  of  a  pigeon.  When  intense,  it  may  be  perceived 
by  the  hand  placed  on  the  chest.  All  these  varieties  of  sound  arise  from 
contraction  of  a  portion  of  bronchial  tube,  by  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  by  pressure  of  consolidated  lung,  or  by  a  plug  of  tenacious 
mucus,  the  sibilant  rhonchus  existing  in  the  smaller,  and  the  sonorous 
in  the  larger  tubes.  A  click  is  also  sometimes  heard,  either  during  in- 
spiration or  expiration,  from  the  sudden  displacement  of  a  portion  of 
viscid  mucus. 

709.  The  moist  bronchial  rhonchus  is  called  the  mucous  rale  {rale 
muqueux  of  Laennec).  It  is  due  to  the  passage  of  air  through  tubes 
containing  a  fluid,  and  is  the  sound  calised  by  blowing  through  a  pipe 
into  soap  and  water.  It  is  present  in  ))ulmonary  catarrh,  bronchitis,  and 
ha;moptysis ;  and  in  all  diseases  accompanied  with  much  expectoration, 
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as  in  the  third  Rtage  of  pneumonia,  and  in  phthisis.  The  tracheal  i  ale 
is  a  mere  modification  of  this  sound,  existing  in  the  trachea  wlien  filled 
with  fluid.  It  has  been  compared  by  Laennec  to  the  rolling  of  a  drum 
at  a  distance,  or  the  noise  of  a  cai-riage  in  a  paved  street.  Tlie  cavernous 
rhonchus  occurs  in  empty  cavities  of  tlie  lung,  and  is  extremely  rare. 
It  is  caused  by  the  bubbling  or  gurgling  of  a  fluid  in  a  circumscribed 
space,  and  is,  therefore,  a  sure  sign  of  a  cavity  in  the  lungs,  which,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  of  tuberculous  origin. 

710.  Vocal  Sounds. — In  a  healthy  chest  there  is  commonly  a  dif- 
fused resonance,  most  distinct  between  the  scapulas,  in  the  situation  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  If  we  place  the  hand  on  the  chest  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  especially  if  the  voice  be  a  bass,  we  perceive  a  vibration,  or 
fremitus.  If  we  place  the  stetlioscope  o\  er  the  laiynx  or  trachea,  the 
voice  seems  to  pass  through  tlie  tube,  being  much  more  clearly  perceived 
by  the  ear  applied  to  tlie  stethoscope  than  by  the  other.  This  is  laryn- 
gophoni/.  A  similar  soimd  is  heard  when  the  lungs  between  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  the  walls  of  tiie  chest  are  condensed,  and  especially  if  the 
bronchi  are  at  the  same  time  enlarged.  This  is  bronchophony.  Jf  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  external  to  a  condensed  lung,  there  is  a  thin 
layer  of  fluid,  as  happens  in  recent  cases  of  pleurisy,  a  sound  is  heard 
like  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  or  the  squeai<ing  of  Punch.  This  is  cego- 
phony.  Again,  in  cases  of  pulmonary  excavation,  the  sound  of  the  voice 
passes  through  the  tube  to  the  ear,  as  it  does  in  laryngopliony,  and  is 
called  pectoriloquy.  Lastly,  when  there  is  a  large  cavity  communicating 
with  the  bronchi,  containing  fluid  and  filled  witli  air,  a  sound  is  pi-o- 
duced  during  respiration,  by  speaking,  or  in  cougiiing,  which  resembles 
either  the  falling  of  a  pin  into  a  cup,  or  that  caused  by  blo\ving  quickly 
and  forcibly  into  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck.  The  first  is  called  metallic 
tinklinij,  the  second  amphoric  resonance  or  buzzing.  These  sounds  are 
heard  most  distinctly  in  pneumothorax ;  but  they  also  occur  in  large 
abscesses  of  the  lungs.  In  very  rare  cases  of  pneumothorax  this  metallic 
tinkling  has  been  produced  by  each  beat  of  the  heart. 

711.  There  is  one  sound,  which,  though  due  to  an  external  cause,  may 
be  confounded  by  the  beginner  with  sounds  originating  within  the  chest 
— the  muscular  sound  (bruit  musculau-e).    It  is  due  to  muscular  con-- 
ti'action,  and  is  very  distinct  in  patients  shivering  with  cold,  or  in  whom;; 
the  muscles  are  put  on  the  stretch.    When  the  neck  and  shoulders  arei 
forcibly  thrown  back,  the  hands  forcibly  raised  above  tlie  head,  or  thf  o 
arms  strongly  folded  across  the  cliest,  this  sound  is  very  distinct.    It  iE< 
an  extremely  rapid  vibrating  sound,  bearing  a  close  resemblance,  when; 
strongly  marked,  to  tlie  distant  rumbling  of  carriages  over  a  paved  street. . 
The  pupil  should  make  himself  familiar  with  it,  by  placing  his  ear  on 
the  pillow,  and  contracting  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  witli  diflerent  degree!  - 
of  force  and  quickness,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  gratint . 
the  teeth.    When  he  closes  tlie  jaw  gently,  he  will  hear  the  rapid  vibra- 
tion just  mentioned ;  a  stronger  contraction  will  render  the  vibratioi 
more  rapid  ;  a  strong  and  abrupt  contraction  closely  imitates  the  firs  - 
sound  of  the  heart ;  a  still  stronger  and  quicker  one  produces  a  soun( 
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which  might  be  confounded  with  the  "  bruit  de  soufflet,"  and  the  strongest 
and  most  abrupt  contraction  causes  a  species  of  cooing  sound.  The  ear 
applied  to  the  bicejjs  muscle  during  strong  contraction,  or  to  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  during  a  violent  and  abrupt  expiratory  efTort,  perceives  a 
sound  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  first  sound  of  the  heart.  The 
continuity  of  the  "  bruit  musculaire  "  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  all 
the  respiratory  and  vocal  sounds. 

712.  It  only  remains  to  mention  two  sounds  which  have  their  source 
external  to  the  lungs,  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura.  The  one  is  a  friction  or 
to-and-fro  sound,  occurring  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration  when  the 
pleuras  aie  dry  and  lOugh  with  deposits;  the  other  a  splashing  sound, 
distinctly  heard  by  the  ear  applied  to  the  cliest,  when  there  is  a  mixed 
collection  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  a  sudden  jerk  {siic- 
cussion)  is  given  to  the  chest.  This  sound  is  sometimes  heard  in  very 
large  tubeiculous  cavities. 

713.  The  young  auscultator  may  consult  with  advantage  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  piesents  at  one  view  the  chief  points  just  stated. 

SOUNDS  PRODDCED  BY  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  AIR  IN  RESPIRATION. 

KATUKAI,. 

Tracheal ;  in  the  neck  and  at  the  top  of  the  stei'num. 
Bronchial;  near  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  between  the  scapulie. 
Vesicular  ;  on  most  other  parts  of  tlie  chest. 

MORBID. 

Bronchial  Respiration  ;  from  condensed  lung. 
^nphoric'-  \  '"^  '^^^'itiss  communicating  with  the  bronchi. 

i Mucous ;  liquid  in  bronchi. 
Crepitation ;  viscid  liquid  in  small  tubes  and  air-cells. 
Gurgling  ;  liquid  in  cavity. 
Dry  crepitation  ;  in  emphysema. 
Cavernous  rhonchus  ;  in  cavity  destitute  of  fluid. 
Sibilant  and  I  Contraction  of  bronchi,  by  swell- 

Sonorous  rhonchus.  mucous  membrane,  pres- 

(    sure,  or  tenacious  secretion. 


Dry. 


o 


SOUNDS  OP  THE  VOICE  TRANSMITTED  THROUGH  THE  CHEST, 

■  Laryngophony  ;  over  larynx. 
IVacheophony  ;  over  neck  and  upper  part  of  sternum. 
Bronchophony  ;  near  top  of  sternum,  between  the  scapulas,  &c. 
{Fremitus,  or  vocal  vibration ;  felt  by  hand  in  many  jjarts  of  cht  st.) 
Bronchophony ;  sound  of  voice  through  condensed  lung. 
■^gophony ;  the  same,  vibrating  through  a  thin  layer  of  fluid. 
Pecloriloquy ;  the  same  in  a  cavity  of  the  lungs. 
Tin/ding,  ^c, ;  a  changed  echo  of  voice  or  cough  in  a  large  cavity 
containing  air  and  liquid. 

M 
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SOUNDS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MOTIONS  OF  THE  LONGS. 
Friction-sounds,  wlieii  the  pleura;  are  dry  or  rough  from  deposit. 

SOUND  PRODUCED  BY  SUCCOSSION, 

A  splashing  sound,  when  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  or  a  large  tubercu- 
lous cavity  contains  fluid  mixed  with  air, 

SOUNDS  PKOnUCED  BY  THE  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLKS. 
Vibratory  sounds  of  varying  intensity. 

The  Heart. 

714.  The  position  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  with  their  relation 
to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  to  the  lungs,  will  be  best  understood  by 
referring  to  Figs.  40  and  41.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lungs,  which 
fill  so  large  a  part  of  the  chest,  leave  an  irregular  space  (1  and  2,  Fig. 
40)  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  unoccupied.  Tliat  part  of  this 
space  (1)  which  lies  behind  the  upper  halt"  of  the  sternum,  is  of  a  r.early 
uniform  width  of  two  incites,  the  anterior  edges  of  the  two  lungs  being 
here  nearly  parallel.  The  lower  portion  of  this  space  (2),  on  the  other 
hand,  being  formed  by  the  wide  separation  of  the  left  lung  from  the 
right,  approaches  the  triangular  form.  The  upper  pait  of  this  space 
corresponds  to  the  large  vessels,  the  lower  to  the  heart.  This  space, 
however,  does  not  represent  the  size  and  shape  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels,  but  merely  of  such  portions  of  them  as  are  not  concealed  fi'om 
view  by  the  thin  edges  of  the  lungs;  nor  can  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels be  fully  seen  until  the  pericardium  has  been  opened,  the  cellular 
membrane  connected  with  it  dissected  away,  and  the  lungs  turned  aside 
to  the  riglit  and  left.  Posteriorly  (Fig.  38),  the  inner  edges  of  the  two 
lungs  are  nearly  parallel,  leaving  a  centre  space  (1  and  2)  about  two 
inches  wide,  occupied  by  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  above,  and  by  the 
oesophagus  and  descending  aorta  below.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
thickne.ss  of  the  fpine  and  muscles  of  the  back,  this  space  is  not  favour- 
able to  stethoscopic  examination, 

715.  The  perirardium,  which  surrounds  the  heart,  is  firmly  attached 
above  to  the  large  vessels  connected  with  its  base,  and  to  the  diaphragm 
below  ;  so  that  the  heart  beats  within  this  fibro-serous  sac,  subject  to  be 
pulled  down  with  it  when  the  diaphragm  descends  in  inspiration,  and 
to  be  raised  with  it  when  the  diaphragm  moves  upwards  in  expiration. 

716.  But  as  the  large  vessels,  fii  mly  bound  to  each  other  and  to  sur- 
rounding parts,  spring  from  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  as  the  short  as- 
cending cava  connects  this  part  with  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, it  is  not  subject,  in  healthy  persons,  to  any  material  alteration 
of  position. 

7 1 7.  The  large  vessels,  therefore,  form  a  sort  of  fixed  point  on  which 
the  heart  moves.    From  this  point  it  is  tilted  and  twisted  forward 
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during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles ;  towards  this  point  it  is  raised 
with  the  diaphragm,  during  expiration ;  and  from  this  point  it  is  pulled 
downwards  during  inspiration.  These  changes  of  place  are  exaggerated 
by  the  ribs  moving  in  opposite  directions  to  the  diaphragm. 

718.  The  change  of  place  due  to  inspiration  and  expiration  is  so 
great,  that,  during  a  deep  inspiration,  the  apex  of  the  heart,  instead  of 
beating  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  may  be  felt  in  the  sixth,  but  in- 
distinctly, from  the  lung  being  drawn  in  front  of  it.  By  a  forced  expi- 
ration, on  the  other  hand,  the  ribs  are  drawn  down  and  brought  closer 
into  contact  with  the  heart,  so  that  it  may  be  felt  beating  in  the  fourth 
intercostal  space,  and  even  as  high  as  the  third  rib. 

719.  The  same  act  of  inspiration  which  depresses  the  diaphragm  and 
tilts  the  ribs  outwards  expands  the  lungs,  so  that  their  anterior  edges 
slide  over  the  pericardium  ;  and  the  same  act  of  expiration  which  forces 
the  diaphragm  upwards,  and  pulls  the  ribs  downwards,  causes  the  lungs 
to  collapse,  and  their  anterior  edges  to  slide  back  again,  thus  leaving 
more  of  the  pericardium  exposed.  A  distended  stomach,  or  a  general 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  has  the  same  elfect  on  the  position  of  the 
heart  as  an  act  of  expiration. 

720.  In  consequence  of  the  free  motion  which  the  heart  enjoys,  it  is 
affected  by  the  posture  of  the  body,  receding  a  little  from  the  anterior 
walls  of  the  chest  when  we  lie  on  the  back,  and  moving  somewhat  to 
the  right  or  left,  as  we  lie  on  the  sides. 

721.  The  heart,  then,  occupies  an  oblique  position  within  the  chest, 
so  that,  when  we  stand  or  sit,  the  base,  fixed  by  the  attachments  of  the 
large  vessels,  is  directed  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right ;  the 
apex  downwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  left ;  the  base  separated  from 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebraj  by  the  descending  aorta 
and  oesophagus ;  the  apex,  when  the  ventricles  are  contracted,  and  the 
respiration  tranquil,  corresponding  to  the  space  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs — a  point  about  two  inches  below,  and  one  inch  to  the  inside 
of  the  left  nipple,  or  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  left  border  of  the 
base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  One  half  the  heart,  consisting  of  a  small 
part  of  the  left  auricle  and  the  whole  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  left 
vertical  half  of  the  right  ventricle,  lies  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  behind 
the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  the  sternal  articulations  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  inter- 
costal spaces :  the  other  half  of  the  organ,  consisting  of  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  right  ventricle,  lies  behind  the  lower  halt  of  the  sternum,  a 
small  part  only  of  the  ventricle  and  the  right  auricle  being  behind  the 
stei-nal  articulations  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  riglit  intercostal  spaces.  Tiie  flat  under  and  posterior  sui-face 
of  the  left  ventricle  lies  upon  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it  fiom 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver;  the  rounded  right  ventricle  is  turned  upwards 
and  forwards,  separated  from  the  sternum  and  thin  anterior  edges  of  the 
lungs  by  the  pericardium  and  loose  cellular  membrane  connected  with  it. 
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722.  The  orifices  and  valves,  which  are  the  seat  of  the  sounds  heard 
on  applying  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  over  the  heart,  ai-e  very  close  to 
each  otiier,  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  (I,  Fig.  44;  lying  directly  behind  that 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  (2),  while  the^right  and  left  auriculo-ventri- 
ciilar  orifices  (3  and  4)  are  only  a  third  of  an  inch  apart,  and  just  below 
those  of  the  arteries.  The  diagram  (Kig.  44)  sliows,  in  horizontal  sec- 
tion, both  the  relative  positions  of  the  valves  and  the  relative  thickn&ss 
of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  (5)  and  left  ventricle  (6). 

Fig.  44. 


723.  The  position  of  these  valves  in  the  healthy  subject,  relatively  to 
the  bones  and  walls  of  the  chest,  has  been  detennined  by  ti'ansfixing  them 
Avith  needles.  It  has  been  tlius  ascertained  that,  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, the  bulging  part  of  the  pulmonary  artery  corresponds  to  the  space 
between  the  second  and  third  ribs  of  the  left  side,  close  to  the  sternum ; 
so  that  a  line,  6  h.  Fig.  45,  drawn  across  the  sternum  to  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  third  ribs,  passes  over  the  valves  of  the  jjulmonary  artery,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line  (at  v),  and  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  valves  of  the  aorta,  which  lie  (in  the  erect  position  of  the  body)  behind 
the  pulmonic  valves.  The  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  are,  in  like  manner, 
found  to  correspond  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  sternum  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level  in  the  interspace  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  the  valves 
themselves  being  situate  somewhat  to  the  right  and  left  of  those  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  respectively, 

724.  As  a  knowledge  of  tiie  exact  relation  of  the  heart,  and  of  its 
several  parts,  to  the  bones  and  walls  of  the  chest  is  very  conducive  to  a 
sound  diagnosis  of  its  disi-ases,  tlie  facts  already  stated  will  be  briefly 
recapitulated,  reference  being  made  to  tiie  annexed  engraving. 

725.  1.  Parts  of  the  Heart  and  Large  Vessels  not  covered  by  the 
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Lungs,  and  separated  from  the  walls  of  the  Chest  only  by  the  Pericar- 
dium and  loose  Cellular  Jissue. — Tlie  root  of  tlie  pulmonary  artery ;  the 
asceuding  aorta  ;  the  anteiior  surface  of  tlie  i-ight  ventricle  ;  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle,  with  the  apex  and  anterior 
margin  of  the  left  ventricle,  fcee  1  and  2,  I'ig.  40,  and  the  unsliaded 
portion  of  the  heait  in  Fig.  45. 

Fig.  45. 


2.  Pulmonary  Artery.— Chse  to  the  sternum,  in  the  interspace  of  the 
second  and  third  ribs  of  the  left  side. 

3.  Ao7-ta. — The  ascending  aorta  lies  behind  the  mesian  line  of  the 
sternum  ;  it  makes  its  first  bend  beliind  the  manubrium,  and  is  then 
directed  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the  left,  forming  tlie  arch,  the  crown 
of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  first  intercostal  space.  TJie  descending 
aorta  commences  on  the  left  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra. 

4.  Valves  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Aorta. — The  first  of  these 
is  situate  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  intersection  of  a  line,  b  b,  drawn 
across  the  sternum  to  the  inferior  margins  of  the  third  ribs,  with  tlie 
mesial  line,  a  a.  The  latter  lie  immediately  behind  tliose  of  the  pulmo- 
nary arteiy  on  a  level  with  the  body  of  the  fifch  dorsal  vertebra. 

5.  Auriculo-  VenLricular  Valves. — To  the  right  and  left  of  the  valves 
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of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  respectively,  about  a  tliird  of  an  inch 
apart,  the  tricuspid  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  mitral, 

6,  Apex  of  tlie  Heart.-— V^\\m  the,  body  is  erect  and  the  breathing 
tranquil,  this  is  felt  beating  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  of  the  lelt 
side,  an  inch  and  a  half  below,  and  4n  incli  to  the  inside  of  the  left  nipple. 

726.  In  examining  the  heart,  three  points  demand  attention — i\&  posi- 
tion and  size,  its  motions,  its  sounds, 

727.  Position  and  Size  of  the  Heart. — These  are  detei-mined  chiefly  by 
percussion,  and,  in  some  cases,  though  with  less  accuracy,  by  the  touch, 
in  healthy  and  well-formed  persons  a  dull  sound  is  elicited  by  percussion 
over  an  area  of  about  two  inclies  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  point 
where  the  heart's  beat  is  felt  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
sternum.  This  space,  which  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  heart  un- 
covered by  the  lungs,  yields  a  dull  sound,  both  on  strong  and  slight  per- 
cussion. Beyond  this  space  the  sound  is  gradually  softened  off,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  thickness  of  the  overlapping  lung  increases ;  but  on  strong 
and  sharp  percussion,  the  dull  sound  is  heard  through  the  intei-vening 
portion  of  lung.  When  the  heart  is  enlarged,  or  the  pericardium  filled 
with  fluid,  the  region  of  dulness  is  increased.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  consolidation  of  the  surrounding  lung,  by  tumours  between  the 
pericardium  and  walls  of  the  chest,  by  partial  pleuritic  effusions  confined 
by  false  membranes,  or  even  by  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
It  is  only  in  the  ascertained  absence  of  such  diseased  conditions  that  the 
extent  of  dulness  on  percussion  may  be  taken  as  the  measui'e  of  the  heart's 
size.  (See  Figs.  '68  and  39,  in  which  the  area  of  dulness  in  health  and 
its  extension  in  disease  are  compared.) 

728.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  dulness  on  percussion  does  not 
afford  certain  evidence  of  non-enlargement  of  the  heart ;  for  emphysema 
of  the  lung,  pneumothorax,  or  even  distension  of  the  stomach  with  gas, 
may  give  rise  to  so  clear  a  sound  on  percussion  as  to  mask  the  heart- 
affection.  The  dulness  also  ceases,  even  in  liealthy  persons,  on  lying 
down,  or  taking  a  deep  breath.  The  jDersistence  of  a  dull  sound  under 
these  circumstances  affords  evidence  either  of  adhesions  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  or  of  such  an  enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  distension  of  the  peri- 
cardium, as  prevents  the  heart  fi'om  receding. 

729.  Motions  of  the  Heart. — Tiie  auricles  and  ventiicles  contract 
alternately,  the  systole  of  the  one  being  synchronous  with  the  diastole  of 
the  other.  The  auricles  first  contract,  then  the  ventricles.  The  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles  is  followed  by  their  diastole,  and  tliis  by  a  short 
pause.  During  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  short  pause  that 
succeeds,  the  blood  flows  from  tlie  auricles  into  the  ventricles,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  auricular  appendices  which  immediately  succeeds  the 
pause  excites  the  ventricles  to  new  contraction.  The  order,  tiierefore  (or 
rhythm),  of  the  heart's  movements  is  as  follows : — systole  of  ventricles, 
diastole  of  ventricles,  systole  of  auricles,  pause.  Of  the  wliole  time  con- 
sumed, the  systole  of  the  auricles  and  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  occupies 
one-half,  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  a  fourtii,  and  the  pause  a  fourth. 
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730.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles  and  the  pulse  in  tlie  large  arteries.  It  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  the  tilting  of  tlie  apex  against  the  ribs,  but  it  is  now  iinderstood  to 
depend  on  the  sudden  change  of  sliape  and  rigid  contraction  which  the  heart 
undergoes — the  anterior  surface  bulging  through  its  entire  length.  The 
effect  of  this  sudden  bulging  of  the  rigid  walls  of  the  ventricles  is  felt 
chiefly  at  the  apex ;  for  a  thick  mass  of  spongy  lung  absorbs  and  neutral- 
ises the  force  of  the  impulse  over  the  rest  of  the  heart's  surface.  A  full 
expiration,  by  lessening  the  intervening  portion  of  lung,  extends  the  limits 
of  the  impulse ;  and  the  same  result  follows  when  the  body  is  bent  forward. 

731 .  The  strength  of  the  impulse,  and  the  extent  of  surface  over  which 
it  is  felt,  vary  greatly  in  disease.  When  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  thickened 
at  the  expense  of  its  cavities  (concentric  hypertropliy),  the  impulse  is  little 
increased  in  extent,  but  greatly  augmented  in  force;  but  wlien  the  walls 
are  thin  and  the  cavities  large,  the  imjaulse  is  of  less  force,  but  greater 
extent.  If  tiiickening  of  the  walls  is  accompanied  by  increased  size  of 
the  cavities  (in  which  case  the  heart  will  be  greatly  enlarged),  the  im- 
pulse is  both  stronger  and  more  extensive,  and  may  be  felt  over  a  space 
of  five  or  six  square  inches. 

732.  Fluid  in  the  pericardium  renders  the  impulse  indistinct,  and  its 
place  variable.  Adhesions  of  the  lieart  and  pericardium,  on  the  con- 
trary, confine  the  impulse  to  the  same  spot,  so  that  change  of  postuie, 
and  the  different  states  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, have  little  or  no  effect  upon  it.  Tumours  within  the  chest 
and  diseases  of  the  lungs  may  displace  the  heart,  and  shift  the  spot  in 
which  its  impulse  is  i'elt.  Congenital  transposition  of  the  heart  has  the 
same  effect.  The  impulse  will  be  more  distinctly  felt,  ccetejHs  parihv,s, 
when  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  abrupt. 

733.  When  the  heart  beats  strongly,  and  especially  in  emaciated  sub- 
jects, its  movements  may  be  seen  as  well  as  felt,  and  their  force,  extent, 
and  nature  furnish  useful  indications.  When  the  heart  is  enlarged, 
these  movements  are  perceptible  in  the  epigastric  region, 

734.  The  heart  is  also  subject  to  irregularities  of  action  ;  such  as 
double  and  triple  impulse,  depending  generally  on  spa-smodic  and  partial 
contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  on  irregular  transmission  of  blood  from 
the  auricles;  to  intermittence,  inequality,  and  increased  or  diminished 
force.  As  these  produce  appreciable  changes  iu  the  pulse,  they  will  be 
considered  under  that  head. 

735.  Sounds  of  the  Heart. — The  natural  sounds  of  the  heart  are  two 
— a  dull,  prolonged  sound,  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles,  the  heart's  impulse,  and  the  pulse  in  the  larger  arteries  ;  and 
an  abrupt,  clear  sound  immediately  succeeding  the  first,  and  followed 
by  a  silent  interval.  The  first  sound  is  loudest  over  the  middle  of  the 
ventricles,  the  last  over  the  site  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  for  a  short 
distance  upwards  along  the  sternum.  They  are  most  distinct  when  the 
pulse  is  slow,  and  are  more  clear  in  thin  than  in  stout  persons.  We 
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niiiy  hear  tliem  in  our  own  persons  when  lying  on  the  left  side ;  and 
ill  disease  tliey  may  sometimes  be  heard  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
patient.  Tiie  intensity  of  the  sound  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the 
pracordia  increases. 

736.  In  stout  persons,  the  sounds  are  limited  to  the  region  of  the 
heart  itself;  in  narrow-chested  persons,  and  in  children,  they  may  be 
heard  all  over  the  chest,  before  as  well  as  behind.  Any  cause  which 
increases  the  conducting  power  of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  such  as  con- 
solidation of  the  lungs  in  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  extends  the  limits 
within  which  the  sounds  are  audible.  When  consolidation  is  contined 
to  the  right  side,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  ai'e  heard  more  distinctly  on 
that  side,  both  before  and  behind,  than  on  the  left. 

737.  Cause  of  the  Sounds. — The  dull,  heavy,  prolonged  first  sound 
is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  and  their  musculi  papil- 
lares,  sti  etching  the  cordte  tendinese  and  the  membranous  valves  (tri- 
cuspid and  bicuspid)  into  which  they  are  inserted.  The  second  sound 
is  owing  to  the  sudden  e.\pansion  and  flapping  together  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves. 

738.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  changed  in  intensity  or  in 
kind.  An  increased  loudness  of  sound  is  often  heard  during  nervous 
palpitations,  bo^h  by  the  patient  himself  and  by  his  attendants  ;  it  may 
also  be  produced  by  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  with  thinness  of  their 
parietes.  In  the  former  case,  the  impulse  is  inci'eased :  in  the  latter, 
diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  souurls  may  be  so  feeble  as  to  be 
heard  with  difficulty  ;  as  happens  in  genei'al  debility,  in  obstructed  pul- 
monary circulation,  when  the  heart  is  overloaded  with  blood,  in  soften- 
ing of  its  fibres,  and  in  excessive  hypertrophy.  In  the  latter  case,  there 
will  be  strong  impulse  with  weak  sounds. 

739.  In  cases  of  nervous  palpitation,  and  after  strong  exercise,  both 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  unusually  distinct ;  the  action  of  the  fibres  being 
strong  and  abrupt,  and  the  valves  of  the  aorta  closing  with  a  sudden 
jerk  :  hence  the  loudness  of  the  first  sound  and  the  abruptness  of  the 
second. 

740.  Of  the  sounds  present  in  unusual  or  diseased  conditions  of  the 
circulation,  some  belong  to  the  heart,  others  to  the  blood-vessels.  They 
are  the  following: — The  bellows  sound  (hru'it  de  soutflet),  the  simple 
blowing  sound,  the  hissing  sound,  the  sawing  sound  (bruit  de  scie),  the 
rasping  sound  (bruit  de  rape),  a  humming  sound  (bruit  de  diable),  a 
buzzing  sound  (bruit  de  mouche),  a  whizzing  soutid,  and  peculiar 
musical  sounds,  such  as  cooing,  whistling,  &c. 

741.  The  sounds  heard  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  large 
vessels  that  spring  from  it,  are  chiefly  the  bellows  sound  and  its  modifi- 
cations— the  sawing  or  rasping  sound,  and  the  musical  sounds. 

742.  The  bellov:s  sound  is  always  produced  when  there  is  a  marked 
disproportion  between  the  force  of  the  heart's  contractions  and  the  size 
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of  the  tubes  or  orifices  through  which  the  blood  has  to  pass.  It  may 
ai-ise — 1 .  In  healthy  persons,  during  yeiy  strong  contraction  of  the  heai  t, 
the  arteries  retaining  their  normal  size;  in  nervous  persons,  during 
violent  palpitations,  the  heart  contracting  both  quickly  and  forcibly ; 
in  chlorotic  females,  from,  as  is  thought,  a  tliin  condition  oF  the  blood  ; 
and  in  cases  of  great  debility  from  sudden  hfemorrhage.  In  these  cases 
the  sound  is  not  constant.  When  present,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  panting  noise  of  a  locomotive  starting  on  its  journey.  2.  From 
narrowing  of  the  orifices,  the  lieart  contracting  as  usual  or  with  increased 
foice  :  as  when  the  oi  ifice  of  the  aoi  ta  or  pulmonary  artery  is  contracted, 
with  or  without  enlargement  and  hypertrophy  of  the  corresponding 
ventricle.  3.  From  narrowing  of  the  orifices  by  vegetations,  incrus- 
tations, or  polypous  concretions  of  the  valves.  4.  From  adhesion  of 
the  aortic  or  auriculo-ventricular  valves  to  the  adjacent  walls. 

743.  The  young  stethoscopist  must  be  guarded  against  confounding 
a  rapid  tubular  respiration  with  a  bruit  de  soufflet.  When  the  true  causj 
of  the  sound  is  doubtful,  the  patient  must  be  made  to  hold  his  breath. 

The  place  in  which  abnormal  sounds  are  lieard,  and  the  sound  of  the 
heart  which  they  accompany,  often  enable  us  to  fix  on  their  precise  seat 
and  cause.  Thus,  sounds  heard  only  in  the  I'egion  of  the  heart  or  over 
the  valves,  and  becoming  indistinct  when  the  ear  follows  the  course  of 
the  aorta,  but  increasing  in  distinctness  as  tlie  ear  approaches  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  may  be  ascribed  to  disease  of  tlie  auriculo-venti'icular 
valves ;  or  to  causes  external  to  the  heart  itself,  and  having  the  peri- 
cardium for  their  seat.  On  the  other  hand,  sounds  heard  in  the  site  of 
the  valves,  and  remaining  equally  distinct  or  increasing  in  distinctness, 
as  the  ear  follows  the  course  of  the  lai-ge  vessels,  may  be  refer) ed  to 
diseases  of  the  coats  or  valves  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery.  Of 
the  two  am-iculo-ventricular  valves,  the  mitral  is  the  most  likely  seat 
of  disease.  Of  the  two  arteries  and  their  valves,  the  coats  and  valves 
of  the  aorta  are  the  most  liable  to  structural  disease. 

744.  If  the  abnormal  sounds  accompany  the  first  beat  of  the  heart, 
they  are  probably  due  to  disease  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  or 
of  the  valves  or  coats  of  the  arteries.  When  they  accompany  the  second 
sound,  they  probably  arise  from  disease  of  the  aortic  valves.  Double 
sounds  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  aui  iculo-ventricular  valves  coincid- 
ing with  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  ;  or  to 
disease  of  the  coats  and  valves  of  the  aorta. 

745.  A  more  exact  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  abnormal  valvular 
sounds  may  be  ari'ived  at  by  considering  together  the  position  of  the 
valves  and  the  direction  in  which  the  sounds  are  most  readily  conducted. 
In  the  case  of  the  tricuspid  the  valvular  sound  conducted  by  the  walls 
of  the  right  ventricle  would  be  most  distinctly  perceived  on  the  right 
side,  and  towards  the  base  of  the  heart;  while  abnormal  sounds  due  to 
disease  of  the  mitral  valve  would  be  most  distinctly  heard  on  the  left 
side,  and  towards  the  apex.  So  also  with  abnormal  sounds  due  to 
disease  of  the  two  great  arteries.  As  their  coats  will  be  the  best  con- 
ductors of  the  sounds  produced  at  the  roots  of  the  arteries  themselves, 
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or  in  any  part  of  tlieir  coarse,  the  sounds  will  continue  distinctly  audi- 
ble along  the  track  of  the  respective  vessels,  but  become  less  and  less 
distinct  as  the  ear  travels  in  a  direction  from  tlie  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  heart.  Aortic  murmurs,  therefore,  will  continue  distinct  behind 
the  middle  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  right  sub-clavi- 
cular space;  while  pulmonic  murmurs,  becoming  indistinct  in  that 
direction,  will  be  best  heard  at  the  left  of  the  sternum,  between  the 
second  and  third  ribs,  and  will  continue  distinct  in  the  track  of  the  left 
pulmonary  artery,  or  for  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  left 
sub-clavicular  space. 

746.  The  following  diagnosis  of  valvular  sounds  is  in  accordance 
with  these  statements. 

1.  A  murmur  with  the  fii'st  sound  of  the  heart  heard  over  the  site 
of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  distinct  at  c  (Fig.  45,  p.  165),  is  aortic. 

2.  A  murmur  with  the  first  sound  heard  in  the  same  situation,  but 
distinct  at  d,  is  pulmonic. 

3.  A  pi'olonged  murmur  with  the  second  sound,  loudest  over  the 
semilunar  valves,  is  due  to  regurgitation  through  those  valves, — of  the 
aorta,  if  the  sound  is  loudest  in  the  direction  c  e;  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  if  loudest  in  the  diiection  d  f ;  but  in  either  case  becoming  less 
intense,  as  the  ear  travels  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

4.  A  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  loudest  at  /,  is  from  tricuspid 
regurgitation. 

5.  A  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  loudest  at  e,  is  from  mitral  re- 
gurgitation. 

6.  A  murmur  with  the  second  sound,  loudest  at  e,  is  from  contrac- 
tion of  the  mitral;  if  loudest  at/,  fi'om  contraction  of  the  tiicuspid. 

Lastly,  as  a  general  rule,  a  murmur  with  either  sound  distinct  at  c 
and  d  is  semilunar ;  if  distinct  at  e  and  /,  it  is  auricular. 

747.  The  indication  afforded  by  abnormal  sounds  over  the  heart  and 
large  vessels  may  often  be  confirmed  or  corrected  by  placing  the  hand 
on  the  wrist,  while  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  sounds.  In  the 
case  of  abnormal  sounds  attributed  to  disease  of  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  valves,  if  the  sound  precede  the  pulse,  we  may  attribute  it  to  the 
entry  of  the  blood  into  the  ventricle :  if  it  be  synchronous  with  it,  to 
reflux.  In  this  latter  case,  the  presence  of  the  venous  pulse,  that  is  to 
say,  the  j)ulsation  of  the  large  veins  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  caused 
by  regurgitation  into  them,  indicates  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is 
atfected.  These  indications  may  also  be  confirmed  or  corrected  by 
attending  to  such  leading  symptoms  as  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and 
the  presence  of  hsemorrhages  and  dropsical  effusions.  For  instance,  an 
irregular,  unequal,  and  feeble  pulse  is  common  in  disease  of  the  mitral 
valve,  but  a  full,  hard,  regular,  thrilling^  pulse  in  disease  of  the  aorta. 
Drops'ies  are  more  common  in  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heai  t, 
affections  of  the  lungs  in  disease  of  the  left  side,  and  head  symptoms  in 
disease  of  the  aorta. 

748.  The  sounds  heai'd  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  from  causes  external 
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to  it,  are  superficial  friction  sounds,  generally  double,  and  in  rare  cases 
triple  or  fomfold.  They  arise  fiom  deposits  of  coaguhible  lymph  on  the 
pericardium,  or  from  other  morbid  formations  in  the  same  situation. 
They  ai-e  of  limited  extent,  and  are  not  heard  in  the  course  of  the  large 
vessels.  They  resemble  those  produced  by  depositions  of  lymph  on  the 
pleura,  and  vary  in  intensity,  fom  a  sound  closely  allied  to  the  bruit  de 
soufflet,  to  the  harsh  sound  produced  by  sawing  wood. 

749.  The  hand  applied  to  the  spot  where  an  abnormal  sound  is  heard 
perceives  a  peculiar  thrilling  vibratory  motion,  like  that  felt  on  touching 
the  back  of  a  c:it  in  the  act  of  puiTiug.  This  is  called  the  purring  tremor 
( fr^missement  cataire).  A  similar  thrill  is  sometimes  felt  under  strong 
pressui'e  in  the  healtliy  arteries  themselves,  after  profuse  loss  of  blood, 
and  in  aua;mia.  It  is  also  present  over  aneurismal  tumours,  in  aortic 
dilatations,  in  arterial  varix,  and  in  regui'gitant  valvular  disease. 

750.  The  most  common  sound  in  the  vessels  remote  from  the  heart  is 
the  bellows  mui'mur.  This  may  always  be  produced,  both  in  arteries  and 
veins,  by  tlie  firm  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  but  is  most  distinctly  heard 
in  chlorotic  females,  and  after  hsemoiThages.  It  is  heard  in  the  veins  of 
the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  but  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  the 
stethoscope  transmitted  to  the  iliac  veins,  or  aorta. 

751.  The  hiimming  sound  (bruit  de  diable)  and  the  buzzing  sound 
(bruit  de  mouche)  are  also  heard  in  different  states  of  the  vessels,  and  in 
the  large  veins  under  the  pressui'e  of  the  stethoscope.  They  may  be 
heard  in  most  anaemic  females  by  placing  the  stethoscope  with  a  firm 
pressure  in  the  supra-clavicular  space;  but  they  are  not  peculiar  to 
antemia.  They  are  generally  most  distinct  on  the  left  side,  but,  in  rare 
instances,  are  perceptible  only  on  the  right  side  or  only  on  the  left. 

752.  This  humming  or  buzzing  sound  is  distinguished  from  sounds 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  by  being  continuous.  Some- 
times, as  in  extreme  cases  of  anasmia,  a  humming  sound,  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  is  heard  at  the  same  time  with  a 
bellows  sound  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries. 
This  combination  is  best  heard  above  the  clavicles. 

753.  The  peculiar  whizzing  or  grating  sound  of  aneurism,  and  of 
aneurismal  varix  (an  accidental  opening  from  an  artery  into  a  vein), 
completes  the  history  of  valvular  sounds. 

4.  The  Pulse. 

754.  By  the  ear  or  hand  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  we  count 
the  number,  force,  quickness,  regularity,  and  degree  of  equality  of  its 
beats  ;  but  the  pulse  teaches  us  this  and  something  more.  It  is  a  mea- 
sure not  only  of  the  number,  force,  quickness,  regularity,  and  degree  of 
equality  of  the  heart's  contractions,  but  also  of  the  quantity  of  blood  sent 
forth  at  each  beat.  Hence  it  is  a  better  measure  of  the  circulation.  It 
would  be  a  perfect  one  were  it  not  that  the  coats  of  the  ai  teries  vaiy  in 
their  contractility.    But  this  circumstance  gives  the  pulse  an  additional 
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claim  to  attention  ;  for  it  serves  as  an  index  of  tlie  state  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  by  whicli  the  contractility  of  the  arteries  is  determined. 

755.  The  fallaciousness  of  the  pulse  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the 
proverb  has  furnished  a  good  excuse  for  neglect.  Substitute  the  word 
"  difficult  "  for  the  word  "fallacious,"  and  we  liave  a  motive  for  indus- 
try instead  of  an  apology  for  idleness.  Tlie  pulse  can  only  be  fallacious 
to  the  extent  to  which  we  are  ignorant  of  it ;  it  will  always  remain  dif- 
ficult even  to  tliose  who  understand  it  best.  The  difficulties  that  attach 
to  the  subject  are  the  same  which  beset  every  part  of  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  they  spring  from  the  same  causes — of  which  the 
chief  are  the  original  difference  in  degree  existing  between  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  healthy  body,  the  variable  intensity  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
and  the  many  combinations  of  which  those  causes  are  susceptible. 

756.  Some  precautions  are  necessaiy  in  examining  the  pulse  and  some 
directions  are  required.  The  first  precaution  to  be  observed  is,  to  wait 
a  certain  time  till  the  emotions  commonly  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
the  medical  attendant  have  subsided,  for  such  emotions  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  circulation.  For  the  purpose  of  counting  the  number  of 
beats,  a  single  finger  may  be  used;  but  in  oi'der  to  observe  the  more  mi- 
nute changes  of  the  pulse,  the  four  fingers  of  the  opposite  hand  should 
be  applied  in  the  course  of  the  radial  ai  tery,  with  a  moderately  firm  and 
equal  pressure.  By  compressing  the  artery  with  the  ring  or  little  finger, 
we  can  ascertain  by  the  forefinger  the  degree  of  compressibility.  In  in- 
fants and  very  young  children,  it  is  often  difficult  to  count  the  pulse  at 
the  wi'ist,  and  in  these  cases  the  beat  of  the  heart  should  be  preferred. 
The  pulse  of  infants  should,  if  possible,  be  counted  while  they  ai'e  asleep. 

757.  Of  all  the  characters  of  the  pulse,  its  frequency  is  tlie  one  most 
easily  ascertained.  This  usually  corresponds  witii  the  number  of  the 
heart's  contractions :  it  can  never  exceed  that  number,  thougli  it  may 
fall  short  of  it.  In  certain  forms  of  heart  disease,  the  ventricles  receive 
so  small  a  quantity  of  blood  that  no  impression  is  made  on  the  mass  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  and  the  impulse  does  not  reiich  the  radial  artery : 
or  the  heart,  contracts  witliout  having  any  blood  in  it ;  or  some  pressm-e, 
temporary  or  permanent,  exists  in  the  course  of  the  artery :  in  all  these 
cases,  the  pulse  is  imperceptible,  and  we  miss  some  of  its  beats.  In  syn- 
cope, all  the  beats  of  the  lieart  are  so  feeble  that  no  pulse  can  be  felt  at 
the  wrist. 

758.  The  number  of  the  pulse  in  health  vaiies  witli  age,  sex,  and  tem- 
perament ;  with  jxisture,  time  of  day,  sleep,  exercise,  food  ;  with  mental 
emotions ;  witli  temperature  and  density  of  the  air  ;  with  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  body  ;  and  with  the  strength  and  vigour.  Our  principil 
information  on  this  subject  is  condensed  in  the  following  images : — 

759.  Age.  Infancy. — The  number  of  the  pulse  is  very  variable  in 

infants.  In  the  healthy  infant  asleep  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  Heberden 
found  it  to  be  between  130  and  140  ;  and,  according  to  Quetclet,  the  num- 
bers immediately  after  birth,  both  for  males  and  females,  are  as  follow : — 

Maximum,  165;  Minimum,  104;  Mean,  135;  Range,  61. 
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The  following  numbers  are  from  Billard  ;  the  averages  are  approxi- 
mations : — 

Max.  Min.        Mean.  Range. 

1  to  10  days     180  :  less  than  80  (in  18)  106  ;  more  than  100 

1  to  2  months  150;  ....    10  .  .  .  103;  80 

1  to  3  months  100 ;  ...  .   70  .  .  .    87 ;  30 

The  pulse  of  the  infant  at  birth,  and  for  some  time  after,  is.,  therefore, 
very  vaiiable,  and  is  little  to  be  depended  on  as  an  indication  of  health. 

7i)0.  From  infancy  till  towards  the  middle  of  life,  the  number  of  the 
pulse  progressively  diminishes,  to  increase  again  slightly  iu  the  decline  of 
life.  The  following  table,  founded  on  an  aggregate  of  about  700  obser- 
vations, of  which  the  greater  number  were  made  by  myself,  shows,  for 
the  Hrst  25  years  of  life,  the  average  and  extreme  numbers  of  the  pulse, 
without  distinction  of  sex,  time  of  day,  or  posture  of  the  body.  The 
table  shows  an  uninteiTupted  fall  from  128  to  90,  in  the  first  seven  years 
of  life,  and  a  further  fnll  (with  irregularities  due  to  the  small  number  of 
observations)  during  the  18  years  which  follow  :  also  a  range,  for  the 
whole  peiiod  of  25  years,  varying  firom  56  to  29,  and  displaying  a  pro- 
gressive decrease  with  fluctuations  dependent  on  the  same  cause. 


Age. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Range. 
50 

1 

158 

108 

128 

2 

136 

84 

107 

52 

3 

124 

84 

106 

40 

4 

124 

80 

105 

44 

5 

133 

80 

101 

53 

6 

124 

70 

95 

54 

7 

128 

72 

90 

56 

8 

112 

72 

92 

40 

9 

114 

65 

87 

49 

10 

120 

76 

91 

44 

11 

100 

56 

84 

44 

12 

120 

70 

94 

50 

13 

112 

70 

84 

42 

14 

114 

68 

86 

46 

15 

112 

60 

84 

52 

16 

104 

66 

83 

38 

17 

102 

54 

76 

48 

18 

104 

58 

74 

46 

19 

108 

60 

76 

48 

20 

106 

52 

72 

54 

21 

99 

59 

74 

40 

22 

96 

41 

68 

55 

23 

100 

60 

74 

40 

24 

84 

52 

71 

32 

25 

88 

59 

73 

29 

761.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  pulse  at  different 
ages,  based  on  twenty-five  observations  at  each  age,  all  of  which  obser- 
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vations  were  made  in  apparently  healthy  persons,  fasting,  at  rest,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  in  a  sitting  posture: — 


Age. 

Males. 

j  Fem.axes. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Range. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Range. 

1  week, 

160 

104 

128 

56 

160 

104 

128 

56 

2  to  7  vears 

128 

72 

97 

56 

128 

70 

98 

d8 

(  14- 

108 

70 

84 

38 

120 

70 

94 

50 

14—21 

108 

60 

76 

48 

124 

56 

f2 

68 

21—28 

100 

53 

73 

47 

114 

54 

80 

60 

28—35 

92 

56 

70 

36 

94 

62 

78 

32 

35—42 

90 

48 

68 

42 

100 

56 

78 

44 

42—49 

96 

50 

70 

46 

!  106 

64 

77 

42 

49—56 

92 

46 

67 

46 

96 

64 

76 

32 

56—63 

84 

56 

68 

28 

108 

60 

77 

48 

63—70 

96 

54 

70 

42 

100 

52 

78 

48 

70—77 

94 

54 

67 

40 

104 

54 

81 

50 

77—84 

97 

50 

71 

47 

105 

64 

82 

41 

762.  The  pulse  of  the  adult  male,  then,  may  be  stated  at  70,  that  of 
the  adult  female  at  80;  the  highest  number  is  somewhat  less  than  100 
in  the  male,  and  somewhat  more  than  110  in  the  female ;  the  least  num- 
ber in  each  is  about  50.  The  range  (difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  numbers)  extends  from  28  to  56  in  the  male,  average  43 ;  and 
from  32  to  68  in  the  female,  average  48.  The  lowest  number  in  the 
table  is  46  ;  the  lowest  observed  by  Floyer,  was  55. 

763.  Much  lower  numbers  have,  however,  been  met  with  in  healthy 
pei-sons.  Heberden  records,  42, 30,  and  even  26  beats  in  a  man  whose 
"  chief  distemper  "  was  the  age  of  fourscore  ;  and  Fordyce,  26,  in  an  old 
man  in  the  Charter-house.  In  a  young  man  whose  pulse  is  not  included 
in  the  table  (he  then  suffered  from  slight  dyspepsia,  and  has  since  died 
of  consumption),  I  have  repeatedly  counted  as  low  as  38  beats  ;  and  in 
a  medical  man  who  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  weakness  by  a  succes- 
sion of  exhausting  maladies,  and  slowly  recovered  health  and  strength, 
1  have  counted  as  lew  as  30  beats ;  which,  or  a  near  approach  to  it,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  usual  number  at  an  interval  of  some  years  fiom  the 
date  of  his  recovery.  Pulses  as  low  as  16  or  even  14  are  on  record,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  persons  in  whom  they  occurred  were  healthy. 
Falconer  has  observed  pulses  of  36  and  24  in  women,  and  Dr.  Graves 
one  of  3,8. 

764.  In  disease,  extraordinarily  small  numbers  have  been  counted  ; 
one  case  is  reported  by  M.  Piorry,  in  which  theie  were  17  beats  in  a 
minute;  in  a  case  of  epilepsy  (Sir  W.  Burnett)  the  number  was  14; 
Heberden  was  told  of  a  pulse  of  12  or  16 ;  and  in  a  remarkable  case  of 
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injury  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  followed  after  an  interval  by  fits 
of  syncope  with  convulsions,  the  pulse  was  usually  about  33,  but  fell 
during  the  fits  to  12, 10,  8,  "  and  at  three  or  four  different  times,  when 
the  patient  was  quite  insensible,  and  not  in  a  fit,"  7J  in  a  minute, 
(lilr.  Holbeiton,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  1841.)  These  low  frequencies  of 
pulse  are  generally  little  affected  by  stimuli,  and,  as  in  the  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Graves,  remain  unaltered  by  febrile  attacks. 

The  pulse  often  falls  very  low  during  convalescence  from  fevers  and 
other  exhausting  maladies ;  and  a  very  infrequent  pulse  has  been  speci- 
ally noted  among  the  anomalous  symptoms  of  diphtheria. 

765.  It  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  exceptions  of 
an  opposite  kind — that  is,  cases  of  great  frequency  of  pulse ;  but  I  have 
not  met  with  any  well-authenticated  instances.  In  disease,  very  high 
numbers  have  been  encountered.  Dr.  Joy  counted  200  in  a  case  of 
acute  hydrocephalus,  and  I  was  informed  by  a  medical  man,  that  during 
occasional  violent  fits  of  palpitation  he  counted  in  his  own  person  250 
beats  in  the  minute,  and  that  a  medical  friend  corroborated  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  number.  Heberden  met  with  a  pulse  of  180,  though 
Floyer  thought  that  the  greatest  number  which  could  be  counted  was 
140.  I  have  myself  counted  upwards  of  170  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  and  during  the  rapid  formation  of  diffused  abscess  of  the  arm,  in 
a  boy  ten  years  of  age  suffering  from  a  fatal  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  I 
distinctly  counted  264  beats  in  the  minute,  being  nearly  nine  in  two 
seconds. 

766.  Sex. — On  comparing  the  two  columns  of  the  last  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  pulse  of  the  female  has  nearly  the  same  number  as  that 
of  the  male  up  to  seven  years,  but  that  at  more  advanced  periods  of  life 
the  female  pulse  is  in  excess  by  from  6  to  14  beats,  the  average  excess 
being  9.  The  pulse,  too,  has  a  greater  range  in  the  female ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  its  highest  and  lowest  num- 
bers ;  the  female  pulse  being  often  much  more  frequent  than  the  male, 
while  in  other  instances  it  falls  nearly  as  low. 

767.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  bear  in  mind  the  number  of  the  pulse  in  the 
two  se.xes  for  the  several  periods  specified  in  the  tables,  the  following 
approximate  figures  may  assist  the  memory  : — 


1.  At  birth 

2.  Infancy 

3.  Childhood  . 

4.  Youth 

5.  Adult  Age  . 

6.  Old  Age 

7.  Decrepitude 


140 

120 
100 

90 

75 

70 

75-80 


An  addition  of  about  10  beats  will  have  to  be  made  to  4,  5,  and  6,  in 
order  to  give  the  numbers  in  the  female. 

7G8.  Temperament. — Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  influence  of 
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temperament  on  the  pulse.  It  is  prohably  more  frequent  in  the  sanguine 
and  uervous  than  in  the  lymphatic  and  bilious;  but  I  have  counted  a 
pulse  of  50  in  a  youth  under  '20  years  of  age,  with  every  maik  of  the 
sanguine  temperament. 

769.  Posture. — In  the  healthy  adult  male  the  mean  frequency  of  the 
pulse  in  the  different  postures  is  as  follows : — 

Standing,  79;  sitting,  70;  lying,  67  ;  including  all  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

Standing,  81 ;  sitting,  71  ;  lying,  66  ;  excluding  all  exceptions. 
In  the  adult  female  of  the  same  mean  age  the  numbers  are — 
Standing,  89  ;  sitting,  82  ;  lying,  80  ;  including  all  exceptions. 
Standing,  91;  sitting,  84;  lying,  80  ;  excluding  all  exceptions. 

770.  The  extremes  are  very  remote  from  these  mean  numbers. 
Thus,  in  men,  the  difference  between  standing  and  sitting  has  been  ob- 
served as  high  as  26,  ami  as  low  as  0 ;  that  between  sitting  and  lying 
as  high  as  18,  and  as  low  as  0  ;  and  that  between  standing  and  lying  as 
high  as  44,  and  as  low  as  0.  In  women,  differences  scarcely  less  marked 
have  been  observed.  Numerous  exceptions  also  exist  to  the  rule  that 
the  pulse  is  more  frequent  sitting  than  lying,  and  standing  than  sitting. 
The  effect  of  change  of  posture  on  the  same  number  of  the  pulse  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  in  males  as  in  females,  and  neai'ly  three  times  as 
great  in  adults  as  in  early  youth. 

771.  The  effect  of  change  of  posture  increases  with  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  tables  : — 


MALES. 


51-70 

71-90 

91-110 

111-130 

standing 

Lying  .... 

61 

52 

81 
68 
67 

101 
82 
74 

120 
93 
81 

•Difference  between) 
standing  and  lying) 

9 

14 

27 

39 

FEMALES. 


61-80 

81-100 

101-120 

Standing 

Sitting  .     .     •  • 
Lying  .     .     .  • 

71 
67 
63 

92 
85 
83 

108 
97 
90 

Difference  between) 
standing  and  lying) 

8 

9 

18 
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772.  The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  decrease  as  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse  increases,  and  for  the  higher  numbers  entirely  disappear.  The 
eBect  of  change  of  posture  on  the  same  number  is  greater  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  evening.  When  the  head  is  placed  lower  than  the  body  the 
pulse  falls. 

773.  The  number  of  the  pulse  in  the  different  postures  is  determined 
by  the  muscular  effort  required  to  support  the  body  in  those  postures. 

774.  The  effect  of  change  of  position  is  much  increased  by  debility, 
but  diminished  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Graves,  is 
reduced  to  zei  o  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

775.  Period  of  the  Day. — The  pulse  of  the  healthy  male  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  more  frequent  morning  than  evening,  and  diminishes  pro- 
gressivelv  as  the  day  advances.  To  this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions  in 
men,  and  still  more  in  women.  The  fail  is  also  more  rapid  and  uniform  in 
the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  It  is  also  a  general  rule  that  all  ex- 
citing causes  act  more  powerfully  on  the  pulse  in  the  morning  than  in 
the  evening. 

776.  In  experiments  on  the  pulse  in  my  own  person,  I  found  that  the 
effect  of  the  same  food  on  the  same  number  of  the  pulse  was,  taking  one 
exjieriment  with  another,  nearly  twice  as  great,  and  lasted  moi  e  than  three 
times  as  long,  in  the  morning  ;  while  in  more  than  one  instance  the  same 
food  which  in  the  morning  raised  the  pulse  from  5  to  12  beats,  and  kept 
it  raised  for  one  or  two  hours,  had  no  effect  whatever  in  the  evening. 

777.  Sleep. — The  pulse  falls  considerably  in  sleep.  Quetelet  found 
a  difference  of  10  beats  in  an  adult  female,  the  same  difference  in  a  girl 
from  three  to  four  years  old,  and  in  a  boy  from  four  to  five  years  a  dif- 
ference of  16  beats.    Sleeplessness  excites  the  circulation. 

778.  Exercise. — This  excites  the  pulse  more  than  any  other  cause. 
It  may  raise  it  to  more  than  three  times  its  natural  numberl  Change 
of  postui  e  is  but  a  particular  case  of  this.  After  severe  and  continued 
exertion,  as  I  have  shown  experimentally,  the  pulse  suffers  the  same 
collapse  as  the  other  functions,  and  falls  much  below  its  natural  number. 
Passive  exercise  also  excites  the  pulse. 

779.  Food. — The  pulse  is  little  affected  by  vegetable  food,  more  by 
animal  substances,  most  of  all  by  warm  drinks.  Spirituous  liquors  and 
tobacco,  even  though  used  habitually,  raise  it ;  cold  liquids  lower  it. 

780.  Mental  Emotions. — These  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  pulse,  the 
exciting  p;issions  raising  it,  the  depressing  passions  lowering  it.  The  ap- 
prehension which  j)atients  feci  in  the  presence  of  their  physician  is  well 
known  to  excite  the  pulse,  and  the  caution  not  to  count  it  till  the  ex- 
citement has  ceased  is  as  old  as  Cclsus. 

781.  Temperature  of  the  Air. — Cold  air  lowers  the  pulse,  warm  air 
raises  it.  When  Sir  C.  Blagden  remained  eight  minutes  in  air  heated 
to  260°,  the  pulse  rose  to  144,  double  its  natural  number. 
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782.  Density  of  the  Air, — On  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  De  Saus- 
sure  found  the  pulses  that  beat  49,  66,  and  72  times  respectively  at 
Chamounix,  raised  to  98,  112,  and  100. 

783.  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Body. — The  pulse  is  more  frequent  in 
that  degree  of  plethora  wliich  falls  short  of  overloading  the  heart  with 
blood  ;  its  frequency  is  but  little  increased  when  the  heart  is  oppressed. 
Compression  of  flie  arteries  raises  the  pulse  by  producing  the  first  degree 
of  plethora.  A  slight  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  lowers  the  pulse; 
a  considerable  decrease  raises  it. 

784.  Dehility — In  debility  without  disease  the  pulse  falls :  itiisesin 
extreme  weakness,  or  when  debility  is  complicated  with  irritation. 

785.  The  common  causes  of  increased  frequency  of  pulse  in  healthy 
persons,  therefore,  are  tlie  following  :  Muscular  exeiiion,  active  and  pas- 
sive exercise,  a  change  from  a  posture  requiring  less  effort  to  one  requiring 
more,  food  (especially  warm  drinks,  spirituous  liquors,  and  tobacco), 
heat,  diminished  pressure  of  air,  extreme  debility,  sleeplessness,  the  first 
degree  of  plethora,  and  exciting  passions  and  emotions. 

786.  The  chief  causes  of  diminished  frequency,  on  the  other  hand, 
are,  sleep,  fatigue  (provided  it  be  not  carried  to  excess),  change  of  pos- 
tal e  from  one  requiring  greater  effort  to  one  lequiring  less,  the  inverted 
position  of  the  body,  continued  I'est,  debility  without  disease  (provided 
it  be  not  extreme),  cold  applied  externally  or  taken  internally,  increased 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  depressing  passions. 

787.  Other  characters  of  the  pulse,  besides  its  frequency,  deserve 
notice.  The  pulse  of  healthy  men  may  be  described  as  regular,  mode- 
rately full,  compressible,  and  lising  slowly  under  the  finger;  that  of 
healthy  women  and  children  as  smaller  and  quicker  in  the  beat.  The 
))ulse  in  the  sanguine  temperament  is  full,  hard,  and  quick;  in  the 
lymphatic  temperament,  slower  in  the  beat.  Jn  old  age  the  pulse  is 
often  rendered  hard  by  the  increased  firmness  of  the  arteries. 

788.  Exceptions  also  occur  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  pulse,  instances 
having  been  observed  in  which  the  pulse  was  irregulai-  or  even  inter- 
mittent in  health,  and  regular  in  disease,  resuming  its  intermittent  cha- 
racter on  lecovery.  Hebei'den  I'ecords  two  cases  in  which  the  pulse 
that  was  both  irregular  and  unequal  in  health,  became  regular  during 
illness.  Jn  some  persons  this  in eguiaiity  occurs  on  every  slight  attack 
of  indigestion,  especially  where  much  flatulence  is  present. 

789.  The  number  of  the  pulse,  then,  though  a  point  of  much  impoit- 
ance  is  not  the  only  one  that  demands  attention :  it  has  other  charac- 
ters of  at  least  equal  value.  The  following  description  and  explanation 
of  them  will  be  found  useful. 

790.  The  impression  made  on  the  finger  by  the  pulse  is  compoundeci 
(a)  of  the  beat  of  the  heart,  (6)  of  the  reaction  of  the  aorta  and  large 
vessels,  (c)  of  tiie  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  {d)  of  the  con- 
sistence of  the  blood,  and  (e)  of  the  state  of  the  aortic  valves. 
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791.  (a)  The  characters  of  the  pulse  which  depend  upon  the  degree 
and  mode  of  the  heart's  contraction  are  the  following  : — 

Number  of  the  heart's  contractions. — Pulse  frequent,  ivfrequent. 

Regularitg  of  the  heart's  contractions. — Pulse  regular,  irregular 
(intervals  unequal),  intermittent  (intervals  equal). 

Quantity  of  blood  expelled  by  the  heart.  Pulse  large  (full),  small. 
If  the  quantity  at  each  beat  is  the  same,  the  pulse  is  equal ;  if  different, 
unequ>al. 

Time  occupied  by  each  beat  of  the  heart. — Pulse  slow  (labouring), 
quick  (sharp),  very  quick  (jerking  or  bounding). 

792.  ib)  The  strong  and  firm  reaction  of  the  healthy  elastic  coat  of 
the  arteries  produces  a  steady  \)\x\sq  \  the  absence  of  this  reaction  in  the 
large  arterial  trunks  occasions  the  peculiar  thrilling  pulse  of  aortic 
disease  and  of  aneurism.  The  following  modifications  are  due  to  this 
cause : — 

Elasticity  of  the  arteries  increased. — Pulse  hard  (strong,  sharp, 
wiry,  incompressible). 

Elasticity  of  the  arteries  diminished. — ^Pulse  soft  (weak,  yielding 
compressible). 

Elasticity  lost  in  the  large  arterial  trunks. — Vuhe  jerking,  thrilling, 
vibrating. 

793.  (c)  The  character  of  the  pulse  is  further  modified  by  the  degree 
of  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  the  coats  of  the  smaller 
arteries  contain.  This  condition  may  be  conveniently  expressed  bv  the 
word  tone.  It  exists  in  every  degree  from  the  tense  state  of  high  ner- 
vous excitement  or  rude  robust  health,  down  to  the  fiabby  condition  of 
collapse,  shock,  or  extreme  debility. 

794.  (c?)  The  influence  which  the  consistence  of  tlie  blood  has  in 
modifying  the  pulse  is  best  seen  in  extreme  cases  of  anaemia,  in  which 
an  important  element  being  deficient,  the  pulse  assumes  the  thrill  that 
in  other  cases  is  due  to  a  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  arteries, 

795.  (e)  The  state  of  the  aortic  valves  has  a  marked  effect  on  the 
])ulse.  In  health  their  prompt  closure  keeps  the  arterial  system  full, 
and  conduces  to  the  steady  character  of  the  pulse.  But  when  the  valves 
are  so  diseased  as  to  prevent  their  closure,  and  allow  regurgitation  into 
the  left  ventricle,  each  pulse  is  peculiarly  distinct,  the  wave  caused  by 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  being  felt  as  if  the  blood  were  '  shot 
under  the  finger,'  the  vessel  in  the  interval  being  unusually  empty. 
This  pulse  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  jerking  pulse  of  anajmia. 

796.  The  foregoing  characters  of  the  pulse  are  rarely,  if  ever,  met 
with  separate,  but  admit  of  various  combinations,  of  which  the  ibllowing 
are  the  most  important: — 

Pulse  frequent,  large,  soft. — (Compounded  of  a  fi  equent  beat  of  the 
heart,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  sent  out  by  each  contraction,  and  an 
artery  wanting  in  elasticity  and  tone.)  This  pulse  accompanies  the  pre- 
monitory stage  of  many  febrile  and  exanthematous  diseases,  such  as  scar- 
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latina,  quinsey,  erysipelas,  typhus  and  enteric  fever,  the  first  stage  of 
pneumonia,  &c.  It  is  also  present  in  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart. 

Pulse  frequent, large, hard. — (Compounded  of  a  fj-equent  beat  of  the 
heart,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  sent  out  at  each  beat,  and  an  artery  full 
of  elasticity  and  tone,)  The  pulse  of  tlie  first  degree  of  plethora  and  of 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Pulse  rather  frequent,  large,  slow  (labouring). — Compounded  of  a 
rather  frequent  and  slow  beat  of  the  heart,  and  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
sent  out  at  each  contraction,')  The  pulse  of  a  greater  degi  ee  of  jjlethora, 
the  heart  overloaded  with  blood, 

Vnhe  frequent,  large,  hard,  quick. — (Compounded  of  a  frequent  and 
quick  beat,  a  large  circulation  of  blood,  and  an  artery  full  of  elasticity 
and  tone,)    The  pulse  of  inflammatory  fever. 

Vuhe  freqiient,  large,  hard,  thrilling. — (Compounded  of  a  frequent 
beat  of  the  heai't,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  sent  out  at  each  beat,  the 
artery  at  the  wrist  elastic  and  -  full  of  tone,  with  a  loss  of  elasticity  in 
the  larger  arterial  trunks.)  The  characteristic  pulse  of  aneurism  and 
of  dilated  aorta,  without  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood. 

V\\\5&  frequent,  small,  quick. —  Compounded  of  a  frequent  beat  of  the 
heart,  a  quick  contraction,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  sent  out  at 
each  beat.)  This  is  the  characteristic  pulse  of  phthisis  in  males,  and  of 
anasmia  In  females.  In  a  moderate  degree,  indeed.  It  is  the  character 
that  marks  the  female  fiulse,  and  is  ])resent  in  an  exaggerated  form  in 
all  the  less  severe  disorders  of  women.  With  the  addition  of  extreme 
hardness  it  is  the  pulse  of  hyperti  ophy  with  contraction  of  the  heart. 

Pulse  unequal  and  irregular,  frequent  or  infrequent. — (Compounded 
of  a  variable  quantity  of  blood  sent  out  at  each  contraction,  and  of  con- 
tractions performed  in  unequal  times.)  As  the  quantity  of  blood  sent 
forth  by  the  heart  may  depend  upon  one  of  two  causes, — diminished 
supply  from  the  auricle,  or  want  of  power  in  the  heart, — this  pulse 
may  indicate  mitral  valve  disease,  or  atrophy  or  softening  of  the  heart. 
It  may  depend,  also,  on  causes  which  render  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
left  auricle  variable.  Hence  it  occurs  in  some  diseases  of  the  lungs.  A 
similar  pulse  may  occur  suddenly  as  the  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
a  larae  polypus  in  the  left  ventricle,  or  from  pressure  exercised  upon  the 
heart  by  efTusion  into  the  pericardium. 

Pulse  infrequent,  large,  /inrt/.— (Compounded  of  an  infrequent  beat 
of  the  heart,  a  full  supply  of  blood,  and  an  artery  in  a  state  of  elasticity 
and  tone.)  A  pulse  met  with  In  apoplexy  before  depletion  has  been 
j)ractised,  in  hydrocephalus,  in  compression  of  the  brain,  in  naicotism, 
and  in  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Pulse  infrequent,  quick. — (Compounded  of  an  infr-equent  and  a  quick 
beat  of  tlie  heart.)  A  pulse  sometimes  met  with  in  the  hysteric  female, 
and  in  very  rare  cases  of  plithisis  in  the  male. 

797.  These  are  the  leading  combinations  of  the  chief  elements  of  the 
pulse.  They  are  given  pni'tly  as  examples  of  the  use  of  terms,  partly 
as  hints  to  those  who  may  wish  to  follow  out  the  study  of  the  pulse. 
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798.  Taken  in  combination  with  otlier  symptoms,  the  pulse  furnishes 
important  indications  m  all  diseases  ;  while  in  pulmonary  oonsuinption 
and  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  it  often  gives  the  earliest  clue  to 
the  existence  of  an  obscure  and  lurking  malady. 

799.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  pulse  is  free  from 
the  uncertainties  that  attach  to  all  other  symptoms  of  disease.  On  the 
contrary,  we  encounter,  from  time  to  time,  remarkable  exceptions  to 
general  rules.  There  are  no  characters  of  the  puis?,  for  instance,  more 
generally  present  than  those  just  indicated  as  occumng  in  jmlmonary 
consumption,  especially  iu  men  ;  but  among  some  hundreds  of  cases 
confoiming  to  tlie  rule  of  increased  frequency,  we  meet  with  a  single 
case  in  which  the  number  ialls  short  even  of  the  average  in  health.  In 
one  case  I  counted  a  pulse  of  64  in  the  erect  posture.  The  dyspeptic 
patient  referred  to  at  §  763,  as  having  a  pulse  of  38,  died  several  years 
afterwards  of  pulmonary  consumption.  In  other  diseases  and  states  of 
system  usually  ciiaracterised  by  great  frequency  of  pulse,  curious  excep- 
tions do  occasionally  take  place.  Thus,  there  have  been  epidemics  of 
continued  fever  characterised  by  a  very  low  frequency;  and  cases  of  all 
the  more  severe  febiile  disoixlers  marked  by  the  same  cuiious  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  Thus,  Dr.  Wells  counted  a  pulse  of  58  in  a  boy  eight  years 
of  age,  sufleiing  from  anasarca  after  scarlatina.  Of  the  striking  differ- 
ence of  frequency  that  may  exist  in  two  jieisons  suffering  from  the  same 
disease,  Heberden  gives  a  good  illustration.  Two  young  women  were 
ill  of  the  same  infectious  fever,  and  the  pulse  of  the  one  was  never 
above  84,  while  the  pul-e  of  the  other  w:-is  counted  as  high  as  ISO.  Both 
recovered.  The  low  frequency  in  the  first  case  was  thought  to  be  due  to 
the  state  of  the  brain,    which  was  afl'ected  comatously." 

800.  The  pulse  in  d'sease  is  also  subject  to  great  variations  in  the 
same  persons,  either  within  short  intervals  of  time,  or  in  states  of  system 
in  otlier  respjcts  apparently  the  same.  Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
typhus  fever  to  find  the  pulse  varying  in  a  few  hours  from  40  or  50 
beats  to  120  or  130  ;  and  in  a  c  ise  of  phthisis,  the  pulse,  which  was  64 
in  one  attack,  was  120  in  a  second,  not  distinguishable  from  the  first 
by  any  other  symptom. 

Ciianges  in  the  irequency  of  the  pulse  in  either  direction  afford  very 
important  indications  in  disease.  Thus,  Heberden  remarks,  "  that  before 
some  critical  swelling  or  deposit  of  matter  begins  to  show  itself  in  feversj 
the  pulse  will  be  so  rapid  and  indistinct  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being 
counted,"  a  statement  confirmed  by  the  case  cited  in  §  765.  The  same 
accurate  observer  tells  us  that  if,  in  an  illness,  a  pulse  of  feverish  quick- 
ness all  at  once  becomes  quiet,  while  all  the  other  bad  signs  are  aggra- 
vated, we  are  to  susjiect  a  translation  of  the  diseased  condition  to  the 
brain,  and  to  apprehend  apoplexy,  palsy,  or  death :  and,  again,  that  if 
the  pulse  of  a  child  be  15  or  20  below  the  healthy  standard,  with  signs 
of  considerable  illness,  the  brain  is  certainly  affected. 

801.  Besides  the  simple  characters  of  the  pulse  already  described, 
others  less  common  anrl  more  obscure  have  been  mentioned  by  authors. 
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of  which  the  following  are  examples: — The  redoubled  pulse  {dterotus, 
hisferiens,  bisiliens),  when  two  strokes  follow  each  other  rapidly,  and 
are  separated  from  the  two  succeeding  ones  by  a  pause — a  puLse  said  to 
indicate  approaching  hajmorrhage  ;  the  incident  pulse  {incidens,  inci- 
duus),  when  the  second  pulsation  is  weaker  than  the  first,  the  third  than 
the  fourth,  after  which  there  is  a  stroke  as  strong  as  the  first:  this  is 
the  critical  pulse  of  the  old  wi  iteis  ;  the  pulsus  caprisans,  admirably 
named,  but  rarely  felt;  it  consists  in  a  small  pulse,  succeeded  after  a 
short  interval  by  a  large  one,  conveying  the  impression  of  an  unsuccess- 
iiil  effort,  followed  by  the  overcoming  of  an  obstacle. 

Much  light  has  been  already  thi-own  on  the  variations  of  the  pulse 
in  health  and  disease,  and  more  may  be  confidently  expected,  by  the 
use  of  the  sphygmograph  invented  by  M.  Marey,  and  improved  in  some 
minor  details  by  Dr.  t^anderson.  This  ingenious  instrument  may  be 
described  as  a  skilful  combination  of  springs  and  levers,  by  which  all 
the  changes  that  occur  in  the  radial  artery  in  a  short  period  of  time  can 
be  correctly  exaggerated  and  traced  on  paper,  or  on  an  oblong  fragment 
of  smoked  glass. 

It  may  be  well  to  show  by  examples  the  striking  differences  that 
have  been  ascertained  to  exist  between  the  pulse  in  health  and  in  one 
or  two  diseased  conditions.     The  curves  in  Fig.  46  show — 1.  The 
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firm  lono-  pulse  of  vigorous  health.  2.  The  soft  pulse  of  ordinary 
health.  The  hard  pulse  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  4.  The  undu- 
litory  pulse  of  typhus.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  the  pulse 
is  indicated  as  well  as  its  character.  Thus,  the  pulse  in  1  is  50  ;  in  2, 
56'  in  3  70  •  in  4,  160,  These  outlines  are  selected  from  the  plates 
given  by' Dr.  Sanderson  in  his  excellent  '  Handbook  of  the  Sphygmo- 
o-raph,'  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  information. 
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S02.  The  number  and  character  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
tlie  relation  they  bear  to  the  circulation,  frequently  eng:ige  attention  at 
the  bedside.  In  order  to  appreciate  l  ightly  their  value  as  signs  of  disease, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  muscles  of  respiration  aie  under  the 
control  both  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  nerves,  and  that  tlieir  subor- 
dination to  the  will  renders  them  liable  to  all  those  affections  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  in  which  volition  is  suspended,  lost,  or  interfered 
with,  such  as  chorea,  tetanus,  and  hysteria. 

803.  As  respiration  may  be  in  part  a  voluntary  act,  it  is  necessaiy 
in  experimental  inquiries  to  eliminate  the  disturbing  element  of  the  will. 
For  this  puipose,  I  have  devised  an  instrument  which  registers  the 
number  of  respiiatioas  during  a  considerable  iutei  val  without  l  equiring 
the  attention  of  the  experimenter,    (See  §  670.) 

804.  At  the  bedside,  the  same  object  may  be  secured  by  placing  the 
hand  of  the  patient  on  the  abdomen,  as  if  with  a  view  of  counting  the 
pulse.  By  relaxing  the  gi-asp  on  tlie  wrist,  and  allowing  the  hand  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  movements  of  the  abdomen,  the  respirations  may 
be  counted,  and  the  interference  of  the  will,  always  called  into  play 
when  attention  is  attracted  to  the  breathing,  be  avoided.  By  this  means, 
too.  the  pulse  and  breathing  may  be  counted  in  succession,  and  compared. 
This  precaution  of  holding  the  wrist  should  be  observed  even  when,  the 
respirations  being  audible,  we  prefer  to  count  them  by  the  ear. 

805.  Number  of  the  Respirations. — This  is  subject  to  at  least  as 
much  variety  as  that  of  the  pulse.  The  number  of  respirations  in  a 
minute  is  usually  stated  at  18,  or  about  one  to  every  four  beats  of  the 
pulse.  For  the  adult  male  the  estimates  of  authors  vary  from  14  to  26 
in  a  minute. 

806.  Tlie  respiration,  like  the  pulse,  varies  in  frequency  with  age, 
sex,  posture,  and  time  of  day — witii  exercise,  rest,  and  sleep. 

807.  A(je  arid  Quetelet  obtained  the  following  results  from 
about  three  hundred  observations  on  males,  and  a  smaller  number  on 
females : — 


Number  of  the  Resinrations. 


AGE. 
At  bilth 


23  to  70  27  to  08 


MALE.  FEMALE 


o  years 
15-20 
20—25 
25—30 
30—50 


16  to  24  19 

14  to  24  17 

15  to  21 


32 


11  to  23  19 


808.  The  range  of  my  own  respiration,  from  my  twenty-eighth  to  my 
tiiirtieth  year,  as  founded  on  numerous  experiments,  with  tlie  self-regis- 
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tering  instrument,  in  different  postures  and  under  different  circumstances, 
was  12  to  22. 

809.  Vierordt  obtained,  as  the  result  of  observations  on  his  own  per- 
son, in  the  sitting  posture,  a  maximum  of  15,  a  minimum  of  9,  and  an 
average  of  12.  Hutchinson,  in  rough  and  inexact  experiments  on  1714 
healthy  males  in  the  same  posture,  found  a  minimum  of  6,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  41  ;  while  the  greater  number  were  found  fo  breathe  20  times 
in  the  minute,  and  a  very  large  proportion  between  16  and  24  times.  The 
recorded  frequency  of  respiration  in  the  persons  of  the  principal  experi- 
menters on  that  function  ranges  from  14  to  27. 

810.  Posture. — The  results  of  a  large  number  of  observations,  made 
on  my  own  peison,  by  the  self-registering  instrument,  were  as  follows: 
— For  a  pulse  of  64  the  respirations  were,  standing,  22  ;  sitting,  19  ; 
and  lying,  13.  Hence  the  rule  of  the  pulse — that  the  difference  between 
standing  and  sitting  is  greater  than  that  between  standing  and  lying 
— is  inverted  in  the  case  of  the  respiration.  The  respiration  in  the  sit- 
ting posture,  for  different  frequencies  of  pulse,  ranged  from  15  to  21. 

811.  Period  of  the  Day. — The  rule  of  the  pulse  is  also  inverted  in 
respect  to  the  time  of  day ;  for  whereas  the  pulse  becomes  less  fi  equent 
as  the  day  advances,  the  i  espiration  becomes  more  frequent.  For  the 
same  number  of  the  pulse,  there  are  about  18  respirations  in  the  even- 
ins:  for  17  in  the  morning.  The  same  rule  obtains  in  disease  in  both 
sexes,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  in 
the  evening. 

812.  Sleep. — In  a  woman,  setat.  27,  Quetelet  found  the  respirations 
to  be,  awake,  27  ;  asleep,  21.  In  two  young  children  the  differences 
were  5  and  8  respectively.  In  his  experiments  the  respiration  was  more 
affected  by  sleep  than  the  pulse. 

813.  The  other  causes  which  in  health  affect  the  fi-equency  of  the 
pulse,  produce  a  like  effect  on  the  respiration.  Thus,  all  causes  which 
increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
also  augment  the  number  of  respirations,  and  the  reverse.  Exercise  in- 
creases the  number  of  respirations,  rest  diminishes  them  :  heat  increases 
and  cold  diminishes  the  frequency  both  of  the  pulse  and  breathing.  Sleep, 
which  lowers  the  pulse,  has  a  still  more  marked  effect  on  the  breathing. 
The  only  exception  to  the  rule  is  that  of  debility ;  for  debility  without 
disease,  provided  it  be  not  extreme,  is  accompanied  by  an  infrequent 
pulse,  while  the  number  of  respirations  is  increased  in  eveiy  degree  of 
debility. 

814.  Proportion  of  tJie  Respiration  to  the  Pulse. — This  has  been 
variouslv  estimated  by  authors,  at  1  to  4,  1  to  4i,  and  at  1  to  5.  But 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  these  estimates,  as  they  were  formed  in 
io-norance  of  the  effect  of  posture  on  the  breathing.  In  experiments  on 
my  own  person,  made  with  the  self-registering  instrument,  the  propor- 
tion has  varied  between  1  to  2-60  and  I  to  5'23  ;  and  in  the  sitting 
posture  from  1  to  2-61  to  1  to  5-00. 
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The  chief  causes  of  the  different  ratios  of  pulse  and  respiration  are  the 
posture  of  the  body,  the  time  of  the  day,  and  the  number  of  the  pulse 
itself. 

815.  Posture. — For  a  pulse  ot  64,  the  proportion,  standing,  was  1 
to  2-95  ;  sitting,  1  to  3-35  ;  and  lying,  I  to  4-97. 

816.  Time  of  Day. — The  proportions  morning  and  evening  for  the 
same  frequency  of  pul-;e  are  about  1  to  3 "60  and  1  to  3'40. 

817.  Number  of  the  Pulse. — The  ratio  of  the  respiration  to  the  pulse 
decreases  as  the  pulse  increases ;  for  a  pulse  of  54,  being  1  to  3  ;  for  a 
pulse  of  72,  1  to  4.  As  a  general  rule,  the  number  of  l  espirations  in- 
creases with  that  of  the  pulse,  but  in  a  less  rapid  ratio,  the  proportion 
decreasing  as  the  pulse  increases.  It  is  believed  that  these  statements, 
founded  on  my  own  olservations,  will  be  found  in  the  main  coriect. 

818.  In  disease  the  number  of  respirations  varies  within  much  wider 
limits  than  that  of  the  jmlse.  The  smallest  number  I  have  counted  is 
6  in  a  female  in  a  deep  sleep,  but  not  comatose,  after  attempting  suicide 
by  laudanum  ;  and  1  have  counted  as  few  as  10  respirations  in  a  case  of 
paralysis.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  reckoned  as  many  as  44  in  a  case 
of  phthisis,  73  in  a  case  of  paialysis  agitans,  and  140  in  a  case  of  hysteric 
asthma.  Floyer  met  with  HO  respirations  in  a  case  of  suffocative  catarrh, 
and  in  a  case  of  inflammation  ot  the  lungs  in  a  child :  on  the  other  hand, 
he  counted  as  few  as  7  in  more  than  one  attack  of  asthma.  Dr.  Graves 
has  recoided  as  small  a  number  as  12,  and  as  many  as  50,  in  cases  of 
fever. 

819.  Ratio  of  the  Respiration  to  the  Pulse  in  Disease. — Floyer  found 
it  as  high  as  1  to  2  in  a  case  of  suffocative  catarrh,  and  as  low  as  1  to 
14  in  a  case  of  asthma;  Dr.  Graves  observed  as  high  a  pi-oportion  as  1 
to  2  in  one  case  of  fever,  and  as  low  a  jiroportion  as  1  to  20  in  another. 
In  the  ca-e  of  paralysis  agitans  alieady  leferrei  to,  I  counted  a  pulse  of 
72  and  73  respirations:  in  the  case  of  hysteric  asthma,  144  pulses  and 
140  respirations  ;  in  a  case  of  transposition  of  the  heart,  32  respiratiorls 
to  46  pulses;  and  in  a  case  of  paralysis,  1  respiration  to  6^  pulses.  Ifi 
a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  heart  reported  by  Mr.  Peacock  there  were  34 
respirations  to  33  pulses. 

820.  These  remarkable  variations  in  the  number  of  the  respirations 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  pulse  are  readily  explained,  if  we  reflect 
that  the  respiration  is  influenced  by  many  otlier  causes  besides  the 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  lungs  by  the  heart.  Some  of  tiiose  are  in- 
ternal, some  external.  The  principal  infernal  causes  are  the  state  of  the 
lungs  themselves,  and  of  their  investing  membrane.  Among  exteinal 
causes  are  mechanical  obstructions,  such  as  the  pressure  of  tnmnuis  on 
tlie  air  passages,  constriction  of  the  chest,  increased  or  diminished  action 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  &c.  All  these  obstructions  to  the  free  play 
of  the  lungs  quicken  the  breathing;  and  this,  whether  accompanierl  by 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  not,  has  been  called  dyspnoea.  As  this  is  tlie 
chief  symptom  of  all  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  a  concomitant  of  a  great 
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mnjnrity  of  <liseases  of  the  heart,  its  chief  causes  are  here  presented  in  a 
tabular  form.* 


CAUSES  OP  INCREASED  FREQUENCY  OF  RE3PIR/VTI0X,  OR  DYSPXCEA. 

J.  Quantity  of  blood  in  lungs  increased. 

(    Exercise,  repletion,  plethora  (1st 
-  degree),  iiiflammntory  levers,  hyper- 
( trophy  of  the  right  side  of  ihe  heart. 
(    Diseases  of  the  mitral  valve,  pres- 
"[sure  on  the  pulmonary  veins,  &c. 


a.  With  quickened  circulation. 

6.  With  obstacle  to  return  of  blood 
to  the  heart. 

II.  Quality  of  the  llood  altered. 

a.  More  venous  than  usual. 

b.  lied  particles  deficient. 

III.  Deficiency  of  oxygen. 

a.  Air  pure,  but  small  in  quantity. 

b.  Air  defective  in  quality. 

IV.  Mechanical  obstructions. 

a.  Of  the  air  tubes. 


pi  i 
V. 


J  b.  In  lungs  themselves. 

In  pleural  sac. 
Caused  by  other  organs. 
In  parietes  of  chest. 
In  abdomen. 


State  of  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
a.  Paralysis  (partial). 


b.  Debility. 


c.  Pain 


1 1.  In  muscles. 


1 2.  In  surrounding  parts. 


d.  Spism. 

e.  Other  forms  of  augmented  inner- 

vation. 


(Morbus  cceruleus,  &c. 
"i(Ana;mia,  chlorosis. 

(    Air  Tarefied  by  high  temperature, 
"(or  diminished  atmospheric  pressure. 
(    Nnn-poisonous  gases,  as  nitrogen 
\a.nd  hydrogen. 

(    Diminished  ,«ize  from  thickening  of 
-'  walls,  from  pressure,  and  from  accu- 
(muUitions  of  mucus. 
(   Congestion,  hepatization,  oedema. 

tubercle,  &c. ;  emphysema,  dilated 
(bronchi,  vomica?,  &c. 
f    Hydrothorax  and  pneumothorax, 
(pleuritic  affections  and  adhesions, 
j    Enlargement  of  the  heart  or  large 
(vessels,  aueurisnial  tumours. 
j    Malformations  and  distortions,  ossi- 
(tication  of  cartilages,  &c. 
(    Enlarged  viscera,  tumours  or  drop- 
tsical  effusions. 

(  In.iuries  of  the  spinal  marrow,  in  the 
"(neck,  &c. 

(    From  fatigue,  from  exhaustion,  after 

-.severe  febrile  affections,  and  at  the 

(approach  of  death. 

(    In  intercostals,  diaphragm,  or  ab- 

-ulominal  muscles,  those  acting  which 

(are  free  from  pain. 

(    In  the  abdomen  in  peritonitis,  in  the 

-  chest  in  pleurisy,  the  muscles  that 

(cause  least  pain  acting  alone. 

Tetanus,  hydrophobia ,  &c. 
f    Strong  mental  emotions:  hysteria, 
"(asthma. 


821.  The  chief  causes  of  diminished  frequency  of  respiration  are 
sleep  and  coma,  however  produced,  whether  by  narcotics  or  by  cerebral 
pressure.  The  lespiration,  therefore,  is  slow  in  apoplexy,  and  in  nar- 
cotic poisoning. 

822.  Other  characters  of  the  respiration,  besides  increase  of  number, 
merit  attention ;  as  the  full  or  deep,  the  small  or  feeble,  the  equal  or 

•  A  similar  table  is  given  by  Dr.  Williams  in  Lib.  Pr.  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 
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unequal;  the  regular  or  irregular ;  the  short,  quick,  and  catching ;  the 
long,  the  labouring;  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  diaphragmatic. 

823.  A  peculiar  respiration  has  been  observed  to  be  associated  with 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  The  patient,  after  remaining  in  a  state 
ofiipucea  Ibr  a  quarter  of  a  minute  or  more,  has  a  feeble  respiration 
followed  by  a  succession  of  breathings,  increasing  in  force  up  to  a 
maximum  of  strength,  .md  tlien  as  gradually  diminishing.  This  pheno- 
menon has  been  described  by  Drs.  Cheyne,  Stokes,  and  bibson. 

824.  The  number  of  respirations  taken  by  itself  is  of  comparatively 
little  value;  it  is  only  when  combined  with  observations  on  the  pulse, 
or  examinations  of  the  chest  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  that  we 
learn  its  real  significance.  Thus,  a  frequent  respiration,  taken  alone, 
may  arise  from  any  one  of  the  many  causes  specified  in  the  table ;  but 
coupled  with  an  infrequent  pulse,  in  the  ascertained  absence  of  visceral 
disease,  woulil  strongly  indicate  great  debility,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this, 
hysteria.  On  the  other  hand,  an  infrequent  pulse  and  respiration  comr 
bined  would  as  probably  arise  from  some  disea-e  or  injury  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  ^Ngain,  a  fiequent  and  quick 
respiration,  in  the  absence  of  viscei'al  disease,  and  attended  by  acute 
pain  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  is  explained  by  the  existence 
of  that  pain,  whether  its  seat  be  the  muscles  or  the  peritoneum. 

825.  Important  indications  may  also  be  obtained  by  noting  the 
number  of  l  espirations  day  by  day  in  acute  diseases.  In  pneumonia,  for 
instance,  a  daily  diminution  in  the  number,  with  or  without  a  similar 
change,  in  the  pulse,  gives  good  hope  of  recovery;  in  apoplexy  or  iu 
narcotic  poisoning,  on  the  contra' y,  au  increase  in  the  number,  es|)ecially 
if  attendt'd  by  increased  frequency  of  ])ulse,  may  be  considered  a  good 
symptom,  .^o  in  convalescence  from  lever,  with  great  debility,  a 
diminished  fiequency  of  respiiation,  with  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
pulse,  is  a  sign  of  returning  strength. 

826.  In  using  these,  as  well  as  the  less  important  symptoms  and 
signs  of  disease,  the  observer  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  common 
error  of  trusting  too  implicitly  to  any  one  sign,  however  valuable,  to 
the  neglect  of  others  which  are  capable  of  alToiding  useful  information. 
In  diseases  of  the  chest,  for  instance,  neither  stethoscopic  signs,  nor  respi- 
ration, nor  jiulse  alone,  can  furnish  the  practitioner  with  all  the  inlbr- 
mation  which  he  wants ;  but  if,  knowing  the  exact  value  of  each  of 
those  signs  and  the  fallacies  attaching  to  each,  he  uses  all  of  them  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  few  didiculties  in  diagnosis  which  he  will  not  be 
able  to  overcome. 

(j.  Other  Svmptoms  and  Signs  of  Disease. 

827.  Besides  the  signs  and  symptoms  minutely  examined  in  the  first 
five  divisions  of  this  chapter,  there  are  many  others  of  which  it  is 
efusier  to  recognise  the  importance  than  to  arrange  them  in  a  manner 
free  from  objection.    Some  of  them,  as  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
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nance,  the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  and  the  pi-esence  or  absence  of 
pain,  are  subjects  of  observation  and  inquiry  in  every  case  of  disorder 
or  disease  without  exxeption ;  while  others,  as  the  ap))earance  of  the 
sputa,  or  of  tlie  discharges  from  the  bowels,  are  noted  only,  or  cliiefly, 
in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  primiE  via;.  Yet  these  symptoms  of 
larger  import  often  associate  themselves  vei  y  naturally  witii  otheis  of 
veiy  limited  application — e.g.,  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  with  that 
of  the  lips  and  gums  in  antemia ;  so  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  group 
them  together,  and  to  treat  tliem  in  connection  with  each  otlier.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  remaining  symptoms  and  signs  will  be  examined  in  this 
section  under  the  distinct  heads  of — 1.  The  organs  of  digestion.  2. 
The  organs  of  circulation.  3.  The  organs  of  respiration.  -  4.  The 
urinary  and  genital  organs.  5.  The  nervous  system.  G.  The  tempe- 
I'ature  of  the  body.  7.  The  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
condition  and  attitude  of  the  body. 

828.  (1.)  The  Organs  op  Digestion. — The  condition  of  tlie  ali- 
taentary  canal  is  revealed  to  us  in  part  by  the  state  of  the  tongue;  in 
part  by  altei'ations  in  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  such 
as  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging;  and  in  part  by  the  character  of  the 
matters  voided  from  tlie  stomach  and  bowels. 

829.  The  value  of  the  tongue  as  a  symptom  or  sign  of  disease,  and 
an  aid  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  will  be  understood  if  it  is  borne  in 
mind  tliat  it  consists  of  a  dense  mass  of  muscular  fibre,  largely  sup- 
plied with  blood,  covered  with  a  secreting  membrane,  and  lying  in  a 
bath  formed  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  muscular  and 
nervous  system,  of  tlie  circulation,  of  the  secretions  generally,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  of  the  alimentary  c^uial,  to  which  it  belongs  by  continuity 
of  membranous  covering,  and  as  subserving  the  function  of  mastication. 

830.  Thetongae  does  not  present  the  same  appearance  in  all  healthy 
persons.  In  some  it  is  habitually  clean,  in  others  slightly  furred ;  in 
some  florid,  in  others  pale,  in  some  compact  and  firm,  in  otheis  flaccid 
and  indented  by  the  teeth  ;  in  some  it  is  protruded  in  a  relaxed  state, 
in  others  strongly  contracted  and  drawn  to  a  point.  Even  iu  the  most 
healthy  persons  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  white  fur  in  the  morning 
before  taking  food,  and  those  who  sleep  with  the  mouth  open  awake 
with  a  perceptible  dryness  of  tongue. 

831.  In  disease,  the  tongue  presents  a  variety  of  appearances.  As  to 
size  it  is  swollen  in  inflammation  of  the  organ  itself,  in  severe  diseases 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  in  salivation  from  mercuiy,  and  in  malignant 
disease ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  size  is  diminished  when  there  is  much 
emaciation.  The  swollen  tongue  is  often  indented  by  the  teeth,  an  ap- 
pearance which  it  also  wears  in  that  relaxed  and  flabby  state  that 
often  accompanies  great  debility.  Its  form  varies  with  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  protruded ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  small  and  pointed  in 
"  irritation,"  broad  and  flabby  in  exhaustion.    The  temperature  of  the 
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toncue  is  low  in  syncops  and  apnoea,  and,  in  common  with  the  breath, 
is  very  low  in  epidemic  cholera.  Its  colour  coincides,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, with  that  of  the  general  surface,  being  florid  in  plethora  ;  pale  after 
profuse  disciiarges,  in  anemia  and  allied  states  of  system,  and  in  many 
chionic  wasting  maladies ;  and  livid  in  apncea  and  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  which  greatly  impede  respiration.  Its  colour  also 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Thus  it  is  universally 
red,  or  red  at  the  tip,  or  at  the  edges,  or  in  both  situations,  in  some 
cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  It  is  also  very  red  and  tender  in  some  cases  of  scarlatina, 
and  in  continued  fevers  after  the  disappeai-ance  of  the  fur.  A  smooth 
red  tongue,  sometimes  known  as  a  'glazed'  tongue,  is  often  present 
in  fever  accompanied  by  gi-eat  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
in  idiopathic  affections  of  those  organs.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  the  tongue  also  assumes  a  deep  red  colour.  In  poisoning  by  the 
mineral  acids  it  is  stained  of  characteristic  colours,  and  has  its  epithelial 
covering  partially  or  wholly  removed. 

832.  Much  importance  attaches  to  the  state  of  the  tongue  in  respect 
of  moisture.  As  the  tongue  of  a  healthy  person  is  kept  moist  by  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  by  the  saliva,  it  becomes  dry  when  those 
secretions  fall  short  of  the  quantity  required  to  supply  the  loss  by  eva- 
poration and  that  which  from  time  to  time  passes  down  the  gullet  in 
the  act  of  swallowing.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  tongue  must 
afford  a  valuable  index  of  the  state  of  the  secreting  organs,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  circulation,  as  promoting  or  retarding  their  proper 
functions.  Accordingly  a  dry  tongue,  such  as  exists  in  inflammatory 
and  febrile  states  of  system,  indicates  a  state  of  circulation  unfavourable 
to  secretion  in  other  organs  as  well  as  in  the  tongue  and  mouth.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  moist  tongue  indicates  a  favourable  state  of  the  secre- 
tions generally,  and  the  absence  of  any  high  degree  of  inflammation  or 
fever ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  transition  fiom  a  dry  to  a  moist  tongue 
must  always  be  a  favourable  sign.  Hence,  in  cases  of  fever,  the  phy- 
sician carefully  inspects  the  tongue,  e.\amiues  it  by  the  touch,  and  hails 
a  moisture  appearing  at  the  edges,  and  gi  adually  extending  to  the  centre, 
as  the  sign  of  a  freer  state  of  all  the  secretions,  and  a  mark  of  approach- 
ing convalescence.  Again,  a  moist  and  flabby  tongue,  indented  by  the 
teeth,  is  justly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  want  of  tone  and  vigour,  and  an 
indication  of  a  state  of  circulation  favourable  to  secretion  from  other 
organs  as  well  as  from  the  mouth. 

833.  A  fur  collects  on  the  tongue  in  almost  all  severe  diseases: — a 
white  creamy  fur  in  the  first  stage  of  fever,  in  catarrh,  in  quinsey,  in 
most  seveie  inflammations,  and  in  acute  rheumatism  ;  a  thick  browu 
or  black  coating  in  more  advanced  stages  of  fever  ;  or  the  tongue  is  dry, 
parched,  and  tender.  A  thick,  black,  dry  fur,  with  black  sordes  about 
the  teeth,  is  seen  in  the  typhous  stage  of  fever,  and  in  low  typhous 
conditions  of  the  system,  coinciding  with  a  highly  impure  state  of  the 
blood,  with  unhealthy  secretions,  and  fetid  discharges  from  the  bowels. 
A  brown  diy  fur  exists  iu  cases  of  local  irritation,  the  tongue  becoming 
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moist,  as  the  irritation  subsides.  In  jaundice,  the  fur  is  somptimes 
tinged  with  bile,  and  in  scurvy  it  is  biaclieued  by  eHused  blood,  la 
dyspepsia,  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  a 
thick  fur  collects  at  the  base,  while  the  tip  and  edges  are  bright  red ; 
sometimes  tlie  fur  extends  over  the  whole  surfiice,  and  is  accompanied 
by  indentations  of  the  teeth,  by  partial  abrasions  of  the  epithelium,  and 
by  deep  cracks,  which  ai-e  often  strongly  marked  in  spirit  drinkers. 
Deep  foul  ulcers  of  the  tongue,  with  hard  bordeis,  are  common  conse- 
quences of  syphilis.  In  constipation  the  tongue  is  sometimes  covered 
with  a  brown  i'ur ;  but  it  may  present  no  unusual  appearance. 

834.  There  is  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance  of  tlie 
tongue  in  scarlatina.  The  papillae,  elongated  and  tlorid,  protrude 
thiough  a  white  coating  of  fur ;  or,  the  tongue  being  bright  red  and 
free  from  fur,  the  papillas  appear  distinct  on  the  red  ground.  In  the 
first  case  the  tongue  closely  resembles  a  white,  in  the  second  a  red, 
strawberry. 

835.  In  common  with  the  lining  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  the  tongue 
may  be  the  seat  of  small  superficial  ulcers,  known  as  aphthcc.  These 
are  common  in  infancy,  when  they  constitute  the  "  thrush  ;"  also  in 
the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  towards  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  other  chronic  visceral  diseases. 

836.  The  mode  in  which  the  tongue  is  protruded  is  often  charac- 
teristic. Sometimes  it  is  tremulous  in  exti  eme  weakness,  in  cases  of 
idiopathic  fever  with  debility,  and  under  the  influence  of  fear.  It  is 
proti-uded  with  dilficulty  wlien  dry  ;  slowly  and  hesitatingly  in  diseases 
accompanied  by  stupor,  in  which  case  it  is  withdrawn  after  an  interval, 
and  as  if  in  consequence  of  delibei  ation.  In  partial  paralysis  the  tongue 
is  protruded  either  towards  the  sound  or  the  affected  side  of  the  face. 

837.  The  gums  afford  signs  rather  of  the  state  of  the  circulation  than 
of  the  digestive  organs.  'I'hey  are  florid  in  plethora  ;  ])ale  in  antenna  ; 
livid  when  respiration  is  much  impeded;  swollen  and  dark,  and  apt  to 
bleed  on  the  slightest  touch,  in  sea  and  land  scurvy  ;  swollen  with  an 
inflamed  line  in  mercui  ial  salivation  ;  marked  with  a  blue  line  in  poison- 
ing by  lead. 

838.  The  Hps  and  membrane  of  the  mouth,  like  the  gums,  indi('ate 
the  state  of  the  circulation.  They  are  pale  in  anaamia;  dry  and  pai  chi-'d 
when  the  tongue  is  similarly  all'ected,  the  seat  of  aphthous  ulcers  in 
vouno-  children,  in  consumption,  and  towards  the  close  of  febrile  and  in- 
flaminatory  aflVctions.  An  herpetic  rash  on  the  lips  is  a  common  and 
characteristic  accompaniment  of  severe  catanh. 

839.  The  teeth  alford  some  useful  indications.  During  the  first  den- 
titimi' they  are  the  souice  of  much  sutiering,  of  >evere  febrile  symptoms, 
of  marked  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  con- 
vulsions, and  of  eruptive  diseases.  In  later  life,  sound  teeth  are  an  in- 
dication'of  vigour,  and  their  eariy  decay  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  feeble 
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or  scrofulous  constitution.  Caries  of  tlie  teeth  may,  however,  be  in- 
duced by  habitual  indigestion,  by  the  excessive  use  of  sweets  and  acids, 
and  by  the'abuse  of  mercury.  Woi  kmen  who  handle  mercuiy  are  also 
subject  to  chipping  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth  grow  loose  in  scurvy,  and 
dunug  salivation  with  mercury,  Tiiey  are  covei'ed  with  dark  brown 
or  black  sordes  in  continued  fevers  and  in  typhous  states  of  system. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep  is  common  in  children  suffering  fiom 
worms  or  other  intestinal  irritation  ,  and  chattering  of  the  teeth  accom- 
panies the  severe  shivering  fits  tiiat  usher  in  many  febrile  disorders,  and 
form  part  of  tlie  parcxysm  of  ague. 

840.  The /awces  and  tonsils  are  subject  to  chronic  inflammation  and 
swelling,  and  the  uvula  to  relaxation,  which  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
want  of  constitutional  vigour.  The  same  parts  are  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation in  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  severe  attacks  of  catarih  ;  and 
of  ulceration  in  secondary  syphilis.  The  tonsils  are  liable  to  intense  in- 
flammation and  great  enlaigement  in  quinsey,  and  they  are  the  seat  of 
a  painful  chronic  irritation  in  persons  who  use  the  organs  of  speech 
unskilfully. 

841.  The  Saliva. — An  increased  flow  of  saliva  sometimes  occurs  as 
the  result  of  irritation  of  the  salivai  y  glands,  in  inflammation  of  tlie 
mouth  and  parts  adjacent,  sometimes  as  the  consequence  of  dentition  in 
children,  and  of  unsound  teeth  in  the  adult ;  sometimes,  again,  as  an 
effect  of  certain  active  medicines,  such  as  mercury,  iodine,  antimony, 
and  their  preparations,  of  prussic  acid  and  digitalis.  An  increased  flow 
of  saliva  is  not  uncommon  in  pregnancy.  Mercurial  salivation  is  at- 
tended by  soreness  of  the  gums,  a  brassy  taste,  and  a  peculiar  fcetor, 
which  serve  to  distinguish  it  fi  om  mere  increase  of  saliva ;  also  by  a  fe- 
brile disturbance  known  as  the  mercurial  erethysm.  Frothing  at  the 
mouth,  due  in  part  to  increase  of  saliva,  and  in  part  to  increased  mucous 
dischaige  from  the  air-passages,  is  a  common  symptom  of  epilep>y  and 
hydrophobia,  in  the  fiist  of  which  diseases  the  froth  is,  as  it  were, 
churned  out  of  the  mouth  by  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  mouth,  and  lips;  wiiile  in  the  second  it  is  spit  out  between 
the  closed  teeth. 

842.  Tlie  Taste. — ^The  sense  of  taste  is  impaired  in  all  diseases  in 
which  the  tongue  becomes  dry  or  furred  ;  and  probably  in  apoplectic 
seizures.  A  bitter  taste  is  often  present  in  jaundice,  and  on  waking  in 
the  morning  in  peisons  snffeiing  from  fevei'ish  attacks,  or  from  severe 
dyspepsia ;  and  it  may  be  caused  instantaneously  by  strong  mental 
emotion.  Consumptive  patients  often  complain  of  the  salt  taste  of  their 
sputa,  and  a  putrid  taste  is  present  in  diseases  in  and  about  the  mouth 
attended  by  decomposition.  Some  dyspeptics  also  complain  of  a  taste  as 
of  rotten  eggs ;  and  a  brassy  taste  is  one  of  the  signs  of  mercurial  sali- 
vation. It  is  probable  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  subject  to  illusion  in 
madmen  who  swallow  their  vomited  matters,  urine,  and  faeces. 

843.  The  Appetite. — Loss  of  appetite  (anorexia)  and  distaste  for  food 
(nausea)  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms  of  indisjiosition,  and  the  most 
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constant  attendants  of  severe  illness:  on  the  other  hand,  a  restored  appe- 
tite is  among  the  earliest  indications  of  convalescence.  A  foiling  appe- 
tite, again,  is  an  unfavourable  symptom  in  chronic  maladies,* and  in  ad- 
vanced age;  but  it  may  be  caused  in  persons  not  suffering  from  disease 
by  want  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  and  by  depressing  passions.  A  vora- 
cious appetite  (bulimia)  is  an  occasional  result  of  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
or  of  intestinal  worms;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  disease  of  itself,  not  easily 
traced  to  its  true  cause.  It  is  often  present  in  the  mesenteric  disease  of 
children,  in  wliom  that  part  of  the  food  which  should  liave  nourished 
the  body  is  prevented  from  entering  the  lacteals.  A  voracious  appetite 
is  also  common  during  established  convalescence,  obviously  as  a  means 
of  repairing  the  wasted  body.  Intense  hunger  is  one  of  tlie  after-effects 
of  Indian  Hemp.  In  some  cases  it  is  associated  with  frequent  vomiting 
of  food,  as  in  inflammation  attacking  the  stomach  near  the  pylorus.  A 
depraved  appetite  (pseudorexia)  occurs  in  pregnant  females,  in  chlorosis, 
and  in  hysteria,  and  in  some  forms  of  insanity. 

844.  Thirst  is  a  common  symptom  of  disease.  It  is  present  in  active 
inflammations,  and  in  violent  febrile  attacks,  in  consequence,  probably,_ 
of  the  tono-ue,  mouth,  and  throat  partaking  of  the  vascular  tulness  ot 
the  whole  system,  and  suffering  from  an  inconvenient  and  distressing 
dryness.  It  also  occurs  in  accidents  and  diseases  attended  by  sudden  loss 
of  blood,  or  rapid  outpouring  of  some  important  secretion,  as  in  diarrhcea, 
dysentery,  and  cholera;  in  diabetes;  in  some  forms  of  dropsy;  and  in 
cases  of  phthisis  attended  with  profuse  perspiration.  In  healthy  persons 
it  always  follows  strong  exercise,  and  it  is  tlie  most  urgent  suffering  ot 
the  soldier  on  the  march,  and  of  the  wounded  <-n  the  field  of  battle.^  It 
i«  also  a  consequence  of  the  excessive  use  of  saline  matters,  as  in. the 
sailor  fed  on  salt  meat,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  condiments  to  excess ; 
and  it  is  a  leading  symptom  of  irritant  poisoning.  An  excessive  desire 
for  liquids  is  known  as  polydipsia. 

845  The  Odour  of  the  J5mri/j.— Liquids  having  a  strong  and  peculiar 
odour,'or  imbibing  it  from  food  with  which  they  are  mixed  pass  readily 
from  the  stomach  into  tlie  circulation,  and  being  eliminated  by  the  lungs, 
t^iint  the  breath.  The  odour  of  spirits,  due  to  this  cause,  sometimes 
enables  the  medical  man  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  intemperance  from 
an  apoplectic  seizure.  A  foul  breath  is  among  the  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia of  that  unhealthy  condition  of  body  known  as  cachexia  ot  sali- 
vSn  of  advanced  stages  of  fever,  of  scurvy,  and  generally  of  mflam- 
ni  ions  hi  and  about  the  month,  attended  by  decomposition  ;  or  fdlowed 
W  <^^n.  ene.  It  is  accordingly  present  in  gangrene  ot  the  mouth,  and 
•  «f  the  teeth     On  the  other  hand,  an  extremely  offensive  breativ 

IZ^^I^  t?gangrene  of  the  lungs.  The  breath  has  been 
observed  to  have  the  odour  of  honey  in  saccharine  diabetes. 

84H    Vomitiiw  as  a  symptom  of  disease  can  only  be  duly  appreciated 

84b.  ^^^^'^'''^^.rJ.C,  .tomach  is  not  merely  the  chief  organ  ol 
by  bearmg  m  n.in4  tha    h  ^  on^^^^^^      ^^^^^^.^^^         ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

luiiS.   VomXg  therefore  may  be  a  symptom  of  disorder  or  disease 
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in  the  stomach,  as  well  as  a  consequence  of  severe  injury  or  disease  of  the 
more  important  organs  of  the  body,  or  of  shocks  to  the  nervous  system. 
Among  the  causes  affecting  the  pi-imse  vim  may  be  mentioned,  simple 
overloading  of  the  stomach  ;  irritating  food  ;  inflammation  of  its  mucous 
membi-ane,  by  whatever  cause  produced  ;  obstruction  to  the  passac^e  of 
the  food  through  the  pylorus,  as  in  cancer  of  the  stomach ;  perma^nent 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  faces  through  the  intestines,  as  in  ileus 
and  strangulated  hernia  ;  and  inflammation  of  the  entire  alimentary  canal 
as  m  English  and  Asiatic  cholera.    Vomiting  is  also  a  common  effect  of 
irritant,  and  narcotico-acrid  poisons,  and  sometimes  attends  poisonino-  by 
the  pure  nai-cotics,  especially  carbonic  acid.    It  is  also  a  common  effect 
ot  chloroform.    To  the  more  indirect  and  remote  causes  of  vomitino-  be- 
long concussion  of  the-  brain,  the  condition  of  the  brain  precedin'o-  an 
apoplectic  seizure,  and  inflammation  of  its  substance  and  membranes 
\  omiting,  again,  accompanies  the  passage  of  gallstones,  and  of  renal  cal- 
culi, and  severe  inflammation  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  womb     It  is  also 
very  common  in  deUcate  females,  and  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symp- 
toms ot  pregnancy.    Lastly,  vomiting  is  often  amongst  the  earliest  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  severe  attacks  of  the  febrile  exanthemata,  and 
particularly  small-pox. 

In  vomiting  dependent  on  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  the  time  after  a  meal  at  which  it  occurs.  As  a  oeneral  rule 
it  It  follows  immediately,  or  quickly,  on  the  reception  of  food,  it  is  attribut- 
ab.e  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself 
In  ulcers  of  the  stomach  it  is  retained  longer.  If  the  food  is  rejected 
after  an  hour  or  more  the  cause  may  be  traced,  with  great  probability, 
to  he  pylorus  or  duodenum.  If  the  vomited  matters  do  not  consist  of 
food,  this  inference  will  not  hold  good.  When,  Instead  of  a  single  act 
of  vomiting  ushering  in  an  attack  of  illness,  the  vomiting  recurs  again 
and  again,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  complication,  ex- 
cept m  piegnant  women.  ^  ' 

847.  Vornited  Matters.-We  are  often  assisted  in  our  diagnosis  by 

nl^'rir"^  K  ''^''^"^  ^'""^  The  food  is  returned 

f  T'^^'T'  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  obstructive 

di^a.e  01  the  stomach  itself,  in  pregnant  women,  in  vomiting  due  to 
emote  constitutional  causes  and  nervous  shocks,  and  under  the  opera- 

Zv.l  "Hn^  "Tl';*^  ^T'""'-  ^^"^^^^  ^^'^^  "'l"*^^  ^'"°^ited  after  an 
interval  of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  or  more  in  the  disease  known 
^  gastralgia  or  gastrodynia.  Bile  regurgitates  from  the  duodenum,  and 
is  discharged  by  vomiting,  in  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  liver 
Blood  IS  often  discharged  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  disease  known 
^  hajmatemesis;  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  clotted,  and  mixed  with 
tood  ;  rarely  of  the  florid  hue  of  haemoptysis.  The  blood  so  discharo-ed 
may  How  (rom  the  general  surface  of  tiie  stomach,  or  from  one  or  more 
u  cers  in  the  mucous  membrane ;  or  it  may  regurgitate  throucrh  the 
p>  lorus  from  the  duodenum.  A  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  florid 
Diooa  may  be  the  result  of  an  aneurism  bursting  into  the  stomach  A 
iTOwn  grumous  matter,  oftou  mixed  with  blood,  is  rejected  from  the 

'  O 
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stomach  in  poisoning  by  the  corrosives.  Vomiting  of  purulent  or  mnco- 
purulent  matter  points  to  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  of  some  neighbour- 
ing viscus.  Feculent  vomiting  is  a  symptom  of 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  of  a  fistulous  communication 
between  the  stomach  or  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestines  and  the  colon.  In  a  highly  acid  state  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  a  scanty  mucus,  or  a 
clear  acid  liquid,  abounding  in  small  round  black 
flakes,  is  fomelimes  Tomited.  These  matters,  when 
pi;  ced  under  tiie  microscope,  are  found  to  contain 
the  vegetable  growths  described  by  Goodsir  as  Bar- 
etna  ventriculi    .(Fig.  47.) 

848.  The  bowels  are  variously  disordered  ;  sometimes  confined  from 
torpor,  fiom  the  absence  of  their  natural  stimulus,  from  mechanical  ob- 
struction, or  from  the  operation  of  the  poison  of  lead  ;  sometimes  relaxed, 
from  inflammation  of  the  raucous  membrane,  whether  caused  by  previous 
constipation,  unwholesome  food,  purgative  medicines,  or  irritant  poisons. 
Uiaiihcea  is  also  a  constant  consequence  of  ulceration  of  the  intestines  in 
typhoid  fever ;  it  is  common  in  pulmonary  consumption,  uniformly  present 
in  advanced  stages  of  tabes  mesentei'ica,  and  very  prevalent  during  the 
heats  of  summer.  It  is  an  occasional  consequenoe  of  a  change  "f  residence 
from  cold  to  liot  climates,  and  from  low  situations  to  elevated  ones. 
iStiong  mental  emotions  also  sometimes  give  rise  to  diarrhoea.  In  union 
with  vomiting  it  constitutes  English  and  Asiatic  cliolera,  and  a  leading 
symptom  of  uu-itant  poi>oning.  Fi  equent  and  scanty  discharges  of  mucus, 
pus,  or  blood,  with  great  tenesmus,  mai-k  the  disease  known  asdysenteiy. 

849.  The  alvine  discharges  may  consist  of  mucus,  tenacious  lymph, 
or  pus,  as  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membiane  of  the  canal,  the 
nature  of  the  secretion  depending  on  the  degree  of  irflammation ;  or  they 
may  consist  of  blood  poured  out  by  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  generally, 
by  those  of  the  laige  intestines  exclusively,  or  by  the  f  nlaiged  veins  of  the 
rectum  (piles).  In  tabes  mesenterica  they  consist  chiefly  of  ill-digested 
food,  and  in  disease  of  the  pancreas  they  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  fat. 

850.  The  evacuations  may  1  e  pale  from  the  absence  of  bile ;  unusually 
yellow  from  its  excess ;  green,  as  often  happens  in  children  ;  dark  and 
offensive,  from  the  long  retention  of  feculent  matter,  or  fiom  morbid 
secretions  of  the  liver;  dry  from  long  retention,  and  in  detached  massts 
known  as  scyhala.  They  assume  a  light  yellow  colour  under  the  use  of 
mercurial  preparations  ;  a  green  colour  from  the  mineral  acids  in  large 
doses ;  preparations  of  iron  turn  tiiem  black,  as  does  also  the  admixture  of 
blood  in  lai  ge  quantity. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  those  discharges  which  flow  from  the 
general  suifkce  of  the  intestines  fVom  such  as  are  the  product  of  disease 
in  the  rectum.  When,  therelbre,  pus  or  blood  is  discharged  with  the 
motions,  and  the  symptom  is  not  promptly  relieved  by  proper  aperient 
medicines,  the  rectum  should  be  examined  for  piles  or  fistula,  or  (if 
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florid  blood  is  poured  out  in  considerable  quantity)  for  a  bleeding  artery 
laid  bare  by  ulceration. 

851.  We  are  often  assisted  in  our  diagnosis  by  comparing  the  dis- 
charges from  the  stomach  with  those  from  the  bowels.  Thus,  obstinate 
constipation,  with  vomiting  of  feculent  matter,  implies  mechanical  ob- 
struction, as  in  strangulated  hernia;  while  vomiting  of  feculent  matter, 
mixed  with  impprfectly  digested  food  {Hentery),  goes  far  to  justify  the 
inference  that  a  fidtulous  opening  exists  between  the  stomach  or  begin- 
ning of  the  small  intestines  and  the  colon  (ileo-colic  fistula). 

852.  The  Organs  op  Circulation. — The  most  important  symp- 
tom and  sign  of  disease  connected  with  the  circulation  is  the  pulse,  which 
has  been  minutely  examined  in  a  former  division  (4)  of  this  chapter ; 
and  some  indications  of  the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  have  also 
been  considered  when  speaking  of  the  gums,  lips,  and  lining  mem- 
biane  of  the  mouth.  Similar  indications  of  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lation through  the  small-vessels,  and  of  the  full  or  empty  state  of 
the  vessels  generally,  are  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  which 
is  pale  after  losses  of  blood,  in  anaemia,  in  leucocythemia,  and  in  analo- 
gous states  of  system,  universally  florid  in  plethora,  of  a  brighter  or 
duskier  red,  in  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  febrile  exan- 
themata, livid  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  attended  with  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood,  and  yellow  in  jaundice,  from  the  retention  in  the 
blood  of  bile  which  ought  to  be  eliminated  by  the  liver.  The  languid 
circulation  of  old  age  is  marked  by  dark  discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the 
legs  ;  and  habits  of  intemperance  often  betray  themselves  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  of  the  face,  permanently  mottled  with  streaks  and  spots 
of  dark-red  on  a  yellow  ground.  In  extreme  debility,  such  as  occurs  in 
sea  and  land  scurvy,  and  in  the  typhous  stage  of  continued  and  remittent 
fevers,  the  small  vessels  often  give  way,  and  the  blood  is  shed  into 
the  surrounding  tissues.  When  the  efi'usiou  is  large,  it  is  called  an 
extravasation ;  when  it  forms  small  round  spots  in  the  skin,  these  are 
called  petechia;.  Extravasations  and  petechia  do  not  disappear  on  pres- 
sure; but  the  redness  due  to  plethora,  inflammation,  or  congestion, 
readily  disappears  on  pressure,  but  quickly  returns  on  its  removal. 

853.  The  veins,  by  their  distended  and  swollen  state,  sometimes  supply 
useful  aids  to  diagnos's.  When,  for  example,  the  sounds  heard  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  lead  us  to  infer  valvular  disease,  but  leave  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  particular  valve  aftected,  a  visible  pulsation  in  the 
jugular  veins  accompanying  each  beat  of  the  heart  indicates  regurgita- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  imperfectly  closed  t?'icuspid  Yixlve.  When 
the  pulsations  are  very  distinct,  we  infer  that  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle  are  thickened.  In  veiy  rare  cases,  a  visible  pulsation  is  com- 
municated to  the  veins  by  the  transmission  of  the  heart's  impulse  througii 
the  cajtill  aries.  This  is  called  the  venous  pulse,  and  indicates  an  un- 
usually strong  action  of  the  heart.  This  true  venous  pulse  requires  to 
be  distinguisiied  from  the  lifting  of  a  vein  by  the  force  of  the  artery  lying 
beneath  it.    The  superficial  veins  sometimes  become  greatly  distended 
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and  highly  varicose  fiom  the  closure,  by  pressure  or  disease,  ot  some 
deeper-seated  venous  trunk. 

854.  (3.)  The  Organs  of  Respiration. — Though  the  number  of 
the  respii-ations,  and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  tlie  pulse,  as  well 
as  tlie  respiratory  movements  generally,  have  been  minuti-ly  examined 
in  a  former  part  (5)  of  this  chapter,  several  symptoms  and  signs  ofdLsease, 
due  to  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  remain  to  be  considered. 
Certain  respiratory  movements,  for  instance,  such  as  sighing,  yawning, 
sneezing,  and  coughing,  to  which  may  be  added  the  noisy  inspiration  iinown 
as  stertor,  deserve  notice,  as  well  as  the  changes  which  the  pulmonary 
secretions  'undergo  in  disease,  and  the  odour  and  temperatui'e  .of  the 
breath.  The  signs  derived  from  the  altered  character  of  the  respiratoiy 
movements  may  be  treated  under  the  two  heads  of  noisy  inspiration  and 
noisy  expiration, 

855.  Noisy  Inspiration. — In  healthy  persons  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  chest,  and  expelled  from  it  noiselessly  ;  but  there  aie  diseases  which 
are  accompanied  and  characterised  by  peculiar  inspiratory  sounds.  The 
long  loud  whooping  inspiration  following  the  complete  emptying  of  the 
lungs  by  a  succession  of  violent  expirations,  or  coughs,  is  tlie  familiar 
pathognomonic  sign  of  whooping  cough  ;  hirjTigismus  stridulus  is  recog- 
nised by  the  i^eculiar  crowing  chaiacter  of  the  inspirations  ;  and  croup 
by  a  similar  inspiratory  sound  compared  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  At- 
tacks of  spasmodic  and  humoral  asthma,  again,  are  marked  by  the  loud 
wheezing  or  whistling  which  accompanies  each  drawing  in  of  the  breath. 
Stertor,  stertorous  breathing,  or  snoring,  is  another  form  of  noisy  inspi- 
ration which  owes  its  origin  to  the  flapping  of  the  soft  palate  when  in- 
active, as  in  sound  sleep,  or  paralysed,  as  in  cerebral  congestion.  Accoi  d- 
iiigly  it  is  present  in  apoplexy,  and  in  compression  and  concussion  of  the 
brain ;  and  is  one  of  the  group  of  symptoms  known  as  coma.  Sigh- 
ing and  yawning  may  be  classed  under  this  head.  They  aie  forms  of 
deep  and  audible  inspiration,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  indicate  the  pre- 
vious imperfect  performance  of  the  function  of  respiration,  through  de- 
ficient nervous  power ;  from  congestion  of  the  lungs  ;  or  from  a  slight 
mechanical  imjiediment  to  the  complete  expansion  of  the  chest.  As  a 
general  rule,  sighing  is  expressive  of  emotion  or  intense  occupation  of 
the  mind,  and  yawning  of  bodily  fatigue.  Yawning  is  also  present  in 
many  nervous  affections  falling  short  of  well-defined  disease,  and  it  attends 
the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood.  In  the  congestion  of  the  lungs 
which  follows  recovery  from  asphyxia,  after  fainting  fits,  and  durhig  hys- 
terical attacks,  sighing  and  yawning  are  common  occuirences.  Among 
mechanical  impediments  inducing  yawning  or  sighing  as  supplementary 
to  the  ordinary  movements  of  icspiration,  may  be  specified  the  restraint 
of  stays  in  women,  and  in  either  sex  the  accumulation  of  flatus  in  the 
stomach  hinderim^  the  downward  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Either 
of  these  mechanicnl  impediments  may  bring  on  hysterical  paroxysms  in 
persons  predisposed  to  them.  Another  foim  of  noisy  inspiration  is  hic- 
cough. This  is  a  short  inspiratory  movement,  which  aflects  chiefly  the 
diaphragm.    It  is  nearly  allied  in  character  to  that  common  expression 
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of  gi-ieP,  sobbing.  Hiccough  is  often  experienced  to  a  painful  degree  in 
the  act  of  eating,  when  the  food  is  swallowed  hastily.  It  is  also  a  sym;-.- 
tom  of  inflammation  of  tlie  diaphragm,  or  of  those  viscera,  or  parts  of 
viscera  (such  as  the  liver,  panoeas,  duodenum,  or  cardiac  extremity  of 
tlie  stomacli),  which  are  in  contact  with  it,  or  lie  adjacent  to  it;  and  it 
is  common  in  diseases  of  the  kidney.  Tumours  pressing  on  the'pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  obstinate  hiccough.  It  accom- 
panies the  feculent  vomiting  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  often  occurs 
towards  the  termination  of  many  acute  maladies,  when  it  must  be  looked 
upon  in  a  very  unfavourable  light. 

856.  Noisy  Expiration. — Sneezing  and  coughing  are  the  two  forms 
of  noisy  expiration,  requiring  notice  as  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease. 
Sneezing  is  a  violent  expulsion  of  air  through  the  nostrils,  following  a 
deep  and  full  inspiration.  It  either  serves  to  clear  the  nostrils  of  some 
cause  of  imtation,  or  it  marks  the  swollen  and  painful  state  of  the  lining 
•membrane  which  ushers  in  attacks  of  catarrh  and  of  measles.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  longer  continuance  in  the  disease  known  as  hay-asthma.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  group  which  marks  the  poisonous  action  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  In  common  with  other  violent  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  it  may  occur  in  hysteria.  Coughing  is  a  violent  expira- 
tory effort  by  which  tiie  air-passages  are  freed  from  offending  matters, 
as  the  nostrils  by  sneezing.  The  contents  of  the  air-tubes  thus  expelled 
are  said  to  be  expectoraied,  and  the  act  of  exptilsion  is  called  expectora- 
tion.   The  matteis  themselves  are  known  as  sputa. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  cough.    A  cough  may  b6  dry,  or 
unattended  by  expectoration  ;  or  moist,  that  is  to  say,  accompanied  by 
sputa.  The  dry  cough  may  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  branches 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  or  to  the  pressui-e  of  tumours  and  morbid 
growths  on  some  part  of  the  air-passages.   Hence  a  dry  persistent  l  ing- 
ing  cough  will  sometimes  indicate  aneurism  of  the  aorta.    A  dry  cough 
is  also  i)resent  in  the  early  stage  of  inflammations  of  the  air-tubes,  when 
the  blood  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  fulness  unfavourable  to  secretion.  This 
happens  at  the  onset  of  attacks  of  catarrh,  influenza,  and  croup,  and  in 
the  first  stage  of  humoral  asthma.  A  dry  cough  is  also  one  of  the  results 
of  dyspepsia,  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  of  intestinal  worms;  and  a 
loud,  dry,  harking  cough  is  recognised  as  a  symptom  of  hysteria.  The 
cough  in  incipient  phthisis  is  either  dry  or  attended  with  scanty  expec- 
toration on  rising  in  the  morning  or  at  distant  intervals.    An  inflamed 
state  of  the  fauces,  with  enlarged  tonsils  and  relaxed  uvula,  is  another 
cause  of  a  dry  cough.    Inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  also  gives  rise  to  a  troublesome  dry  cough,  or  one  attended  with 
very  scanty  expectoration.    When  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  upper 
pait  of  tlie  larynx,  the  dry  cough  is  accompanied  by  a  hoarse  voice.  A 
short,  dry  cough,  attended  with  acute  pains  in  the  side,  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  pleurisy.    A  dry  cough  coming  on  in  paroxysms  is  called 
a  spasmodic  cough,  and  may  be  often  traced  to  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  to  biliary  obstruction,  or  to  disease  of  some  viscus  situate  near 
the  diaphragm.    But  coughs  accompanied  by  free  expectoration,  when 
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occurring  in  paroxysms,  are  also  termed  spasmodic.  A  moid  cough,  or 
a  cough  accompanied  by  expectoi  ation,  is  moi  e  common  than  the  drj 
cough.  Such  a  cough  is  present  in  catarrh,  in  bronchitis,  in  coiiHrmeil 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  in  whooping-cough,  in  pneumonia,  in  gangrene  of 
the  lungs,  and  in  haemoptysis. 

857.  TJie  Expectoration,  or  Sprda, — The  matters  cou  ghed  up  from 
the  lungs  often  furnish  important  information  ;  but  to  interpiet  them 
aright,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  substances  spit  out,  or 
otherwise  rejected  from  the  mouth,  may  consist  of  the  secretions  of  tlie 
mouth  and  throat,  of  the  nostrils,  or  of  the  lung.s,  as  well  Jis  of  the 
secretions  and  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain,  from  the  descriptions  of  a  patient,  which  of  these  parts  has 
supplied  the  matters  submitted  to  inspection.  When,  for  instance,  the 
fluid  consists  wholly  or  chiefly  of  blood  in  large  quantity,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  ascertain  whether  it  came  from  the  lungs  by  an  almost  imijcr- 
ceptible  cough,  or  from  the  stomach  by  an  easy  act  of  vomiting ;  when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  sputa  is  small,  it  may  be 
equally  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  was  hawked  from  the  throat 
or  coughed  fi'om  the  lungs.  Young  children  generally  swallow  expec- 
torated matters. 

858.  Having  ascertained  that  the  matters  submitted  to  examination 
come  from  the  lungs,  we  should  consider  their  quantity,  both  absolutely, 
and  relatively  to  the  time  occupied  in  their  discharge,  as  w^ell  as  their 
quality.  As  a  general  rule,  a  continuous  and  abundant  expectoration, 
especially  if  coughed  up  with  ease,  may  be  regarded  as  favourable,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  the  present  state  of  the  patient  is  concerned.  Such  an 
expectoi  ation  exists  in  the  moist  stage  of  common  colds,  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, in  confirmed  phthisis,  and  in  whooping-cough. 

859.  On  the  other  hand,  a  scanty  expectoration  ushers  in  all  acute 
attacks  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  though  it  also  exists  in  the  first  stage  of 
a  common  cold,  and  throughout  the  incipient  stage  of  pulmonaiy  con- 
sumption. It  marks  the  first  onset  of  a  fit  of  humoral  asthma,  and  the 
first  stage  of  pneumonia.  Again,  a  transition  fi-om  a  scanty  to  a  more 
abundant  secretion  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  symptom,  just 
as  the  reverse  indicates  a  relapse  or  increase  of  disease.  When  a  scanty 
secretion,  coughed  up  with  difficulty,  is  streaked  with  blood,  it  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  great  congestion,  or  active  inflammntion  of  the 
lungs.  Again,  a  copious  sputum  brought  up  in  one  act  or  fit  of  cough- 
ing has  a  significance  of  its  own.  It  shows  either  a  previous  accumu- 
lation of  the  discharged  matter  in  some  cavity  of  the  lungs,  or  in  some 
neighbouring  viscus,  or  a  very  rapid  outpouring  of  the  same  from  a 
considerable  extent  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  lung  itself. 

860.  The  character  of  the  sputa  often  supplies  an  important  aid  to 
diagnosis  •  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  same  illness 
being  speciiilly  deserving  of  attention.  The  sputa  may  consist  of  un- 
mixed  mucus  of  various  degrees  of  consistence  (as  in  catarrh,  bronchitis, 
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and  pneumonia);  of  a  thin  watery  mucus  (in  some  ca?es  of  early 
phthisis) ;  of  a  tenacious,  gelatinous  mucus,  mottled  with  small  round 
brown  or  black  spots,  and  full  of  air-bubbles  (in  the  stage  of  humoral 
asthma  immediately  following  the  dry  stage)  ;  of  a  stringy  tenacious 
brown  or  rust-culoured  mucus  (in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia)  ;  of 
mucus  tinged  or  streaked  with  dark  blood  (in  the  acme  of  a  fit  of  hu- 
moi'al  asthma,  in  acute  pneumonia,  and  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis);  of  mucus  blended  with  pus  (in  fully  developed  catarrh,  in 
bronchitis,  and  in  confirmed  phthisis).  Again,  the  expectorated  matters 
may  be  wholly  or  chiefly  purulent^  the  contents  of  a  cavity  suddenly  or 
gradually  disciiarged,  or  of  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  through  a  fistulous 
opening  into  the  lungs;  or  of  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  in  this  latter  ca^^e 
deeply  tinged  with  bile.  The  sputa  have  sometimes  an  extremely  offen- 
sive odour,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  retained  secretions,  or 
from  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the  lung.  Expectora- 
tion of  blood,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity,  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

861.  Spitting  of  Blood. — There  are  few  cases  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption in  vvliich  this  symptom  does  not  happen;  and  it  always 
furnishes  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  that  disease, 
A  scanty  expectoration  of  blood  may,  however,  occur  in  pneumonia,  in 
acute  bronchitis,  and  in  the  fit  of  asthma ;  and  a  copious  and  rapid  dis- 
charge of  blood  by  coughing  in  the  rare  disease  known  as  bronchial 
polypus,  and  in  aneurismal  tumours  communicating  with  the  air- 
passages,  as  well  as  in  confirmed  consumption.  The  colour  of  the  blood, 
the  matters  with  which,  if  not  pure,  it  is  mixed,  and  the  mode  of  its 
discharge,  should  always  be  carefully  inquired  into,  as  it  may  be  of  great 
importance  to  distinguish  copious  hasmorrhage  from  the  lungs,  in 
hamoptysis,  from  equally  copious  discharges  of  blood  in  ha^matemesis. 

^  862.  The  sputa  are  sometimes  submitted  to  microscopical  examina- 
tion.   When  they  are  of  such  consistence  as  to  allow  of  it,  they  should 
be  washed  lightly  in  water,  as  extraneous  matters  from  the  mouth  are 
apt  to  cling  to  them,    fcimall  portions  of  the 
mass  may  then  be  covered  by  thin  glass  and  Fig.  48. 

examined.  In  this  way  we  may  recognise  the 
fibres  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  air-cells  (Fig. 
48),  indicating  a  destruction  of  the  substance 
of  the  lung,  as  in  phthisis  and  gangrene ;  casts 
of  the  minute  air-tubes,  as  in  pneumonia  and 
bronchial  polypus;  and  the  small  granular 
matter  of  tubeicle  in  phthisis.  The  sputa  in 
this  disease  are  frequently  found  to  be  made  up 
of  semi-transparent  round,  oval,  or  triangular 
spots,  consisting  of  small  gianular  cells  {tu- 
berck  corpuscles),  mixed  with  free  granules 
and  oil-globules.  Sometimes,  also,  they  contain  fragments  of  mixed  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  eflfervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
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863.  (4.)  The  Uuinary  and  Genital  Organs. — 'J'he  urine  it«elf 

has  been  minutely  examined  in  a  previous  section  of  this  chapter.  The 
indications  afforded  by  the  mode  of  passing  the  urine  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  may  be  voided  with  difficulty  (dysuriaj,  and  the  difficulty 
may  be  attended  by  acute  suffering  at  the  neclt  of  tiie  bladder  (stran- 
gury). The  slighter  degiees  of  dysuria  are  sometimes  caused  by 
pressure,  or  by  irritation,  propagated  from  a  neighboui-ing  organ,  the 
rectum,  when  loaded  with  faeces,  or  worms — causes  of  dysuria  readily 
removed  by  a  brisk  aperient.  Enlargement  of  the  womb,  as  in  ad- 
vanced pregnancy,  or  irritation  of  the  vagina,  as  in  acute  gonorihoea,  may 
cause  the  same  symptoms  in  the  female.  Inflammatory  affections  of 
the  rectum,  such  as  dysentery,  will  also  occasion  it;  and  the  iiTitant 
poisons  cause  it,  partly  by  the  inflammation  set  up  in  the  i-ectum,  partly 
by  the  irritating  quality  imparted  to  the  urine.  Two  poisons  especi- 
ally, cantharides  and  turpentine,  possess  the  property  of  inflaming  the 
whole  urinary  system,  and  exciting  strangury,  with  painful  erections 
of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  excitement  of  the  genital  organs  in  the 
female.  Frequent  and  painful  micturition  may  also  be  occasioned  by  a 
highly  acid  state  of  the  urine,  by  giavel,  and  by  the  poison  of  scailatina 
when  in  course  of  elimination  by  the  kidneys.  Affections  of  the  bladder 
itself,  such  as  inflammation  (the  offspring  sometimes  of  catarrh,  some- 
times of  gonorrhoea  extending  fi  om  the  urethra),  ulceration,  spasm,  and 
fungous  growths,  may  give  rite  to  the  same  symptom ;  or  it  may  be 
traced  to  similar  affections  of  the  urethra,  to  strictui'e,  to  enlargement  of 
the  prostate,  or  to  the  passage  of  calculi. 

864.  Retention  of  urine,  from  an  obstacle  to  the  discharge  of  the 
urine  actually  secreted,  must  be  distinguished  from  suppression  of 
urine  (ischuria),  the  effect  of  disease  of  the  kidney  arresting  the  secre- 
tion. Retention  of  urine  may  result  from  continued  over-distention  of 
the  bladder,  exhausting  the  power  of  the  muscular  coat;  or  from  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord  paialysing  it;  or  from  loss  of  sensibility  through 
cerebral  disease,  or  extreme  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous  centres, 
as  in  continued  fever  and  in  typhous  states  of  the  system.  Spasm  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  another  cause  of  retention.  It  bears  its  part  in 
that  caused  by  want  of  opportunity  to  void  the  urine ;  and  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  hysterical  females.  In  many  cases  the  cause  of  retention  is 
mechauical.  The  seat  of  the  obstruction  may  be  in  the  ureter  (as  in 
the  passage  of  a  calculus  from  the  kidney),  or  in  the  canal  of  the  urethra 
from  the  same  cause,  from  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate, 
or  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  external  to  the  canal. 

865.  Suppression  of  urine  (Ischuria  renalis)  means  a  cessation  of  the 
secretion  of  the  kidnevs.  This  may  occur  in  consequence  of  idiopathic 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  or  of  inflammation  produced  by  irritant 
poisons,  especially  cantharides  and  coriosive  sublimate.  It  may  also 
occur  after  scarlet  fever ;  and  it  is  a  symptom  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Con- 
gestion of  the  kidney,  without  inflammation,  may  also  occasion  it.  The 
effect  of  prolonged  suppression  is  great  drowsiness,  passing  gradually 
into  coma. 
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866.  The  sexual  organs  of  the  male  occasionally  furnish  useful  indi- 
cations, A  troublesome  irritation  of  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce,  with 
frequent  erections  (priapism),  characterises  stone  in  the  bladder.  Erec- 
tions, witliout  irritation  of  the  extremity  of  the  organ,  also  occur  from 
congestion  of  the  kidney,  from  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
from  inflammation  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra.  Painful  erections,  with 
curvature  of  the  organ,  constitute  the  most  troublesome  symptom  of 
gonorrhoea.  Priapism  is  also  a  leading  symptom  of  poisoning  by  cantha- 
rides  and  turpentine,  and  of  other  active  poisons  of  the  irritant  class. 
Erection  of  the  penis,  with  discharge  of  urine  or  other  fluid,  and  expul- 
sion of  fseces,  is  also  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  death  by  hanging  and 
decapitation  ;  in  poisoning  by  prussic  acid;  in  the  epileptic  fit;  and  in 
other  forms  of  violent  and  sudden  death. 

867.  Tlie  sexual  organs  of  the  female  are  subject  to  many  diseases, 
some  of  which  deserve  notice  as  symptoms  or  concomitants  of  other 
diseases  or  disorders  of  the  system.  Aneemia,  for  instance,  is  often  ac- 
companied by  amenori'hoea,  as  is  the  opposite  state  of  plethora,  though 
less  frequently.  Certain  mental  disorders,  again,  especially  some  forms 
of  instinctive  mania,  and  some  varieties  of  monomania,  are  found  asso- 
ciated with  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea,  or  the  change  of  life.  The 
importance  attached  to  the  menstrual  function  by  patients,  and  the 
occasional  association  of  disorders  of  menstruation  with  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  especially  with  hysteria,  render  it  expedient  for  the 
medictd  man  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  this  function  in  all  cases  that 
come  under  his  care.  The  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  the  en- 
largement of  the  breasts,  with  the  darkened  and  otherwise  altered  ap- 
pearance of  the  areola,  the  change  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  abdomen, 
and  certain  changes  in  the  uterus  itself,  have  great  importance  as  signs 
of  pregnancy. 

868.  (5.)  Thk  Nervous  System. — ^The  symptoms  and  signs  of 
disease  which  have  to  be  treated  under  this  head  consist  of  a,  altered  sen- 
sation ;  6,  altered  muscular  action  ;  and  c,  altered  mental  phenomena. 

869.  (a.)  Altered  Sensation. — All  the  organs  of  sense  may  suffer  in 
three  ways :  the  sensation  of  which  they  are  the  seat  may  be  blunted  or 
lost,  heightened  or  perverted.  The  muscles  also,  and  those  vifcera  which 
are  not  organs  of  sense,  and  in  health  perform  their  functions  uncon- 
sciously, may  become,  through  disease,  highly  sensitive,  and  the  seats 
of  acute  pain.  Again,  all  j)arts  of  the  body,  whether  endowed  with 
sensibility  or  not,  may  manifest  pain  on  pressure,  or  forcible  extension.' 

870.  Fain. — In  estimating  the  value  of  pain  as  a  symptom  of  disease, 
we  have  to  consider  its  degree,  its  character,  its  seat,  its  extent,  its  dura- 
tion, its  persistence  or  otherwise,  and  its  concomitants.  In  estimating 
the  degree  of  pain,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  difi'ei  ence  of  ex- 
pression used  by  patients  in  describing  it,  according  as  they  have  more 
or  less  general  sensibility,  more  or  less  fortitude,  and  more  or  less  honesty. 
1  he  lesser  degrees  of  pain  are  usually  spoken  of  as  slight,  modei  ate,  bear- 
able ;  the  greater  degrees  as  acute,  intense,  severe,  violent,  excruciating, 
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agonising,  distracting,  intolerable.  The  only  general  principle  of  practi- 
cal importance  wliicli  can  be  laid  down  in  respect  of  degrees  of  pain  is, 
that  the  most  acute  pain  is  often  occasioned  by  causes  that  entail  the 
least  danger  to  life  ;  while  the  lesser  degrees  of  pain  are  often  present 
in  diseases  of  far  more  formidable  character.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  states  of  system,  such  as  hysteria,  which  exagge- 
rate pain,  and  others,  such  as  lethargy  and  the  typhous  state,  which 
tend  to  conceal  it, 

871.  The  character,  like  the  degree,  of  pain  is  subject  to  considerable 
variety,  and  assists  us  in  tracing  it  to  its  source  and  assigning  its  true 
cause.  A  dull,  obtuse,  aching  pain  is  common  in  congestions  and  sub- 
acute inflammations,  and  even  in  acute  inflammations  of  soft  and  yield- 
ing parts.  There  is  a  dull,  aching  pain  in  the  right  side  in  congestion  of 
the  liver,  in  the  loins  in  congestion  of  the  kidney,  and  in  the  head,  back, 
and  limbs,  at  the  onset  of  severe  febrile  attacks.  A  higlier  degree  of  tlie 
dull,  aching  pain  is  present  in  j^eriostitis,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  the 
milder  forms  of  neuralgia,  when  it  is  distinguished  as  a  gnawing  pain. 
A  burning  pain  is  often  present  in  severe  inflammations,  as  a  combined 
result  of  heat  and  tension.  A  throbbing  pain  is  piesent  in  inflamed 
parts  subject  to  pressure,  as  in  the  common  whitloe,  and  also  in  all 
abscesses  similarly  circumstanced.  Pain  in  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal 
is  commonly  described  as  griping  or  twisting.  In  scirrhous  tumours, 
and  in  neuralgia,  the  pain  is  designated  as  shooting,  cutting,  darting, 
lancinating. 

872.  The  seat  of  pain  may  afford  useful  indications  by  coiresponding 
■with  the  diseased  part  or  organ  which  occasions  it,  or  by  the  pai-t  affected 
with  pain  being  in  connection  with  the  immediate  seat  of  the  disease  by 
the  intervention  of  nerves  more  or  less  directly  traceable  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  Thus,  disease  of  the  hip-joint  occasions  pain  in  the  knee ; 
stone  in  the  bladder,  pain  in  the  glans  penis  (in  the  female,  pain  at  the 
meatus  urinarius)  ;  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  calculus  in  the 
ureter,  cause  pain  in  the  groin,  thigh,  and  testicle  ;  disease  of  the  womb, 
pain  in  the  loins;  constipation,  pain  down  the  back  of  the  thigh;  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  pain  in  the  right  shoulder ;  and  disease  of  the 
heart,  pain  in  the  left  arm,  or  down  to  the  bend  of  both  arms.  Leucor- 
rhceal  discharges,  and  all  causes  of  debility  in  nervous  and  irritable 
females,  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  left  side ;  a  tender  state  of  the  spinal 
cord,  to  superficial  thoiacic  and  abdominal  pains  ;  and  irritation  at  the 
root  of  a  sensitive  nerve  to  pain  in  all  the  parts  to  which  its  branches 
are  distributed.    Some  of  these  pains  are  called  sympathetic. 

873.  Of  the  extent  of  pain  it  may  be  said  (as  a  general  rule)  that 
pain  limited  to  one  spot  is  more  likely  to  indicate  severe  disease  than 
pain  of  greater  extent.  The  pains  of  muscular  rheumatism  are  generally 
extensive,  as  are  those  which  attack  liysteric  females.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  neuralgic  pains  are  often  limited  to  small  spots,  as  the  brow,  or 
to  single  organs,  as  the  testicle  or  mamma. 

874.  The  duration  of  pain  is  a  point  of  importance,  especially  when 
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taken  in  connection  with  the  general  health.  Pain  of  long  continuance, 
not  materially  affecting  the  health,  would  probably  be  neuralgic  ;  and 
in  tlie  female  would  be  likely  to  be  connected  with  other  symptoms  of 
hysteria.  The  persistence,  or  otherwise,  of  pain  is  also  well  worth  at- 
tention. As  a  general  rule,  the  pain  in  important  local  diseases  is  con- 
tinuous though  liable  to  exacerbations,  and,  under  the  use  of  medicines, 
to  abatement.  In  less  important  cases  pains  are  fugitive,  wandering, 
shifting.  In  one  disease — brow-ague — the  pain  is  intermittent,  or  re- 
mittent. 

875.  The  concomitants  of  pain  are  also  highly  important.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  pain  of  inflammation  is  increased  by  pressui-e,  and  mus- 
cular pain  by  motion  of  the  part,  or  by  brisk  percussion  with  the  points 
of  the  tingers,  while  neuralgic  pains  are  independent  of  these  causes,  and 
the  pains  of  colic  are  relieved  by  pressure.  Asa  general  rule,  neuralgic, 
rheumatic,  and  gouty  pains  are  compatible  with  health,  or  with  only 
slight  departures  from  it,  while  most  other  pains  ai'e  associated  with 
marked  deviations  from  it. 

876.  Diminished  Sensation. — All  the  organs  of  sense  may  be  the  seat 
of  sensibility  blunted  or  lost;  and  as  this  condition  sometimes  furnishes 
important  indications,  it  will  have  to  be  considered  as  it  affects  the 
senses  of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste. 

877.  The  sense  of  touch  may  be  so  impaired  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
sensation  of  numbness,  which  may  be  brought  about  by  cold,  by  pres- 
sure on  the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  or  by  the  local  action  of  narcotic  poisons. 
Long-continued  numbness  would  probably  arise  from  pressure  on  the 
trunk  of  a  nerve,  or  of  some  disease  of  the  nerve  itself,  impaiiing  but 
not  destroying  its  function.  Total  loss  of  sensation  in  any  part  of  the 
body  would  follow  stronger  pressure,  or  severe  disease  of  the  nerve  or 
nervous  centimes.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  upper  or  lower  extremities, 
or  in  the  whole  body,  is  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  muscular  pa- 
ralysis of  the  same  parts.  A  loss  of  sensibility  is  occasionally  present 
in  hysteric  females,  and  may  be  brought  about  by  narcotics  and  by  mes- 
meric manipulations.  In  examining  patients  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  sensibility,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
strong  muscular  contractions  may  follow  irritation  of  the  skin  from  re- 
flex action,  in  the  absence  of  sensation. 

878.  The  sense  of  sight  is  variously  affected,  not  merely  from  local 
causes  attacking  the  organ  itself,  but  also  from  disordered  and  diseased 
conditions  of  brain.  Slight  and  transient  affections  of  the  sight  are 
common  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  slight  febrile  and  other  disturbances  of  the 
circulation.  These  affections  consist  in  dark  spots  (muscfe  volitantes), 
bright  spots,  sparks,  or  brilliant  colours  (as  seen  by  persons  drowning 
or  hanging),  or  in  simple  indistinctness  of  vision,  in  a  flickering  motion, 
in  a  double  vision,  as  in  the  drunkard,  or  in  a  half  vision  of  objects. 
Spectral  illusions  have  ali-eady  been  considered  at  p.  109.  A  heightened 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  accompanied  by  a  dread  of  light  (photophobia). 
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is  a  common  symptom  of  acute  inflammations  of  the  eye  itself,  and  of 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain.  It  may  also  be  present  in  acute 
anemia  from  loss  of  blood,  and  in  the  hysteria  of  weak  and  delicate  fe- 
males. The  opposite  state  of  permanently  diminished  sensibility  of  the 
retina  is  usually  connected  with  disease  of  the  optic  neiTe,  or  of  that 
part  of  the  base  of  the  brain  from  which  the  nerve  arises.  Transient 
dimness  of  vision,  or  actual  blindness,  sometimes  occurs  from  loss  of 
blood,  from  excessive  lactation,  or  from  other  exhausting  discharges,  and 
it  commonly  precedes  the  fainting  state. 

879.  Squinting,  when  not  permanent,  is  often  due  to  affections  of  the 
brain,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfavourable  symptom.  It  is  com- 
mon in  children  as  a  consequence  of  disease  of  the  brain  attended  by  con- 
vulsions ;  and  the  permanent  squint  of  the  adult  is  often  the  result  of 
an  aflection  of  the  brain  in  infancy  or  childhood. 

880.  The  state  of  the  pupil  is  a  symptom  of  considerable  importance. 
As  a  geneial  rule  it  is  contracted  in  irritation  of  the  brain,  whether  due 
to  inflammation  of  the  oi-gan  or  to  other  causes,  and  it  is  also  subject  to 
extreme  contraction  in  poisoning  by  opium  and  the  Calabar  beau.  On 
the  other  hand  the  pupil  is  apt  to  lae  dilated  in  congestion  of  the  brain 
without  iri  itation,  in  hydrocephalus,  in  epilepsy,  in  some  cases  and  stages 
of  apoplexy,  and  in  functional  disorders  due  to  remote  causes,  such  as 
constipation  and  intestinal  vvonns.  It  is  also  dilated  in  poisoning  by 
belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  stramonium,  and  by  some  other  poisons  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  narcotico-acrids,  as  well  as  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  more  active  members  of  this  class.  The  condition  of  the 
pupil  is  also  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  retina.  If  it  contracts 
fieely  under  the  stimulus  of  light,  the  retina  has  not  lost  its  sensibility  ; 
if  not,  there  is  a  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  nerve,  and,  in  certain  cases,  in 
the  entire  nervous  system.  When,  in  the  absence  of  disease  of  the  eye 
itself,  the  pupil  of  one  eye  is  dilated  while  that  of  the  other  is  contracted, 
cerebral  disease  may  be  presumed  to  be  present.  The  state  of  the  sur-* 
face  of  the  eye  is  used  as  a  test  of  the  state  of  the  nervous  system.  If 
insensible  to  the  touch,  the  nervous  system  generally  may  be  assumed  to 
be  in  the  same  state.  Thus  it  is  insensible  under  the  full  influence  of 
chlorofbi-m,  and  in  true  epilepsy,  but  in  the  feigned  disease  responds  to 
the  touch. 

881.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  subject  to  analogous  afiections  with  the 
sense  of  sight — to  ringing  sounds  (tinnitus  aurium),  to  distinct  musical 
notes,  and  to  puffing  sounds  like  the  noise  of  a  locomotive.  These  may 
occur  from  slight  and  transient  causes,  and  need  not  excite  aiipreheusion. 
But  they  may  also  usher  in  chronic  or  acute  diseases  of  the  brain.  Of 
more  marked  illusions  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  something  has  been  said 
at  p.  109.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  generally  acutely  jiaiuful  in  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  common  with  the  sight,  in  the 
opposite  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation  ;  also  in  some  cases  of  hysteria. 
Deafness  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  often  a  favourable  sign,  in  febrile 
diseases,  and  in  the  febrile  exanthemata.    In  some  instances  it  is  asso- 
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ciated  with  cerebral  disease,  and  forms  one  of  the  group  of  symptoms  by 
which  it  may  be  lecognised. 

882.  The  sense  of  smell  is  subject  to  illusions  similar  to  those  that 
affect  the  eye  and  ear ;  but  the  disorders  of  this  sense  have  little  signi- 
ficance as  signs  of  disease. 

The  sense  of  taste  has  been  already  considered  in  §  842. 

883.  (6.)  Altered  Muscular  Action. — The  muscles  are  subject  to  para- 
lysis, to  convulsion,  and  to  spasm.  Paralysis  may  be  local  or  geneial, 
of  gi eater  or  less  extent.  It  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  or 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  eyelid  (causing  ptosis),  or  several  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball  (causing  strabismus),  or  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
facial  nerve  (causing  palsy  of  one  side  of  the  face),  or  the  muscles  of  one 
arm  or  one  leg,  or  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body  (hemiplegia),  or 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  (paraplegia).  The  loss  of 
power  may  also  vary  in  degree,  being  complete  or  incoinplete.  The 
cause  of  local  paralysis  may  be  either  pressui-e  in  the  course  of  the  nerve 
supplying  the  palsied  part,  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  a  general 
rule,  paraplegia  may  be  traced  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,, 
and  hemiplegia  to  disease  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  A  local  and 
limited  palsy,  traced  to  a  nerve  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  slvuU,  becomes 
an  important  indication  of  cerebral  disease,  if  accompanied  by  palsy  of 
some  part  supplied  by  a  nerve  issuing  from  another  foramen. 

;  884.  Convulsive  muscular  actions  often  afford  important  indications. 
Some  distinctions  worth  bearing  in  mind  are  refei  red  to  at  §  456.  The 
convulsive  actions  most  important  to  observe  at  the  bedside  are  the 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  in  low  febrile  attacks  [subsultus  tendinwm), 
the  picking  at  the  bedclothes  known  as  fioccitatio,  and  the  tremulous 
protrusion  of  the  tongue.  These  symptoms  only  occur  in  cases  which 
combine  great  weakness  with  much  excitement  ot'  the  nervous  system ; 
and  they  are  highly  unfavourable,  though  not  fatal,  symptoms.  Con- 
vulsions are  also  common  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  may  be  brought 
on  by  the  irritation  of  teething,  constipation,  or  worms.  Tliey  are  also 
present,  sometimes  as  an  early  symptom,  in  hydrocephalus.  In  young 
persons  they  show  themselves  in  the  form  of  chorea  or  epilepsy ;  in  adults 
in  epileptic  and  hysteric  seizures,  in  delirium  tremens,  uraemia,  and  in 
many  kinds  of  poisoning.  Tliey  may  also  occur  on  one  side  of  tlie  body, 
while  the  other  is  palsied.     In  sudden  death  fiom  great  violence,  or 

from  hirge  doses  of  such  active  poisons  as  p.ussic  acid,  general  convul- 
sions, attended,  as  in  epileptic  fits,  by  expulsion  of  urine  and  faeces,  pre- 
cede death. 

885.  Spasmodic  actions  of  the  muscles,  or  prolonged  and  rigid  con- 
tiaction,  cccur  in  tetanus  and  hydrophobia;  and  in  some  forms  of  hys- 
teria. They  constitute  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
strychnia,  and  an  occasional  symptom  of  poisoning  by  some  of  the  more 
active  members  of  all  the  great  classes  of  poisons.  Similar  rigid  con- 
tractions of  single  muscles,  or  of  groups  of  muscles,  of  long  continuance, 
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attend  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  and  constitute  a  very  formidable 
symptom.  Strabismus  is  one  consequence  of  rigid  contraction  of  a 
single  muscle. 

886.  (c.)  Altered  Mental  Phenomena. — These  have  been  already 
treated  of  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  11(J) ;  it  only  remains  in  this  pl  ice 
to  speajj  of  that  condition  known  as  coma.  Coma  is  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility  and  loss  of  motive  power.  It  may  ari.-e  from  several  causes : 
from  apoplexy ;  from  such  poisons  as  opium  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
from  drunkenness  ;  from  the  operation  of  intense  cold  ;  fi-om  poisoning 
of  the  blood,  as  in  urajmia;  and  from  accumulation  of  i^erum  in  or  on 
the  brain.  In  distinguishing  the  coma  of  drunkenness  from  that  of 
apoplexy  we  are  assisted  by  the  odour  of  the  breath. 

887.  The  Temperature  of  the  Body. — This  subject  has  re- 
cently attiacted  much  attention  both  abroad  and  at  home;  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  Wunderlich,  Parkes,  and  Kinger,  confirmed  by  others, 
show  that  the  use  of  the  thermometer  from  day  to  day  may  furnish  use- 
ful indications,  both  by  coinciding  with,  and  by  somewhat  anticipating, 
changes  in  the  circulation  as  indicated  by  the  pulse.  Some  observations 
on  the  high  temperature  attained  in  some  febrile  disorders  will  be  found 
at  p.  101. 

888.  (7.)  The  Expression  of  the  Countenance,  and  thk 
Condition  and  Attitude  of  the  Body. —  The  expression  and  as- 
pect of  the  countenance  often  afford  great  assistance  in  diagnosis,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  physiognomy  of  disease  by  verbal 
description.  The  varieties  of  mental  disease  are  sti  ongly  marked  on  the 
countenance.  The  wild  excitement  of  mania,  the  deep  despondency  of 
melancholia,  the  vacant  look  of  the  idiot,  imbecile,  and  demented,  are 
familiar  to  all  observers.  Patients  suflering  from  delirium  tremens  have 
olten  an  air  of  extreme  suspicion,  and  the  habitual  epileptic  comes  to  wear 
a  peculiar  expiession.  -Again,  phthisis,  emphysema,  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  diabetes,  and  Bright's  disease,  betiay  themselves  to  the  ex- 
perienced physician  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance  ;  and  hys- 
teria is  often  detected  by  rapid  transitions  fiom  tears  to  smiles,  and  by 
an  appearance  of  health  in  bad  keeping  with  the  complaints  of  the  patient. 

889.  The  condition  of  the  body  in  respect  of  nutrition  and  colour, 
and  dryness  or  moistness  of  skin,  always  claim  the  attention  of  the 
physician.  Rapid  loss  of  flesh,  or  sudden  corpulency,  should  equally  ex- 
cite attention.  The  one  is  common  in  such  maladies  as  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, diabetes,  and  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  in 
diseases  attended  by  profuse  discharges  ;  also  in  the  decay  of  aged  per- 
sons- the  other  may  follow  recovery  from  pulmonary  consumption,  or 
precede  attacks  of  apoplexy.  But  corpulency  in  healthy  persons  may 
be  due  to  a  transition  from  active  to  indolent  habits. 

890.  The  poiture  of  the  body  is  often  highly  characteristic.  It  be- 
trays loss  of  power  in  the  paralytic,  and  weakness  in  the  exhausted.  The 
last  stage  of  fever  and  of  all  exhausting  maladies  is  marked  by  the  help- 
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less  attitude  on  the  back ;  and  the  assumption  of  a  position  on  the  sides, 
such  as  is  cummon  in  sleep,  often  affords  an  early  and  most  welcome 
sign  of  commencing  recovery  from  fever.  The  sitting  or  semi-recum- 
bent posture,  with  the  head  raised  by  pillows,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
diseases  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  the  breathing,  such  as  severe 
diseases  of  the  luucs,  and  advanced  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  recum- 
bent  posture,  with  the  legs  drawn  up,  is  equally  characteristic  of  painful 
diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  diseases  of  the  chest  we  should 
note  on  which  side  the  patient  lies  with  most  ease  and  comfort.  As  a 
general  rule  he  lies  on  the  diseased  side  of  the  chest;  but  the  choice  of 
position  being  determined  in  one  case  by  a  sense  of  pressuie,  in  another 
by  a  sense  of  dragging,  in  a  third  by  the  ease  with  which  the  fluids  gra- 
vitate to  the  air-tubes,  and  in  many  cases  by  several  conditions  com- 
bined, the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  posture  are  less  satisfactory  than 
could  be  wished.  In  painful  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the 
patient,  as  a  general  ri;le,  lies  easiest  on  the  side  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HYGIENE. 

891.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  that  come  under  the  care  of 
the  physician,  both  in  private  practice  and  among  the  poor,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  some  attention  to  those  circumstances  wiiich  affect  the  general 
health  of  the  patient,  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  his  guidance  in  matters 
that  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  Hygiene  than  to  the  Practice  of 
Physic.  Indeed  it  often  happens  that  the  only  remedial  measures  which 
the  physician  feels  c.dled  on  to  prescribe  consist  of  a  change  from  bad 
to  g.iod  habits  of  life,  from  an  unhealthy  residence  or  locality  to  a  healthy 
one,  from  intense  application  to  study  or  business  to  repose  of  mind  and 
complete  change  of  scene  and  occupation.  In  a  certain  class  of  cases, 
again,  change  of  climate  is  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  the  physician 
has  to  choose  a  locality  suited  to  the  disease  or  state  of  health  of  the 
patient.  ^, 

With  this  regulation  of  the  habits  and  residence  of  their  patients,  the 
hygienic  duties  of  the  greater  number  of  medical  men  terminate;  but 
there  are  duties  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  character  in  the 
riglit  perfomiance  of  which  many  medical  men  are  directly  interested — ■ 
some  as  oHicers  to  such  public  institutions  ys  workhouses,  prisons,  schools, 
hoi-piials,  and  lunatic  asylums ;  some  as  officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
in  charge  of  camps,  barracks,  ships  of  war,  and  merchasit  and  emigrant 
vessels;  others,  again,  as  district  officers  of  hnalth, 

f  he  subject  of  this  chapter  may,  therefore,  be  projjerly  treated  under 
the  two  distinct  heads  of  ijrivate  and  public  hygiene. 
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1.  PRIVATE  HYGIESE. 

892.  The  principal  matters  which  require  to  be  regulated,  with  a 
view  either  to  the  preservation  of  health  in  the  strong,  or  its  lestora- 
tion  in  the  invalid,  are  diet,  exercise,  clothing,  condition  of  dwelling, 
place  of  I'esidence,  and  habits  of  life.  Diet,  as  a])propriate  to  persons  of 
different  ages,  and  as  applicable  to  particular  maladies  and  states  of 
system,  will  be  tieated  in  the  next  chapter. 

893.  Exercise,  regulated  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient,  is  a 
very  important  therapeutic  agent.  It  may  be  of  two  kinds — active 
and  passive  :  in  the  one  the  patient  moves  about  by  the  exertion  of  his 
own  muscles;  in  the  other  he  is  borne  from  phice  to  place.  Walking, 
running,  dancing,  riding,  lowing,  fencing,  boxing,  wrestling,  drilling, 
^nd  all  gymnastic  exercises  and  active  games,  belong  to  the  first  class  ; 
riding  at  foot-pace,  carriage  exercise,  sailing,  rocking,  and  swinging,  to 
the  second. 

894.  Both  kinds  of  exercise  call  the  muscles  into  play,  and  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but  in  the  passive  fbim  the  muscles  are 
only  employed  in  maintaining  the  posture,  while  the  circulation  is 
quickened  only  by  slight  displacements  of  blood. 

895.  Besides  the  adv.antage  of  quickening  the  circulation,  active  exer- 
cises, by  calling  the  abdominal  muscles  into  play,  promote  the  action  of 
tlie  bowels.  Those  exercises,  too,  whether  active  or  passive,  which  are 
carried  on  in  the  open  air,  have  the  incidental  advantage  of  supplying 
a  purer  air  for  resjiiration  ;  and  they  imply  a  change  of  scene  and  occu- 
pation, which  l  eacts  favourably  on  the  mind, 

896.  In  prescribing  the  kind  and  amount  ot  exercise  the  physician 
must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  In  the 
absence  of  organic  disease,  and  when  the  patient  suffers  merely  from 
general  debility  brought  on  by  overwork,  intense  study,  or  too  close  at- 
tention to  business,  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  exercise  must  be  mainly 
determined  by  his  circumstances  and  tastes.  If  practicable,  change  of  air 
and  scene,  with  the  exercise  which  travelling  implies,  should  be  in- 
sisted on;  and,  where  the  strength  allows  of  it,  pedestrian  exercise.  A 
sea  voyage  is  in  these  cases  to  be  prefened  to  carriage  exercise.  When 
the  patient  is  unable  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  studies  or  business,  horse 
exercise  in  the  morning  or  evening  of  the  day  will  be  found  most  suit- 
able ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities 
who  ciumot  readily  leach  the  country  on  ibot.  Fencing,  rowing,  quoit- 
playing,  archery,  and  cricket  have  the  double  advantage  of  bringing  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body  into  play,  and  of  compressing  a  great  amount 
of  exercise  into  a  small  compass  of  tune.  Archery  deserves  encourage- 
ment as  an  exercise  suited  to  persons  of  either  sex. 

897.  For  o-i'owing  children  of  delicate  health,  exercise  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  the  active  games  of  childhood  may  be  combined  with 
equestrian  exercise  and  instruction  in  the  graceful  accomplishments  of 
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dancing  and  fencing.  In  these  cases  much  anxiety  is  often  felt  respect- 
ing the  development  of  the  chest,  especially  where  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption is  supposed  to  exist.  With  a  view  to  promote  this  object, 
drilling,  and  the  manly  exercise  of  fencing  may  be  strongly  recommended 
for  young  men,  and  the  nearest  convenient  approach  to  it  for  young 
women.  It  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  dumb-bells,  to  the  clubs,  or  to 
other  gymnastic  exercises  which  consist  of  tedious  repetitions  of  the  same 
movements.  Reading  aloud,  strongly  recommended  by  ancient  medical 
authorities,  might  be  revived  with  great  advantage ;  but  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  formation  of  habits  injurious  to  the  free  play  of  the 
lungs,  a  judicious  teacher  should  be  engaged.  Singing,  properly  taught, 
has  the  same  recommendation. 

898.  In  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  all  the  stronger  exer- 
cises, whether  active  or  passive,  are  inadmissible,  and  walking  on  level 
ground  is,  in  such  case,  the  strongest  exercise  that  can  be  safely  pre- 
scribed. It  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  almost  any  form  of  passive 
exercise  except  that  of  the  carriage  or  garden  chair.  Running,  or  even 
walldng  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  all  athletic  sports,  are  inadmissible.  The 
more  violent  exercises,  especially  rowing  in  races,  have  often  given  rise 
to  these  diseases  in  persons  having  every  appearance  of  strength  and 
vigour.  Gymnastic  exercises,  requiring  prolonged  and  violent  action  ot 
the  muscles,  are  open  to  the  same  objection. 

899.  On  the  subject  of  clothing  much  misapprehension  exists.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  towards  over-clothing  of  the  body,  and  especially  of 
the  chest,  with  a  view  of  guarding  against  pulmonary  disorders.  A 
delicate  patient  is  often  made  to  wear,  in  the  very  height  of  summer,  as 
many  flannels  and  skins  as  would  guarantee  the  temperature  of  the  body 
in  a  polar  winter,  and  in  this  way  the  very  risk  of  catching  cold,  which 
it  is  deemed  so  important  to  avoid,  is  incurred.  The  same  error  is 
committed  when,  in  addition  to  a  load  of  bed-clothes,  much  exceeding 
what  is  required  to  preserve  the  proper  temperature  of  the  body,  flannel 
is  worn  next  the  skin  at  night. 

900.  An  opposite  error  is  sometimes  committed  in  very  young 
children,  under  the  erroneous  notion  of  hardening  them.  At  the  other 
extreme  of  life  warm  cluthing  is  highly  necessary,  especially  in  patients 
suffering  from  pulmonary  afteclions  ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
severe  weather  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  sleeping  apartment 
througliout  the  night. 

901.  Young  men  who  persist  in  wearing  no  other  covering  to  the 
chest  throughout  the  year  but  the  linen  shirt,  and  refuse  to  wear  cotton 
or  flannel  next  the  skin  in  winter,  are  also  in  error.  A  thin  cotton  vest 
next  the  .skin  should  be  worn  even  in  summer,  especially  by  those  wlio 
perspire  freely.  In  hot  climates  cotton,  in  cold  climates  flannel,  is  the 
proper  material  for  body-clothing.  The  importance  of  an  immediate 
change  after  active  exercise,  or  when  the  clothes  are  wet,  need  not  be 
insisted  on. 
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902.  The  condition  of  his  dwelling  is  of  great  importance  to  the  in- 
valid. The  points  to  be  attended  to  in  choosing  a  house,  or  in  planning 
a  residence,  are  chiefly  the  following : — 

Site  and  Soil, — Where  there  is  a  free  choice,  a  gravelly  or  chalky  soil 
and  sloping  ground  are  to  be  preferred  to  a  clay  soil  and  low  level  site. 
A  tenacious  clay  soil,  a  rich  alluvium,  or  a  dry  surface  soil  with  water 
at  a  short  distance  beneath,  should  be  avoided,  but  especially  the  flat 
banks  of  rivers  or  streams,  or  the  flat  base  of  hills,  as  well  as  marshy  spots, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  stagnant  water.  The  worst  combination 
of  site  and  soil  is  a  flat  alluvial  deposit  receiving  the  drainage  of  sloping 
grounds.  Such  spots  are  favourite  haunts  of  continued  fevers,  as 
marshes  are  of  agues ;  and  good  ground  has  been  lately  assigned  for 
tracing  many  cases  of  consumption  to  the  same  cause. 

Aspect, — In  England  a  south  aspect  is  to  be  prefen-ed  as  being  free 
fi'om  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  and  it  is  well  suited  to  the  invalid. 
A  north  aspect  lacks  both  light  and  warmth.  An  east  aspect  has  the 
advantage  of  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  morning  sun,  but  is  exposed 
to  the  cold  drying  winds  of  winter.  A  west  aspect  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  being  too  hot  in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  In  houses  which  can 
have  only  two  opposite  aspects,  a  south-east  and  a  north-west  are  to  be 
preferred.  When  thei'e  is  perfect  freedom  of  choice,  a  moi  ning  room  to 
the  east,  the  principal  sitting-room  to  the  south,  with  bed-rooms  to  the 
south  for  invalids  and  aged  persons,  and  to  the  east  for  young  and 
healthy  ones,  is  a  desirable  combination.  Dairies,  larders,  and  store- 
rooms should  be  to  the  north. 

Shelter. — Houses  i-equire  shelter  from  the  north  and  east ;  and  when 
such  shelter  is  not  afforded  by  nature,  it  should  be  secured  by  planta- 
tions, which  ought  in  no  case  be  so  near  the  house  as  to  obstruct  the 
free  movement  of  air,  or  to  endanger  its  foundations  by  the  growth  of 
roots.  To  the  south  and  west  the  house  should  be  open ;  but  large 
trees  at  a  moderate  distance  on  the  west  side,  afibrd  a  grateful  shade 
from  the  heat  in  summer. 

Water-supply. — A  well,  yielding  clear,  colourless  water,  and  a  tank 
to  hold  a  sujDply  of  rain-water  from  the  roof,  amounting  to  at  least  ten 
gallons  per  head  per  diem  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  are  great  desiderata. 

Drainage. — The  soil  on  which  the  house  stands  should  be  tlioroughly 
drained,  and  all  offensive  refuse  promptly  removed  by  impervious  pipes 
properly  trapped.  Water-closets  should  be  so  placed  that  the  drains  may 
not  pass  under  the  house.  In  erecting  places  of  convenience  out-of- 
doors,  the  spots  chosen  should  not  be  too  near  the  dwelling,  and  the 
barbarous  custom  of  digging  deep  cesspools  should  be  avoided,  especially 
in  light  soils,  and  near  wells  and  springs.  The  proper  construction  is 
that  adopted  in  many  northern  towns.  A  piece  of  ground  should  be 
rendered  impervious  to  moisture  by  ramming  or  pavmg ;  on  this  the 
oflensive  matters  and  the  slops  from  tlie  house  should  be  received,  and 
the  dust  with  the  sifted  ashes  from  the  fires  should  be  thrown  upon 
them,  through  a  hopper  in  the  side.    At  short  iuteiTals  of  a  fortniglit, 
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or  month,  the  accumulated  matters  should  be  removed  and  thrown  upon 
a  compost-heap.  'I'liese  simple  arrangements  have  the  advantage  of 
being  both  wholesome  and  economical.  If  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  house 
prove  insLiflicient,  dry  earth  may  be  added  ;  or  the  ai-rangement  now 
known  as  the  '  earth-closet'  may  be  adopted  from  the  first. 

The  preservation  of  dwellings  from  dampness  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance. To  accomplish  this  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  roof  proof 
against  the  weatiier;  the  basement  also  must  be  attended  to.  The  floor 
or  pavement  should  be  raised  on  dwarf-walls,  supplied  with  air-bricks, 
and  the  house  should  be  surrounded  by  an  area  or  aii-drain,  so  that  the 
walls  may  be  kept  i'rom  contact  with  the  soil.  These  precautions  are 
especially  necessary  in  clay  and  rich  alluvial  soils,  difficult  of  drainage. 

Light  and  Air. — Rooms  should  be  lofty  and  spacious,  and  have  open 
fire-places,  and  windows  opening  above  and  below.  Staircases  well  lighted 
and  aired  by  windows  opening  upon  them,  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
lighted  by  sky-lights,  even  when  the  lights  admit  of  being  opened.  Pure 
air,  especially  in  the  bedroom  of  the  invalid,  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  open  fire-place.  When  the  rooms  are  spacious,  no  special  provision 
for  ventilation  is  required  beyond  the  facility  of  opening  doors  and 
windows.  But  small  sleeping  rooms  require  a  constant  provision  for 
the  renewal  of  the  air  by  means  of  ventilators  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  drafts. 

903.  In  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  delicate  children,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  provide  for  the  free  ventilation  of  their  sleeping  apartments. 
Overcrowding  and  consequent  impurity  of  the  air  in  such  apartments  is 
a  common  cause  of  disease  in  the  children  even  of  affluent  persons,  and 
a  principal  source  of  the  high  mortality  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  In 
addition  to  the  precautions  for  insuring  thorough  ventilation,  a  certain 
amount  of  space,  approaching  the  thousand  cubic  feet  insisted  on  in 
§  221,  should  be  allotted  to  each  child. 

904.  In  cities,  and  even  in  rural  districts,  the  external  air  admitted 
into  the  houses  both  of  rich  and  poor  is  often  very  far  from  being  sweet 
and  pure.  In  the  country  the  causes  of  impurity  are  few  in  number, 
being  chiefly  the  gases  from  stagnant  pools,  ponds,  or  marshes,  or  the 
effluvia  from  cesspools,  farm-yards,  stables,  pig-sties,  or  heaps  of  manure. 
These  sources  of  impurity  should  always  be  placed  at  a  distance  from 
dwelling-houses;  and  in  no  case  should  they  be  in  contact  with  them. 

905.  In  large  cities  the  sources  of  aerial  impurity  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  become  doubly  objectionable  from  narrow  space  and  im- 
perfect movement  of  the  air.  They  consist  in  emanations  from  manufac- 
tures peculiar  to  towns,  from  the  necessity  of  heaping  up,  at  least  for  a 
short  time,  the  dust  and  ashes  of  our  houses,  from  the  difficulty  of  con- 
suming the  smoke  of  our  chimneys,  and  from  the  defects  inherent  in  a 
large  and  complicated  system  of  sewerage. 

906.  Warming. — This  should  be  so  effected  as  not  to  inteifere  with 
ventilation.    Close  stoves  should,  therefore,  be  banished  from  living  or 
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sleeping  apartments ;  their  use  being  restricted  to  entrance  halls,  stair- 
cases, and  large  rooms  only  occasionally  occupied.  For  living  and  sleep- 
ing rooms  the  best  combination  is  an  open  fireplace  of  sufficient  size  and 
good  radiating  surface,  with  double  windows,  double  panes  of  glass,  or 
thick  plate  glass.  In  this  way  (especially  when  the  walls  of  the  house 
are  thick,  or  double)  any  temperature  that  maybe  desfred  can  be  com- 
bined with  complete  ventilation.  This  mode  of  insuring  a  supply  of 
warm  pure  air  is  of  gi-eat  importance  in  pulmonaiy  diseases,  especially 
in  the  bronchitis  of  aged  pt-rsous. 

907.  Among  the  liahits  of  life  which  militate  most  against  health, 
and  tend  to  counteract  the  best  medical  treatment,  the  chief  are  sloth, 
luxury,  dissipation,  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  opium,  and  tobacco,  iiTegularity  in  the  time  of  taking 
meals  and  rest,  and  want  of  personal  cleanliness. 

908.  For  those  whose  constitutions  iiave  been  undermined  by  sloth, 
luxury,  and  dissipation  (Chap.  1.  §  84),  travelling,  and  the  wholesome 
observances  of  fashionable  watering-places — early  rising,  regular  hours 
for  meals  and  exercise,  tlie  frequent  use  of  baths,  and  cheerful  and  con- 
genial society — are  the  only  remedies  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
prescribe.  As  intemperance  and  indulgence  in  the  j^leasures  of  the  table 
are  the  besetting  temptations  of  the  same  persons,  there  is  perhaps  no 
better  way  of  guarding  against  them  than  by  prescribing  foreign  travel, 
or  a  residence  at  fashionable  watering-places, 

909.  When  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  opium,  or  tobacco  is  re- 
cognised as  a  cause  of  disease,  steps  should  be  takeu  to  abolish  these 
practices  slowly  and  gradually,  both  on  account  of  the  greater  safety 
of  this  procedure,  and  of  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  patient  may 
thus  be  made  to  lay  his  bad  habits  aside. 

910.  Irregularity  in  the  time  of  taking  meals  and  rest  Is  an  evil  in- 
cident to  the  busy  life  of  large  cities,  and  one  which  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  remedy  by  prescribing  such  improved  habits  as  are  compatible 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  patient's  business. 

911.  A  want  of  personal  cleanliness  is  more  frequeJitly  chargeable 
against  persons  of  education  than  might  be  expected.  The  practice  of 
daily  ablution  of  the  whole  body  is  observed  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  ;  but  it  is  one  to  be  commended  as  an  excellent  tonic, 
as  tending  to  guard  the  body  against  catching  cold,  and  as  keeping  the 
pores  of  tlie  skin  open.  The  warm  bath  should  be  occasionally  employed 
to  insure  a  more  jjerfect  cleansing  of  the  skin.  The  pi  actice  of  daily 
ablution  with  cold  water,  followed  by  friction  with  a  rough  towel,  hair 
gloves,  or  the  flesh-brush,  is  often  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  those  who 
have  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  consumption,  or  who  have  already 
manifested  a  tendency  to  it. 

912.  Change  of  air  or  climate  is  generally  esteemed  a  most  im- 
portant means  of  preserving,  improving,  and  restoring  health.  There 
are  two  classes  of  peisons  to  whom  it  is  usual  to  recommeud  the  change. 
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The  one  consists  of  invalids  who  suffer  from  no  defined  disease,  but 
whose  general  health  has  been  impaired  by  exposure  to  one  or  other  of 
the  many  unwholesome  influences  which  attend  a  residence  in  large  towns 
(see  §  71  et  seq.);  the  other  comprises  persons  suffering  from  some 
well-defined  malady,  such  as  chronic  dyspepsia,  chronic  rheumatism, 
scrofula,  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  asthma, 

913,  To  the  mere  invalid,  who  has  suffered  by  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  business,  the  dissipation  of  a  town  life,  or  the  enrmi  of  an  idle  and 
useless  existence,  change  of  climate  is  chiefly  valuable  as  affording  faci- 
lities for  change  of  habits,  scene,  and  occupation.  In  advising  such  per- 
sons, little  moie  is  required  than  to  avoid  climates  positively  unhealtiiy, 
and  to  make  choice  of  countries  or  places  which  offer  the  greatest  i'aci- 
lities  for  change  of  habits  and  occupation  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  victim 
of  ennui,  the  greatest  inducements  to  exertion  of  mind  and  body, 

914,  In  advising  patients  suffering  from  actual  disease,  a  moi-e  exact 
knowledge  of  climate  is  required,  at  the  same  time  that  considerations 
of  personal  convenience  will  have  to  be  carefully  weighed.  Assuming 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  patient  which  render  a 
change  of  residence  inexpedient,  the  medical  man  will  have  first  to  con- 
sider the  kind  of  climate  best  adapted  to  his  disease,  and  then  to  select 
from  a  number  of  places  having  the  required  climate  the  particular  one 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred. 

915,  In  making  choice  of  a  climate,  we  may  either  consider  the  state 
of  the  patient's  system,  without  reference  to  his  disease,  or  we  may  be 
guided  solely  by  the  nature  of  his  malady.  The  state  of  system  may 
be  either  one  of  relaxation,  characterised,  if  the  disease  affect  any  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  by  excessive  secretion  ;  if  the  glandular  system,  by 
indolent  swellings  or  ulcers ;  if  the  skin,  by  chronic  cutaneous  affections  ; 
if  the  locomotive  system,  by  chronic  rheumatism  and  atonic  gout.  A 
cold  skin,  and  a  weak  pulse,  perhaps  below  the  natural  standard  of  fre- 
quency, with  general  languor  of  ail  the  functions  of  the  body,  charac- 
terise this  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  system  may  be  one  of 
irritation,  with  a  dry  state  of  the  mucous  membranes,  a  harsh  dry  skin, 
and  a  frequent  quick  pulse,  with  a  tendency  to  more  acute  forms  of  in- 
flammation. In  the  state  of  relaxation,  a  dry  bracing  climate  is  indi- 
cated ;  in  the  state  of  irritation,  a  mild  moist  climate.  In  both,  it  is 
important  to  avoid  a  great  increase  of  temperature  as  tending  to  exhaus- 
tion, sudden  changes,  as  giving  rise  to  cold  and  slight  febrile  attacks,  and 
the  east  and  north-east  winds,  as  shown  by  experience  to  be  peculiarly 
ti-ying  to  the  invalid.  In  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  and  calculous  dis- 
orders, a  higher  temperature  appears  to  be  advantageous.  The  climate 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  deemed 
suitable  to  this  class  of  invalids. 

916,  As  a  general  rule,  the  bracing  spots  adapted  to  a  state  of  relax- 
ation are  those  which  are  elevated,  scantily  wooded,  exposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  consisting  of  a  gravelly  or  chalky  soil ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mild  moist  climates  are  to  be  tbund  in  low  situations,  on  clay 
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soils,  wooded,  aud  partially  or  wholly  uncultivated,  and  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  winds.  As  a  genei-al  rule,  too,  the  climate  of  the  sea- 
shore is  milder  and  more  uniform  than  that  of  tiie  interior,  being  wanner 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  Watering-places  have  also  the  twofold 
advantages  of  pure  sea-breezes  and  of  sea-bathing. 

917.  Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  it  will  be  easy  to  point 
out,  among  the  common  resorts  of  the  invalid,  the  places  in  England 
and  al)road  best  adapted  to  the  two  opposite  states  of  relaxation  and 
irritation. 

918.  The  mild  sheltered  places  most  resorted  to  on  the  English  coast, 
are  Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Hastings  on  the  south  coast ;  Daw- 
lish,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  and  Salcombe,  on  the  coast  of  Devon.  The 
sheltered  spots  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  ;  Pau  in  the  south- 
west, and  Hyferes  and  Nice  in  the  south-east  of  France ;  Rome  and 
Pisa  in  Italy  ;  and  Malaga  in  the  south  of  Spain,  offer  the  lil^e  advan- 
tages abroad.  The  islands  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  (Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  and  the  Azores)  and  those  of  the  Western  Atlantic  (the  Ber- 
mudas and  Bahamas)  have  the  same  mild  relaxing  climate. 

919.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mild  bracing  spots  adapted  to  a  state  of 
debility  and  relaxation  without  irritation,  are,  in  England,  Brighton, 
on  the  south  coast ;  Torquay,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire ;  Clifton,  on 
the  western  coast ;  in  France,  JMontpellier  ;  in  Italy,  Naples. 

920.  The  places  named  in  the  two  preceding  sections  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  intended  chiefly  for  winter  residence,  the  summer  being  spent 
inland  in  such  places  as  Malvern,  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Matlock,  and  Buxton,  in  England  ;  among  the  higher  Pyrenees 
in  Finance  ;  or  at  the  better  situated  spas  of  Germany. 

921.  The  climate  best  adapted  for  residence  during  the  entire  year  is 
perhaps  that  of  Madeira,  which  to  moderate  fluctuations  of  a  tempera- 
ture little  exceeding  that  of  the  milder  parts  of  England,  adds  the 
advantage  of  a  drier  atmosphere,  except  during  the  autumnal  rains. 

922.  The  diseases  in  which  change  of  climate  may  be  expected  to  be 
most  beneficial  are  emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  all  those 
atl'ections  of  the  air-passages  and  lungs  in  which  previous  experience  has 
shown  that  the  patient  sufl'ers  severely  in  winter  and  is  comparatively 
well  in  summer.  The  efficacy  of  change  of  climate  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption is  not  so  well  established :  but  in  the  state  known  as  tuber- 
cular cachexia  (the  presumed  forerunner  of  tubercular  deposit)  as  in 
other  forms  of  cachexia,  change  of  climate  is  advantageous.  Whether 
a  mild  bracing  or  a  mild  relaxing  climate  is  to  be  chosen  must  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  system,  wliether  it  be  one  of  languor  and  torpid 
action  or  one  of  feverish  excitement.  (Consult,  on  this  subject  of  Cli- 
mate, Sir  James  Clark's  able  treatise.) 

92,5.  There  are  certain  states  of  system  in  which  it  is  expedient  to 
combine  with  change  of  climate  the  alterative  effects  of  minute  doses  of 
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saliue  or  other  substances  in  a  state  of  solution ;  in  other  words,  to  select 
as  the  scene  of  the  required  change  of  climate,  regimen,  and  occupation, 
some  spot  where  access  can  be  had  to  mineral  waters.  Such  places 
abound  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

924.  The  mineral  waters  most  in  repute  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes— saline,  chalybeate,  sulphureous,  and  acidulous — to  which 
may  be  added  the  hot  springs.  A  short  description  of  each  of  these 
classes,  with  the  principal  watering-places  where  they  are  found,  will 
assist  the  physician  in  his  choice, 

(1.)  Saline  Mineral  Waters. — These  consist  of  variable  quantities  ot 
the  chlorides,  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  nitrates  of  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  alumina,  to  which  may  be  added,  as  of  rare  occurrence, 
free  carbonic  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  salts  of  iron  in  small 
quantity,  with  traces  of  phosphoric  acid,  iodine,  and  bromine.  Sea- 
water  is  a  concentrated  form  of  this  class  of  mineral  waters.  These 
waters  act  as  gentle  aperients,  and  are  adapted  to  the  case  of  patients 
suffering  from  dyspepsia,  from  habitual  constipation,  and  from  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  liver.  The  waters  of  Cheltenham,  Leaming- 
ton, and  Scarborough,  in  England;  of  Spital-on-Tweed,  Pitkaithly,  Air- 
threy,  Dunblane,  and  Innerleithen,  in  Scotland  ;  and  of  Ems,  Caiisbad, 
Homburg,  Seidschutz,  Kreuznach,  and  Piilna,  in  Germany,  belong  to 
this  class.  Some  of  these  mineral  waters  contain  minute  quantities  of 
iodine  and  bromine,  and,  for  that  reason,  commend  themselves  in  scro- 
fulous disorders,  accompanied  by  glandular  enlargements.  The  waters 
of  Kisseogen  and  Kreuznach  contain  the  bromide  of  sodium  in  sufficient 
quantity  (a  third  and  a  fourth  of  a  grain  in  a  pound  of  water)  to  have 
some  effect  if  taken  freely  and  continuously.  The  strongest  waters  be- 
longing to  this  class  are,  in  England,  those  of  Cheltenham  and  Leaming- 
ton; in  Scotland,  those  of  Airthrey ;  in  Germany,  those  of  Piilna, 
Seidschutz,  Homburg,  Kreuznach,  Kissengen,  and  Marienbad. 

(2.)  Chalybeate  Waters. — These  contain  variable  quantities  of  the 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  iron,  and  are,  thei  efore,  tonics  specially  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  anjemia,  and  of  functional  disorders  of  the  uterus. 
They  are  slightly  stimulating,  and  require  to  be  combined  with  aperient 
medicmes.  The  waters  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Harrogate  in  England, 
of  Hartfell  Spa  and  Vicar's  Brig  in  Scotland,  of  Spa  and  Tongres  in 
Belgium  and  the  Low  Countries,  of  Passy  near  Paris,  and  of  Kennes  in 
the  south  of  France,  belong  to  this  class. 

(3.)  Sulphureous  Waters. — These  abound  in  free  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  are  prescribed  in  several  forms  of  cutaneous  disorder.  The 
waters  of  Harrogate  in  England,  of  Moffatt,  Strathpeffer,  and  Rothsay 
in  Scotland,  of  Enghien  near  Paris,  of  Bareges  in  the  higher  Pyrenees, 
of  Aixand  Leak  in  Switzerland,  and  of  Aix-la-Chajjelle  in  Prussia,  belong 
to  this  class. 

(4.)  Acidulous  Waters. — •These  are  characterised  by  the  quantity  of 
free  carbonic  acid  they  contain.  They  are  moi-e  or  less  rich  in  saline 
ingredients  ;  so  that  they  might  be  placed  with  almost  equal  propriety 
with  those  enumerated  in  Class  1.   The  excess  of  free  carbonic  acid  con- 
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stitutes  their  claim  to  a  place  by  tliemselves.  Tliey  are  applicable  in 
the  same  cases  iu  which  snline  waters  are  found  useful,  but,  being  more 
stimulant,  they  are  better  adapted  to  cases  characterised  by  great  debility. 
The  chief  minei'al  waters  belonging  to  this  class  are  those  of  Ilkeston  in 
Derbyshire,  of  Kissengen,  Marienbad,  Auschowitz,  Eger,  Pyrmont,  Spa, 
Fachingen,  Geilnau,  iSeltzer,  and  Homburg  in  Germany  ;  of  Pougues, 
Mont  d'Or,  and  Vichy  in  France  ;  and  the  Saratoga  Congress  Spring  in 
America.  The  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Ems  contain  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  fi"ee  carbonic  acid.  The  chief  acidulous  waters  of  Germany, 
classed  according  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  they  contain,  beginning 
with  the  richest,  are — Geilnau,  Pyrmont,  Eger,  Auschowitz,  Spa,  Fachin- 
gen, Homburg,  and  Seltzer.  The  waters  of  Homburg  take  the  first 
place  among  the  waters  of  Germany  for  combined  richness  in  salts  and 
free  carbonic  acid. 

(5.)  Hot  Springs. — These  are  useful  both  as  baths  and  as  internal 
remedies.  As  baths  they  have  the  advantage  of  containing,  like  sea- 
water,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  certain  saline  ingredients,  which  act  as 
stimulants  to  the  surface.  Taken  internally  they  have,  according  to 
their  strength,  the  properties  of  saline  waters.  The  principal  membeis 
of  this  class  are  the  waters  of  Matlock,  Bristol,  Buxton,  and  Bath,  in 
p]ngland  ;  of  Carlsbad,  Ems,  and  Wiesbaden,  in  Geraiany;  of  Baden  in 
Switzerland ;  of  Plombi6res  and  St.  1^  ectaire  in  France.  Some  of  these 
hot  springs  contain,  in  addition  to  saline  substances,  free  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen. 

925.  The  constituents  of  some  springs  are  such  as  to  give  them  a 
place  in  more  than  one  class,  and  to  entitle  them  to  compound  appella- 
tions, such  as  saline  clialyheates,  named  from  their  combining  the  pro- 
perties of  saline  and  chalybeate  springs.  At  some  favourite  watering- 
places,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  several  classes  of  mineral 
waters  are  to  be  found.  Both  Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  for  instance, 
have  saline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphureous  waters;  and  HaiTogate,  in 
addition  to  strong  and  mild  sulj^hm'-waters,  has  its  pure  and  its  saline 
chalybeates. 

926.  There  is  no  way  in  which  most  of  the  bad  habits  already  referred 
to  (§  908)  can  be  more  eflFectually  broken  thiough  than  by  a  residence 
at  some  of  the  least  frequented  of  continental  watering-places.  Those 
most  frequented  are  often  ill  adapted  to  this  end,  as  they  combine  the 
luxuries  and  temptations  of  large  towns  with,  the  absence  of  those  natural 
beauties  which  offer  so  wholesome  an  inducement  to  pedestrian  and  other 
exercises. 

2.  PUBLIC  HYGIENE. 

927.  The  saddest  pages  in  the  history  of  all  nations  are  those  which 
treat  of  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of  human  life  through  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  the  simplest  means  of  preserving  health  and  averting  disease. 
Such  sacrifices  have  occurred  in  lying-in  hospitals  from  insufficiency  of 
space  and  neglect  of  ventilation ;  in  foundling  hospitals  from  the  same 
causes,  combfned  with  absence  of  the  mother's  cai-e  and  want  of  the 
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infaut's  proper  nourishment ;  in  schools  from  want  of  space,  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  and  insufficient  and  improper  food ;  in  workhouses  and 
prisons  from  the  same  causes,  added  to  idleness,  listlessness,  and  depres- 
sion; in  civil  hospitals  chiefly  through  want  of  space;  in  military  hospi- 
tals from  the  same  cause,  added  to  the  want  of  proper  medical  attention 
and  nursing,  and  sometimes  of  proper  food  and  medicine ;  in  emigrant 
and  transport  ships,  and  men-of-war,  fiom  narrow  space,  foul  air,  bad 
water,  and  bad  food  ;  in  armies  in  the  field  from  ill-chosen  encampments, 
bad  provisions,  overcrowding,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  intemperance. 
Convulsions,  infantile  tetanus,  and  gangrene  of  the  mouth;  marasmus; 
puerperal  fever ;  Asiatic  cholera ;  jail  fever ;  typhus,  relapsing  fever, 
'parish  infection,'  and  '  the  sickness  of  the  house;'  scurvy;  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery ;  ophthalmia  ;  malignant  ulcer  and  hospital  gangrene — 
have  all  been  traced  to  such  causes ;  while  all  epidemic  maladies,  small- 
pox, plague,  sweating  sickness,  black  death,  and  cholera,  have  committed 
their  worst  ravages  among  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  together, 
and  wanting  one  or  more  of  the  simple  requisites  of  pure  air  and  water, 
cleanliness,  due  shelter,  efficient  drainage,  appropriate  clothing,  and 
wholesome  and  suitable  food. 

928.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  art  of  healing  to  say  that  more 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  neglect  of  the  simplest  means  of  preserving 
health  than  can  have  been  saved  by  the  most  skilful  medical  and  surgi- 
cal treatment.  It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  that  the  physician 
should  understand  and  be  able  to  recommend  with  authority  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  health  of  men,  women,  and  children 
when  of  necessity  congregated  in  large  numbers.  These  measures  might, 
indeed,  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  on  diet, 
exercise,  clothing,  condition  of  dwelling,  place  of  residence,  and  habits  of 
life,  and,  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  on  the  causes  of  disease ; 
but  the  precepts  thus  laid  down  for  individuals  require  to  be  modified 
in  order  to  meet  the  cases  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  aggregate. 

929.  Of  foundling  hospitals,  for  the  reception  of  infants,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  as  indefensible  on  pliysical  as 
on  moral  grounds,  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  point  out 
the  means  of  reducing  the  mortality  to  which  they  must  be  subject.. 
The  same  observation  applies,  though  not  with  equal  force,  to  lying-in 
hospitals.  The  danger  of  congregating  large  numbers  of  puerperal  women 
within  their  walls  is  obvious,  and  can  only  be  averted  by  a  largeness  of 
space  and  freedom  of  ventilation  to  which  the  expense  must  always  be 
a  serious  obstacle. 

930.  Of  schools,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  the  contagious  maladies 
to  which  childien  are  subject  render  an  observance  of  all  the  rules  of 
health  presently  to  be  laid  down  for  adults  doubly  necessary. 

931.  To  prisons  attaches  the  nece.ssary  drawback  of  confinement  at 
an  age  when  the  desire  for  active  employment  is  at  its  height.  The 
younger  inmates  of  workhouses  share  this  evil  with  prisoners ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  when,  to  the  evils  of  confinement  in  the  case  of 
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the  healthy,  are  added  those  of  sick-wards  with  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion, limited  space,  and  a  scale  of  expense  adapted,  of  necessity,  rather 
to  the  means  of  the  poorer  ratepayers  than  to  the  strict  necessities  of 
the  case,  wori<houses  have  always  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  highly 
destructive  of  life. 

932.  Sailors  on  board  ship,  and  soldiers  on  service,  are  exposed  to 
special  disadvantages ;  sailors,  to  unusual  narrowness  of  space,  and  to 
close  confinement  in  rough  weather,  often  combined  with  bad  water, 
scanty  and  unwholesome  food,  and  great  exposure  and  fatigue;  soldiers, 
to  the  same  evils,  in  nearly  the  same  degree,  and  the  superadded  disad- 
vantage of  equal  exposure  to  the  weather,  with  less  shelter,  encampment 
on  unhealthy  spots,  and  prolonged  occupation  of  badly-selected  sites  for 
barracks  and  hospitals. 

933.  In  treating  of  the  means  of  presei-ving  health  and  preventing 
disease  among  bodies  of  men  there  will  have  to  be  considered :  1.  The 
case  of  persons  confined  within  such  buildings  as  prisons,  workhouses, 
and  barracks.  2.  The  case  of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  3.  The  special 
case  of  persons  living  for  a  time  on  board  ship,  as  sailors  and  emigrants. 
4.  The  case  of  sailors  and  of  soldiers  in  actual  warfai'e. 

934.  1.  The  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  persons  confined  within 
such  buildings  as  prisons  and  workhouses  are  those  already  described  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter  as  apjilicable  to  individuals  and  families,  with 
a  few  obvious  modifications.  The  buildings  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  combine  a  healthy  site  and  suitable  aspect  with  good  water  supply, 
thorough  drainage,  spacious  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  facilities  for 
oversight  and  inspection,  and  ground  for  exercise  and  wholesome  labour. 
The  portions  of  the  structure  requiring  drainage  should  be  placed  on  the 
skirts  of  the  building  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
carrying  the  drains  under  the  building  itself,  and  the  earth-closet  may 
be  used  with  advantage.  The  walls  should  be  surrounded  by  air-drains  ; 
the  lower  story  of  the  building  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  floor 
shall  not  be  in  contact  with  the  soil ;  the  purity  of  the  ah"  should  be 
provided  for  by  a  space  in  living  and  sleeping  rooms  falling  little  short 
of  1000  cubic  feet,  and  warmth  and  ventilation  conjointly  by  open  fire- 
places, and  windows,  glazed  with  thick  glass,  or  with  double  panes  of 
common  glass,  and  opening  above  and  below.  In  prisons,  warming  by 
hot  air,  hot  water,  or  steam,  and  ventilation  by  mechanical  aids,  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with.  In  all  other  buildings  these  modes  of  warming 
and  ventilating  are  highly  objectionable,  except  for  passages  and  halls, 
and  for  rooms^occupied  only  occasionally,  and  for  short  periods  of  time. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  to  be  insisted  on,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  occupation  it  gives  ;  facilities  for  exercise  have  not  merely 
to  be  afforded,  but  exercise  itself  to  be  organized  and  superintended ;  and 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  diet  of  tlie  inmates  consists  of 
a  due  propoi-tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  from  which  vege- 
tables or  cheap  fiuits  containing  a  vegetable  acid,  or  such  an  acid  in 
combination  with  an  alkali,  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  This 
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precaution  requires  to  be  especially  borne  in  mind  when  the  potato, 
which  answers  this  description,  falls  short. 

935.  2.  Hospitals,  in  common  with  buildings  tenanted  by  bodies  of 
healthy  persons,  should  combine  a  well-selected  site,  a  dry  soil,  thorough 
drainage,  a  suitable  aspect,  a  compact  aiTangement  of  rooms  and  pas- 
sages favourable  to  efficient  oversight  and  easy  communication,  and  an 
economic  system  of  warming  and  ventilation.  The  remarks  already 
made  on  site,  soil,  and  drainage,  as  applicable  to  houses,  apply  equally 
to  hospitals,  and  a  few  additional  words  on  the  subject  of  aspect  will 
supply  all  that  is  required  on  this  head. 

The  best  aspects  for  the  wards  of  an  hospital  are  the  north  and  south, 
or  the  north-west  and  south-east.  The  east  and  west  aspects  combine 
the  advantages  of  greater  cheerfulness  with  the  drawback  of  the  sim's 
glare ;  and  the  west  aspect  is  open  in  summer  to  the  objection  of  great 
heat  in  the  al'ter  part  of  the  day.  The  south  aspect  is  the  best  for  con- 
sumptive patients,  for  those  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  for 
weak  and  delicate  persons,  and  for  the  aged.  In  hospitals  i-estricted  to 
two  aspects,  the  direct  north  and  south  are  preferable  to  the  direct  east 
and  west.  In  general  hospitals  with  a  north  and  south  aspect,  the 
southern  wards  are  most  suitable  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  for  aged  per- 
sons, and  for  the  weak  and  delicate  ;  the  northern  wards  for  febrile  and 
inflammatory  disorders.  For  convalescent  hospitals,  the  greater  cheer- 
fulness of  the  east  and  west  aspects  is  a  recommendation.  The  airing 
grounds  attached  to  hospitals  should  have  a  southern  exposure.  Dis- 
pensaries and  rooms  for  the  examination  of  patients  should  face  north 
and  south,  and  larders  and  provision- stores  north. 

The  most  economical  arrangement  of  an  hospital  is  one  which  devotes 
the  basement  to  the  out-patient  department,  the  dispensary,  the  living 
and  sleeping  rooms  of  nurses  and  subordinate  officers,  the  kitchen  and 
stores. 

A  compact  arrangement  of  rooms  and  passages  is  best  obtained  in  a 
lofty  building  with  a  large  central  staircase ;  and  the  most  economical 
as  well  as  least  objectionable  arrangement  for  warmijig  and  ventilating 
is  obtained  by  a  combination  of  open  fireplaces  with  the  thick  walls  of 
a  lofty  building,  and  windows  glazed  with  thick  glass,  or  with  double 
panes  of  thin  glass,  and  opening  freely  above  and  below,  or  tilting  in- 
wards in  three  or  more  sections.  The  air  of  the  great  central  staiicase 
should  be  warmed  by  open  fires,  and  be  available  in  bad  weather  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  wards. 

^  As  the  wards  oF  an  hospital  are  occupied  by  sick  persons  day  and 
night,  the  cubic  contents  per  bed  should  be  half  as  great  again  as  in 
prisons,  workhouses,  and  barracks.  For  adult  males,  and  in  the  case  of 
hospitals  in  London  and  the  large  provincial  towns,  it  should  not  fall 
short  of  1500  cubic  feet;  and  in  fever  hospitals  and  lying-in  wards 
should  amount  to  2000.  A  considerable  reduction  of  space  may  be  made 
in  the  case  of  women  and  children,  and  of  hospitals  in  open  situations 
in  the  smaller  provincial  towns. 

The  wards  of  an  hospitid  siiould  be  lofty  as  well  as  spacious.  They 
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should  have  a  height  of  14,  15,  or  16  feet,  and  such  length  and  width 
as  to  give  ample  space  round  the  beds.  The  beds  arranged  along  the 
outer  walls  should  stand  each  in  a  pier  between  two  windows,  and  those 
of  inner  walls,  opposite  to  them,  and  the  corner  beds  should  not  touch 
the  end  walls.  The  windows  should  rise  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  ceiling,  and  open  above  and  below.  The  number  of  beds  in  a  ward 
must  vary  with  the  kind  of  cases  admitted.  In  civil  hospitals,  thirteen 
or  fifteen  beds  in  a  ward  are  convenient  numbers,  especially  as  admitting 
of  symmetrical  arrangement;  in  military  hospitals,  thirty  beds  is  the 
number  generally  preferred.  For  an  equal  number  of  nurses  or  atten- 
dants, the  number  of  beds  in  a  ward  will  decrease  with  the  severity  of 
the  cases,  and  vice  versa. 

The  same  principles  of  arrangement  and  construction  apply  to  mili- 
tary as  to  civil  hospitals.  Of  camp  hospitals,  or  of  buildings  used  for 
soldiers  in  actual  service,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  roughest 
weathei-proof  shed,  provided  it  be  spacious,  is  to  be  prefeiTed  to  the  most 
substantial  building  if  overcrowded.  This  truth,  distinctly  proved  by 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  is  one  which  should  never  be  absent  from  the  mind  of 
the  army  surgeon. 

936.  3.  A  ship  on  the  open  sea  has  the  solitary  advantage  of  being 
suri'ouuded  by  a  pure  air  free  from  injurious  terrestrial  emanations.  In 
all  other  respects  it  is  placed  under  unfavourable  circumstances  ;  for  it 
combines  the  drawbacks  of  inadequate  space  for  passengers  and  crew, 
and  stowage  of  water  and  provisions ;  of  ventilation  liable  to  frequent 
interruptions  ;  of  a  moist  atmosphere  acting  on  vegetable  matters  sub- 
ject to  decomposition  ;  and  of  the  frequent  incursions  of  a  water  abound- 
ing in  salts  (the  sulphates),  which  by  decomposition  evolves  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  A  ship  in  harbour,  though  in  other  respects  better 
circumstanced, is  often  exposed  to  the  most  deleterious  emanations  from 
low  swampy  lands  and  rich  alluvial  soils.  A  seafaring  life,  moreover, 
is  exposed  to  great  and  continuous  fatigues  under  circumstances  otherwise 
unfavourable  to  health,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  and  often  for  long 
periods  of  time,  to  the  evils  of  a  monotonous  existence.  Hence  the 
health  of  seamen  and  passengers  by  sea  can  only  be  preserved  by  the 
most  watchful  care  and  attention  to  the  cleanliness,  diyness,  and  venti- 
lation of  the  ship,  the  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  of  sound  provisions 
embracing  all  the  elements  of  a  wholesome  diet,  with  suitable  clothes, 
and  proper  change  of  clothing,  and  with  fitting  exercise,  occupation,  and 
recreation.  To  these  must  be  added  facilities  for  separating  the  sick 
from  the  healthy. 

The  means  to  be  adopted  to  insure  these  ends  can  only  be  fitly  de- 
scribed by  those  wlio  add  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
hyo-iene  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  construction  and  internal  economy 
of  ships. 

937.  4,  The  preservation  of  the  health  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
actual  warfare  is  a  subject  which  can  only  be  adequately  treated  in  works 
specially  devoted  to  it.  Men  engaged  in  offensive  wai-s  are  exposed  at 
the  same  time,  or  in  quick  succession,  to  every  cause  of  disease  except 
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inactmty  of  mind  and  body;  and  even  from  this  they  are  not  always 
exempt.  They  are  often  called  on  to  serve  in  unhealthy  climates  and 
pestilential  places,  in  inclement  seasons,  with  inadequate  shelter,  or  with 
no  shelter  at  all,  with  short  supplies  of  provisions,  rarely  of  the  best 
quality,  and  from  which  some  important  elements  of  a  wholesome  diet 
are  almost  necessarily  omitted,  exposed  to  every  species  of  hardship  and 
privation,  to  fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  and  they  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  dangerous  excesses  of  riot  and  intemperance.  When  serving  at  a 
distance  from  home,  they  often  enter  on  a  campaign  with  health  im- 
paired by  the  confinement  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  must  often  remain  in 
garrisons  and  encampments  combining  the  most  unwholesome  sites  with 
the  most  imperfect  sanitary  arrangements.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  close  attention  to  all  the  known  means  of  preserving  health  and  pre- 
venting disease  becomes  imperatively  necessary.  Some  of  the  leading 
precautions  and  provisions  applicable  to  the  soldier  in  service  may  be 
briefly  stated. 

In  transporting  troops  from  place  to  place  the  same  watchful  care  is 
required  on  board  sliip  as  in  the  case  of  sailors  and  passengers  ;  and  when 
it  is  possible  to  choose  the  time  of  year,  that  should  be  selected  which 
will  enable  the  soldier  to  arrive  at  his  destination  at  the  healthiest 
season,  and  one  bearing  the  nearest  resemblance  to  his  native  climate. 
His  clothing  should  be  suited  to  the  climate  and  season,  being  of  close- 
fitting  woollen  materials  in  cold  climates  and  in  winter ;  of  cotton,  sit- 
ting loose,  and  with  protection  for  the  head,  in  hot  climates  and  in 
summer.  In  winter,  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin  ;  in  summer, 
cotton,  A  warm  waterproof  cloak  for  wet  weather  and  night  use,  and 
strong  thick  shoes  well  fitted  to  the  feet,  with  thick  woollen  socks,  com- 
plete the  necessary  clothing  of  the  soldier.  In  all  places,  and  at  all 
times,  mere  soldierly  appearance  and  bearing  should  give  place  to  com- 
fort and  practical  efficiency.  The  best  bedding  for  the  soldier  is  a  mat- 
tress stuffed  with  cork,  covered  beneath  with  waterproof  cloth,  and 
having  a  double  flap  of  the  same  material  to  draw  over  the  body.  The 
soldier's  diet  should  be  as  carefully  adapted  to  the  climate  as  his  dress. 
In  cold  climates  a  full  supply  of  animal  food  should  be  provided,  and 
spirituous  liquors  are  least  injurious ;  in  warm  climates  an  excess  of 
vegetable  food,  and  an  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors,  should  be  en- 
joined; in  both,  vegetables  and  ripe  fruits,  or  their  nearest  substitutes, 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  omitted.  The  soldier  on  the  march  should 
be  in  motion  during  the  hours  most  suitable  for  exercise,  and  for  avoid- 
ing the  intense  heat  of  warm  climates.  He  miajht  always  advantageously 
walk  one  or  two  miles  before  taking  his  fh-st  meal ;  then,  after  rest  and 
refreshment,  enter  on  the  principal  portion  of  the  day's  march.  The 
best  food  for  the  first  meal  is  warm  nutritious  soup,  or  hot  coffee  with 
bread  ;  and  tea  is  always  a  grateful  refreshment.  The  ground  chosen  for 
encampments  should,  if  possible,  be  sloping,  so  as  to  allow  of  natural 
drainage,  jjrotected  from  cold  winds,  and,  in  hot  climates,  affording  the 
shelter  of  trees.  Places  for  the  deposit  of  offensive  mattei's  should  be 
chosen  in  reference  to  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind.  They  are 
best  placed  on  a  sloping  bank,  upon  which  dry  earth  should  be  thrown 
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day  by  day ;  the  mixed  soil  being  removed  at  short  intervals  to  a  con- 
venieut  distance.  Soldiers  should  not  remain  on  the  same  spot  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  the  site  of  the  camp  should  be  changed  at  short  in- 
tervals, Pjoper  arrangements  should  always  be  made  for  separating 
the  sick  from  the  healthy ;  and,  in  providing  tents,  or  huts,  or  more 
substantial  buildings  for  hospitals,  the  principle  already  laid  down  should 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  roughest  shelter,  with  plenty  of 
space,  is  prefei-able  to  the  most  substantial  building  without  it. 

Soldiers  in  cantonments  or  barracks  often  sufler  severely  through  the 
selection  of  an  improper  site.  Instead  of  being  stationed  on  high  sloping 
ground,  some  low-lying  swamp  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  is  chosen,  with 
the  certain  result  of  excessive  sickness  and  a  high  mortality.  If  to  this 
fiist  fiital  error  there  be  added  a  similar  neglect  of  other  hygienic  pre- 
cautions, the  results  are  lamentable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good 
choice  of  site  is  followed  up  by  careful  attention  to  all  the  simple  rules 
of  health,  the  soldier's  life  may  be  preserved  even  in  the  unhealthiest 
climates. 

In  cantonments  and  barracks,  and  on  the  mnrch,  as  far  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  actual  warfare  will  permit,  the  following  precautions  should 
be  carefully  observed.  The  soldier  should  be  sheltered,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  from  the  cold  and  dews  of  the 
night ;  dry,  healthy  spots  should  be  chosen  for  military  exercises ;  mili- 
tary duties  should  be  so  timed  that  the  soldier  may  be  deprived  as  )  arely 
as  possible  of  his  natural  sleep  ;  in  mounting  guard  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  employ  as  few  fatigue-parties  as  possible  ;  the  messes  should 
be  so  ordered  that  the  soldier  may  begin  the  duties  of  the  day  with  a 
comfortable  warm  breakfast;  the  diet  should  always  comprise  a  due 
supply  of  vegetables  and  ripe  fruits,  and  the  canteen  should  be  placed 
under  stringent  regulations  ;  the  means  of  personal  cleanliness  should  be 
provided,  and  daily  washing  of  the  feet  and  frequent  bathing  be  insisted 
on ;  flannel  waistcoats  or  cotton  shirts  should  be  worn  next  the  skin, 
and  a  flannel  belt  round  the  loins ;  and  a  change  of  clothing  should  be 
provided  and  ordered  after  every  exposure  to  rain.  The  soldier  should 
also  be  subject  to  frequent  medical  inspection,  especially  during  the  pre- 
valence of  epidemics ;  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  manly 
sports,  should  be  employed  to  the  utmost  in  useful  and  cheerful  labours, 
and  in  studies  calculated  to  occupy  and  amuse  the  mind. 

The  subject  of  Public  Hygifene  would  be  incomplete  if  some  notice 
were  not  taken  of  the  dietaries  adapted  to  preserve  the  health  of  men, 
women,  and  children  when  brought  togetlier  in  large  numbers.  A 
separate  section  may  also  be  advantageously  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
purification  of  air,  water,  and  animal  excreta?,  to  deodorants,  disinfec- 
tants, and  antiseptics. 

3.  DIETARIES, 

938.  The  great  pestilences  of  former  times  were  always  preceded  or 
attended  by  famine" or  scarcity  ;  and  a  deficiency  of  food,  or  a  failure  of 
some  important  crop,  such  as  the  potato,  has  proved  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  most  fiital  outbreaks  of  fever  iu  more  recent  times. 
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Moreover,  the  relation  wliich  scarcity  of  food  bears  to  one  foim  of  fever 
is  so  marked  as  to  have  led  the  best  modern  authorities  to  speak  of  it 
as  "  Relapsing,  or  Famine  Fever." 

939.  Scarcity  of  food,  or  the  lack  of  some  important  element  of  a 
wholesome  diet,  has  also  given  rise  to  many  fatal  maladies  among 
soldiers  in  active  service,  and  especially  those  engaged  in  the  attack  or 
defence  of  besieged  places,  as  well  as  among  seamen. 

940.  The  same  cause  has  also  been  in  occasional  operation  in  all  esta- 
blishments for  the  reception  of  healthy  and  sick  persons — in  schools, 
prisons,  and  workhouses,  in  barracks,  and  in  hospitals ;  and  some  notable 
and' instructive  examples  of  the  danger  attending  large  reductions  in  ex- 
isting dietai-ies,  and  the  omission  from  the  diet-roll  of  such  an  important 
element  £ts  the  potato  and  its  vegetable  equivalents,  have  been  afforded 
within  the  present  century.  One  of  the  most  painfully  instructive  of 
these  cases  occurred  at  Millbank  prison  in  1822  ;  and  some  instances  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  other  prisons  still  more  recently. 

941.  The  principal  diseases  which  have  been  traced  to  scarcity  of 
food,  or  to  food  of  an  improper  character,  are  scurvy  (purpura  nautica 
and  purpura  hasmorrhagica),  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  continued  fever, 
and  scrofula  ;  in  infants,  the  disease  known  as  tetanus  neonatorum ;  and 
in  children,  marasmus.  All  Ihose  maladies,  bodily  and  mental,  which 
follow  upon  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  strength,  and  impairment  of  the 
constitution,  are  also  promoted  by  the  same  cause. 

942.  Of  the  diseases  just  specified  the  one  which  is  most  certainly  pro- 
duced by  an  insufficient  diet,  but  especially  by  one  from  which  vegeta- 
bles are  excluded,  is  the  scurvy — a  disease  which  fortunately  marks  its 
presence  not  merely  by  extreme  weakness,  but  by  the  characteristic 
swollen,  spongy,  and  bleeding  gums,  the  pouring  out  of  blood  in  cir- 
cular spots  (petechias),  or  in  irregular  blotches  beneath  the  skin,  and 
haemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces. 

943.  In  devising  suitable  dietaries  for  the  inmates  of  public  establish- 
ments, or  for  other  bodies  of  persons,  many  circumstances  must  betalven 
into  account,  such  as  age  and  sex,  occupation  and  manner  of  life,  health 
and  sickness,  and  the  necessity,  or  otliei-wise,  of  economy.  So  large  a 
subject  can  only  be  worthily  treated  by  entering  into  details  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work ;  but  a  few  general  principles  appli- 
cable to  all  persons  alike,  and  subject  to  modifiaitions  in  accordance  with 
age  and  sex,  health  and  sickness,  and  the  demands  maHe  on  the  strength 
by  diflijrent  conditions  and  occupations,  may  be  usefully  laid  down,  re- 
lating to  : — 1.  The  constituents  of  a  wholesome  dietary.  2.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  those  constituents  should  be  given.  3.  The  quantities 
requirel  by  adults  of  either  sex,  and  by  children  of  different  ages.  And 
4.  The  variations  in  quantity  necessitated  by  condition  and  occupation. 

944.  1.  The  constituents  of  a  wholesome  dietary  have  been  deter- 
mined partly  by  experience  and  partly  by  inference  from  chemical  ex- 
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ainination  of  the  blood,  structures,  and  excretions  of  the  human  body, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  difTereiit  kinds  of  food  on  the  other.  Experience 
has  tausjht  us  the  necessity  of  blending  in  the  same  dietary  more  than 
one  kind  of  food  ;  and  has  warned  us  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  of 
the  danger  of  omitting  from  any  dietary  for  any  length  of  time  that  vege- 
table element  of  which,  in  consequence  partly  of  its  abundance  and  partly 
of  the  convenience  with  which  it  may  be  stored  and  kept,  the  potato  is 
the  best  representative.  By  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  and  animal 
structures,  we  have  been  taught  that  the  body  cannot  be  built  up, 
nourished,  and  maintained  in  health  and  vigour  without  such  mixed  food 
as  shall  supply  it  with  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  muscle  and  skin,  the 
carbonaceous  element  of  fat,  and  the  several  mineral  mattei  s  wliich  enter 
so  largely  into  the  composition  of  bone,  and  furnish  an  essential  element 
of  the  nervous  tissue.  Chemisti  y  has  also  taught  us  that  of  the  excre-. 
tions,  some  (as  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs)  abound  in  cai'bon,  otheis 
(as  the  urine)  in  nitrogen  and  saline  matteis.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  been  taught,  by  the  same  science,  that  all  the  elementary  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  ail  the  solid  and  gaseous  elements 
of  the  excretions,  exist  in  the  food  whicli  we  consume  and  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  can  be  traced  to  them  ;  and,  further,  that  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  all  the  varieties  of  food  in  two  great  classes,  according  as  they 
contain  or  do  not  contain  nitrogen  (§  167),  the  non-nitrogenous  class 
subserving  the  function  of  respii-ation,  and  contributing  largely  to  the 
production  of  heat ;  the  nitrogenous  or  plastic  class,  employed  in  build- 
ing up,  maintaining,  and  repairing  the  tissues  of  the  body, 

945.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  milk  by  which  young  animals  are 
nourished,  and  of  the  egg  which  performs  the  same  office  tor  birds,  con- 
firms the  iufoimation  derived  from  the  sources  just  indicated  ;  for  the 
solid  matter  of  milk  consists  of  more  than  a  third  of  its  weight  of  the 
nitrogenous  element,  caseiue  ;  somewhat  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  car- 
bonaceous materia],  oil  or  butter ;  and  less  thau  half  of  another  carbona- 
ceous element,  sugar :  these,  with  about  a  hundredth  of  its  weight  of 
mineral  substances,  of  which  by  ftir  the  Luger  portion  is  phosphate  of 
lime,  being  held  dissolved  or  suspended  in  about  eight  times  their  weight 
of  water.  Here  we  have  a  nitrogenous  or  plastic  element  (caseine), 
combined  with  carbonaceous  elements  in  the  p)  oportion  of  about  one  to 
three.  In  the  egg,  again,  the  nitrogenous  element,  albumen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  seven  parts,  is  blended  with  oily  matter  (a  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar  only  being  present)  in  the  proportion  of  five  parts,  these 
matters  being  mixed  with  about  three  times  their  weight  of  water. 

Ao-ain,  chemical  analysis  of  tire  vegetable  substances  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  preventives  of  scurvy,  have  shown  tliat  it  is 
not  by  virtue  of  their  carbonaceous  or  nitrogenous  constituents  that  they 
so  act,  but  by  means  of  a  vegetable  acid  (the  citric  or  malic),  free,  or 
combined  with  potash. 

946.  It  follows,  then,  from  tlie  teachings  of  experience,  and  the  re- 
searches of  tlie  chemist,  that  a  dietary  to  be  wholesome  and  nutritious 
must  contain  a  combination  of  nitrogenous  or  plastic,  and  non-uitro- 
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genous  or  respiratory,  elements,  together  with  vegetables  known  to 
contain  a  free  acid,  or  such  an  acid  in  combination  with  potash. 

947.  Now,  some  aifcles  of  food  in  common  use  are  rich  in  nitrogen, 
others  in  carbon,  and  others,  again,  contain  botli  elements  blended  in 
proportions  approximating  more  or  less  closely  to  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  frame.  So  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  wholesome 
and  nutritious  dietaries  by  very  different  combinations  of  food.  One 
diet  may  have  milli  for  its  chief  element,  another  the  flour  of  wheat  or 
other  cereal,  another  meat,  another  fish,  another  the  potato.  In  India 
rice  is  the  staple  of  diet,  in  Ireland  the  potato,  in  Scotland  oatmeal,  in 
England  the  flour  of  wheat. 

948.  For  practical  purposes  the  substances  most  used  in  the  dietaries 
of  this  country  may  be  classed  as  nitrogenous,  carbonaceous,  and  mixed 
— the  first  group  consisting  of  meat,  cheese,  and  pease ;  the  second  of 
suet,  bones,  and  molasses,  rice,  and  the  potato ;  and  the  third  of  milk, 
and  the  flour  and  meal  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  maize.  The  common 
vegetables  which  contain  a  free  acid,  or  an  acid  in  union  with  potash, 
are  potatoes,  tuinips,  and  carrots.  Cabbage  and  onions  have  the  same 
antiscorbutic  property,  but  with  a  nitrogenous  element.  Milk  also  has 
the  same  valuable  property,  in  virtue  of  the  free  acid  which  sometimes 
exists  in  it,  and  which  is  always  readily  produced  by  fermentation. 

949.  The  cheapest  articles  which  may  be  readily  and  abundantly  pro- 
cured in  this  country  are :  —  among  the  nitrogenous  group,  shins  of  beef 
(meat  and  bone  together  for  soup),  butter-milk  and  skimmed  milk,  and 
pease;  among  the  carbonaceous  group,  bones,  suet,  molasses,  potatoes, 
and  rice ;  and  among  the  mixed  group,  Indian  meal,  barley-meal,  oat- 
meal, and  wheaten  flour. 

950.  This  grouping  has  no  pretence  to  scientific  accuracy  ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of'  suet  and  molasses,  tlie  rest  consist  of  combinations  of 
the  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  elements  in  difl^erent  proportions,  the 
nitrogenous  group  having  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen,  the  carbona- 
ceous group  of  carbon,  and  the  mixed  group  the  two  elements  in  pro- 
portions which  peculiarly  fit  them  to  become  the  substantial  centre  or 
basis  of  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  dietary. 

951.  These  elements  of  a  cheap  dietarv  are  ver)'  variously  combined 
in  actual  practice.  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal  are  usually  mixed  with 
milk  into  a  pudding  or  porridge  ;  suet  with  wheaten  flour  into  a  pud- 
ding: the  bones  and  fleth  of  the  shin  of  beef  with  onions,  carrots,  and 
pearl-barley,  into  a  nutritious  soup ;  bread  is  eaten  with  cheese  ;  and  the 
potato,  in  the  best  devised  dietaries,  forms  a  part  of  every  dinner. 

952.  2.  The  proportions  in  which  these,  the  chief  constituents  of  a 
wholesome  dietary,  ought  to  be  blended,  have  been  ascertained  with  some 
approacli  to  accuracy  by  a  chemical  comparison  of  tlie  food  consumed 
and  the  excreta  discliarged,  by  adult  males  of  tlie  well-fed  class  most 
readily  submitted  to  experiment.  If  Dr.  Dalton's  experiments  on  him- 
self might  be  taken  as  a  standard,  it  would  follow  that  an  adult  healthy 
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male  ought  to  be  supplied  with  articles  of  food  containing  about  eleven 
and  a  half  ounces  of  carbon  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitrogen  (§  257). 
The  nitrogen  should,  therefore,  bear  to  tlie  carbon  the  proportion  of 
about  one  to  seven,  or  one  to  eight.  Vierordt  expresses  the  wants  of 
the  adult  frame  somewhat  differently.  He  says  that  an  adult  male,  to 
keep  in  good  condition,  requires  about  four  ounces  of  albuminous  matter, 
nearly  three  of  fat,  and  about  ten  and  a  half  of  amylaceous  food  daily. 
One  pound  of  wheaten  bread,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  and  about  four 
ounces  of  meat,  or  its  equivalent  in  nutritious  meat-soup  or  cheese,  per 
diem,  would  fairly  meet  this  requirement.  If  it  were  deemed  expedient 
to  exclude  the  meat  element,  one  pound  of  bread,  half  a  pound  of  pota- 
toes, half  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  and  seven  pints  of  milk  per  diem,  would 
similarly  meet  the  theoretical  requirements  of  the  German  physiologist. 

953.  By  very  general  assent  it  has  become  the  practice  in  England 
to  supply  to  paupers  and  prisoners  a  dietary  consisting  chiefly  of  bread, 
potatoes,  and  meat,  soup  containing  meat,  and  gruel  for  breakfast.  A 
liberal,  but  not  excessive,  diet  for  men  not  at  hard  work  might  be  roughly 
stated  to  consist  of  about  275  ounces  per  week  of  food  served  in  the  solid 
form,  and  about  fourteen  pints  in  the  liquid  form  ;  while  for  men  at 
hard  labour  the  quantity  of  solid  food  is  generally  found  to  exceed  300 
ounces  per  week,  the  liquid  food  being  still  about  fourteen  pints. 

954-.  The  quantities  of  food  required  by  adult  men  and  women,  and 
by  children  respectively,  are  not  easily  ascertained.  One  obvious  con- 
sideration arises  out  of  the  weight  of  the  classes  to  be  provided  for. 
Thus,  the  weight  of  an  adult  woman  being  about  a  sixth  less  than  that 
of  an  adult  man,  it  would  be  reasonable,  if  all  other  things  were  equal, 
to  deduct  a  sixth  from  the  dietaries  of  adult  males,  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  adult  females.  But  as  the  work  of  nutrition  goes 
on  less  actively  in  women,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  system  is  less, 
the  deduction  may  perhaps  be  roughly  represented  by  a  fourth  of  the 
food  served  in  the  solid  form.  So  also,  as  the  weight  of  men  or  women 
at  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of  age  is  about  a  twentieth  less  than  the 
weight  of  adults,  and  their  functions  much  less  active,  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  reduce  the  dietary  of  aged  persons  by  at  least  a  tenth. 

955.  The  case  of  children  offers  greater  difficulty  ;  but  here,  too,  the: 
element  of  weight  cannot  be  disregarded.  A  child  five  years  old  will 
weigh  about  a  fourth,  a  child  of  seven  about  a  third,  and  one  of  fourteen : 
not  much  more  than  the  half  of  an  adult  of  the  same  sex  ;  but  as  the  r 
child  is  growing,  it  is  obvious  that  it  requires,  in  comparison  with  the.' 
adult,  a  quantity  of  food  not  to  be  measured  by  the  weight  alone. . 
Hence,  instead  of  a  fourth,  a  child  of  five  years  might  require  a  third  i 
of  the  food  given  to  the  adult,  a  child  of  seven  might  require  a  half,, 
and  a  youno;  person  of  fourteen  as  much  as  two-thirds.  Assuming  the? 
weekly  diet  of  an  adult  to  be  300  ounces  of  solid  food,  consisting  chiefly.' 
of  bread,  potatoes,  and  meat,  the  solid  constituents  of  the  dietary  of  the? 
Foundling  Hospittd,  as  given  by  Pereira,  would  amount  for  children! 
under  nine  years  to  about  five-twelfths,  and  above  nine  to  about  seven— 
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fifteenths.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  food  in  these  dietaries  for  children 
consists  very  properly  of  milk.  In  adult  dietaries  milk  is  used  excep- 
tionally. 

956.  3.  Of  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  food  rendered  necessary 
by  condition  of  life  and  occupation,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  inaction  of  mind  and  body  imply  a  moderate  allowance,  and 
activity  of  mind  and  body  a  liberal  supply ;  that  bodily  exertion  neces- 
sitates an  increase,  and  bodily  inaction  a  decrease  of  the  nitrogenous  or 
plastic  elements  ;  and  that  a  liberal  supply  of  the  vegetable  element,  of 
which  tlie  potato  is  the  most  convenient  representative,  is  s^Decially  needed 
in  men  or  women  who  lead  an  inactive  life  within  doors.  It  is  believed, 
too,  that  convicts,  in  consequence  pai'tly  of  their  long  confinement,  and 
partly  of  the  depressing  etfect  of  imprisonment,  require  a  more  liberal 
diet  than  paupers  ;  and  that  convicts  with  long  sentences  must  be  better 
fed  than  prisoners  whose  term  of  retention  is  shorter.  It  is  probable 
that  as  the  depression  produced  by  imprisonment  has  been  over-esti- 
mated, so  also  has  the  need  of  a  more  sustaining  diet;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  increase  of  the  vegetable  (potato)  element  would  meet 
this  exceptional  case  better  than  an  absolute  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  food. 

4.  DEODORANTS,  DISINFECTANTS,  AND  ANTISEPTICS. 

957.  The  medical  man  may  have  to  give  advice  as  to  the  choice  and 
use  of  these  agents  in  the  sick-room,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  resort  to 
a  thorough  draft  of  air  to  sweep  away  the  offensive  odours  emanating 
from  the  patient  or  his  excreta,  and  in  cases  of  fever  or  the  febrile  ex- 
anthemata, in  order  to  render  inert  or  harmless  the  contagious  matters 
which  float  in  the  air,  or  attach  themselves  to  clothing,  bedding,  and  fur- 
niture. He  will  also  naturally  be  consulted  respecting  the  purification 
of  air,  water,  and  offensive  refuse  matters  ;  and,  if  officially  engaged  in 
the  prevention  of  disease,  the  ordering  of  such  works  of  purification  will 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  duties. 

958.  In  treating  this  subject,  the  chief  deodorants,  disinfectants,  and 
antiseptics,  will  first  be  named  and  classified,  and  then  those  among  them 
which  are  best  adapted  for  special  purposes  will  be  pointed  out. 

959.  1.  Deodorants,  or  agents  which  remove,  or  destroy,  odours. 
These  are  either  dry  solid  matters  (such  as  charcoal,  lime,  earth,  or 
ashes)  which  act  by  absorbing,  or  combining  with,  the  water  and  gases 
of  the  odorifeious  material ;  or,  2.  Inodorous  saline  solutions,  of  which 
the  acid,  the  base,  or  both,  combine  with  some  element  of  the  gas  or 
gases  to  which  the  material  owes  its  offensive  properties  (such  as  per- 
manganate of  potash,  chloride  of  zinc,  perchloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  lead, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  mixed  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper;  or,  3.  Salts, 
and  their  solutions,  which  readily  give  off  gaseous  matters  (such  as  the 
chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  which  yield  chlorine)  ;  or,  4.  Liquids 
giving  off  acid  vapours  which  combine  with  the  ammonia  of  the  sul- 
phide and  other  ammoniacal  compounds  (such  as  vinegar  and  pyrolig- 
neous  acid)  ;  or,  5.  The  gases,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  ozone,  nitrous, 
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and  sulphurous  acids,  and  ammonia.  The  smoke  of  coarse  brown  paper, 
of  cascarilla  bark,  of  benzoin,  of  juniper  beri  ies,  of  pastiles,  &c.,  is  to  be 
considered  as  concealing  rather  tiian  correcting  offensive  odours,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  rightly  classed  among  deodoi-ants.  The  vapours  of  burn- 
ing tar  or  pitch,  and  those  perhaps  of  the  resins  generally,  may,  how- 
ever, be  rightly  admitted  into  the  class,  as  well  as  the  smoke  of  burning 
paper  saturated  with  nitrate  of  potash. 

960.  2.  Disinfectants,  or  agents  which  destroy  infectious  matter. 
This  class  is  smaller  than  the  foregoing,  and  comprises  only  a  few  of  its 
more  active  members  ;  and  the  efficiency  of  some  of  them  is  rather  in- 
ferred from  their  known  chemical  activity  than  proved  experimentally  ; 
for  the  exact  nature  of  infectious  germs  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  most 
approved  disinfectants  are — a.  Heat.  A  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.,  ap- 
plied as  hot  air,  steam,  or  water,  during  the  space  of  from  half-an-hour 
to  an  hour  effectually  destroys  infectious  matters. — h.  Chemical  vapours. 
Among  deodorants  those  that  are  most  likely  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  disinfectants  also  are  clilorine,  biomine,  and  iodine,  ozone,  and  ni- 
trous, hydiochloric,  and  sulplmrous  acid  gases. — c.  The  tar  acids  (carbo- 
lic, cresylic,  and  creasote),  of  which  Carbolic  acid  is  the  most  efficient. 
The  researches  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission  of  1866,  conducted  by 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  and  Mr.  Crookes,  have  issued  in  proving  the  un- 
doubted superiority  as  disinfectants  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  generated  by 
burning  sulphur,  and  carbolic  acid  more  or  less  diluted  with  water.  The 
choice  was  understood  to  iie  between  these  and  the  powerful  oxidizing 
agents,  chlorine  and  ozone,  and  the  former  were  preferred. 

961.  3.  Antiseptics,  or  agents  which  arrest  or  prevent  fermentation 
and  putrefaction.  The  most  efficient  members  of  tliis  class  are — a.  a 
high  or  low  temperature,  as  of  212°  Fahr.  on  the  one  hand,  and  32*^ 
Fahr.  on  the  other. — h.  Sulphur-fumes  and  carbolic  acid,  as  proved  by 
the  researclies  just  referred  to. 

962.  In  making  choice  of  one  or  other  of  these  agents  in  special  cases, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  chai\icter  of  the  material  to  be  cleansed  or 
purified.  In  empty  rooms  or  buildings,  or  for  the  cleansing  of  floors  or 
walls,  burning  sulphur,  strong  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  and  the  several 
substances  which  give  off  bleaching  or  corrosive  acid  fumes,  may  be  freely 
employed :  they  are  less  applicable  to  rooms  containing  furniture.  The 
dry  deodorants— charcoal,  lime,  earth,  ashes,  and  sulphate  of  iron, — are 
specially  applicable  to  feculent  discharges,  as  is  also  the  peimanganate 
of  potash  in  solution.  Water  containing  animal  matter  may  be  treated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  water  which  owes 
its  hardness  to  bicarbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution,  may  be  softened  by 
.the  use  of  milk  of  lime.  The  air  of  sick  rooms  may  be  purified  by  the 
chlorine  given  off  from  the  moist  chloride  of  lime,  or  by  solutions  of  the 
permanganate  of  potash  fieely  exposed  on  cloths  moistened  with  it.  The 
odour  of  feculent  matters  diffused  through  the  sick-room  quickly  dis- 
appears on  burning  coarse  brown  ])aper  saturated  with  nitrate  of  potash. 
The  common  disinfectants  m-e  sold  in  shops,  with  directions  for  use. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

963.  The  Science  of  Therapeutics  treats,  as  the  name  implies,  of  the 
cui'e  and  palliation  of  diseases.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  comprises  all  in- 
formation haviiicr  a  direct  bearing  on  tlie  ivnowledsfe  of  disease,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  remedies  on  the  other.  The  application  of  this  know- 
ledge constitutes  the  Art  of  healing, 

964.  The  art  of  healing  is  beset  by  the  same  difficulties  that  attach 
to  the  study  of  disease,  and  by  others  peculiar  to  itself.  As  our  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  health  limits  our  knowledge 
of  disease,  so  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  action  of  remedies  on  the 
healthy  frame  is  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  treatment  of  disease.  But 
stiU  greater  obstacles  result  from  the  difficulty  of  instituting  compara- 
tive trials  of  different  modes  of  treatment  in  the  same  disease,  and  our 
ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  body,  if  left  to  itself,  would  I'epair 
the  injuries  which  it  sustains.  We  cannot  leave  disease  to  itself ;  hence 
we  ai'e  ignorant  of  the  power  of  the  "  vis  medicatrix  and  we  are  re- 
luctant to  employ  a  new  remedy  in  a  disease  in  which  an  old  one  is  used 
by  general  consent,  lest  an  unsuccessful  or  fatal  result  should  be  laid  to 
our  charge. 

965.  To  form  an  exact  classification  of  remedies,  or  to  establish  broad 
principles  of  treatment,  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  What 
we  know  on  the  subject  will  be  best  explained  by  taking  the  principal 
functions  of  the  body,  as  described  in  a  former  chapter,  and  showing  the 
effect  of  remedies  on  each  of  them  in  turn.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
the  following  arrangement  will  be  adopted  : — 

(1.)  Remedies  applicable  to  disorders  of  the  primas  via;,  including  the 
treatment  of  those  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines.  (§§  142  to  188,) 

(2.)  Remedies  which  modify  the  composition  of  the  blood,  (§§  189 
to  258.) 

(3.)  Remedies  which  affect  the  circulation  and  the  functions  of  the 
several  orders  of  vessels.    (§§  259  to  361.) 

(4.)  Remedies  which  act  on  the  structures  of  the  body.  (§§  362  to 
406.) 

(5.)  Remedies  which  act  on  the  nervous  system,  (§§  407  to  466.) 
(6.)  The  duties  of  the  nurse  and  the  management  of  the  sick-room. 
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1.  REMEDIES  APPLICABLE  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  PRIM;E  VliE, 

966.  Diet. — Most  disorders  of  the  stomach  require  regulation  of  the 
diet,  and  diiections  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  taking  food.  The  most 
common  functional  disorder  is  anorexia,  or  loss  of  appetite,  attendant  on 
almost  all  severe  diseases,  especially  those  of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile 
character.  It  always  indicates  a  loss  of  power  to  digest  food,  and  neces- 
sitates either  entire  abstinence,  or  the  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  as  are 
least  irritating  to  the  stomach  ;  such  as  barley-water,  toast- water,  milk- 
and-water,  and  weak  tea ;  acidulated  drinks,  such  as  lemonade  and 
imperial ;  and  the  ripe  juicy  fruits,  especially  the  orange  and  grape. 

967.  The  functional  disorders  of  the  stomach  which  originate  within 
the  organ  itself,  are  known  as  acute  and  chronic  dyspepsia.  The  acute 
form  requii  es  a  diet  fi'ee  from  all  matter  which  can  irritate  the  tender 
membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  such  as  gruel,  aii'ow-root,  or  sago,  made 
with  or  without  milk,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  solid  matlei's,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable.  The  chronic  form  requires  a  close  attention  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  taking  food,  tiie  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  itself, 
and  the  state  of  other  parts  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  especially  the  large 
intestines,  as  well  as  that  of  the  liver.  Complete  mastication,  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  liquid  and  of  solid  food,  a  sparing  use  of  condiments, 
and  moderate  intervals  between  meals,  are  points  always  to  be  insisted 
on.  The  diet  suitable  to  each  patient  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter 
of  experience,  and  distressing  symptoms  (such  as  palpitation  with  an 
irregular  or  intermitting  pulse)  have  sometimes  been  removed  by  omit- 
ting some  article,  such  as  tea,  from  the  diet-roll ;  or  by  substituting 
unfermented  for  fermented  bread. 

968.  In  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  as  in  acute  dyspepsia,  ab- 
stinence from  solid  and  irritating  matters  is  indicated  ;  but  such  sub- 
stances must  be  prescribed  as  are  nutritious,  and  yet  unirritating ;  such 
as  stronar  broths,  soups,  and  jellies.  When  the  stomach  is  unable  to 
retain  any  food,  life  may  be  prolonged  by  nourishing  enemata;  by  fric- 
tion of  the  skin  with  oily  matters  ;  or  by  local  baths  of  warm  nutritious 
liquids. 

969.  There  is  a  class  of  patients  in  whom  much  depends  on  the  se- 
lection of  food  suitable  to  their  age.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
diseases  of  children.  Solid  food  of  every  kind  is  apt  to  disagree  with 
very  young  children  :  it  disorders  the  stomach  and  bowels,  gives  rise  to 
infantile  remittent  fever,  developes  the  scrofulous'taint,  and,  if  unchecked, 
terminates  in  hydrocephalus  or  mesenteric  disease.  Such  children  re- 
quire a  strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  an  abstinence  from  solid  food,  and, 
in  extreme  cases,  a  l  ecurrence  to  the  diet  of  the  infant  at  the  breast,  sub- 
stituting for  the  milk  of  the  mother,  asses'  milk  or  new  milk  fiom  the 
cow,  and  administering  it,  if  necessary,  in  small  quantities,  and  at  long 
intervals.  This  simple  treatment,  aided  by  the  steady  use  of  aperients 
when  required,  is  often  attended  with  the  best  effects,  after  nourishing 
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and  stimulating  food,  given  with  a  view  of  imparting  strength,  has 
wholly  lailed. 

970.  These  disorders  of  the  stomach  affect  chiefly  its  reducing  func- 
tion. When  its  converting  function  is  disturbed,  the  diet  must  be  re- 
gulated in  accordance  with  the  existing  disorder.  In  cases  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  for  instance,  such  a  diet  is  prescribed  as  is  least  convertible  into 
sugar.  The  saccharine  stamiual  princii^les,  therefore,  are  given  in  small 
quantity,  and  the  diet  is  made  to  consist  chiefly  of  albuminous  and 
oleaginous  elements.  The  substitution  of  gluten  bread  for  common  bread 
is  also  believed  to  be  indicated  in  this  disease.  But  these  restrictions  of 
the  diet  in  diabetes  are  dictated  by  a  theory  of  doubtful  soundness,  that 
when  we  cannot  attack  the  cause  or  source  of  the  disease,  we  ought  to 
render  difficult  or  impossible  the  development  of  Its  leading  symptom. 
It  is  possible  that  a  diabetic  patient  may  thrive  as  well  on  a  diet  which 
supplies  the  elements  of  sugar,  as  on  one  that  withholds  them.  To 
prescribe  sugar  itself  is  to  push  this  theory  to  an  unjustifiable  limit. 

971.  A  less  strict  attention  to  diet  is  necessary  in  the  subjects  of  the 
oxalic  diathesis,  in  whom  it  may  suffice  to  forbid  the  use  of  ciystallized 
sugar. 

972.  Strict  dietetic  rules  have  sometimes  to  be  enforced  as  means  of 
inducing  certain  states  of  the  system.  The  strength  and  power  of  en- 
durance developed  during  training  for  the  ring,  are  partly  due  to  the 
diet  prescribed ;  and  the  reduction  of  weight  in  the  jociiey  is  effected  in 
part  by  an  opposite  dietetic  treatment.  The  i-esults  obtained  by  Mi'. 
Banting,  who  reduced  his  weight  in  one  year  from  202  to  156  pounds 
by  abstinence  from  bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  potatoes,  and  bee)-,  afford 
a  more  complete  illustration  of  the  power  of  dietetic  restrictions.  In 
the  practice  of  medicine  diet  plays  an  important  part.  Thus  we  allow 
a  nourishing  diet  to  the  convalescent,  and  restrict  a  patient  with  a  severe 
inflammatory  or  febrile  attack  to  substances  containing  little  or  no  nu- 
triment; t\vQ  antiphlogistic  diet  or  regimen  being  more  or  less  strict, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In  the  most  severe  cases  total 
abstinence  from  food  may  be  necessary,  liquids  alone  being  allowed  to 
alLiy  thirst :  in  less  severe  cases,  the  patient  may  be  restricted  to  a 
vegetable  diet,  as  having  little  effiict  on  the  circulation. 

973.  Duj'ing  convalescence  from  acute  diseases  strict  attention  has  to 
be  paid  to  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  as  tested  by  the  appetite,  and  to 
the  state  of  the  circulation,  as  evidenced  by  the  pulse  ;  and  we  pass  with 
caution  from  the  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen  to  vegetable  diet,  from 
that  to  fish  or  light  broths,  and  then  to  meat  in  moderate  quantity, 
beginning  with  mutton,  as  most  easy  of  digestion. 

974.  In  prescribing  an  appropriate  diet,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  vegetable  ibod  has  little  or  no  effect  on  tlie  circulation,  but  that 
a,nimal  food  acts  as  a  stimulant ;  that  warm  liquids  excite,  while  cold 
hquids  act  as  sedatives ;  and  that  fuod  affects  the  circulation  most  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.     It  is  in  cases  of  slow  and  unsteady  con- 
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valescence,  when  there  arefome  remains  of  local  affection,  when  tlie  ap- 
petite is  variable,  and  that  condition  of  the  general  sy.^tem  exists  known 
as  '  irritation,'  that  these  facts  must  be  ajiplied  in  practice.  When  the 
patient,  though  weak,  is  fiee  from  disease,  when  the  appetite  is  good, 
and  the  circulation  tranquil,  food  may  be  given  with  less  caution. 

975.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a  nourishing  and  even  stimulating 
diet  is  necessary,  though  local  inflammation  and  constitutional  irritation 
be  present,  and  the  a]ipetite  for  food  is  almost  wanting.  To  this  class 
belong  exhausting  dischaiges,  and  extensive  injuries  in  course  of  repara- 
tion, for  which  we  prescribe  solid  food  of  the  stronger  and  more  stimu- 
lating kind,  with  the  nutritious  and  stimulant  liquids,  wine,  ale,  poiter, 
&c.  In  such  cases,  too,  the  previous  habits  must  be  attended  to,  and 
the  drunkard  must  be  supplied  with  his  accustomed  stimulus. 

976.  As  a  general  rule,  where  diet  is  fqunlly  efficacious  with  medi- 
cine, it  should  have  the  jireference:  for  the  duty  of  the  physician  is  not 
to  cure  disease  by  physic,  but  fey  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  means 
at  his  command. 

977.  Acute  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may 
often  be  cuied  by  diet  alone.  It  is  only  occasionally  necessary  to  apply 
leeches  or  blisters  to  the  epigastrium.  But  for  chronic  dyspepsia  both 
diet  and  medicines  are  required. 

978.  Many  substances  which  increase  the  appetite  and  stimulate  the 
stomach  are  in  common  use  as  condiments.  Of  these,  common  salt  is 
the  only  one  absolutely  required  ;  for  experiment  has  shown  tliat  animals 
deprived  of  it  soon  perisli,  however  nourishing  their  food  in  other 
respects ;  and  one  of  the  severest  punishments  to  which  man  has  ever 
been  subjected,  is  a  diet  without  salt.  But  when  the  diet  consists  prin- 
cipally of  vegetables,  spices  are  to  be  commended,  as  promoting  digestion. 

979.  Almost  every  substance  possessed  of  active  properties  increases 
the  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  flow  of  its  secretion, 
and  stimulates  the  muscular  coat  to  contraction.  The  lubefacients,  lor 
instance,  or  substances  which  inflame  the  skin,  inflame  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  too ;  and  many  substances  which  cannot  act  on  the 
skin  through  the  cuticle,  affect  the  more  delicate  and  less  protected 
lining  of  the  stomach.  In  small  doses  these  substances  increase  the  appe- 
tite and  stiengthen  digestion;  but  in  large  doses  they  act  as  emetics. 
Thus,  common  salt,  which  in  moderation  is  the  best  and  safest  condi- 
ment we  possess,  in  large  doses  produces  sickness,  and  in  still  larger 
ones  is  an  irritant  poison. 

980.  Substances  which  act  as  emetics  in  large  doses,  are  gentle  stimu- 
lants in  small  ones ;  and  from  among  these  we  select  our  condiments. 
Similarly  acting  substances  are  given  as  medicines  in  dyspepsia,  or  to 
qualify  remedies  directed  to  other  organs.  Thus,  we  combine  mint, 
singer,  or  doves,  with  saline  purgatives,  ammoniacum  with  squills,  gal- 
banum  with  aloes,  the  essential  oils  with  aperient  pills. 
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981.  The  simple,  the  warm  aromatic,  or  the  astringent,  bitters, 
under-  the  names  ofaromatics,  stomacliics,  carminatives,  or  cordials,  are 
the  remedies  most  fVequeatly  employed  with  a  view  of"  increasing  the 
appetite,  or  causing  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  to  contract.  Ginger,  mint, 
and  cardamoms  are  among  the  best  remedies  of  this  class. 

982.  Emetics. — The  reme  lies  just  enumerated,  given  in  large  doses, 
are  emetics.  Those  in  common  use  are  ipecacuanha,  tartar- emetic,  and 
zinc ;  and  mustard  or  common  salt,  on  an  emergency,  when  other  emetics 
are  not  at  hand.  It  is  usual  to  promote  the  action  of  these  substances 
by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  and  by  tickling  tlie  throat  with  a 
feather.  Emetics  are  commonly  prescribed  merely  with  a  view  to  uu- 
Joad  the  stomach  ;  for  this  purpose  they  are  often  given  at  the  out- 
set of  febrile  affections.  But  they  are  also  administered  at  intervals, 
with  good  effect,  in  incipient  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  in  bron- 
chitis accompanied  with  profuse  expectoration.  Emetics  of  common  salt 
(three  table-spoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water)  have  been  prescribed  with  a 
view  of  producing  reaction  in  the  collapse  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

983.  The  stomach  becomes  less  sensible  to  stimulants  if  often  repeated : 
so  that  what  was  an  emetic  at  first  becomes  a  promoter  of  digestion ; 
while  a  more  gentle  stimulant  loses  its  effect  entirely  by  repetition. 
Thus,  a  first  cigar  causes  vomiting  ;  but  the  habitual  smoker  finds  that 
tobacco  promotes  digestion.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  disease.  The 
first  few  doses  of  tartar-emetic  often  cause  sickness  ;  but  the  stomach  be- 
comes accustomed  to  its  use,  and,  if  continued,  it  produces  an  amount  of 
stimulation  favourable  to  digestion. 

984.  The  remedies  just  mentioned,  though  differing  little  in  their 
direct  action  on  the  stomach,  vary  gieatly  in  their  remote  action  on  other 
organs,  some  belonging  to  the  class  of  stimulants,  others  to  that  of  tonics, 
and  the  most  active  being  strong  irritant  poisons. 

985.  Both  condiments  and  emetics  cause  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  mucous  membrane ;  cold  liquids  and  ice  have  the  opposite  effect,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  commended  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or 
active  hjemorrhage  from  its  surface.  In  chronic  determination  of  blood, 
and  in  passive  hasmorrhage,  nitrate  of  potash  in  full  doses  may  be  ad- 
ministered with  advantage.  . 

986.  Neuralgia  of  the  stomach  (gastrodyne)  is  often  effectually  re- 
moved by  bismuth,  zinc,  and  oxide  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  troublesome 
sickness  by  creasote ;  as  also  by  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid — a  remedy  of  a 
different  class. 

987.  The  Liver. — The  functional  disorders  of  the  liver,  which  consist 
in  a  dirninished  secretion  of  bile,  are  most  elfectually  treated  by  small 
doses  of  mercury,  or  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  either  taken  by  the  mouth, 
or  applie  1  externally,  as  a  foot-bath.  Taraxacum  and  podoi)liyllin  are 
also  given  to  incre;ise  the  biliary  secretion,  for  which  purpose  the  remedy 
last  named  is  extremely  effective.    Such  remedies  are  termed  cholagogues. 
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Intestinal  Canal — The  chief  functional  disorders  of  the  intestinal 
canal  are  diarrhoea,  hasmorrhage,  and  constipation. 

988.  Diarrhoea,  like  dyspepsia,  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  Acut^  and 
recent  diarrhcEa,  like  acute  gastritis,  may  always  be  removed  by  a  fari- 
naceous diet,  from  which  all  solid  and  irritating  matteis  are  excluded. 
It  will  also  generally  yield  to  a  single  full  dose  of  castor  oil.  Chronic 
dian  hffia,  from  a  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membiane,  may  be  cured 
most  efiectually  by  acting  on  the  liver  with  small  doses  of  the  remedies 
just  named  (§  987).  If  this  treatment  fails,  which  it  may  do  in  very 
relaxed  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  astringents  (chalk  mixture, 
aromatic  confection,  catechu,  kino,  tannin,  &;c.)  may  be  resorted  to. 
When  these  fail,  stronger  mineral  astringents,  as  sulphate  of  copper, 
combined  with  opium,  may  succeed,  and  nitrate  of  potash  sometimes 
cures  when  these  have  failed, 

989.  Dysenteric  diarrhoea,  characterised  not  by  profuse  mucous  dis- 
charges, but  by  scanty  and  teasing  evacuations  of  a  gelatinous  substance, 
or  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  is  best  treated  by  full  doses  of  castor-oil, 
■with  laudanum,  following  small  doses  of  some  mild  mercurial  prepara- 
tion, or  of  podophyllin,  given  at  night.  Such  action  on  the  liver  is  es- 
pecially indicated  in  chronic  cases.  The  dysenteiy  of  warm  climates, 
and  of  armies,  is  a  disease  which  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  in 
ditl'erent  epidemics,  sometimes  being  highly  inflammatory,  and  requiring 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  sometimes  combined  with  scorbutic  symptoms, 
and  a  degree  of  debility  contra-indicating  aU  active  measures. 

990.  Hamion'hage  from  the  intestines  (nielana)  requii'es  the  same 
treatment  as  chronic  diarrhoea — viz.,  small  doses  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, or  podophyllin,  to  act  on  the  liver,  and  unload  the  A^ena  portse, 
and  an  unirritating  diet. 

991.  Haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  also  occurs  in  dysenteiy  ;  and  in 
persons  suffering  from  internal  or  external  piles  ;  and  occasionally  floi-id 
blood  flows  in  large  quantity  fi  om  the  open  mouth  of  a  single  artery,  ipe- 
cacuanha and  opium  have  been  found  eminently  serviceable  in  dysentery. 
Piles  are  relieved  by  unloading  the  bowels,  by  promoting  the  secretion 
of  the  liver,  by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  local  application 
of  warm  or  cold  water,  according  to  tlie  expei  ience  of  the  patient.  The 
arterial  liEemorrhage  is  detected  by  the  use  of  the  speculum  ani,  and 
cured  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid  to  the  bleeding  vessel. 

992.  Constipation,  as  it  arises  from  many  causes,  requires  many  l  eme- 
dies.  The  substances  which  naturally  promote  the  action  of  the  bowels 
are  those  innutritious  matters  that  escape  the  action  of  the  stomach ; 
such  as  the  cuticle  and  spiral  vessels  of  vegetables,  the  hard  covering  of 
seeds  the  tendons  and  g)  istle  of  meat.  When  tliese  ai  e  carefully  removed 
in  the  process  of  cookery,  constipation  is  apt  to  arise,  and  may  often  be 
removed  by  restoring  some  of  them  to  the  food.  Thus,  brown  bread 
often  proves  an  effectual  laxative.  Constipation  also  occurs  in  pei-sons 
of  sedentary  habits,  and  disappears  under  active  exercise. 
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993.  The  medicines  that  cause  vomiting  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
as  tartar-emetic,  tobacco,  sulphate  of  zinc,  ipecacuanha,  squills,  &c., 
and  the  whole  class  of  irritant  poisons,  act  as  purgatives  when  they 
pass  into  the  bowels  ;  but  many  of  the  substances  which  act  as  violent 
purgatives  have  little  or  no  eifect  on  the  stomach. 

994.  Purgatives  act  in  two  ways — by  promoting  the  secretion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  by  increasing  tlie  peristaltic  action  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  but  some  act  slightly  in  one  of  these  ways  and  energetically  in  the 
other.  Those  that  excite  abundant  watery  discharges  are  called  drastic 
or  hydragogue  cathartics. 

995.  Medicines  that  act  on  the  bowels  may  be  divided  into  groups  or 
classes.  There  are  the  laxatives  (manna,  cassia  pulp,  tamarinds,  prunes, 
honey,  bitartrate  of  potash,  castor,  almond,  and  olive  oils) ;  the  saline 
or  antiphlogistic  aperients  (sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  and  magnesia)  ; 
the  milder  acrid  aperients  fsenna,  rhubarb,  and  aloes) :  the  strong  acrid 
purgatives  (as  jalap,  scammony,  black  hellebore,  camboge,  croton  oil, 
colocynth,  and  elateriura) ;  and,  lastly,  the  hepatic  purgatives  (hydrar- 
gyrum c.  creta,  pilula  hydrargyri,  calomel,  and  podophyllin). 

996.  We  choose  one  or  other  of  these  remedies,  according  to  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  If  we  wish  simply  to  relieve  the  bowels,  we 
prefer  the  compound  rhubarb  or  colocynth  pills,  or  combinations  of  aloes 
with  rhubaib  or  ipecacuanha;  if  to  promote  the  seci'etioas  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  intestinal  canal,  we  use  the  gentle  laxative ;  if  to  reduce 
inflammation,  the  saline;  if  to  overcome  obstinate  constipation,  the 
stronger  purgatives;  if  to  remove  dropsical  effusions,  the  drastic  or  hy- 
dragogue cathartics ;  and  if  to  promote  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  we  com- 
bine the  hepatic  purgatives  with  those  adapted  to  fulfil  other  indications. 

997.  The  choice  of  purgatives  is  not  more  important,  however,  than 
the  mode  of  administration.  When  the  bowels  have  been  long  overloaded, 
and  especially  when  the  local  irritation  has  afl'ected  the  nervous  centres, 
it  is  important  to  remove  the  load  from  the  intestines  without  increasing 
the  mischief  already  existing ;  in  other  words,  hypercathai  sis  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  Here  we  must  not  only  select  such  purgatives  as 
effectually  remove  the  feculent  matter,  but  watch  their  operation  from 
day  to  day ;  and  as  soon  as  any  signs  of  intestinal  irritation  make  their 
appearance,  we  must  withdraw  our  purgative,  and  treat  the  hyperca- 
tharsis  by  a  farinaceous  diet,  as  if  it  were  ordinary  diarrhoea. 

998.  In  cases  of  extreme  irritability  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  we  may 
relieve  the  intestines  by  enemata,  consisting  of  warm  water,  or  gruel 
with  or  without  an  admixture  of  common  salt ;  or  we  may  employ,  in 
the  same  way,  any  of  the  ordinary  aperient  remedies.  We  may  also  act 
on  the  bowels  by  rubbing  into  the  skin  of  tlie  abdomen  croton  oil  com- 
bined with  castor  oil.  The  shock  of  cold  water  to  the  abdomen,  some- 
times employed  with  advantage  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  or  the 
electric  .spark,  will  also  produce  a  purgative  eifect. 

Enemata  containing  turpentine  or  an  essential  oil,  such  as  the  oil  of 
rue,  are  often  advantageous  in  the  painful  flatulent  distension  of  the 
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abdomen  that  occurs  in  many  cases  of  fever  as  well  as  in  other  states  ot 
system.  They  are  mnst  effective  when  thrown  into  the  bowels  by  the 
long  elastic  tube.  Knemata  of  salt  dissolved  in  gruel  are  also  often  ad- 
ministered for  the  removal  and  cure  of  woims,  especially  of  the  thread- 
worm. 

2.  REMEDIES  WHICH  MODIFY  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 

BLOOD, 

999.  All  articles  of  food,  and  all  poisons  and  medicines  (even  the  least 
soluble),  find  their  way  into  the  blood.  Those  substances  which  enter 
naturally  into  its  composition,  when  tal^en  in  quantities  proportioned 
to  the  wants  of  the  frame,  are  used  in  building  up  the  fabric  of  the 
body  ;  but  when  tal<en  in  excess,  they  imJergo  change  and  are  eliminated 
by  one  or  other  of  the  excreting  organs.  Poisons  and  medicine,  in  like 
manner,  mixing  with  the  blood,  circulate  with  it,  and  pass  away  gra- 
dually, and  often  slowly,  in  the  excretions,  so  as  to  come  in  constant 
contact  with  the  textures  of  the  body. 

lOUO.  In  the  treatment  of  disordered  states  of  system,  and  of  diseases 
propeily  so  called,  we  sometimes  aim  at  a  cure  by  administering  such 
articles  of  diet  or  medicine  as  will  supply  some  defective  element  of  the 
blood  ;  but  sometimes  we  purposely  introduce  a  substance  foreign  to  its 
composition,  in  order  to  destroy  or  counteract  some  injurious  or  poison- 
ous material  to  which  the  diseased  condition  owed  its  origin.  The  sub- 
stances of  the  first  order  are  termed  Restoratives ;  those  of  the  second 
order  Catahjtics. 

1001.  Restoratives. — The  class  may  be  distributed  into  two  sub- 
classes. (1.)  This  comprises  water  and  every  species  of  wholesome 
food,  when  the  body  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  them.  Thus  water 
has  the  virtue  of  a  medicine  after  long  marches,  in  starved  and  wounded 
peisons,  in  some  foims  of  pnisnning,  in  ]5rofiise  discharges  of  blood, 
and  in  diseases  accompanied  by  excessive  secretion  ;  and  there  are  cases 
in  which  a  limited  use  of  water  may  act  beneficially.  A  nutritious 
animal  and  vegetable  diet  is  as  medicine  to  the  convalescent;  a  spare 
diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables,  to  the  plethoric  and  gouty  patient. 
Fresh  vecretables  and  ripe  truits  ai  e  a  panacea  in  scurvy ;  fatty  and 
oily  substances  of  some  service  in  phthisis  ;  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters not  containing  sugar,  and  not  easily  converted  into  it,  are  pre- 
ferred in  diabetes  raellitus ;  sugar  in  a  crystallized  form  is  forbidden 
in  the  oxalic  acid  diathesis,  and  falty  matters  are  oonti  a- indicated  in 
disease  of  the  pancreas.  (2.)  This  consists  of  tliose  medicines,  properly 
so  called,  which  supply  an  element  wanting  to  the  blood.  Such  are  iron 
and  its  prepaiations  in  anaemia  and  in  allied  states  of  system  ;  such  aie 
alkalies  and  acids  respectively,  when  from  the  acid  or  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  urine  we  infer  an  excess  of  acid  or  of  alkali  in  the  blood.  The 
whole  class  of  vegetable  tonic  medicines,  of  which  quinine  is  the  most 
important,  is  believed  by  some  authorities  (see  Headland  on  the  Action 
of  Medicines)  to  act  favourably  in  states  of  debility  by  supplying  to  the 
blood  an  element  closely  allied  in  composition  to  the  taurin  of  the  bile. 
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1002.  Catalytics. — The  medicines  of  this  dass  are  believed  to  be  able 
to  destroy  or  neutralise  certain  morbid  poisons  existing  in  the  blood. 
Mercury  acts  thus  on  the  syphilitic  poison,  especially  when  recently 
introduced  into  the  system;  and  iodide  of  potassium  when  it  displays 
itself  in  second^iry  symptoms,  and  particularly  when  the  periosteum  is 
affected.  Again,  mercniy,  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  fixed  alkalies 
in  a  less  marked  manner,  possess  the  power  of  checking  inflammation — 
a  power  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  their  well-known  property  of 
rendering  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  more  soluble.  The  natui  e  of  the  change 
which  arsenic  produces  in  the  blood  is  less  obvious,  though  its  efficacy 
is  undoubted;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  iodine  and  antimony. 

1003.  The  more  active  medicines  which  exert  a  control  over  inflam- 
mation alfO  excite  it  when  locally  applied  ;  and  it  admits  of  question 
whether  this  action  is  due  to  some  change  in  the  blood  of  the  part,  or  in 
the  state  of  its  small  vessels.  The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  when 
we  try  to  explain  the  effect  of  these  medicines  taken  by  the  mouth  and 
tlras  introduced  into  the  circulation.  In  the  next  section  they  will  be 
treated  as  acting  on  the  capillary  vessels.  In  this  place  it  must  suffice 
to  observe,  that  catalytic  medicines  have  been  distributed  into  no  less 
than  eight  sub-classes,  according  as  they  have  the  power  of  counteract- 
ing inflammation,  neutralising  or  destroying  the  po  son  of  syphilis,  pro- 
moting the  absorption  and  dissipation  of  scrofidous  deposits,  coriecting 
the  state  of  the  fluids  in  gout  and  acute  rheumatism,  curing  scurvy, 
curing  ague  and  other  intermittent  disorders,  curing  convulsive  maladies, 
and  proving  more  or  less  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  (See  Headland 
on  the  Action  of  Medicines.) 

3.  MEDICINES  WHICH  ACT  ON  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

1004.  We  recognise  four  distinct  states  of  circulation  in  healthy  per- 
sons, in  disease,  and  under  the  operation  of  medicines,  of  which  states 
the  cliaiacter  of  the  pulse  affords  the  best  ind'cation.  1.  Increased  fj  e- 
quency  of  pulse  with  increased  force  and  fulness ;  2.  Increased  fi-equency 
with  diminished  foice  and  fulness;  3.  Diminished  frequency  with  in- 
creased force  and  fulness;  4.  Diminished  frequency  with  diminished 
force  and  fulness. 

1005.  In  health,  the  first  state  of  circulation  is  brought  about  by 
violentexercise,  by  spirituous  liquors,  and  by  other  stimulants;  the  second, 
by  those  strong  mental  emotions  and  impressions  which,  in  excess,  give 
rise  to  syncope;  the  third  attends  exhaustion  and  sleep;  and  the  fourth 
is  commonly  observed  in  the  less  healthy  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  and 
in  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

1006.  In  disease,  the  first  state  is  present  in  acute  inflammation  or 
high  inHamraatory  fever;  the  second,  in  diseases  attended  with  extreme 
debility ;  the  third,  in  some  cases  of  hysteria,  and  in  some  cases  and 
certain  stages  of  apoplexy;  and  the  fourth,  in  persons  predisposed  to, 
but  not  actually  suffering  from,  pulmonary  consumption,  as  well  as  in 
those  who  are  recovering  from  fever,  diphtheria,  and  other  exhausting 
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maladies,  and  exceptionally  in  some  epidemics  of  fever  and  of  the  febrile 
exanthemata. 

1007.  The  same  conditions  follow  the  operation  of  remedies  ;  the 
frequent,  full,  and  stroncr  jiulse  is  produced  by  spirituous  liquors,  by 
ammonia,  and  by  other  diffusible  stimulants;  the  frequent,  small,  and; 
weak  pulse  by  tartar-emetic,  tobacco,  lobelia  inflata,  and  aconite  ;  and: 
the  infrequent  pulse,  of  varyino:  size  and  force,  by  opium,  digitalis,  co-  • 
nium,  stiamonium,  and  other  allied  remedies. 

1008.  In  tlie  cases  specified — that  is  to  say,  in  health,  in  disease,  and  I 
under  the  operation  of  remedies — supposing  the  several  states  to  be  pro- 
duced  in  the  same  person,  with  the  same  quantity  of  circulating  fluid : 
in  his  body,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  given  time  more  blood  will  traverse 
each  organ  in  the  first  case ;  less  in  the  second ;  a  variable  quantity, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  in  the  third  ;  and  a  smaller  quantity  in 
the  fourtli  case. 

1009.  In  the  first  case,  the  quantity  of  blood  traversing  each  organ 
is  increased  in  two  ways;  by  the  greater  frequency  of  the  heai't's  beat, 
and  the  larger  quantity  of  blood  sent  out  at  each  beat ;  in  the  second 
case,  the  blood  traversing  each  organ  is  diminished,  because  the  quantity 
sent  out  from  the  heart  is  lessened  more  than  the  number  of  beats  is 
increased;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  cases,  the  heart  sends  out  in  the 
one  more,  in  the  other  less,  blood  than  will  compensate  the  diminished 
number  of  its  beats. 

1010.  The  remedies  which  augment  the  frequency  as  well  as  the 
force  of  the  heart's  contractions  are  called  simulants ;  tliose  which  aug- 
ment their  frequency  and  diminish  their  force  are  called  depressants ; 
those  which  produce  diminished  frequency  with  increased  or  diminished 
force  are  termed  respectively  narcotics  and  sedatives. 

1011.  Stimtdants  (incitants  or  excitants). — The  state  of  the  circu- 
lation, as  indicated  by  the  ])ulse,  being  made  the  test  and  measure  of 
the  effect  of  remedies,  those  are  stimulants  which  increase  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  heart's  contractions.  In  exceptional  case?,  however, 
stimulants  lessen,  in  lieu  of  increasing,  the  number. 

1012.  This  excited  state  of  circulation  is  brought  about  by  the  agency 
of  the  nervous  system,  whatever  the  part  to  which  the  stimulant  is 
applied  ;  the  change  in  the  nervous  centres  being  reflected  back  on  the 
heart  and  organs  of  circulation.  If,  for  instance,  such  a  stimulant  as 
brandy  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  impression  on  its  nerves  is  con- 
veyed direct  to  the  heart  through  the  branches  of  the  solar  plexus,  or 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  whence  it  is  reflected  upon  the  heart ;  or 
beino'  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  it  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
nerv'ous  centres,  or  to  the  nerves  supplying  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  itself.  Here  there  are  many  possible  ways  in  which  the  circula- 
tion may  be  afl'ected  ;  but  a  more  simple  case  is  that  of  exercise,  the 
most  powerful  stimulant  of  the  healthy  frame.  Its  effect  on  the  circu- 
lation is  partly  mechanical,  but  it  also  arises,  in  part,  from  the  reflection 
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of  nervous  influence  on  the  heart  in  common  with  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles. Again,  the  eH'ech  of  heat  applied  to  the  skin,  though  partly  due 
to  determination  of  blood  to  the  surface,  depends  in  some  degree  on  the 
excited  state  of  the  nervous  system. 

1013.  The  local  effects  of  stimulants  on  the  healthy  body  are  due 
to  the  increased  flow  of  blood  to  all  its  organs.  The  rapid  and  abundant 
circulation  through  the  lungs  leads  to  a  more  frequent  respiration,  and 
a  more  complete  decarbonization  of  the  blood  :  the  increased  flow  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  brain  excites  all  its  functions ;  the  impressions  on 
the  senses  are  more  acute,  the  flow  of  ideas  more  rapid,  volition  stronger 
and  more  prompt,  the  passions  excited,  the  feelings  joyous :  the  capillary 
circulation  is  increased ;  and  the  glandular  structures  pour  forth  their 
secretions ;  the  involuntary  muscles,  too,  partake  of  the  general  excite- 
ment, and  the  functions  of  digestion  and  defaecatiou  are  performed  with 
increased  vigour. 

1014.  But  stimulants  in  excess  act  as  depressants  or  narcotics.  Thus 
spirituous  liquors,  in  large  doses,  give  rise  either  to  collapse  or  to  nar- 
cotism ;  in  other  words,  they  occasion  vomiting,  extreme  debility,  a 
cold  sweat,  a  frequent  and  small  pulse  ;  or  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  with 
oppression  of  all  the  functions,  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  a  slow, 
or  a  quick,  full,  bounding  pulse.  The  first  effect  is  commonly  produced 
in  persons  unused  to  the  action  of  the  stimulant ;  the  second,  in  those 
accustomed  to  it.  Similar  effects  are  produced  by  chloroform  and  the 
aethers  ;  but  with  them,  narcotism  is  the  rule  and  collapse  the  excep- 
tion. The  action  of  ammonia  is  more  purely  stimulant  than  that  of 
either  alcohol  or  sether. 

1015.  It  was  stated  (§  1011)  that  increased  frequency,  fulness,  and 
force  of  pulse  is  the  test  of  the  action  of  stimulants,  but  that  there  is 
one  case  in  which  the  test  fails.  It  is  the  case  of  debility,  without  local 
disease,  characterised  by  a  small  and  frequent  pulse  which  loses  fre- 
quency and  gains  force  under  the  use  of  stimulants.  It  has  also  been 
stated  (§  445),  that  the  effect  of  stimulants  on  the  infrequent  pulse  of 
debility  without  local  disease,  is  much  less  than  that  produced  on  the 
pulse  in  health, — a  fact  easily  explained  by  the  nervous  exhaustion  that 
attends  debility,  and  renders  it  dead  to  all  impressions  from  within  or 
from  without.  If  stimulants  administered  in  this  state  lower  the  pulse, 
they  act  favourably  as  tonics ;  if  they  raise  it  much,  tl^ey  do  harm,  im- 
parting momentary  strength,  to  be  followed  by  proportional  depression. 

1016.  As  the  question  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  administer 
stimulants  in  certain  diseased  conditions  is  a  very  important  one,  it  may 
be  well  to  describe  the  signs  which  indicate  the  expediency  oi-  necessity 
of  resorting  to  them,  as  well  as  those  which  prove  that  we  were  justi- 
fied in  administering  them.  The  conditions  of  systems  which  especially 
demand  the  exhibition  of  stimulants,  are,  1.  The  fainting  state.  2. 
The  continuous  exhaustion  brought  on  by  loss  of  blood,  profuse  dis- 
charges, prolonged  abstinence,  an  innutritions  diet,  and  mental  or  bodily 
fatigue.    3,  The  exhaustion  which  occurs  when  febrile  disorders  assume 
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the  typhous  or  adynamic  type  :  and  4.  The  exhaustion  thac  usners  in 
many  severe  diseases. 

(1.)  The  fainting  state,  whether  produced  by  sudden  Iofs  of  blood,  by 
violent  or  prolonged  exertion,  by  exposure  to  a  hot  and  impure  atmo- 
sphere, by  intense  mental  emotion,  by  the  cessation  of  tiie  heart's  action 
in  organic  diseases  of  that  organ,  or  by  large  doses  of  poisons,  such  as 
prussic  acid,  and  the  vapour  of  aether  and  chloiofoim,  demands  the 
same  treatment ;  n;\mely,  the  shock  of  cold  water,  and  the  diffusible 
stimulants,  hartshorn,  brandy,  &c. 

(2.)  The  exhaustion  brought  on  by  loss  of  blood,  by  continuous  pro- 
fuse discharges,  or  by  any  of  tlie  several  causes  just  specified — a  state 
indicated  by  extreme  pallor  of  the  face,  skin,  gums,  and  tongue;  small, 
quick,  and  frequent,  or  small,  frequent,  and  iri  egular  pulse ;  huiTied 
respiration,  with  frequent  sighing;  great  nervous  irritability;  and,  in 
some  cases,  delirium — demands  the  continued  and  persevering  use  of 
those  less  diffusible  stimulants  which  combine  alcuhoi  in  variable  pro- 
portion with  a  certain  quantity  of  nourishment,  such  as  porter,  ale,  wine, 
and  brandy.  The  quantity,  strength,  and  repetition  of  the  stimulant 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  exhaustion.  It  is  generally  ex- 
pedient to  combine  a  narcotic  with  the  stimulant,  and  laudanum  is  the 
one  obviously  indicated. 

(3.)  The  exhaustion  which  attends  the  typlious  or  adynamic  type  of 
fevers  and  inflammations  also  requires  the  use  of  stimulants.  In  the  ex- 
treme degree  of  this  state,  marked  by  the  position  on  the  back,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  body  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  picking  of  the  bed- 
clothes, the  low  muttering  delirium,  and  the  involuntary  di.-charges,  such 
remedies  are  obviously  necessary.  But  long  anterior  to  this  stage  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion  and  collapse  stimulants  may  be  given  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  though  some  of  the  symptoms  may  be  sucii  as  to  excite  a 
doubt  of  the  pi'opriety  of  administei  ing  tliem :  the  skin  may  be  hot  and 
dry,  the  tongue  coated  with  a  diy  fur,  the  breathing  quickened,  the  pulse 
frequent  and  sharp  with  some  fulness,  the  countenance  dusky,  the  vessels 
of  the  eye  injected  with  dark  blood,  the  patient  restless  and  delirious,  his 
movements  indicating  considerable  muscular  strength.  In  this  state  of 
things  it  may  become  a  grave  pr;ictical  question  whether  stimulants 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  given,  and  our  doubts  can  only  be  decided  by 
actual  experiment,  and  careful  observation  of  the  patient  before  and  after 
the  use  of  the  stimulant.  The  best  mode  of  procedure  is  fii  st  to  examine 
and  count  the  pulse ;  then,  having  caui-ed  the  jDatient  to  swallow  a  glass 
of  wine,  to  examine  and  count  it  afresh.  If  it  become  more  frequent, 
and  increase  in  hardness  and  sharpness,  the  stimulus  is  unsuitable  ;  but 
if  it  fall  and  become  decidedly  slower  and  softer,  we  were  justified  in  the 
use  of  the  stimulant,  and  may  lepeat  it.  If,  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
hours,  durincr  which  we  have  peisevered  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  we 
find  the  pulse  less  frequent,  slower,  and  softer,  the  tongue  becoming 
moist,  the  skin  cooler  and  moistened  with  perspiration,  the  breathing 
deeper  and  slower,  the  countenance  less  dusky,  the  eye  more  clear,  and 
the  restlessness  and  delirium  abated,  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  persevere 
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in  this  course  of  treatment.  A  sign  much  insisted  on  by  Dr,  Stokes,  as 
decisive  of  the  necessity  for  stimulants,  is  the  state  of  the  heart.  As  it 
partai<es  of  the  weakness  which  att'ects  the  entiie  muscular  system,  its 
pulsations  become  extieraely  feeble,  and  the  first  sound  almost  imper- 
ceptible. The  beneficial  operation  of  stimulants  is  therefore  indicated 
by  a  stronger  impulse,  and  renewed  distinctness  of  sound.  As  the  one 
condition  indicates  the  necessity  for  stimuli,  so  does  the  other  justify 
their  use. 

(4.)  The  exhaustion  which  commonly  supervenes  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  continued  fever,  and  in  other  diseases  which  have  put  on  the 
tvphous  type,  is  sometimes  present  in  the  early  stages  of  the  same 
maladies.  The  first  effect  of  the  poison  of  the  several  infectious  and  con- 
tagious disorders  is  sometimes  nearly  allied  to  collapse.  The  patient  is 
extremely  weak,  and  faints  on  the  slightest  exertion,  the  countenance  is 
pale,  the  surface  cold,  the  pulse  frequent,  full,  quick,  and  extremely 
compressible,  and  the  respiration  huiried.  In  this  state  also  it  may  be 
a  question  whethei-  stimulants  ought  to  be  employed,  and  actual  experi- 
ment alone  can  decide  the  question.  If  the  stimulant  lowers  tlie  pulse 
and  l  enders  the  breathing  less  frequent,  we  are  justified  in  prescribing 
its  rppetition,  taking  cai  e,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the 
reaction  which  in  most  cases  follows  this  state  of  depression. 

1017.  Tonics. — These  remedies,  as  the  name  implies,  are  given  in 
states  of  debility,  and  specially  in  convalescence  from  exhausting  miila- 
dies,  with  a  view  of  restoring  firmness,  strength,  and  tone  to  the  entire 
frame.  In  extreme  weakness,  stimulants  impart  real  strength  ;  in  other 
words,  they  become  tonics.  In  less  degrees  of  debility,  they  produce  less 
obvious  eflect  than  on  the  robust  and  healthy.  Again,  stimulants  in 
large  doses  become  tonics  in  small  ones.  But  the  class  of  remedies  to 
which  the  term  tonics  is  commonly  and  properly  applied  gradually  re- 
store the  strength  without  stimulating  the  system.  One  class  of  tonics, 
the  preparations  of  iron,  owes  its  virtues  to  its  power  of  supplying  a 
deficient  element  of  the  blood.  The  good  effects  of  other  tonics  (such 
as  bark,  and  its  active  principle  quina)  are  not  so  readily  explained. 

1018.  Depressants. — This  name  distinguishes  a  class  of  remedies 
which  render  the  pulse  frequent,  small,  and  weak,  being  the  exact  re- 
verse of  the  action  of  stimulants.  This  change  in  the  circulation  is 
accompanied  by  gieat  prostration  of  strength,  nausea,  cold  sweats,  and 
all  those  symptoms  which  characterise  approaching  syncope ;  and  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  by  the  preparations  of  anti- 
mony, by  tobacco,  aconite,  and  the  lobelia  infiata,  and  by  the  less  active 
remedies,  ipecacuanha  and  squills. 

1019.  The  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  or  the  rapid  removal  of 
a  smaller  quantity,  occasions  syncope,  or  a  state  approaching  it ;  and  as 
during  this  state  the  heart  s-ends  out  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
blood,  and  propels  it  with  little  force,  that  part  of  inflammation  which 
is  due  to  increased  action  of  the  heart  is  removed  by  blood-letting. 

1020.  Tartar-emetic,  which,  next  to  bleeding,  is  our  sheet-anchor  in 
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acute  inflammation,  and  is  the  only  depressant  of  acknowledged  power 
and  efficacy  which  acts  simply  as  a  depressant,  brings  about  the  sanne 
state  as  is  pi  oduced  by  bleeding,  and  may  be  employed  either  alone  or 
in  combiuatioa  with  it  in  the  treatment  of  all  acute  inflammations. 

1021.  As  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  stimulants  increase 
the  number  and  force  of  the  pulse,  so  is  there  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  depressants  increase  its  number  while  they  lessen  its  force.  'I'hus 
blood-letting,  which  belongs  to  the  order  of  depressants,  renders  the 
pulse  full  and  strong,  and  even  increases  its  frequency,  in  certain  cases 
of  plethora,  when  the  circulation  is  oppressed,  and  in  pneumonia,  when 
the  pulmonary  circulation  is  impeded.  Again,  in  cases  of  acute  inflam- 
mation with  high  inflammatory  fever,  bleeding  or  tartar-emetic  will 
lessen  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse  at  the  same  time.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  modus  operandi  is  the  same ;  it  appears  to  be  different 
only  because  the  circumstances  vary. 

1022.  Sedatives. — These  remedies  difler  from  stimulants  and  depres- 
sants, inasmuch  as,  in  lieu  of  inci'easing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,' they 
diminish  it.  The  true  sedatives  difler  fiora  the  pure  narcotics  inasmuch 
as  in  large  doses  they  cause  delirium,  while  the  narcotics  in  large  doses 
occasion  coma  and  apoplexy.  Sleep,  also,  is  an  occasional,  not  a  con- 
stant, eflect  of  sedatives, 

1023.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  digitalis,  and  aconite,  the  principal  reme- 
dies of  this  class,  commonly  lower  the  pulse.  But  there  are  states  of 
system  in  which  these  remedies  increase  its  frequency,  just  as  there  are 
states  in  which  the  effect  of  stimulants  and  depressants  on  the  circulation  is 
reversed.  Digitalis,  for  example,  which,  in  diseases  accompanied  by  a 
frequent  pulse,  lowers  it  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  often  much  below 
the  healthy  standard,  in  some  healthy  persons,  and  perhaps  in  all,  has 
the  reverse  action.*  The  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  more  constant ; 
but  exceptions  doubtless  exist  to  the  rule  of  its  operation. 

1 024.  Cold  is  a  most  powerful  sedative.  A  moderate  degree  of  cold 
applied  to  the  surface  acts  as  a  stimulant ;  but  when  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry  it  reduces  the  temperature,  lowers  the  circulation,  soothes  the  ner- 
vous svstem,  and  disposes  to  sleep.  Applied  to  the  head,  in  the  form  of 
cold  loticin  or  of  ice,  it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  brain  ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  all  inflammations  and  . 
haemorrhages.  Ice  may  be  swallowed  with  advantage  in  bad  cases  of 
Quinseyand  scarlatina,  and  in  hydrophobia  with  great  rehef  to  the  symp- 
toms. Applied  locally,  in  the  form  of  douche,  it  restores  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  by  preventing  further  eflusion,  allows 
the  absorbents  to  remove  any  fluid  that  may  have  been  thrown  out.  In- 
tense cold  is  also  a  valuable  anajsthetic,  and  has  been  lately  employed  by 
Dr.  Richardson  (as  ather  spray)  in  painful  operations  on  superficial  par  ts. 

*  See  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Saunders  on  his  own  perEon,  detailed  in  his  worl-: 
on  Consumption. 
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It  also  acts  as  a  narcotic,  and  may  produce  states  of  system  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

1025.  Narcotics. — The  action  of  these  remedies  belongs  so  completely 
to  the  fourth  head  (the  action  of  remedies  on  the  nervous  system)  that 
nothing  need  be  said  in  this  jalace  except  that  their  effect  on  the  circula- 
tion is  the  opposite  of  that  produced  by  stimulants  and  depressants. 
They  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  contractions.  They  also  affect 
the  respirations  in  a  striking  manner,  diminishing  their  number  in  a 
still  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  pulse. 

1026.  The  remedies  which  have  just  been  examined  affect  the  circu- 
lation primarily  by  their  influence  on  the  nervous  centres ;  and  second- 
arily, through  the  reflection  of  that  iufluence  on  the  heart.  It  remains 
to  speak  of  the  remedies  which  affect  the  smaller  vessels. 

1027.  Remedies  which  affect  the  Small  Vessels  :  Treatment  of  inflam- 
mation.— It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  inflammation  there  is  dimin- 
ished action  (tiiat  is,  diminished  contractility)  of  the  small  arteries,  with 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  two  together  keep  up  that 
dilated  state  of  the  small  vessels  which  is  the  essence  of  inflammation. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  these  minute  vessels  may 
be  restored  to  their  healthy  state:  the  first  is  by  lessening  the  quantity 
of  blood  passing  through  them  ;  the  second,  by  increasing  their  con- 
tractility. In  most  acute  inflammations,  both  changes  have  to  be 
brought  about.  If  the  inflammation  be  recent,  the  small  vessels  may 
recover  themselves  on  being  relieved  from  the  undue  quantity  of  blood 
sent  to  them  by  the  heart ;  and  in  this  case  the  abstraction  of  blood,  or 
the  use  of  depressing  remedies,  wUl  suffice.  But  if  the  inflammation  be 
chronic,  the  small  vessels  may  not  recover  their  contractility,  though  the 
blood  circulates  through  them  in  diminished  quantity ;  and  in  this  case 
we  must  use  such  remedies  as  i  estore  the  lost  contractility  of  the  vessels. 
The  same  treatment  is  required  in  the  analogous  state  of  congestion. 

1028.  The  treatment  of  inflammation  then  is  twofold — it  consists  in 
lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  out  by  the  heart  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  restoring  the  lost  contractility  of  the  small  vessels  on  the  other. 
The  first  indication  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  general  remedies,  the  second 
by  genei  al  or  by  local  means. 

1029.  As  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  occvu's  only  in  the  acute 
form  of  inflammation,  it  is  in  that  form  alone  that  general  remedies  are 
necessary.  These  remedies  are  blood-letting,  aided,  in  certain  cases,  by 
active  purgatives ;  and  depressants,  of  which  the  best  is  tartar-emetic. 
An  acute  case  of  pleurisy  occurring  in  a  robust  man,  or  in  one  previously 
enjoying  good  health,  would  be  appropriately  treated  by  bleeding  to  the 
approach  of  fainting,  or  the  complete  cessation  of  pain,  followed  at  once 
by  tartar-emetic,  in  such  doses  and  at  such  intervals  as  to  keep  up  a 
constant  state  of  nausea.  Bleeding  alone,  even  tiiough  often  repeated, 
would  not  subdue  the  inflammation,  for  it  is  followed  bv  reaction,  and 
that  reaction  re-establishes  the  inflammation.  By  combining  depletion 
with  depressing  remedies  we  savQ  blood,  and  avert  chronic  disease. 
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1030.  But  it  should  be  understood  that  the  prompt  and  decisive 
treatment  of  acute  inflammation  in  healthy  persons  does  not  admit  of 
extension  to  the  so-called  inflammations  of  the  unhealthy  inhabitants  of 
larse  towns,  in  whom  it  may  be  necessary  not  merely  to  abstain  from 
depletion,  and  the  use  of  depressing  remedies,  but  even  to  adopt  an  oppo- 
site mode  of  treatment. 

There  is  also  one  disease  of  common  occurrence,  and  fatal  tendency,  to 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  active  treatment  of  inflammation  is  in 
most  cases  inapplicable.  That  disease  is  pneumonia,  which  is,  in  part, 
an  inflammation  iiflecting  the  vessels  supplying  the  texture  of  the  lung, 
and  in  part  a  congestion  of  the  vessels  conveying  the  blood  to  and  from 
the  lung  for  oxidation.  The  active  measures  which  would  subdue  in- 
flammation in  the  tissues  of  the  lung,  would,  by  reducing  the  foice  of 
the  heart's  beat,  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  congestion  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels.  In  this  disease,  thei  efoi'e,  a  purely  expectant  treat- 
ment, or,  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities,  a  stimulant  plan, 
has  been  shown  to  produce  the  best  results. 

1031.  The  strong  action  of  the  heart  which  attends  acute  inflamma- 
tion is  absent  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  unless  it  takes 
on  the  most  acute  character,  as  in  croup,  or  in  cases  of  irritant  poison- 
ing. It  is  absent  also  in  erysipelas,  and  in  many  inflammations  attack- 
ing persons  of  broken  constitution.  The  chief  inflammatory  diseases 
which  aflect  the  general  circulation  are  those  of  the  serous  membranes 
and  acute  rheumatism. 

1032.  When  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  very  severe, 
especially  if  the  aflected  membrane  line  some  narrow  passage  apt  to  be 
filled  with  the  secretion  poured  out  from  its  surface,  depletion  is  neces- 
sai  y.  Thus  we  bleed  in  croup,  partly  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation,  and  partly  because  the  narrow  passages  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  aie  apt  to  be  filled  up  by  tenacious  secretion. 

1033.  When  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  an  organ  of  extreme  delicacyj 
we  are  obliged  to  employ  general  remedies,  though  the  disease  does  not 
afi'ect  the  circulation  or  threaten  life.  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  eye,  the  most  active  measures  are  necessary  to  save 
the  organ  fiom  destruction. 

1034.  As  a  general  rule,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  that  blood-letting  is 
required  in  inflammation  attacking  robust  and  plethoric  persons,  or  when 
it  is  attended  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  or  when  some  function 
essential  to  life  is  impeded,  or  some  delicate  organ  threatened  with  de- 
struction. 

1035.  The  second  indication — that  of  causing  contraction  of  the  small 
vessels — may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways :  locally,  by  pi-essure,  cold, 
astrino-ent  apjilications,  and  the  cautious  use  of  substances  which  them- 
selves cause  inflammation,  but  act  as  stimulants  when  applied  in  small 
quantity,  and  ibr  a  short  period ;  and  generally,  by  remedies  which 
experience  has  shown  to  possess  that  pioperty. 

1036.  If  the  vessels  are  much  distended,  local  depletion  is  indicated 
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as  a  preparatoiy  measure.  When  the  small  vessels  have  by  this  means 
been  partially  emptied,  we  may  apply  the  remedies  just  mentioned  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  inflamed  part.  Pressure,  properly  applied, 
lends  s^upport  to  the  x'essels ;  cold  acts  on  all  the  textures  of  the  part,  on 
its  vessels  as  well  as  on  its  nerves;  astringent  applications  cause  all  the 
textures  to  contract,  at  the  same  time  that  they  gently  irritate  the  vessels, 
and  excite  them  to  the  performance  of  their  proper  function  ;  while  such 
irritants  as  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  prove  bene- 
ficial by  their  stimulating  property. 

1037.  All  these  applications  are  used  with  advantage — pressure  in 
chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  extremities,  and  in  swelled 
testicle ;  cold,  in  every  form  of  external  and  internal  inflammation,  in 
the  inflammatory  sore  throat  of  scarlatina  maligna,  in  the  inflammation 
of  the  fauces  attending  hydrophobia,  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
rectum  and  vagina ;  astringents,  in  common  or  specific  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes ;  stimulants  in  inflammation  of  the  skin,  in 
irritable  ulcers,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

1038.  The  general  remedies  which  promote  the  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels  (that  is  to  say,  remedies  which  act  through  the  system  and 
not  by  local  applicaticn),  are  the  metals,  especially  tai  tar-emetic,  mer- 
cury, and  arsenic,  iodine,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  fixed  alkalies,  and 
their  salts.  There  are  also  certain  remedies  which  afiect  p.-vrticular 
organs,  as  uva  ursi,  copaiba,  cubebs,  pepper,  cjxntluirides,  and  turpentine. 

1039.  The  first  class  of  remedies  (tai  tar-emetic,  mercury,  ai'senic,  and 
iodine),  when  applied  to  the  skin,  excite  inflammation,  thus  showing  the 
power  which  they  exercise  over  the  small  vessels.  They  may  also  be 
absorbed  and  circulated  with  the  blood  so  as  to  be  applied  to  these  vessels 
in  the  most  direct  manner;  thus  exerting  the  same  power  of  curing 
inflammation  which  nitrate  of  silver  has  when  locally  apphed. 

1040.  The  cases  in  which  one  of  these  remedies  is  more  applicable 
than  another  are  found  out  empirically.  Tartar-emetic  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  common,  mercury  and  iodine  in  specific,  inflammation.  Mer- 
cury is  to  be  pieferred  in  cases  of  great  urgency  (such  as  iritis  and 
croup),  when  our  object  is  not  merely  to  subdue  inflammation,  but  to 
suspend  the  specific  disease  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

1041.  Uva  ursi,  copaiba,  cubebs,  and  black  pepper  are  employed  with 
advantage  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membiane  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. They  act  as  direct  stimulants  through  the  urine,  and  when  given 
in  sufficient  doses,  cure  gonorrhoea,  even  in  its  acute  stage.  Uva  ursi" 
is  used  chiefly  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder ; 
copaiba  and  cubebs  in  gonorrhoea  (in  which  disease  pppper  has  also  been 
employed),  and  black  pepper  in  haemon-hoids.  Copaiba  has  been  pre- 
scribed with  advantage  in  cases  of  bronchitis. 

1042.  Hamorrhage. — Active  hasmorrhage  demands  the  same  reme- 
dies as  acute  inflammation ;  and  passive  ha:morrhage  those  which  are 
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useful  in  some  forms  of  chronic  inflammation — viz.,  cold,  the  prepara- 
tions of  lead,  and  medicines  which  contain  tannin. 

1043.  The  treatment  of  febrile  affections  is  governed  by  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  When  free  from 
the  complication  of  local  disease,  and  attended  by  a  frequent,  full,  and  hard 
pulse,  depressing  remedies,  such  as  bleeding  and  tartar-emetic,  separate  or 
combined,  are  indicated :  but  in  cases  attended  by  great  prostration,  with 
a  small  and  frequent  pulse,  tonics  or  stimulants,  according  to  the  degree 
of  debility.  Local  disease  must  be  treated  by  general  or  local  l  emedies, 
according  to  the  powers  of  the  system,  with  the  precaution  that  the 
patient's  strength  must  be  husbanded,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
worn  out  before  the  disease  has  run  its  appointed  course.  The  same 
]-emark  applies  to  those  febrile  affections  of  vvhicli  local  inflammations 
fonn  a  constituent  part,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  erysijwlas. 

1044.  The  process  of  secretion  is  one  over  which  medicine  exerts 
much  power,  directly  and  indirectly.  The  most  important  secretions 
are  those  of  the  lungs,  sl?in,  Ividneys,  and  bowels.  The  aerial  secretions 
of  the  lungs  are  not  subjects  of  obsei"vation  or  measurement. 

1045.  The  influence  of  remedies  on  the  secretions  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  selecting  that  of  the  skin  as  an  example.  When  the  skin  is  red, 
hot,  and  dry,  we  can  excite  perspiration  by  the  appliciition  of  cold  ;  when 
it  is  pale,  cold,  and  dry,  by  heat.  In  the  one  case,  we  diminish  the  size 
of  the  small  vessels,  and  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  they  contain  ;  in 
the  other,  we  increase  both.  In  the  same  conditions  of  skin,  and  in  the 
same  states  of  system,  we  produce  the  same  results  by  depressants  and 
stimulants,  so  that,  in  tlie  case  of  tliis  secretion,  we  can  produce  the  same 
eifect  by  a  local  application  and  by  an  internal  remedy.  In  both  cases, 
the  temperature  favourable  to  sweating  is  intermediate  between  the  two 
opi^osite  conditions  accompanied  by  the  dry  skin  ;  and  may  be  teimed 
the  "  sweatmg  point." 

1046.  This  point  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  in  different  persons,  not  only 
with  the  temperature  of  the  skin  and  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
through  the  vessels,  but  with  the  condition  of  tlie  vessels  themselves  ; 
so  that  in  strong  and  robust  persons  it  must  be  much  higher  than  in  those 
worn  out  by  disease ;  while  in  extreme  debility  it  is  well  known  that 
cold  sweats  take  place  from  mere  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  when  the 
temperatuie  of  the  body  is  extremely  low. 

1047.  The  fact  that  increased  secretion  from  the  skin  may  be  brought 
about  by  remedies  which  act  on  the  general  circulation,  may  be  extended 
by  analogy  to  other  secretions  also.    Thus,  blood-letting,  practised  in  a 
case  of  inflammatory  fever,  will  promote  the  flow  of  all  tlie  secretions, , 
by  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  vessels,  and  so  bringing  tlie  glands  to  i 
what  may  be  termed  their  secreting  point.  • 

1048.  When,  therefore,  we  wish  to  promote  the  secretions,  and  espe- 
cially that  from  the  skin,  we  strive  to  bring  the  circulation  into  that: 
state  in  which  secretion  is  possible.    When  the  skin  is  hot  and  diy,  we ; 
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select  a  depressant,  when  cold,  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic  ;  and  we  select 
a  stimulating  diuretic  in  languid  states  of  circulation,  a  depressing  one 
when  there  is  strong  febrile  action. 

1049.  It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  all  remedies  which  promote  se- 
cretion act  only  through  the  general  circulation  ;  for  the  strong  analogy 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  local  action  of  remedies  on  the  small 
vessels  in  inflammation  must  admit  of  application  to  other  states  of  those 
vessels.  Tartar-emetic,  for  instance,  combines  a  stimulant  local  action 
with  a  depressing  effect  on  the  general  circulation. 

1050.  There  is,  indeed,  one  case  in  which  the  action  of  remedies  in 
promoting  secretion  appears  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  their  adap- 
tation to  the  quality  of  the  secretion  itself.  The  urine,  for  instance, 
abounds  in  salts,  and  saline  medicines  are  of  great  efficacy  in  promoting 
that  secretion  :  the  perspiration,  too,  contains  salts,  though  in  less  quan- 
tity, and  may,  therefoie,  be  increased  by  remedies  of  which  salines  form 
a  part.  Tluis,  Dover's  powder  may  possibly  derive  part  of  its  efficacy 
from  the  sulphate  of  potash  which  it  contains. 

1051.  The  remedies  which  promote  the  absorption  of  fluids  thrown 
out  into  the  cavities  of  the  body,  act  for  the  most  part  through  the 
general  system.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  is  blood-letting,  which 
acts  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  when  the 
cause  of  dropsy  is  inflammatory,  by  removing  the  inflammation.  The 
other  remedies  in  common  use  are  employed  with  the  same  view.s.  They 
are  directed  to  the  secreting  organs,  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin. 
The  increased  secretion  from  these  parts  has  the  twofold  effect  of  blood- 
letting— it  lessens  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  it  subdues 
inflammation, 

1052.  When  the  patient  is  very  weak,  tonics  or  stimulants  (for  sti- 
mulants are  tonics  to  the  weak)  may  have  to  be  combined  with  depletion. 

1053.  The  local  means  best  adapted  to  promote  absorption,  are  those 
which  act  as  stimulants  to  the  parts  affected,  such  as  friction  with  the 
hand,  or  with  stimulating  liniments,  tincture  of  iodine,  a  jet  of  cold 
water,  or  electricity.  These  agents  act  favourably  either  by  restoring 
the  capillaries  to  their  healthy  state,  or  by  stimulating  tlie  absorbents. 
(See  §  341.) 

4.  REMEDIES  ADAPTED  TO  THE  REMOVAL  OP  THE  SOLID 
STRUCTURES  OP  THE  BODY. 

1054.  Morbid  growths  have  been  divided  (see  §  381)  into  analogous 
and  heterologous.  Experience  shows  that  we  have  little  or  no  power 
over  the  latter  class  ;  they  form  one  of  the  opprohria  of  medicine,  and 
where  they  cannot  be  removed  by  the  knife,  we  can  do  little  more  than 
alleviate  the  sufferings  they  occasion.  Analogous  formations  which  do 
not  consist  in  mere  hypertrophy  of  a  natural  texture,  are  also  little 
amenable  to  treatment. 
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1055.  Atrophy  and  hypertrophy,  inrleed,  seem  to  be  the  only  altera- 
tions of  the  solid  structures  which  are  under  the  control  of  medicine. 
The  remedies  applicable  to  a  state  of  atrophy  are,  exercise,  friction,  elec- 
tricity, and,  in  short,  all  those  means  which  increase  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part  and  promote  its  natural  actions.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  of  use  in  hypertrophy  are,  rest,  pressure,  cold,  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  and  preparations  of  mercury  and  iodine. 

5.  REMEDIES  WHICH  ACT  ON  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

1056.  As  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  dependent  on 
nervous  influence,  all  active  remedies  must  affect  the  nervous  system. 
Stimulants,  depressants,  sedatives,  narcotics,  and  some  medicines,  at  least, 
which  belong  to  the  class  of  tonics,  affect  the  circulation  through  the 
nerves  ;  and  even  those  remedies  of  which  the  action  is  strictly  local  act 
locally  on  the  nerves,  and,  through  them,  on  the  vessels  to  which  they 
are  distributed.  But  there  are  some  substances  which  exert  so  peculiar 
an  influence  on  the  nervous  system  as  to  demand  a  separate  notice.  In 
this  action  we  recognise  three  marked  varieties.  Some  pi  oduce  a  state 
of  excitement  in  all  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  ;  others  soothe 
the  nerves,  tranquiliise  the  mind,  and  procure  sleep  ;  while  a  third  class 
act  chiefly  on  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  while  they  derange 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  occasion  delirium.  The  first  class  are 
known  as  stimulants,  the  second  as  narcotics,  the  third  as  sedatives. 

1057.  (1.)  Stimulants. — The  mode  in  which  these  remedies  affect  the 
body,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  may  be  used  with  advantage,  have 
already  been  pointed  out  (§  1011).  But  they  not  only  afj'ect  the  cir- 
culation in  the  manner  described,  but  also  all  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  nerves.  The  most  active  and  efficient  stimulants  are 
ammonia,  and  its  carbonate,  phosphorus,  musk,  mustard,  and  turpen- 
tine ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  more  active  and  diffusible  among  the 
narcotic  medicines,  alcohol,  Esther  and  chloroform,  and  camphor,  the  first 
effect  of  which  is  to  stimulate  the  system.  To  these  may  be  added,  as 
special  stimulants  to  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  the 
alkaloids  strychnia  and  brucia,  and  the  plants  that  contain  them. 

1058.  (2.)  Narcotics. — The  warcoiics,  of  which  opium,  and  its  alka- 
loid, morphia,  are  the  chief,  and  lactucarium,  the  hop,  and  the  nutmeg, 
the  less  important,  are  used  to  relieve  pain  (anodynes) ;  to  soothe  irrita- 
tion [paregorics) ;  to  diminish  inordinate  muscular  contraction  (anti- 
spasmodics); or,  lastly,  to  procure  sleep  {hypnotics,  or  soporifics). 
Opium  is  both  stimulant  and  narcotic ;  hence  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  state  of  irritation  accompanied  by  much  debility,  the  narcotic 
principle  soothing  the  excitement,  the  stimulant  counteracting  the  de- 
bility. Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  cy- 
anogen gas,  act  also  as  narcotics.  As  such  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been 
locally  applied. 

1059.  The  remedies  which  occasion  sleep  or  stupor  as  their  leading 
symptom  are  sometimes  grouped  under  the  one  head  of  nai-cotics,  which 
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is  then  subdivided  into  the  smaller  groups  ot  inebriants,  soporifics,  and 
deliriants.  Tiie  first  group  (inebriants)  comprises  alcoliol  and  alcoholic 
liquors,  chloroform  and  the  asthers,  camphor,  and  the  Indian  hemp,  to 
which  are  sometimes  added  tobacco  and  lobelia  inflata.  All  these  re- 
medies produce  the  phenomena  of  intoxication  ;  but  while  the  first-named 
act  first  as  stimulants,  the  last  two,  tobacco  and  lobelia,  have  the  oppo- 
site effect  of  depressants.  The  second  group  (soporifics)  contains  only- 
one  medicine  of  impnrtance,  opium  ;  lettuce,  hops,  and  nutmeg  being  of 
inferior  value,  and  therefore  rarely  used.  The  third  group  (deliriants) 
comprises  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  stramonium  ;  which,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  are  not  given  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  such  doses  as  to  cause  delirium.  As  medicines  they  rank  with  seda- 
tives. Of  these  three  groups  the  first  and  second  are  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  the  first  as  containing  the  invaluable  anaesthetic  chloroform  ;  the 
second,  the  no  less  valuable  drug,  opium, 

1060.  (3.)  Sedatives. — This  class  comprises  many  substances  allied 
in  some  of  their  properties  to  the  narcotics,  and  in  others  to  the  depres- 
sants. They  differ  from  the  nai'cotics  in  not  producing  sleep,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  delirium.  Thus,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  stramonium,  monks- 
hood, black  hellebore,  veratria,  colchicum,  and  camphor,  to  which,  per- 
haps, musk  and  valerian  may  be  added,  give  rise  to  delirium  in  the  first 
instance,  sometimes  followed,  after  a  considerable  interval,  by  coma. 
Tobacco,  ipecacuanha,  conium,  squills,  and  digitalis,  appear  to  produce 
coma  without  previous  delirium.  Tobacco,  ipecacuanha,  and  squills,  and 
the  lobelia  inflata,  have  been  already  described  as  depressants,  and  have 
been  shown  to  have  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  muscular  system.  Tea 
and  coffee  belong  to  the  class  of  sedatives.  But  this  class  contains  no 
more  important  member  than  cold. 

1061.  Cold  has  already  been  mentioned  more  than  once,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  effect  of  medicines  on  the  circulation,  as  a  lemedy  of  great 
power  (§  1024).  But  cold  may  produce  a  marked  sedative  effect  on  the 
nervous  system,  without  any  corresponding  effect  on  the  circulating 
organs.  It  blunts  sensibility  and  subdues  pain,  and  in  cases  of  violent 
nervous  excitement  it  allays  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  reduces 
the  number  of  the  pulse,  subdues  the  most  violent  pain,  and  infallibly 
procures  sleep.  It  is  also  of  great  efficacy  in  the  most  violent  paroxysms 
of  mania. 

Having  indicated  the  chief  remedies  which  affect  the  nervous  system, 
it  will  be  useful  to  speak  more  particularly  of  their  action  on  the  special 
functions  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 

1062.  The  remedies  which  act  on  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  classed  by 
the  toxicologist  with  narcotic  or  iiarcotico-acrid  substances ;  but  in  works 
on  Materia  Medica  they  are  considered  as  sedatives.  Of  these  aconite  is  the 
most  powerful.  It  produces  numbness,  and  a  tingling  sensation  in  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  Strong  hydrocyanic  acid,  locally  applied, 
also  causes  numbness ;  opium  and  belladonna,  too,  act  locally  on  the 
nerves  of  sensation  ;  and  chloroform  acts  as  a  powerful  local  anaesthetic, 
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after  producing,  as  its  fii  st  effect,  redness  and  heat  of  surface.  But  the 
best  sedative  is  cold.  It  is  sure  and  manageable,  and,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, may  be  applied  whenever  a  sedative  is  indicated. 

1063.  Belladonna  shares  with  hyoscyamus  and  stramonium  the  power 
of  dilating  the  pupil  tlirough  its  action  on  the  retina,  whether  given  in- 
ternally or  applied  directly  to  or  near  the  eye.  The  Calabar  bean  has 
the  opposite  eliect. 

1064.  The  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  and  through  thom  the  mus- 
cular system,  are  powerfully  affected  by  l  emedies  in  three  different  ways 
— with  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  tonic  spasms. 

1065.  Extreme  muscular  debility  is  the  familiar  effect  of  all  depress- 
ing remedies,  and  especially  of  tobacco.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by 
tartar-emetic  among  mineral,  and  tobacco  and  lobelia  inflata  among 
vegetable,  poisons.  Paialysis,  or  the  extreme  of  muscular  weakness,  is 
produced  by  various  poisons,  as  the  woorara,  ticunas,  and  curare,  and 
by  large  doses  of  aconite  and  conium,  and  by  one  metallic  poison — lead. 

1066.  Convulsions  are  produced  by  almost  all  active  poisons.  They 
precede  the  fatal  event  in  quick  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  They 
occasionally  occur  in  poisoning  by  opium,  arsenic,  and  the  more  active 
mineral  poisons, 

1067.  Tetanic  spasms  are  produced  by  nux  vomica,  by  St.  Ignatius 
bean,  by  the  upas  tieute',  and  by  the  active  principles  stiychnia  and 
brucia.  They  are  an  occasional  effect  of  monkshood,  and  of  the  ergot 
of  rye  taken  in  poisonous  doses,  and  they  are  sometimes  present  in  poi- 
soning by  the  more  active  irritants, 

1068.  The  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus  caused  by  the  secale 
-  coniutum  furnish  an  example  of  local  action  on  the  muscular  fibres,  of 

which  advantage  is  taken  in  the  practice  of  midwifery, 

1069.  The  treatment  of  diseases  dependent  on,  or  accompanied  by, 
local  affections,  with  reflex  action  of  the  muscles,  is  of  much  imjx)rtance, 
especially  in  such  diseases  as  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  In  the  latter 
disease  ice  has  been  swallowed  with  great  relief  to  the  symptoms. 

1070.  Many  of  the  metallic  substances  used  in  medicine,  such  as  the 
salts  of  arsenic,  copper,  iron,  silver,  and  zinc,  appear  to  exert  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence on  the  nervous  system.  They  act  locally  as  irritants,  and  when 
administered  in  small  doses,  and  during  a  considerable  period,  as  tonics; 
as  such,  they  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  chorea  and  epilepsy. 

6.  NTTRSING. 

1071.  In  nursing,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  following  particu- 
lars :  Situation  of  the  sick-room ;  the  room  itself — its  arrangements, 

temperature,  ventilation,  light,  refreshment ;  administration  of  medicine 
and  food ;  general  condition  and  personal  comfort  of  the  patient ;  his  in- 
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tercourse  with  his  attendants ;  precautions  to  be  used  in  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease, 

1072.  Situation  of  the  Sick  Soom. — When  we  cr.n  exercise  a  choice, 
a  south,  south-west,  or  west  aspect  should  be  preferred.  Jn  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  or  eye  a  north  aspect  is  best. 

The  room  should  be  spacious,  lofty,  liglitsome,  and  furnished  with  a 
chimney  having  a  good  draught.  In  some  cases  the  carpet  may  be  retained, 
but  aU  superfluous  furniture,  hangings,  and  articles  of  clothing  should 
be  removed. 

1073.  The  patient's  bed  should  be  placed  with  its  head  out  of  direct 
currents  of  air  from  the  door  and  windows,  and  with  ready  access  to 
either  side  of  it.  It  should  be  furnished  with  rollers  that  it  may  be 
wheeled  to  any  part  of  the  room.  As  a  rule  it  should  be  without  curtains. 
A  calico  screen  may  be  used  to  intercept  draughts,  or  the  view  of  the 
door,  and  of  the  part  of  the  room  used  by  the  nurse  in  preparing  food 
or  medicine. 

1074.  Temperature. — This  may  range  from  60°  to  70°  Fahr.,  accord- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  should  be  kept  as  constant  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  patient  complain  of  cold,  a  hot  water  bottle,  or  cushion,  or 
an  additional  blanket  may  be  used. 

1075.  Ventilation. — In  cold  and  moderately  warm  weather  a  fire 
should  be  kept  constantly  burning.  If  the  external  air  be  very  cold,  the 
fi'esh  air  may  be  derived  tlirough  the  door  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
house ;  if  temperate,  the  landing  window  and  the  bedroom  door,  or  one 
of  the  bedroom  windows,  should  be  opened.  In  summer,  when  it  is  too 
warm  to  have  a  tire,  the  windows  should  be  wide  open  di;riug  the  day 
and  at  night  be  partially  opened.  The  door  may  be  kept  ajar  and  occa- 
sionally fanned  to  and  fi'o  to  cause  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  Vitiation 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick-room  by  many  visitors  and  too  many  at- 
tendants must  be  avoided.  Tlie  combustion  of  gas,  too,  must  be  prohi- 
bited. Growing  plants  may  be  freely  introduced  into  the  sick-room,  as 
they  serve  both  to  purify  and  to  moisten  its  atmosphere. 

1076.  Light  should  be  moderated  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient.  If  lie  be  watchful  it  should  occasionally  be  excluded  during  the 
day,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  times  when  the  vigilance  is  least.  It 
must  be  constantly  excluded  in  cases  of  active  inflammation  of  the  brain 
or  eye.  Direct  sunlight  is  rarely  tolerated  in  acute  disease,  but  in  some 
chronic  diseases  it  is  both  pleasing  and  lefreshing. 

1077.  Refreshment. — Offensive  odours  diffused  through  the  air  may 
be  counteracted  by  burning  incense  or  a  pastille,  sprinkling  eau  de  Cologne, 
or  burning  coarse  brown  paper  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  dried,  and  kept  ibr  use.  But  for  their  more  efl'ectual  removal 
the  carpet  should  be  taken  up,  the  floor  sprinkled  several  times  a  day 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime ;  or  rags  wetted  with  Condy's  fluid 
(solution  of  permanganate  of  potash)  should  be  suspended  near  the  bed. 
In  cases  of  infectious  disease,  such  as  fever,  diphtheria,  gangrene  of  the 
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lungs,  &c.,  baskets  of  wood  charcoal  sliould  be  placed  under  the  bed  and 
in  the  corners  of  the  room,  and  the  evacuations  should  be  received  into 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  permanganate  of 
potash  ;  or  into  a  mixture  of  dry  earth,  ashes,  or  powdered  wood  char- 
coal, with  sulphate  of  iron  (ffij  to  ^^ij. 

1078.  Administration  of  Medicine. — Pungent  medicines  should  be 
given  well  diluted  with  water,  to  obviate  coughing  and  nausea.  Uoses 
should  be  carefully  measured  in  a  medicine-glass,  and  given  without 
delay,  especiiilly  when  they  contain  volatile  ingredients.  Deposits,  it 
any,  should  be  well  shaken  up.  In  the  intervals  the  bottle  should  be 
kept  closely  cnrked.  As  a  rule,  medicine  should  be  given  an  hour  before 
food.  But  if  nutriment  has  to  be  adminislered  frequently,  the  medicine 
must  be  so  given  as  least  to  interfere  with  it ;  stimulants  may  be  taken 
with  stimulants,  and  tonics  with  food  ;  purgatives  should  be  given  before 
food  ;  hypnotics  at  any  time. 

1079.  Administration  of  Fuod. — If  a  patient  has  a  distaste  for  food, 
very  small  quantities  should  be  offered  at  a  time.  He  may  thus  be  in- 
duced to  partake  of  it  again  and  again  when  a  lai'ger  quantity  presented 
at  once  would  be  rejected.  In  irritable  conditions  of  the  stomach  a  table- 
spoonful  of  nourishment  may  excite  vomiting,  while  ateaspoonful  repeated 
often  would  be  retained.  Strong  tea  and  jeUy  may  be  both  suitable  and 
harmless,  but  together,  we  must  remember,  they  tbmi  indigestible  leather. 
Orange  and  grape  juice  is  generally  harmless,  but  few  things  are  mo:e 
indigestible  than  the  pulp,  skins,  and  seeds  of  these  fruits.  In  the 
typhous  condition  fuod  or  stimulants  are  needed  every  hour ;  and  as  the 
patient  is  well-nigh  insensible  to  his  wants,  his  life  depends  on  the  close 
attention  of  the  nurse. 

1080.  The  nurse  should  be  quiet,  circumspect,  and  firm,  and  possess 
the  tact  only  to  be  acquired  by  experience.  Good  eye-siglit  is  indispens- 
able. She  should  set  aside  out  of  reach  sedative  draughts,  liniments, 
and  other  external  ajiplications,  keeping  within  ensy  reach  only  such 
mixtures  or  draughts  as  are  required  at  sliort  intervals.  She  sliould  be 
provided  with  oiled  sillc,  oiled  cloth,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  discomfort  in 
the  use  of  poultices  and  moist  applications.  Slie  should  be  allowed  as 
little  discretion  as  possible  ;  written  directions  as  to  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  food  and  medicine,  and  the  times  of  its  administration,  should  be 
given  to  her,  and  she  should  be  directed  to  make  a  written  rejiort  accord- 
ingly, noting  down  tiie  number  of  hours  during  which  the  patient  has 
slept,  the  time  at  which  any  new  symptom,  such  as  pain,  dyspnoea,  voiuit- 
ino-  or  fits  &c.,  occurred ;  and  whether,  and  when,  the  bowels  or  bladder 
have  acted.  She  should  be  directed  in  certiiin  cases — such  as  constipa- 
tion diarrhoea,  enteric  fever,  dysentery,  hepatic  disease — to  set  aside  the 
evacuations  in  the  water-closet.  In  severe  disease  a  bed-jxm  and  glass 
urinal  should  be  provided  for  the  patient's  use.  The  mine  should  be 
occasionally  pi  eserved  for  examination. 

She  should  look  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  note  the 
temjjerature  of  the  body,  and  esjiecially  of  the  feet.   In  the  typhous  con- 
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dition  these  parts  may  be  found  cold  and  purple,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
recover  them  from  this  incipient  stage  of  gangrene.  In  spinal  and  cerebral 
diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  typhous  condition,  the  integument  over  the 
sacrum  and  trochanters  must  be  daily  looked  to ;  and  if  it  appear  con- 
gested, lead  plasters  spread  upon  amadou  or  wash-leather  must  be  applied, 
and  the  pressiu-e  obviated  by  a  water- pillow  or  water-bed.  The  medical 
attendant  must  occasionally  verify  the  statements  of  the  nurse,  and  him- 
self examine  the  condition  of  the  hypogastric  region.  When,  in  cold 
weather,  a  patient  is  placed  on  a  water-bed,  a  thick  non- conducting  layer 
of  folded  blankets  must  be  put  between  the  bed  and  body.  If  cold  be 
complained  of,  we  must  occasionaUy  introduce  hot  water  and  draw  off 
the  cold. 

1081.  Personal  Comfort  of  the  Patient. — If  the  patient's  condition 
allow  of  it  his  bed  should  be  made  every  day,  a  couch  being  at  hand  to 
receive  him.  In  cases  of  protracted  illness  two  beds  may  be  provided 
with  advantage.  The  linen  should  be  changed  as  often  as  it  can  be  done 
without  undue  fatigue,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  change  to 
administer  a  bath,  or  to  sponge  the  surface  with  warm  water.  A  bath 
is  a  very  important  adjunct  to  a  sick  room,  for  we  have  no  more  efficient 
means  of  provoking  sweat  and  of  soothing  nervous  excitability  than  the 
warm  bath.  In  some  cases  (scarlatina,  suppression  of  urine,  convulsions) 
its  use  is  indispensable.  A  thermometer  should  be  at  hand  to  regulate 
the  temperature.  For  a  tepid  bath  we  may  prescribe  85°  ;  for  a  warm 
95°;  for  a  hot  105°. 

If  it  can  be  done  without  fatigue,  the  teeth  should  be  brushed,  the 
mouth  cleansed  occasionally,  and  the  hair  brushed. 

1082.  Thirst  may  be  allayed  by  toabt-water,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water,  by  soda-water,  lemonade,  or  iced  water  slightly  acidulated,  if 
need  be,  with  sulphuiic  or  phosphoric  acids,  and  sweetened.  In  the 
typhous  condition  spirit  or  wine  may  be  added  to  these  drinks. 

1083.  General  Management  of  the  Sick-room. — All  should  be  quiet 
and  yet  cheerful  here.  If  the  patient  be  unduly  apprehensive,  anxious 
looks  and  tones  must  be  avoided  in  his  presence.    When  he  is  awake 

'  to  impressions,  there  should  be  no  whisperings  in  his  presence  or 
hearing.  In  the  sick-room  all  our  communications  should  be  vnth  the 
patient,  either  directly  or  openly  through  the  nurse.  We  must  inspire 
confidence  and  hope  by  a  plain,  easy,  and  decided  manner.  There  must 
be  no  mystery  or  ambiguity  about  our  acts  and  words.  We  must 
answer  the  solicitous  inquiries  of  the  patient  as  simply  and  straightfor- 
wardly as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  "  You  are 
better  by  this  little  indication."  "  You  are  worse  because  of  this  com- 
pliciition,  against  which  I  am  going  to  direct  remedies  such  as  we  may 
reasonably  hope  will  cause  it  to  yield  sooner  or  later."  "  What  you 
want  is  sleep,  and  this  we  will  secure  for  you  to-night."  Such  must 
be  the  language  of  the  medical  attendant. 

1084.  The  sensations  and  ideas  are  so  perverted  in  delirium  that 
patients  labouriiig  under  mental  disease,  whether  primary  or  secondary. 
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are  best  treated  by  assuming  a  cheerful  indiffei'ence.  When  homicidal 
and  suicidal  tendencies  exist,  cutting  instruments  must  be  removed,  and 
windows  secured.  If  the  patient  obstinately  refuse  food,  do  not  press 
it — put  it  from  time  to  time  before  him,  and  let  others  eat  in  his  pre- 
sence. Loud,  strange,  or  uncertain  noises  should  be '  prevented.  The 
influence  of  music  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  certain  cases. 

1085.  In  protracted  illness,  when  the  intellect  is  clear,  we  should  vaiy 
the  position  of  the  bed,  and  change  from  time  to  time  the  pictures, 
ornaments,  and  furniture  of  the  room,  and  distribute  about  it  Wardian 
cases,  aquaria,  growing  plants,  and  cut  floweis  of  various  hue ;  for 
anxiety  and  gloom  are  inseparable  companions  of  severe  illness,  and  we 
should  not  neglect  any  means,  however  trifling,  of  dispelhng  them. 

1086.  When  a  case  of  contagious  fever  occurs  in  a  house,  and  the 
patient  cannot  be  removed,  strict  precautions  are  necessarj'  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  younger  members  of  the  family  should 
be  sent  away  at  once,  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  they  should  live  and 
sleep  on  the  ground-floor.  Tlie  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  airiest 
and  most  secluded  room  in  the  higiiest  part  of  the  house,  and  only  those 
in  attendance  should  have  access  to  that  story.  If  possible,  he  should 
be  under  the  care  of  a  single  nurse,  and  an  adjoining  room  should  be 
devoted  to  her  use,  with  ready  means  of  communication  with  the  people 
below.  Her  food  and  that  of  the  patient  should  be  brought  up  to  tiie 
landing  on  the  floor  below,  where  she  should  receive  it.  She  should 
go  down  stairs  as  seldom,  and  keep  aloof  from  other  persons  as  much,  as 
possible.  Before  leaving  her  room  she  should  be  careful  to  wash  her 
hands.  A  fire  and  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  water  should  be  constantly 
at  hand.  A  separate  set  of  articles  should  be  devoted  to  the  patient's 
and  the  nui'se's  use,  and  before  they  are  sent  down  stairs  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  boiling  water  poured  fiom  the  kettle  upon 
them.  Linen  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  then  wrung  out 
and  put  aside.  It  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  to  the  end  of  the 
illness,  and  after  a  second  exposure  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  be 
sent  to  the  laundress.  The  patient's  room  must  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 
Disinfectants  should  always  be  mixed  with  the  dejections,  and  they 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  water-closet  in  a  tightly-covered  vessel.  The 
water-closet  pan  should  be  well  flushed.  If  other  conveniences  be  near, 
the  rest  of  the  household  should  use  them  during,  and  some  time  after, 
the  illness. 

1087.  After  convalescence  the  sick-room  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Clothes  which  cannot  be  washed  must  be  burned.  The  bed,  mattre.'^s, 
and  carpets  must  be  baked  in  a  hot  oven ;  oil  paint  scoured,  the  ceiling 
whitewashed,  the  walls  re-papered,  the  floor  scalded,  and  afterwards 
scrubbed.  The  door  should  be  kept  shut,  and  tiie  windows  open, and  a 
laro-eflre  should  be  kept  up  during,  and  for  some  days  after,  the  cleans- 
incr^  Boilino'  water,  is  a  thorough  disinfectant.  We  may  use  such  dis- 
infectants as  ciiarcoal,  chloride  of  lime,  chloride  of  zinc  (Burnett's 
fluid),  permanganate  of  potash  (Condy's  fluid),  and  carbolic  acid,  in 
addition,  but  we  must  not  trust  to  these  alone. 
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CHAPTEE  1. 

STATES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Plethora.   The  Plethoric  Ptate. 

ANvEMIA   The  Ana-mic  State. 

Cachexia   The  Cachectic  ^tate. 

MiMOSis  Inquieta  ....  The  Nervous  State. 

Febhictjla   The  Febrile  State. 

The  subjects  trented  in  this  chapter  have  peculiarities  which  entitle  them 
to  a  place  by  themselves.  They  are  rather  disordered  states  ot"  system 
than  diseases  properly  so  called.  They  consist  in  a  departure  from  health, 
more  or  less  ]jernmDent,  not  necessarily  complicated  with  any  local  aflec- 
tion,  and  often  present  and  cognisable  in  combination  with  specific  and 
■well-defined  maladies.  A  pletlioric,  an  ana?mic,  or  a  cachectic  patient,  or 
one  suffering  from  extrem.e  debility,  or  from  a  group  of  nervous  symp- 
toms, may  become  the  sul  ject  of  one  and  the  same  disease,  such  as  typhus 
fever  or  small-pox,  which  disease  will  be  materially  influenced  in  its 
character,  progress,  and  termination  by  that  pre-existent  state  of  system. 
The  trtatment  also  which  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the 
cure  or  relief  of  the  patient,  will  be  materially  influenced,  and  in  some 
cases  altogether  determined,  by  the  state  of  system  on  which  the  disease 
has  sujicrvened.  Again,  in  all  those  diseases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
obscure,  or  the  appropriate  remedy  not  yet  discovered,  the  only  course 
open  to  the  physician  is  to  direct  his  prescriptions  to  the  state  of  system. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  these  states  of  system  may  be  them- 
selves bi  ought  on  by  several  analogous  local  or  general  causes,  and  that 
to  recognise  the  state  of  system  is  to  possess  a  clue  to  the  often  obscure, 
and  little  suspected,  origin  of  the  existing  disorder.  For  these  reasons 
the  contents  of  this  chapter  ai-e  placed  by  themselves,  and  take  piece- 
deuce  of  diseases  properly  so  called. 


PLETHORA.— THE  PLETHORIC  STATE. 

Synonyms.  General  Hyperajmia. — Polyamia. — Fuluess  of  blood. . 

— A  full  habit  of  body. 

Definition.  A  state  of  system  characterised  by  an  excessive  quan-  • 

tity  of  blooil,  or  by  an  excess  of  its  more  solid  constituents. 
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Symptoms. — The  general  aspect  of  the  body  full  and  florid  ;  the  capil- 
laries of  the  surface  iDjected ;  the  redness  of  the  skin  monnentarily  re- 
moved by  pressure ;  the  lips  red  ;  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  conjunctiva 
injected  ;  the  tongue  clean  and  l  ed,  or  slightly  furred  ;  the  appetite 
generally  good  ;  the  bowels  usually  confined ;  the  skin  dry,  but  per- 
spiring profusely  on  exertion;  the  pulse  frequent,  full,  firm,  and  bound- 
ing. In  the  more  strongly-mariied  cases,  the  pulse  is  infiequent,  indis- 
tinct, and  labouring,  or  irregular  in  force  and  frequency,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  heart  is  oppressed ;  the  extremities  are  cold ; 
the  patient  is  weak,  listless,  and  easily  fatigued,  and  suffers  from  palpi- 
tation and  shortness  of  breath,  and  frequent  sighing  on  exertion  ;  and 
complains  of  giddiness,  noises  in  the  ears,  bright  or  dark  spots  before  the 
eyes,  and  a  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  head. 

Terminations. — In  local  congestions,  inflammations,  and  haemor- 
rhages ;  in  apoplexy,  especially  in  pei  sons  with  large  cliests  and  short 
necks  ;  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  in  gout. 

Pathology. — This  disorder  consists  in  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood, 
or,  the  qutmtity  remaining  unchanged,  in  a  superabundance  of  red  par- 
ticles and  fibrine. 

Causes, — Predisposing  :  A  peculiar  habit  of  body,  with  large  chest 
and  short  neck.  Exciting:  A  highly  nutritious  diet;  beer  and  spiri- 
tuous liquors;  sedentary  habits  ;  too  much  sleep  ;  inadequate  exercise, 
with  free  exposure  to  the  air  ;  suppression  of  the  catamenia. 

Diagnosis. — This  state  is  easily  recognised  by  the  fulness  of  the  whole 
capillary  system,  and  the  rapid  filling  of  the  vessels  of  the  surface  on  the 
removal  of  pressure. 

Treatment. — Indication:  I.  To  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood.  II. 
To  increase  the  actions  of  the  emunctory  organs. 

In  the  common  run  of  cases,  this  indication  is  best  fulfilled  by  a  spare 
diet,  abstinence  fiom  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  early  rising,  regular 
exercise,  and  the  frequent  use  of  saline  aperients.    Forms.  260,  262. 

In  extreme  cases,  and  where  there  is  a  threatening  of  local  disease, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  should  be  practised  in  addition  to  the  treatment 
just  prescribed.  As  a  general  rule,  small  bleedings  are  to  be  pref'eiTed  ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  system  will  bear  the  l  emoval  of  forty  ounces,  or 
more.  The  blood  should  be  taken  from  a  small  orifice,  in  the  semi-erect 
or  recumbent  posture,  and  the  pul.se  should  be  examined  to  ascertain 
the  effect  proiluced.  When  it  is  tiequent,  full,  and  bounding,  blood 
maybe  drawn  till  it  falls  to  its  natural  fiequency  and  force ;  if  labour- 
ing, till  it  becomes  full  and  fiee;  if  irreijuiar,  till  it  becomes  regular. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  lotting  of  blood,  and  to 
trust  to  the  prolonged  use  of  abstinence,  exercise,  early  rising,  and  saline 
aperients.  If  amenorrhoea  be  present,  four  or  six  leeches  may  be  applied 
to  the  groin  at  the  menstrual  periods.  If  apoplexy  or  gout  impend,  the 
treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

Prophylaxis. — To  prevent  the  rapid  formation  of  blood,  the  diet 
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should  be  plain  and  somewhat  restricted,  with  total  abstinence  from 
malt  or  spirituous  liquors  ;  perspiration  must  be  promoted  by  brisk  ex- 
ercise, and  the  bowels  kept  free  by  suitable  aperients. 


AN-EMIA— THE  ANiEMIC  STATE. 

Definition. — A  state  of  system  chai-acterised  by  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  blood,  or  of  tlie  red  particles  and  other  solid  ingredients. 

Vaeieties. — 1.  Anasmia  from  loss  of  blood.  2.  Chronic  anaemia. 
3.  Cachectic  anasmia,  or  chlorosis. 

1.  AN^aSMIA  FROM  LoSS  OF  BlOOD, 

Symptoms. — The  most  familiar  of  the  etfects  of  loss  of  blood  for  of 
profuse  discharges  rapidly  poured  out)  is  syncope,  of  which  the  symj> 
toms  are  giddiness,  followed  by  loss  of  consciousness  ;  suspension  of  re- 
spiration alternating  with  deep  sighs ;  the  pulse  and  beat  of  the  heart 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible ;  the  surface  pale,  and  bedewed  with  cold 
perspiration.  KecoYery  talies  place  with  momentary  delirium,  yawning, 
deep  sighs,  sickness,  and  a  gradual  return  of  colour  to  the  sl;in,  and  of 
pulse  to  the  heart  and  wrist.  This  faulting  state  is  followed  by  reaction, 
and  recurs  from  time  to  time  on  slight  exertion,  or  change  of  postuie  ; 
liut  in  fatal  cases  the  symptoms  become  gradually  and  piogressively 
worse  ;  the  countenance  paler  and  more  sunken ;  the  extremities  colder 
and  colder;  the  breathing  hurried  and  interrupted  by  deep  sighs  or 
yawns,  panting,  gasping,  or  stertorous ;  the  pulse  imperceptible ;  rest- 
lessness and  jactitation  are  followed  by  coma,  or  convulsions  ;  at  length, 
the  patient's  strength  is  exhausted,  and  he  sinlis,  gasps,  and  expires. 
Death  is  occasionally  the  consequence  of  suddenly  assuming  the  sitting 
or  standing  postm'e. 

']'he  state  of  reaction  is  characterised  by  peculiar  and  strongly-marked 
symptoms :  by  forcibly  beating  of  the  carotids,  with  a  sense  of  throbbing 
and  tension  in  the  head ;  palpitation  of  the  heart,  throbbing  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  course  of  the  aorta,  tmd  a  frequent,  bounding, 
and  often  irregular  sharp  pulse  ;  a  hurried,  panting,  siglimg,  respira- 
tion ;  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  mental  agitation ;  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound  ;  the  sleep  disturbed  by  fearful  dreams  ;  tlie  wai;mg  hurried 
and  jjerplexed.  Violent  delirium,  mania,  coma,  amaurosis,  and  deafness 
are  among  the  concomitants  of  this  state. 

FOST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. —  An  empty  state  of  the  cavities  of 
tlie  heart,  and  general  pallor  of  the  viscera,  most  mai-ked  in  the  lungs. 

Diagnosis. — The  extreme  pallor  of  the  face,  skin,  lips,  and  gums  in- 
dicate the  diminution  of  the  blood. 

Treatment.  Indications.    I.  To  stimulate  the  brain  with  the 

lilood  that  still  remains.    11.  To  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  by  ex- 
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ternal  and  internal  stimulants.  III.  To  subdue  abnormal  nervous  action. 
iV.  To  promote  the  formation  of  new  blood. 

The  hrst  indication  is  fiilHlled  by  placmg  the  head  on  a  level  with  the 
chest ;  the  second,  by  the  free  exhibition  of  ammonia,  wine,  or  brandy, 
and  the  application  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  or  of  sinapisms  to 
the  region  of  the  heart ;  the  third,  by  a  full  dose  of  opium,  such  as  5i. 
of  the  tincture,  which,  in  an  urgent  case,  is  obviously  preferable  to  the 
solid  preparations  of  the  drug.  If  violent  delirium  or  acute  mania  be 
present,  as  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  blood,  we  may  I'epeat  the  sopo- 
rinc  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  etiect  produced. 
Convulsions  dei;laie  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  if  the  means  are  at 
band  we  should  use  transfusion  of  blood  from  the  arm  of  another  person. 
Galvanism  and  artiticial  respiration  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  means 
of  restoration.  The  formation  of  new  blood  will  be  promoted  by  the  in- 
troduction of  thin  gruel,  beef  tea,  or  an  emulsion  of  egg  and  milk  into 
the  stomach,  or,  if  the  power  of  deglutition  fail,  into  the  rectum.  Having 
once  re-established  the  circulation,  the  subsequent  treatment  will  be  that 
suited  to  chronic  ansemia.  For  a  time  the  erect  or  sitting  posture  must 
be  stiictly  interdicted. 


2.  Chronic  Anemia. 

Depinitiok. — A  state  of  system  coming  on  gradually,  continuing 
generally  for  some  weeks  or  months,  and  dependent  on  a  decrease  in  the 
red  particles  and  solid  constituents  of  the  blood. 

Symptoms. — Universal  pallor  of  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  gums,  and 
membrane  of  the  mouth  ;  dead  whiteness  of  the  tongue  ;  cold  extremi- 
ties ;  debility ;  fainting  fits ;  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  on  the  slightest 
exertion,  with  violent  pulsation  of  the  carotid  arteries ;  headache,  con- 
sisting generally  in  a  fixed  pain  over  the  eyebrows  or  on  the  top  of  the 
head  ;  pain  under  the  left  breast,  or  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  chest ;  pulse 
frequent,  small,  and  quick  (in  extreme  CMses  aptly  described  as  jerking), 
increased  by  exertion  and  emotion.  The  patient  is  easily  agitated  by 
slight  noises  or  unexpected  events,  and  suffei  s  from  depression  of  spirits, 
and,  in  some  cases,  from  hysteric  fits ;  the  secretions  and  excretions  are 
generally  scanty,  and  the  bowels  often  torpid. 

Physical  Signs. — On  applying  the  stetlioscope  over  the  large  veins 
of  the  neck  in  the  supra-cbivicular  space,  especially  on  the  right  side, 
a  humming  sound  [bruit  de  diabk — humming-top  sound,  or  venous 
murmur)  is  heard.  Might  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  upon  the  larger 
arteries  produces  a  bruit  de  soujflet,  sometimes  resembling  the  soft 
sound  caused  by  blowing  aci'oss  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  ;  at  otiiers  it  is 
shorter  and  harsher,  like  the  puffing  of  a  locomotive  engine.  A  soft 
blowing  sound  is  frequently  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  In  the  space 
above  the  clavicle  the  venous  murmur  and  the  arterial  bellows  sound  are 
often  heard  at  the  same  time.  These  are  doubtless  indications  of  a  flac- 
cid condition  of  the  aiteriid  and  venous  tubes.     They  aie  not  peculiar 
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to  anaemia,  nor  are  they  required  as  diagnostic  marks  when  the  pallor  of 
tlie  surface  is  well  marked. 

CoMPUCATiONS. — It  is  often,  but  not  always,  associated  in  the  female 
Avith  ameuorrhcea,  or  with  scanty  menstruation, 

Causks. — Predisposing.  The  female  sex,  and  the  age  of  puberty,  or 
the  period  preceding  or  following  it.  It  is  rare  in  males.  Exciting.  In 
feniiiles  obscuie,  but  connected  with  the  function  of  menstruation.  In 
males  occtisioned  by  overwork  ;  as  with  compositors,  bakers,  and  others, 
who  worlc  much  of  their  time  in  dark,  hot,  and  ill-ventikited  rooms. 
For  otiier  csciting  causes  of  the  allied  state  Caciiexia,  see  Cachexia. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  ;  but  recovery  sometimes  slow  and  tedious. 

Diagnosis. — From  chlorosis,  by  the  absence  of  disorder  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  soft  basal  bellows  murmur  must  not 
be  attributed  to  organic  heart  disease. 

Treatment. — Indication.  1.  To  promote  the  formation  of  the  red 
particles  and  solid  constituents  of  the  blood.  This  indication  is  fulfilled 
by  the  use,  of  the  preparations  of  iron  in  full  doses,  together  with  a  nou- 
a  ishing  diet.  The  best  preparation  of  iron  is  the  dried  sulphate,  of  which 
five  grains  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  If  the  bowels  be  torpid, 
the  pilula  aloes  et  myrrhse  may  be  given  every  night,  or  as  often  as  may 
be  required. 

I  have  given  the  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  combined  with  extract  of  gen- 
tian, in  ten-grain  doses  ;  and  an  antemic  female,  who  takes  these  pills  as 
others  take  stimulants,  swallowed  on  one  occasion  twelve  pills,  contain- 
ina:  half  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  one  day.  The  same  prepai'a- 
tion,  in  the  same  liberal  doses,  may  be  given  with  like  advantage  in  the 
few  cases  of  ansemia  that  occur  in  the  male  subject.  (G.) 

A  generous  diet,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine,  is  indicated  in 
cases  of  anasmia  accompanied  by  marked  debility ;  and  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  should  be  insisted 
on.  When  the  spirits  of  the  patient  are  depressed,  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  the  use  of  chalybeate  waters,  may  be  lecommended.  The 
shower-bath,  and  sea-air  with  sea-bathing,  may  also  be  prescribed  with 
advantage. 

Mercurial  preparations  should  be  given  with  caution, as  there  is  l  eason 
to  believe  that  salivation  is  very  readily  brought  on  in  anaemic  patients. 


3.  Cachectic  Anaemia,  or  Chlorosis  (Green  Sickness). 

Definition. — A  state  of  system  partaking  of  the  characters  of  ana;- 
mia  and  cachexia;  and  combining  an  altered  state  of  the  blood  with  a 
depraved  state  of  the  secretions. 

Symptoms. — A  greeni.sh-yellow  pallor  of  the  skin,  puffiness,  and  often 
wdema  of  the  integument ;  lieaviuess ;  listlessness ;  fatigue  on  the  least 
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exertion :  palpitations ;  throbl)ing  of  the  carotid  arteries  ;  shortness  of 
breath  ;  jiains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  hips;  indigestion,  with  flatulency 
and  acidity  in  the  stomach;  offensive  breath,  and  disordered  bowels,  with 
offensive  evacuations.  The  appetite  is  often  singularly  depraved  ;  lime, 
chalk,  and  other  absorbents  are  sometimes  greedily  eaten,  and  the  accus- 
tomed food  rejected. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  lips  lose  their  colour ;  the  eyes  are  en- 
circled with  a  livid  areola,  the  face  becomes  pale,  and  assumes  a  dusky 
yellowish  hue ;  the  feet  are  affected  with  cedematous  swellings  ;  there  is 
every  indication  of  want  of  power  and  energy.  The  breathing  is  hurried 
by  the  slightest  exertion  ;  and  the  pulse  is  small,  quick,  and  frequent. 

Causes. — Those  of  ansemia  and  cachexia  combined.  Amenorrhcea  is 
a  general,  though  not  a  constant,  accompaniment. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  restore  the  normal  character  of 
the  blood  by  the  means  recommendeil  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  ante- 
mia.    11.  To  correct  the  depraved  secretions. 

The  second  indication  may  be  fultiUed  by  gentle  aloetic  aperients,  com- 
bined with  myrrh  and  a  little  blue  pill. 

The  menstrual  function,  in  most  cases,  need  not  be  interfered  with, 
but  if  any  urgent  uterine  symptoms  be  present,  they  must  be  treated  by 
the  remedies  pointed  out  under  amenorihoea,  dysmenorrhcea,  &c. 


Cachexia— Cachexy,  Bad  Habit  op  Body. 

Definition. — An  unhealthy  state  of  system,  allied  to  anaemia,  and 
due  to  some  poison  gradually  introduced  into  the  body,  or  generated 
within  it,  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  giving  rise  to  important  changes 
in  its  composition. 

Varieties. — Syphilitic  Cachexia.  Alcoholic  Cachexia.  Marsh  Ca- 
chexia. Tubercular  Cachexia  (Tuberculosis).  Carcinomatous  Cachexia. 
Cachexia  of  hot  climates.    Leucocythsemia.    Supra-renal  cachexia. 

Symptoms. — A  saUow,  dusky,  or  muddy  complexion,  often  tinged 
with  yellow ;  a  dry  and  harsh  skin ;  a  small,  frequent,  and  compres- 
sible pulse  ;  the  tongue  sometimes  clean,  moist,  and  red,  sometimes  pale, 
but  more  commonly  fun-ed,  or  cracked ;  the  appetite  capricious,  often 
craving  and  voracious  ;  dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  the  bowels  either  costive 
or  loose,  with  dark,  slimy,  and  offensive  faecal  discharges;  the  urine 
generally  high  coloured,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  depositing  amorphous 
lithates  ;  the  perspiration  and  breath  offensive.  Enlarged  tonsils,  aphtha;, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions,  are  frequent  concomitants  of  this  state,  as  are 
also  obscure  and  wandering  pains  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

_  Terminations. — In  organic  diseases  of  the  internal  viscera,  espe- 
cially the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys ;  these  diseases  being  often  compli- 
cated with  ascites  or  anasarca. 
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Causes. — rredisposing.  Debility  in  infancy,  and  hereditary  defect 
of  constitution.  Exciting.  Unwholesome  diet ;  want  of  proper  exercise ; 
intemperance  ;  continued  exposure  to  marsh  miasma,  to  a  cold,  damp 
atmosphere,  or  to  unhealthy  climates  ;  the  impure  air  of  crowded  cities : 
the  gradual  operation  of  mineral  poisons,  such  as  mercury,  lead,  copijer, 
and  arsenic ;  and  of  animal  poisons,  especially  the  syphilitic  virus. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  if  tlie  patient  can  he  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ascertained  cause,  and  iu  the  absence  of  organic  disease. 
Unfavourable,  when  complicated  with  severe  visceral  disease. 

Treatment.  —  Indications.  I,  To  remove  the  exciting  cause. 
II.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  ciiculating  fluid.  The  exciting 
cause  may  be  removed,  in  the  several  cases  specified,  by  proper  diet,  exer- 
cise, change  of  air,  ventilation  of  apartments  in  which  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions are  carried  on,  change  from  unwholesome  employments  to  liealthy 
occupations.  In  the  case  of  syphilitic  cachexy  a  new  action  must  be  in- 
duced in  the  system  by  preparations  of  mercury  or  of  iodine.  The  con- 
dition of  the  circulating  fluid  may  be  improved  by  a  diet  consisting  of  a 
due  mixtui'e  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Tlie  condition  of  the  digestive, 
cutaneous,  urinary,  and  uterine  functions  must  be  carefully  inquired 
into,  and  the  nature  of  the  secretions  determined.  If  the  bile  be  vitiated 
and  defective,  alkalies  combined  with  tonics,  and  mercurial  purgatives, 
should  be  given.  The  condition  of  the  urine  will  generally  indicate  the 
treatment  which  should  be  adopted.  If  it  be  loaded  with  phosphates  or 
oxalates,  the  mineral  acids  may  be  given  in  combination  with  quinine. 
If  lithates  be  present,  alkalis,  with  tonic  and  stimulant  infusions,  are 
required.  The  skin  must  be  roused  into  healthy  action  by  means  of 
daily  shower  or  sponge  batiis,  followed  by  friction  of  the  surface  with  a 
brush  or  coarse  towel.  If  the  temperature  be  low,  an  occasional  hot  bath 
should  be  taken  at  bedtime.  Change  of  air  and  of  scene,  and  chalybeates 
or  saline  waters,  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  benefit. 

Of  the  varieties  of  cachexia  specified  above,  some  will  be  found  sufii- 
ciently  described  under  tlie  diseases  which  produce  them;  others,  as 
leucocythasmia  and  supra-renal  caojiexia,  require  separate  notice. 

Leococythjdmia,  Leuk.i^mia,  LympHjCMIA,  is  a  form  of  cachectic 
anajmia,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  aie  indebted  to  Dr.  Bennett  of 
Edinburgh.  The  disease  derives  its  name  from  an  excess  of  wliite  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood.  It  is  characterised  by  great  jjallor  of  surface,  ac- 
companied in  some  cnses  by  oedema,  or  by  dropsical  etiusions  of  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  functions  of  tiie  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally 
derano-ed,  and  jaundice  is  sometimes  present.  There  is  great  weakness 
and  emaciation,  shortness  of  breatli,  and,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  Iiectic 
fever.  The  blood  is  found  to  contain  white  corpuscles  in  gi-eai  excess. 
Tlie  disease  is  generally  one  of  adult  life,  and  is  commonly  associated  with 
disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  especially  the  latter,  whicli  is  often  greatly 
enlaro-ed.  Disense  of  the  lymplnitic  glands  is  also  a  common  accompani- 
ment. The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  and  the  prognosis  unfavourable, 
except  iu  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  viscei-a  ai-e  not  seriously  aflected. 
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The  cause  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  severe  attnclcs  of  re- 
mittent or  intermitteat  fevers,  leaving  behind  them  disease  of  the  liver 
and  spleen.  The  treatment  will  consist  in  the  simultaneous  use  of  pre- 
parations of  iron,  and  of  the  remedies  indicated  for  the  concomitant  visceral 
disease. 

Vii-chow  distinguislies  two  forms  of  leukaemia,  the  splenic  and  the 
lymphatic,  the  spleen  being  the  starting-point  of  the  disease  in  the  one, 
and  some  portion  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  other  :  in  the  splenic 
form  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  comparatively  large,  v?ell-de- 
veloped  cells,  with  one  or  more  nuclei  closely  I'esembling  the  cells  of  the 
spleen.  In  the  lymphatic  form  the  white  blood  corpuscles  are  small,  and 
each  has  a  single,  somewhat  granular  nucleus,  closely  attached  to  the 
cell-wall.  "  In  many  instances  it  looks  as  if  periectly  free  nuclei  were 
contained  in  the  blood." 

Cachexia  of  Hot  Climates. — This  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
Europeans  resident  in  hot  climates :  sometimes  as  the  consequence  of 
oi  ganic  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  brought  on  by  previous  attacks 
of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever;  sometimes  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged 
residence  in  unhealthy  localities  without  any  jDrecedent  organic  malady ; 
sometimes,  again,  as  the  sequel  of  febrile  attacks,  not  followed  by  organic 
mischief.  It  may  also  be  induced  by  the  injudicious  use  of  the  lancet, 
or  by  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  cholera,  dysentery,  scurvy,  or  hepatitis.  'I'he 
leading  symptoms  are,  a  pale  and  sallow  countenance,  a  cold  and  shrivelled 
skin,  a  pearly  whiteness  of  the  eye,  a  dilated  pupil,  a  dull  and  languid 
expression  of  features,  a  peevish  temper,  and  a  despondent  state  of  mind. 
The  belly  is  generally  swollen,  and  the  extremities  often  cedematous,  the 
digestion  weak,  the  bowels  torpid,  the  tongue  pale,  and  coated  with  a 
white  fur,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  respiration  easily  quickened  by  exer- 
tion. The  treatment  proper  for  this  state  consists  in  the  use  of  the  pre- 
parations of  iron,  with  aloetic  aperients,  if  required,  and  such  local  treat- 
ment as  the  visceral  complications  require,  with  strict  attention  to  aU  the 
means  of  preserving  health.  A  dry  and  bracing  air,  mental  rest,  and 
suitable  bodily  exercise,  must  be  particularly  insisted  on.  Preparations 
of  mercury  are  contra- indicated. 

I  have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  seen  this  state  of  system  following 
service  in  hot  climates  and  attacks  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever, 
without,  however,  any  serious  disease  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  speedily  and 
eatiiely  cured  by  the  use  of  preparations  of  steel.  (G.) 

Supra-renal  Cachexia. — Supra-renal  Melasma,  Morbus  Addi- 
sonii. — This  is  a  foi-m  of  cachexia  characterised,  like  leucocythsemia,  by 
great  pallor  of  surface,  pearly  whiteness  of  the  conjunctiva,  great  languor 
and  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  an  uneasy  feeling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  sometimes  vomiting  of  food,  feeble  prrlse,  and  some  loss  of  flesh.  This 
anamic  and  cachectic  state  is  accompanied  by  a  pecrUiar  and  characteristic 
discoloration  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  snrftce  of  the  body,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  face  and  neck  and  under  the  eyes,  on  the  penis  and 
scrotum,  the  armpit  and  navel,  the  epigastrium  and  upper  extremities. 
The  skin  has  a  smoky  appearance,  and  presents  every  shade  of  colour 
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from  amber  to  dark  chestnut,  or  even  a  chocolate  colour.  It  is  some- 
times blended  witli  spots  or  patches  of  morbid  whiteness.  The  discolora- 
tion may  also  aliect  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  an  i  the  lips,  which  some- 
times have  the  appearance  caused  by  eating  mulberries,  'i'he  cases  in 
which  this  discoloration  is  extensive  and  strongly  marked,  end  fatally. 

Cause. — Doubt  still  remains  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  connec- 
tion between  these  symptoms  and  disease  of  the  supra-i'enal  cjipsules.  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Headlam  Gieenhow  for  having  collected  and  analysed 
aU  the  published  cases  of  so-called  Addison's  disease.  The  following  are 
the  results  at  which  he  has  at  riveii : — There  were  ten  cases  of  bronzed 
skin  in  wh  ch  the  supra-renal  cnpsules  were  healthy ;  twenty-four  in 
■which  they  were  in  part  or  wholly  destroyed  by  cancerous  deposit  but 
in  eight  only  of  which  was  there  any  cutaneous  discoloration  approach- 
ing to  bronzing  ;  thirty-four  cases  of  miscellaneous  affections  of  the  cap- 
sules, in  only  sixteen  of  which  was  there  any  decided  bronzing ;  fifty-nine 
cases  in  which  the  degeneration  of  the  capsules  was  associated  with  tuber- 
cular and  vertebral  disease;  twenty- three  in  which  the  capsular  disease 
was  associated  with  phthisis  and  other  serious  diseases  ;  five  in  which 
the  state  of  the  other  organs  was  not  reported ;  thirteen  in  which  the 
supra-renal  disease  was  complicated  with  disease  of  the  mesenteric  and 
intestinal  glands,  or  of  the  lungs  or  pleura ;  and  only  twenty-eight  cases 
in  which  the  disease  of  the  capsules  was  absolutely  unaccompunied  by 
constitutional  disease.  In  even  some  of  these  Litter,  death  may  have  been 
due  to  general  fatty  degeneration  and  asthajnia,  for  some  of  the  subjects 
were  overladen  with  fat.  Dr.  Greenhow  rejects  the  first  sixty-fom-  cases 
in  this  enumeration  as  spurious  examples  of  Addison's  disease. 


MIJMOSIS  INQUIETA— THE  NERVOUS  STATE. 

Symptoms. — Flushings,  tremblings,  palpitations,  dyspnoea,  pain  in  the 
left  side,  giddiness,  loss  of  I'ecolL'Ction,  depression  of  spirits,  anxiety,  and 
timidity.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient  is  startled  by  the  slightest  noise; 
is  in  constant  apprehension  of  death,  or  of  some  great  evil  about  to  befall 
him ;  he  imagines  that  he  has  done  something  wrong  ;  or  is  in  constant 
fear  that  he  may  commit  some  great  crime.  The  sleep  is  often  disturbed 
by  frightful  dreams.  Neuralgic  pains,  with  extreme  weakness  of  the 
hands  and  forearms,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  gives  rise  to  an  un- 
founded alarm  of  paralysis.  There  are  indigestion  and  flatulence,  and 
the  bowels  are  frequently  costive.  In  other  respects  the  health  does  not 
suffer  materially.  The  patient  often  looks  well,  does  not  lose  flesh,  and 
may  even  be  of  a  full  habit  of  body.  In  women,  faintings  and  hysterical 
paroxysms  are  sometimes  sujjeradded,  and  the  disease  occasionally  termi- 
nates in  mania. 

Causes.  Predisposing.    A  nervous  temprament.    Excessive  dis- 

charo-es,  such  as  hyperlactation,  leucorrhoea,  nienorrhagia,  diarrhoea,  and 
relocated  loss  of  blood,  the  change  of  life,  in  the  female  sex.  Exciting. 
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In  both  sexes,  fright,  grief,  anxiety,  overwork,  scanty  nourishment,  or 
fatigue.   In  men,  excessive  study,  anxiety,  dissipation,  and  sexual  abuse. 

Diagnosis. — From  serious  nervous  diseases,  such  as  delirium  tremens, 
and  mania,  by  the  absence  of  delirium,  and  of  obstinate  delusions. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  but  recovery  generally  slow  and  tedious. 

Treatment. — I.  Support  the  patient's  strength  by  the  use  of  as- 
tringent tonics  (l^rm.  lt)7),  a  generous  diet,  a  moderate  amount  of 
wine,  fresh  air,  and  exercise.  II.  Allay  the  nervous  irritation  by  the 
use  of  sedatives,  such  as  opium,  hyoscyamus,  and  digitalis. 


FEBRICULA— THE  FEBRILE  STATE. 

Synonyms. — Febris  ephemera.    Simple  fever.  Fevenshness. 

Definition. — A  continued  fever,  of  slight  degree  and  short  duration, 
which  often  runs  its  course  in  twenty-four  hom's. 

Symptoms. — Increased  heat  of  skin  and  frequency  of  pulse,  fluslied 
face,  slightly  furred  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  lassitude, 
and  wandering  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  are  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  the  febrile  state.  They  are  sometimes  ushered  in  by 
shivering,  and  generally  pass  off  by  perspiration. 

Causes. — Fatigue ;  exposure  to  cold  ;  heated  rooms ;  intemperance  in 
eating  or  drinking  ;  slight  local  inflammation.  The  contagion  of  typhus 
fever  acting  on  a  strong  constitution,  or  that  of  any  of  the  exantliemata 
acting  on  a  person  who  has  already  had  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — From  severe  forms  of  continued  fever  by  the  mildness 
of  the  symptoms.  Caution,  however,  is  necessary  in  expressing  an 
opinion,  as  at  the  first  onset  of  severe  cases  of  continued  fever  and  of  the 
febrile  exanthemata,  the  symptoms  are  often  not  strongly  marked. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  but  guarded,  for  the  reason  just  stated. 

Treatment. — I.  If  the  febrile  attack  have  originated  in  intemper- 
ance in  eating  or  drinking,  an  emetic  should  be  administered. 

II.  The  feverish  symptoms  will  generally  yield  to  a  saline  aperient 
(Form.  259),  and  low  diet.  In  more  severe  cases,  ten  grains  of  Dover's 
powder  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  followed  by  a  saline  aperient  in  the 
morning.  The  patient  should  keep  liis  bed  for  a  day,  and  be  restricted 
to  tea,  farinaceous  food,  and  cooling  drinlis. 
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PHLOGOSIS— INFLAMMATION. 


Varieties. — 1.  Acute.    2.  Chionic. 


1.  Acute  Inplammatiost. 


Symptoms. — These  are— (1.)  Local,   (2.)  General  or  Constitutional. 

(1.)  Local  Symptoms.  When  External. — Redness,  swelling,  heat, 
and  pain.  The  redness  arises  fiom  the  increased  quantity  of  red  blood 
contained  in  all  the  vessels  of  tlie  part ;  the  swellinij  from  the  same  cause, 
combined  with  the  exsudation  of  serum,  albumen,  or  lymph  ;  the  heat 
exceeds  that  of  other  superficial  parts,  but  never  rises  higher  than  that 
of  the  blood  ;  the  pain  is  explained  by  the  larger  supply  of  blood  to  tlie 
nerves  of  the  part,  combined  with  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  tex- 
ture upon  them.  It  is  accordingly  most  severe  when  the  surrounding 
textures  are  most  unyielding,  as  in  whitlow;  comimratively  slight,  or  only 
produced  by  external  pressure,  in  the  lax  mucous  membranes.  When 
internal, — There  is  pain  and  disturbance  of  function.  The  pain,  in  parts 
which  can  be  submitted  to  pressure,  is  increased  by  that  pressuie.  and 
this  forms  an  important  means  of  diagnosis;  and,  in  the  less  severe  forms 
of  inflammation,  pain  not  existing  before  is  sometimes  brought  out  by 
pressure.  The  disturbance  of  f  unction  in  secreting  organs,  consists  in 
alteration,  diminution,  or  total  suppression  of  their  appropriate  secre- 
tions, according  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation  ;  in  other  organs,  it 
consists  of  vaiious  degrees  of  excitement — in  the  brain,  rapid  succession 
of  ideas,  mental  irritation,  delirium  ;  in  the  eye  and  ear,  intolerance  of 
liglit  and  sound,  or  false  sensations,  such  as  flashes  of  light,  musical 
notes,  &c.  ,•  in  the  lungs,  dyspnoea  ;  in  tlie  heai-t,  palpitation. 

(2.)  General  or  Constitutional  Symptoms. — In  healthy  persons,  the 
group  of  symptoms  commonly  known  as  Tnflnmmatorj/  Fever  :  namely, 
rigors,  succeeded  by  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs  ;  lassitude ; 
nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite  ;  increased  iieat  of  smrface ;  thirst ;  fun-ed 
tongue;  fi-cquent,  full,  hard  pulse;  dry  skin;  scanty,  and  high-co- 
loured urine  ;  and  constipation.  There  is  a  slight  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms  towards  evening,  and  a  slight  remission  in  the  morning.  The 
sleep  is  disturbed,  and  the  patient  is  somewhat  delirious.  After  blood  is 
drawn  it  is  found  cupped  and  buffed. 
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In  severe  and  extensive  inflummation,  or  in  unhealthy  persons,  the 
symptoms  ai'e  those  of  Constitutional  Irritntion :  characteiised  by  ex- 
treme anxiety  and  restlessness;  hurried  respiration  ;  rigors  ;  a  frequent, 
quick,  sharp  pulse;  low  muttering  delirium  ;  and  in  fatal  cases,  death 
by  exhaustion. 

In  extremely  debilitated  subjects,  hectic  fever  is  commonly  present 
as  soon  as  pus  is  formed. 

Terminations. — 1 .  Resolution.  2,  Increased  secretion.  3.  Haemor- 
rhage. 4.  Adhesion.  5.  Softening.  6.  Induration.  7.  Suppuration. 
8.  Gangrene. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Sanguine  tern jDcrament ;  full  habit  of  body  ; 
general  debility;  cachectic  and  febrile  states  of  system.  Exciting. — 1. 
Mechanical  and  chemical  irritants.  2.  Cold  and  heat.  3.  An  altered 
or  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood.  4.  Local  congestion,  from  imperfect 
elimination  of  etiete  matters. 

Causes  which  Modify  the  Charactee  of  Inflammation  : — 

1,  Texture.  2,  Condition  of  System.  1.  Texture. — The  serous 
membranes  when  acutely  inflamed  take  on  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
very  rarely  the  suppurative;  in  less  degrees  of  inflammation,  they  poiir 
out  serum  or  liquid  albumen.  The  mucous  membranes  secrete  mucus, 
pus,  and,  in  rare  cases,  coagulable  lymph,  and  are  prone  to  suppuration 
and  to  softening,  but  not  to  adhesion  of  opposed  surfaces.  Inflammation 
of  the  celltdnr  tissue  causes  a  secretion  of  serum,  and,  in  higher  degrees 
of  inflammation,  of  coagulable  lymph  and  pus.  Its  common  termination 
is  by  abscess.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissues  is  called  phlegmonous 
inflammation.  The  parenchymatous  substance  of  organs  is  apt  to  be 
.softened  by  acute,  and  hardened  by  chronic  inflammation ;  it  is  also  liable 
to  abscess  and  gangrene.  Of  the  _^6roMs  tissues,  tendon  and  ligament 
are  prone  to  gangrene,  cartilage  to  ulcei'ation.  Osseous  inflammation 
terminates  in  gangrene  (caries  and  necrosis).  The  skin  resembles  the 
mucous  membi-anes  in  being  prone  to  suppuration.  Difl'used  redness, 
pimples,  and  gangrene  are  also  common  terminations  of  cutaneous  in- 
flammation. Vesicles,  pustules,  and  spots  of  ulceration  and  gangrene 
also  occur  on  the  skin,  and  constitute  a  great  variety  of  skin  diseases. 

The  general,  or  constitutional  symptoms  of  inflammation  also  vary 
materially  with  the  tissue  affected.  In  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, theie  is  little  heat  of  surface,  little  muscular  debility,  little  ten- 
dency to  delirium,  unless  the  serous  membranes  of  the  brain  be  aflected  ; 
the  pulse  is  hard ;  there  is  acute  pain,  great  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  an 
excess  of  fibrine,  and  a  cupped  and  butied  appearance  in  the  blood  itself. 
In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
little  pain,  little  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  no  increase  of  fibrine,  and  the 
absence  of  the  cupped  and  buHed  appearance. 

2.  The  plethoric  are  liable  to  boils,  carbuncles,  and  adhesive  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  membranes.  In  the  anaemic  there  is  but  little  ten- 
dency to  inflammation,  and  when  it  occurs,  it  is  subacute,  and  generally 
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results  in  serous  effusions  and  acute  oadema.  In  the  cachectic  state 
there  is  liability  to  those  low  forms  of  infiammation  which  n^sult  in  the- 
deposition  of  croupy  or  diplitht-ritic  exsiuhition  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brnnes  in  the  formation  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands ; 
or  the  outpouring  of  sero-piirulent  fluid  into  the  serous  cavities. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  practitioner  should  be  familiar 
with  the  constitutionnl  symptoms  which  mark  the  several  terminations 
of  inflammation.  Acute  adiesive  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  a  full, 
strong,  and  hard,  or  a  small  wiry  pulse,  somewhat  increased  in  fi  equency, 
little  or  no  heat  of  skin,  little  or  no  he;id;iche,  vertigo,  or  delirium,  no 
muscular  tremor  or  debility,  slight  change  in  the  characler  of  the  urine, 
and  great  tolerance  of  bloodletting.  Suppuration  is  announced  by  burn- 
ing, throbbing  pain,  by  severe  and  often  by  rejieated  rigor,  occurring  in 
some  cases  almost  with  the  regularity  of  ague,  and  followed  by  heat  and 
sweating — the  symptoms,  in  tact,  of  hectic  fever.  Gang)-ene  is  indicated  i 
by  a  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  by  collapse  of  tiie  entire  system,  pallor, 
cold  clammy  sweat,  sunken  features,  sometimes  low  delirium,  sometimes 
peculiar  self-possession.  A  dry,  brown  tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  a 
small,  fi  equent,  feeble  pulse,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  the  typhous  state, 
Tisually  precede  the  fatal  termination  of  extensive  or  long-continued  in- 
flammations. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of  acute  in- 
flammation are  either  general  or  hc.\l.  The  general  remedies  are  blood- 
letting by  venisection  or  arteriotomy,  the  tartarateii  antimony,  in  full 
doses  of  a  fourth  of  a  grain  or  more,  and  the  pi  eparations  of'mercuiy,  espe- 
cially calomel  and  blue  pill,  administered  in  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce slight  constitutional  effects.  In  slight  inflammations  the  use  of  strong 
saline  aperients  will  be  sufficient.  In  internal  inflammations,  diaphore- 
tics, aided  by  the  hot  bath,  are  of  the  greatest  service.  The  local  remedies 
are  depletion  by  leeches,  cupping,  or  scarification,  incisions  into  the  part, 
cold,  cataplasms  and  fomentations,  and  counter-in itants.  Inflammation 
of  exposed  mucous  surfaces  is  often  treated  by  strong  irritants,  such  as 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  have  the  effect  of  promoting  the  contraction  of  the 
dilated  vessels.  Another  efl'ective  local  remedy  is  pressure,  which  has 
been  applied  with  advantage  in  oi  chitis  and  in  anthrax. 

2.  Chronic  Inflammation. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  the  acute  form,  but  less  intense,  and  of  longer 
duration.  The  redness  is  of  a  more  duslcy  Ime  ;  tlie  heat  little,  if  at  all, 
above  the  natural  standard,  and  the  pain  very  slight,  or  only  produced 
by  pressure.  The  functions  of  internal  parts  when  tiius  inflamed  are 
generally  languid,  and  their  secretions  are  diminished  in  quantity.  la 
chronic  inflammation  of  tlie  cellular  tissue,  serous  efl'usions  usually  take 
the  place  of  the  more  solid  products  of  acute  inflammation. 

Treatment. — This  is  chiefly  by  local  remedies,  of  which  those  most 
in  use  are,  moderate  depletion  by  leeclies  or  cupping,  stimulants,  which 
cause  the  capillaries  to  contract,  and  counter-irritants.    Of  stimulants, 
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the  most  efficacious  are  nitrate  of  silver,  tincture  of  iodine,  iodine  oint- 
ment, &c.,  applied  over  and  around  the  inflamed  part.  The  capillaries 
may  also  be  caused  to  conti  act,  and  clironic  effusions  may  be  removed, 
by  the  cold  douche,  or  by  electric  shocks  passed  tlirough  tiie  part  affected. 
In  chronic  inflammat  on  of  the  lower  extremities,  a  graduated  pressure 
is  also  of  great  service,  by  supporting  tlie  relaxed  vessels.  Iodine  and 
its  preparations  are  of  use  internally  to  promote  the  absorption  of  effused 
material. 


CONGESTIO— CONGESTION. 
Varieties. — 1.  Active.    2.  Passive. 

1.  Active  Congestion. — Sthenic  or  active  Hyperagmia. 

Characters. — A  local  fulness  of  the  small  vessels,  analogous  to  that 
general  fulness  which  constitutes  plethora  ;  this  fulness  being  accompanied 
by  a  more  rapid  tiovv  of  blood,  attended  by  the  same  florid  redness  which 
is  present  in  inflammation. 

Terminations, — In  inflammation.  In  active  haemorrhage.  In  pas- 
sive congestion.    In  dropsy. 

Treatment. — When  congestion  threatens  to  run  on  into  inflamma- 
tion, the  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  part  by  leeches  or  cup- 
ping, a  position  favourable  to  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart,  the  local 
application  of  cold,  counter-irritants,  and  the  administration  of  saline 
aperients  and  tonic  stimulants,  ai"e  indicated. 

2.  Passive  Congestion. — Passive  or  Asthenic  Hypera;mia. 

Characters, — Distension  of  the  capillaries  and  small  veins,  a  lan- 
guid circulation  of  blood  through  the  part,  and  a  dusky  hue. 

Terminations. — In  active  congestion,  passing  on  into  inflammation. 
In  oppressed  and  sluggish  function.  In  dropsy.  In  passive  haemor- 
rhages, leading  to  chronic  ulcers  of  the  extremities. 

Causes. — Mechanical  pressure.  Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  the  heart,  or  the  liver.  A  position  unfavourable  to 
the  free  return  of  blood  to  the  heart.  Constitutional  debility.  Cold. 
Imperfect  action  of  secietiiig  and  excreting  organs. 

Treatment. — Must  be  suited  lo  the  cause.  Leecliing;  dry  cup- 
ping ;  friction.  In  congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in  con- 
gestion or  cliionic  ulceration  of  the  integuments,  the  use  of  stimulant 
and  astringent  applications.  The  morlerate  use  ot  aperient  medicines, 
to  relieve  the  general  circulation  ;  of  stimulants  to  excite  it ;  and  of 
tonics  to  supjwrt  it. 
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H/EMORRHAGIA— HyEMORRHAGE. 

When  hsBmoirhage  arises  in  healthy  states  of  system  fiom  strong 
action  of  the  heart,  it  is  called  active ;  when  from  a  weakened  stale  of 
capillaries,  passive :  that  which  arises  from  congestion  might  be  termed 
with  equal  propriety  congestive  hemorrhage. 

1.  Active  Hemorrhage. 

Characters. — A  sudden  discharge  of  bright-coloured  blood. 

Cadses. — Predisposing.  Youth  and  vigour.  Plethora.  Exciting. 
All  excitements  of  the  circulation  by  violent  muscular  exertion  ;  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors;  violent  passions  and  emotions.  The  imme- 
di'.ite  cause  may  be  tiie  ruptuie  of  a  large  artery,  or  of  an  aneurismal 
sac  ;  active  congestion  of  a  mucous  surface  leading  to  extravasation  ; 
the  laying  bare  of  an  artery  by  ulceration ;  and  severe  wounds. 

Treatment. — That  appropriate  to  acute  inflammation,  nauseating 
doses  of  tartar  emetic  (  Form.  210),  brisk  saline  aperients,  and  low  diet. 
A  position  unfavourable  to  the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  seat  of  the 
hssmorrhage.  Quiet  and  rest  of  the  part  affected.  Cool  air  and  cooling 
drinks.  Cold  applications.  Ice.  Styptics.  In  debilita*^ed  constitu- 
tions, in  addition  to  a  proper  posture,  rest,  cool  air,  and  cooling  drinks, 
astrmgent  medicines  should  be  prescribed,  such  as  the  mineral  acids, 
especially  the  sulphuric,  the  preparations  of  zinc  and  lead,  and  vegetable 
substances  containing  tannin  or  gallic  acid.  In  all  cases  of  extreme 
debility,  with  great  pallor  of  surtace,"  brought  on  by  excessive  haemor- 
rhage, opium  and  its  preparations  in  full  doses  are  indicated,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  combination  with  astringents  fForm.  83). 

2.  Passive  Hemorrhage. 

Characters. — A  slow  discliarge  of  dark-coloured  blood  by  extrava- 
sation from  mucous  or  other  surfaces  in  a  state  of  passive  congestion. 

Treatment. — That  of  passive  congestion,  suprL 


HYDROPS— DROPSY  or  ANASARCA. 

Definition. — An  effusion  of  serum  into  the  interstices  of  the  areolar  ■ 
tissue,  with  or  without  effusion  into  serous  cavities. 

(Edema  is  the  term  given  to  local  effusions  into  tlie  areolar  tissue. . 
Effusions  into  the  several  cavities  of  the  body  are  respecti\  ely  called  i 
hydrocephalus,  hydrorachis,  hydrothorax,  hydropericardium,  ascites, 
ovarian  dropsy,  hydrocele. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of  dropsy  are  dependent  upon  their  cause. 
Thus  there  exist  (1)  mechanical  dropsy,  (2)  dropsy  from  debility,  (3) 
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febrile  and  renal  dropsy,  (4)  pulmonary  dropsy,  (5)  cardiac  dropsy, 
( (j)  hepatic  dropsy. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  disease  generally  first  shows  itself  towards  evening 
with  a  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,"  which  disappears  afier  lying  down. 
By  degrees  the  swelling  becomes  permanent,  ascends,  and  successively 
affects  the  thighs,  the  integuments  of  the  trunk,  the  penis  and  scrotum, 
or  the  labia.  In  extreme  cases  the  dropsical  effusion  extends  to  the 
upper  extremities,  and  to  the  integuments  of  the  chest,  neck,  and  face. 
Etl'usion  into  one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities  almost  invariably  accom- 
panies such  a  condition.  The  parts  occupied  by  the  fluid  pit  on  pressure 
with  the  finger.  Except  in  renal  dropsy,  the  urine  is  scanty,  high- 
coloui-ed,  and  "deposits  lithates.  The  skin  is  pallid  like  marble,  cold,  and 
dry,  and  wlien  the  effusion  is  great,  it  becomes  tense  and  shining.  By- 
and-by  it  gives  way  at  several  points,  the  water  oozes  out,  and  the  con- 
tiguous skin  becomes  red  and  excoriated ;  sometimes  it  is  raided  up  into 
small  blisters,  sometimes  it  sloughs.  Dyspnoea,  palpitation,  flatulence, 
and  drowsiness  are  commonly  associated  with  dropsy. 

Cause. — With  a  view  to  prognosis  and  treatment  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  dropsy,  and  thus  to  distinguish 
the  different  varieties  of  the  disease.    In  some  cases  the  acumen  of  the 
physician  will  be  severely  tested.    The  following  are  the  chief  points  to 
be  attended  to: — 1.  If  the  dropsy  be  purely  local  or  asymmetrical,  it  is 
dependent  upon  mechanical  obstruction  of  a  particular  large  vein — e.g., 
oedema  of  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  may  be  due  to  an  aneu- 
rismal  or  other  tumour  pressing  against  the  descending  cava.  Oedema 
of  the  leg  may  arise  from  the  pressure  of  a  cancerous  mass  in  the  pelvis 
upon  the  corresponding  iliac  vein.    2.  Dropsy  from  debility  will  be 
recognised  by  attention  to  the  previous  history  of  the  patient.    There  is 
no  history  of  rheumatism  or  scarlet  fever,  and  there  are  no  present 
symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  either  of  the  great  organs.    Thei  e  may 
be  a  soft  bruit  at  the  base  of  the  heart ;  but  we  shall  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  assigning  this  to  its  proper  cause — anosmia.    3.  Acute  or 
febrile  dropsy  is  known  by  its  sudden  appearance  following  exposure  to 
cold,  as  when  a  person,  after  violent  exercise  and  in  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, falls  asleep  on  the  cold  damp  ground  ;  or  when,  during  recovery 
from  scarlatina,  the  action  of  the  skin  is  checked  by  exposure  to  cold, 
wind,  or  rain.    This  vai'iety  has  its  origin  in  severe  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  as  indicated  by  the  scanty,  albuminous,  bloody,  or  coflee- 
coloured  urine.   Chronic  forms  of  re lud  dropsy  will  also  be  indicated  by 
the  condition  of  the  urine,  and  the  absence  of  severe  cardiac  and  ])ulmo- 
nary  symptoms.    In  these  grave  diseases  the  urine  is  pale,  like  whey, 
highly  albuminous,  and  usually  deposits  a  slight  cloud  composed  of  casts 
of  the  uriniferous  tubules.    (See  acute  and  chronic  nephritis.)    4.  Pid- 
monary  dropsy  generally  follows  an  acute  attack  of  general  bronchitis 
in  one  who  has  long  suffered  from  ernjihysema.    In  other  cases  we  may 
detect  consolidation  of  the  lung  from  cancer  or  tubercle,  or  the  lungs 
themselves  may  be  osdematous  from  local  debility  of  their  structure. 
5.  Cardiac  dropsy  is  most  commonly  due  to  disease  of  tlie  valves  of  the 
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heart  allowing  of  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  and  resulting  in  obstruc- 
tion to  the  entrance  of  venous  blood  into  the  lungs,  and  consequent  con- 
gestion of  the  venous  system.  Occasionally  tlie  cause  lies  in  a  fatly 
heart.  AbnoimMl  heart-sounds  and  a  feeble,  intermittent  pulse  point 
out  these  conditions.  6.  Hepatic  dropsy  is  readily  itnown  from  that 
arising  from  other  causes,  by  tlie  history  of  the  patient,  the  presence  of 
excessive  ascites  before  the  appearance  of  swelling  in  the  legs,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  liver,  the  absence  of  swelling  from  the  upper  jjarts  of  the 
body,  and  scanty  bilious  urine  loaded  with  litiiates  and  usually  fiee  from 
albumen.    (Ifee  Cirrhosis,  Cancer  of  the  Liver.) 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  excepting  when  dependent  on  organic  disease 
of  long  standing,  and  great  severity. 

Treatment.' — Indications.  I.  To  remove  the  cause.  II.  To  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  the  tluid.  III.  To  relieve  m-gent  symptoms  by 
its  discharge. 

L  In  inflammatory  dropsy  and  that  dependent  on  febrile  action,  the 
remedies  for  inflammation  and  fever  are  indicated  ;  in  dropsy  dependent 
on  debility,  tonics  or  stimulants  according  to  the  degree  of  the  debility; 
in  dropsy  dependent  on  venous  congestion,  moderate  depletion  to  relieve 
the  vessels,  and  regulated  pressure  to  afford  support  ;  in  congestive 
dropsy  dependent  on  organic  disease,  medicines  directed  to  relieve  the 
disease  which  causes  the  congestion  ;  and  in  dropsy  from  organic  disease 
leading  to  an  alteration  in  the  constituent  principles  of  the  blood,  a  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  tlie  disease  in  question. 

II.  The  quantity  of  the  efiusiou  may  be  lessened  by  remedies  which 
increase  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  bowels — by  sudorifics, 
diuretics,  and  purgatives  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  Among 
sudorifics,  the  salines  are  to  be  preferred,  such  as  nitrate  of  potass,  ace- 
tate of  ammonia,  &c. ;  among  diuretics,  the  salts  of  potass  or  soda,  in 
combination  with  some  of  tlie  diuretic  infusions  or  decoctions ;  and  among 
purgatives,  the  saline  aperients,  the  compound  jalap  powder  in  doses  of 
from  gr.  xx.  to  gr.  Ix.,  and  the  extract  of  elaterium  in  doses  of  from 
gr.  \  to  gr.  i.  The  doses  and  strength  of  the  several  remedies  must  be 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  sudorifics  and  diuietics  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  depressants  being  preferred  in  inflammatory  and 
febrile  dropsv,  and  in  comparatively  ^■igorous  states  of  the  system  ;  and 
sudorifics  and  diuretics  belonging  to  the  class  of  stimulants  in  states  of 
debility.  The  saline  piirgatives  will  be  more  approiDriate  in  the  latter 
form,  and  more  drastic  purgatives  in  the  former.  Cardiac,  hepatic, 
and  renal  dropsy  also  requiie  modifications  of  treatment,  and  remedies 
adapted  to  the  primary  disease.  (See  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Liver, 
and  Kidney.) 

III.  When  dropsical  accumulations  interfere  mechanically  with  the 
functions  of  suri  ounding  parts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  opera 
tions  in  order  to  discharge  the  fluid,  viz.  acupuncture,  in  anasarca  threat 
ening  to  discharge  itself  by  vesication,  or  ulceration  of  the  skin ;  para 
centesis  abdominis,  in  ascites,  in  hydrothorax  p;u-acenlesis  thoracis ;  ii 
liydrocele  tapping,  followed  by  stimulant  injections  to  eflect  a  radical  cure 
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ERYSIPELAS— ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE. 

Definition. — A  contagious  malady,  epidemic  at  certain  seasons,  con- 
sisting in  au  inflammation  of  the  skin,  or  of  tlie  skin  and  cellular  tissue, 
spreading  from  a  single  centre  over  a  greatei-  or  less  extent  of  surface, 
and  subsiding,  or  disappearing  in  one  part  as  it  extends  to  another. 

Varikties. — 1.  Idiopathic  erysipelas.    2.  Traumatic  erysipelas. 

1.  Idiopathic  Erysipelas. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  sets  in  with  rigors,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  pyi-exia ;  with  confusion  of  intellect,  and  sometimes  with  deli- 
rium or  coma.  Thei  e  is  nausea,  and,  in  some  cases,  vomiting ;  in  othei-s 
diarrhoea  ;  the  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  an  uniform  wliite  fur; 
and  the  pulse  is  frequent,  quick,  full,  and  compressible.  After  a  vari- 
able interval  of  a  few  hours,  or  of  one  or  two  days,  a  red  spot,  accompa- 
nied by  more  or  less  swelling,  appears  on  the  skin.  From  this  centi  e  an 
inflammatory  blush  of  a  rosy,  bright  scarlet  or  dusky  red  colour  spreads 
more  or  less  rapidly,  fading  away  into  the  healthy  skin.  The  inflam- 
matory area  rapidly  extends,  and  the  affected  and  contiguous  portions  of 
the  integuments  become  more  or  less  oedematons.  As  the  redness  ex- 
tends, it  disappears  from,  or  gradually  subsides,  in  the  parts  first  occu- 
pied. .After  a  longer  or  sliorter  time  the  infiammation  usually  termi- 
nates in  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  or  in  the  foi  mation  of  vesicles  of 
variable  size,  containing  a  yellowish  serum  or  lymph.  The  fever  is  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  only  declines  after  it  has 
ceased  to  .<-pread,  when,  in  favourable  cases,  tlie  patient  rapidly  regains 
appetite  and  strength.  In  unfavom'abie  cases,  the  fever  assumes  tlie 
typhous  character,  passes  through  the  several  stages,  and  displays  many 
of  the  symptoms  described  under  '  Typhus  Fever  '  (see  page  288),  and 
the  patient  sinks  comatose  or  exliausted  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day  ; 
rarely  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  or  twenty-first. 

Terminations. — 1.  Resolution  {erysipelas  mitius).  2.  Vesication 
and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  3.  ffidema  (erysipelas  cedematodes). 
4.  Inflammation  of  cellular  membrane  (erysipelas  phlegmonodes),  with 
consequent  suppuration,  or  gangrene  (erysipelas  gangrcenosum).  5. 
Pyemia.  6.  The  disease  sometimes  suddenly  leaves  one  part  of  the 
surface,  and  attacks  a  distant  part  (erysipelas  erraticum).  7.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  8.  Inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  mucous  membrane  of  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
9.  Inflammatory  oedema  of  the  glottis  producing  suftbcation. 

Erysipelas  of  the  face  [erysipelas  faciei)  is  by  far  the  most  common 
form.  It  commonly  begins  on  the  no.se,  and  thence  gradually  extends 
over  the  entire  face,  causing  great  swelling  of  the  nose  and  eyelids,  and, 
in  extreme  cases,  giving  rise  to  horrible  disfiguration.  Sometimes  it  de- 
scends and  spreads  over  the  neck  and  trunk,  but  more  commonly  attacks 
the  scalp.  In  its  passage  over  the  head,  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
are  often  moi'e  or  less  affected,  and  there  is  acute  headache,  accompanied 
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sometimes  by  delirium  of  the  violent  or  of  the  mutti'riiig  kind,  and 
occasionally  terminating  in  coma.  From  the  head  it  generally  extends 
down  the  back,  and  sometimes  affects  the  membranes  ot'the  spinal  cord. 
In  severe  cases,  traces  of  the  affection  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  remain  for  some  time,  and  are  shown  by  mental  excitement, 
and  by  numbness  and  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  extremities.  Ery- 
sipelas of  the  head  and  face  is  generally  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
inflammation  and  redness  of  the  throat,  and  in  rare  instances  it  proves 
fatal  by  inducing  serous  effusion  into  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  glottis 
and  epiglottis. 

Pathology. — A  special  inflammation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lym- 
phatics of  the  skin,  which  may  terminate  in  resolution  or  in  the  for- 
mation of  pus  within  these  vessels.  In  the  latter  case  symptoms  of 
py£Emia  may.  appear. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Inflammatory  or  purulent  deposits  may  be 
found  in  the  viscera,  especially  the  lungs  ;  and  upon  the  serous  and  . 
mucous  membranes. 

Cadses. — Predisposing.  A  full  plethoric  habit ;  constitutional  pe-  • 
culiarity  ;  previous  affections  of  the  same  natine.  The  adult  age  :  de-  • 
bilitating  diseases,  such  as  dropsy,  lenal  dropsy  especially,  fever,  or  the  - 
febrile  exanthemata.  Exciting. — Contagion ;  cold  ;  excessive  heat,  or  • 
vicissitudes  of  temperature ;  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  abuse  of 
fermented  liquors;  suppressed  evacuations;  the  presence  of  imtating 
matter  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  wounds  or  local  inflammation  of  the ! 
common  kind  occurring  in  certain  constitutions,  in  certain  seasons,  andl 
in  places  where  the  disease  already  exists.  It  is  often  epidemic  during': 
spring  and  autumn,  frequently  prevailing  in  hospitals,  gaols,  and  other : 
crowded  situations;  and  it  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  puerperal  fevei'. . 

Diagnosis. — From  eri/thema  by  the  duskier  blush,  pain,  and  swell-  - 
ing,  and  by  the  presence  of  severe  pyrexia.     Erythema  nodosum  does^ 
not  tend  to  diffuse  itself,  and  is  never  accompanied  by  pyi  exia.  Acute 
eczema  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  erysipelas.     It  is  distinguished  ; 
by  the  presence  of  a  minute  vesicular  eruption. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.    The  fever  purely  inflammatory ;  a  rosy 
or  bright  scarlet  colour  of  the  diseased  skin  ;  not  extending  over  a  large 
surface  ;  no  vesications;  the  febrile  symptoms  diminishing  with  the  dis-- 
appearance  of  the  blush  ;  and  this,  soon  after,  assuming  a  yellowish  hue, . 
with  an  abatement  of  the  swelling.    The  adult  age.  Unfavourable.— 
The  fever  assuming  the  typhous  form  ;  the  inflammation  becoming  of  a 
dark  rose-colour;  its  sudden  recession  from  the  surface,  and  invasion  of 
an  internal  part ;  its  extension  over  a  large  surface  without  leaving  the 
part  it  first  occupied  ;  livid  vesications ;  weak,  rapid,  irregular  pulse ; : 
great  prostration  of  strength  ;  early  appearance  of  coma  ;  the  disease 
being  epidemic ;  original  or  acquired  debility  ;  complication  of  the  disease 
with  dropsy,  jaundice,  or  other  affections  originating  in  organic  disease. 
Infancy  and  old  age. 
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Contagion — Infection. — The  disease  chiefly  spreads  by  contact ; 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  propagated  through  the  aii-.  It  may 
be  inocuhited,  and  it  is  conveyed  by  fomites.  It  may  attack  the  same 
person  several  times,  and  may  coexist  with  other  severe  diseases :  its 
period  of  incubation  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  an 
epidemic  malady,  and  rages  in  some  years  with  extreme  violence. 

Mortality. — The  deaths  in  the  metropolis,  in  a  million  of  persons 
of  all  ages,  vary  from  110  to  260,  and  average  160.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  persons  attacked  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  epidemic, 
from  one  in  three  to  one  in  ten  ;  oi"  it  is  even  less. 

Treatment. — Indications.  1.  To  subdue  inflammation,  and  pro- 
mote salutary  changes  in  the  part  affected. 

II.  To  support  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

III.  To  obviate  the  tendency  to  a  determination  to  the  head  or  other 
important  organs. 

I.  The  general  inflammatory  action  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  free 
excretion  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin.  A  full 
dose  of  compound  jalap  powder  may  be  given  once  or  oftener,  and  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  doses  of  acetate  of  ammonia  (^ss.  P.  B.),  combined 
with  gr.  V  to  gr.  x  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  To  subdue  the  topical 
inflammation,  we  may  apply  warm  fomentations,  such  as  decoction  of 
poppy  heads.  The  part  may  pi'evioubly  be  rubbed  over  with  solid  ni- 
trate of  silver.  Light  bandaging  is  of  great  service  where  it  can  be 
applied.  In  every  case  the  inflamed  skin  should  be  carefully  covered 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  where  hot  flannels  or  poultices  cannot  be 
conveniently  applied,  we  may  use  flour,  starch  powder,  carbonate  of 
zinc,  or  simply  cotton  wool.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  collodion  and 
one  of  castor  oil  forms  a  very  complete  protection  to  the  inflamed  skin. 
It  is  elastic,  and  by  its  contraction  gives  the  required  support  to  the 
swollen  parts.  It  should  be  thickly  painted  on  by  means  of  a  camel's- 
hair  brush. 

II.  As  the  disease  is  essentially  an  adynamic  one,  recourse  must  be 
freely  had  to  stimulants,  as  wine  and  ammonia,  and  to  the  stronger 
stimulants  in  persons  previously  accustomed  to  their  use.  These  may 
be  combined  with  opium,  which  is  often  found  very  serviceable,  even 
when  the  brain  is  affected. 

Tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  in  TY\,xxx — TTLxl  doses  alone,  or 
in  combination  with  quinine,  every  three  or  four  hours,  is  a  valuable 
tonic  in  erysipelas.  If  a  diffusible  stimulant  be  required,  those  given  in 
Forrns.  6,  14,  may  be  prescribed, 

W  hen  the  patient  is  very  restless,  full  doses  of  opium  must  be  given. 
The  presence  of  delirium  does  not  contraindicate  the  use  of  wine  and 
quinine,  if  the  other  symptoms  and  the  general  state  of  the  patient 
require  their  use. 

If  the  disease  tends  towards  a  typhous  character,  we  must  depend 
upon  stimulants  chiefly.  As  much  as  a  pint  of  wine  or  brandy  may 
be  needed  in  the  twenty-four  hours.    The  latter  may  be  given  in  the 
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form  of  the  Mistura  Vini  Gallic!  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  egg  emulsion,  thin  gruel,  and  beef  tea.  The  iron  may 
be  continued  during  convalescence,  or,|if  need  be,  quinine  and  acid  may 
be  substituted. 

III.  In  cases  of  head  affection  with  coma  and  delirium,  much  relief 
will  be  afforded  by  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  mustard 
pediluvia,  or  a  blister  between  the  shoulders.  Evaporating  lotions  or 
ice,  may  simultaneously  be  applied  to  the  head.  If  the  patient  become 
very  noisy  and  restless  a  full  dose  (gr.  i — ii)  of  opium  will  be  required. 
Diseases  of  other  internal  organs  must  be  treated  by  the  remedies  appli- 
cable to  similar  idiopathic  diseases,  taking  into  account  the  patient's 
strength.  If  the  inflammation  disappear  from  the  surface,  and  attack 
an  internal  part  by  metastasis,  strong  stimulants,  as  mustard  poultices, 
acetum  cantharidis,  or  hot  water,  should  be  applied  to  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  surface. 

In  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  the  inflammation  may  be  relieved  by 
scarifications  ;  great  tension  of  the  integument  by  incisions.  The  in- 
cision must  be  free  and  deep  if  sloughing  have  occurred,  or  matter  fomed ; 
we  must  use  poiiltices  and  disinfectants  continuously. 

Pkophylaxis. — Cleanliness,  separation,  and,  if  practicable,  isola- 
tion. Apartments  which  have  been  occupied  by  erysipelatous  patients 
should  be  wliitewashed  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  Two  causes  are  active 
in  propagating,  if  not  in  generating  the  disease  in  our  hospitals; — ike 
use  of  sponges  in  dressing  wounds,  and  wet  scrubbing  of  the  floors  of  the 
wards.  To  avoid  the  first,  fine  tow  should  supply  the  place  of  sponges, 
a  fresh  bit  being  used  for  each  patient.  Sponges  used  in  the  operating 
theatre  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  subsequently  immersed  in 
boiling  water  after  each  operation.  To  avoid  the  second  cause,  dry 
rubbing  should  be  substituted  for  washing.  The  floors  should  never  be 
wetted  so  long  as  patients  are  lying  above  them. 

2.  Traumatic  Erysipelas. 

In  certain  seasons,  when  idiopathic  erysipelas  is  very  prevalent,  slight 
wounds  and  injuries  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  wounds  or  injuries  of  a  more  severe  character  in  persons  of 
unsound  constitution,  or  in  the  healthy  inmates  of  hospitals  or  public 
institutions  where  the  disease  already  prevails,  are  almost  unifomly 
subject  to  this  complication.  The  disease  often  appears  in  lines  extend- 
ino-  from  the  injured  toe  or  finger  along  the  leg  or  arm  ;  the  lymphatic 
crlands  become  atiected,  and  those  of  the  axilla,  in  particular,  are  liable 
to  diffuse  inflammation  and  suppuration.  The  symptoms  due  to  ti-au- 
matic  erysipelas  do  not  difler  from  those  of  idiopathic  ei  ysipelas,  and 
the  treatment  will  be  the  same.  But  in  the  prognosis,  the  original 
injury  and  the  consequent  erysipelas  will  have  to  be  jointly  considered, 
and  as  pyemia  is  a  more  common  result  in  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
our  attention  must  be  constantly  directed  to  the  lungs  and  pleura. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FEBRES— FEVERS. 

Class  I. 
Non-infectious  Fevers. 

I.  Febricula  ....  Simple  Fever  (see  p,  265). 

II.  Febris  Intermittens  .  Ague, 

III.  Febris  Uemittens      .  Remittent  Fever. 

IV.  Febris  Icterodes  .    .  Yellow  Fever. 

Class  II. 
Infectious  Fevers. 

I.  Typhus  Epidemic  Continued  Fever. 

II.  Enteric  or  Tyi'HOId  .    Endemic  Continued  Fever. 

III.  Relapsing  Fever  .     .    Famine  Fever. 

IV.  The  Exanthemata.    (See  Chapter  IV.) 

General  Observations  on  Non-infectious  Fevers. 

Febrictila  has  been  already  described.  It  is  caused  by  some  derange- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  body.  Ague,  remittent  and  yellow 
fevers,  are  endemic,  and  originate  in  one  common  external  cause;  viz., 
marsh  miasma.  Apart  from  their  common  origin,  they  have  so  many 
other  resemblances  that  we  may  safely  assume  them  to  be  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  disease,  the  differences  being  due  to  the  variation  in 
power  or  intensity  of  the  primary  or  exciting  cause.  Thus,  if  the  marsh 
poison  introduced  into  the  system  be  small  in  amount,  the  body  suffers 
only  occasionally,  a  febrile  attack  coming  on  every  second  or  third  day, 
or  after  longer  intervals.  If  the  dose  be  larser,  the  interval  between 
the  paroxysms  are  shorter  and  are  no  longer  intermissions — intervals  oi 
freedom  from  fever, — but  mere  remissions  of  a  more  intense  febrile  con- 
dition. If,  again,  the  system  receive  a  still  more  powerful  dose  of  the 
paludal  poison,  the  fever  becomes  continuous,  and  those  internal  organs 
which,  in  the  former  cases,  were  comparatively  little  affected,  are  now 
fearfully  deranged.  Between  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and 
between  remittent  and  yellow  fevers,  there  are,  in  truth,  no  lines  of 
demarcation ;  they  run  into  each  other  most  completely. 

Given  a  certain  som-ce  of  paludal  miasma,  the  intensity  of  the  fever 
generated  by  it  will  be,  cceteris  paribus,  in  proportion  to  the  external 
temperature.    In  the  Arctic  regions  these  fevers  are  unknown,  and  tlie 
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mildest  variety  of  them  rarely  passes  beyond  tlie  fifty-sixth  de_s:ree  of 
latitude.  In  the  latitude  of  London,  and  five  degrees  south  of  it,  the 
disease  assumes  the  intermittent  type  ;  south  of  this  line  it  becomes  re- 
mittent ;  still  nearer  the  equator,  remittent  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  yellow  fever. 

These  fevers  are  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  a  nation  which 
has  soldiers  and  sailors  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe, 
and  serving  under  circumstances  of  gi'eat  exposure,  fatigue,  and  priva- 
tion. Remittent  fever,  though  by  no  means  unlcnown  in  England,  as- 
sumes in  some  of  our  dependencies  a  character  of  great  malignity,  rival- 
ling, and  even  surpassing,  the  oriental  plague  itself  in  the  violence  of  its 
attack  and  the  mortality  it  occasions.  The  records  of  our  army  serving 
abroad,  show  that  even  if  we  include  stations  in  which  the  disease  is 
unknown,  or  of  very  rare  occurrence,  one  soldier  in  every  eight  is  at- 
tacked by  remittent  fever,  of  which  number  at  least  one  eighth  die. 
If,  however,  we  exclude  from  our  calculation  the  stations  in  which  re- 
mittent fever  is  wholly  or  nearly  unknown,  ilie  attacks  exceed  1  in  7, 
and  the  deaths  amount  to  between  a  seventh  and  an  eighth  of  those  at- 
tacked. The  mortality,  however,  varies  very  widely  in  different  places. 
In  the  Tennaserira  provinces,  it  is  as  low  as  1  in  27,  at  Bombay  1  in  25, 
at  Malta  1  in  24 ;  while  it  destroys  2  in  1 1  in  Ceylon,  4  in  11  in  the 
Bermudas,  and  1  in  2  in  W estern  Africa,  on  which  fatal  coast  the  attacks 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  soldiers. 

The  disease  sometimes  derives  its  title  from  the  places  in  which  it  pre- 
vails. At  other  times  from  some  prominent  symptom.  Thus  we  have 
the  Walcheren,  Levant,  and  Mediterranean  fever ;  the  jungle  and  hill 
fever  of  the  lia^t  Indies ;  the  lake-fever  of  America  ;  the  Bulam,  Sierra 
Leone,  African,  and  Bengal  fever ;  the  gall -fever  of  the  Netherlands ;  the 
bilious  remittent  of  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  yellow  fever  of  Jamaica, 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Bermudas. 

The  yellow  fever,  and  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  require 
for  their  development  the  combination  of  marsh  effluvia  and  a  tempera- 
ture exceeding  75°  Fahr.  The  low-lying  spots  near  the  coast  are  its 
favourite  haunts,  and  it  is  believed  to  disappear  at  an  elevation  of  about 
2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


FEBRIS  INTERMITTENS— AGUE. 

Synonyms. — Intermittent  fever.    Fever  and  ague. 

Definition. — A  fever  caused  by  marsh  miasma,  and  consisting  of 
paroxysms,*  occurring  at  regular  intervals  with  perfect  intermissions. 

Varieties. — 1.  The  Quotidian  ;  a  paroxysm  once  in  24  houi-s.    2. . 

*  The  period  between  the  end  of  one  paroxysm  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  i 
is  called  the  intermission :  the  period  occupied  by  one  paroxysm  and  one  inter-  - 
mission  is  called  the  interval. 
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The  Tertian;  a  paroxysm  once  in  48  hours.  3.  The  Quartan;  a 
paroxysm  once  in  72  hours.* 

Symptoms. — Ague  sometimes  attacks  a  patient  suddenly ;  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  iisliered  in  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  which  mark 
the  onset  of  continued  fever  ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  several  days,  or 
even  one  or  two  weeks,  that  it  a.<sumes  its  perfect  form.  It  is  theu  re- 
cognised by  the  occurrence,  at  regular  intervals,  of  a  paroxysm  consist- 
ing of  three  stages — a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating  stage— following  each 
other  with  great  regularity.  The  Cold  Stage. — Languor  and  listless- 
ness ;  sighing,  yawning,  and  stretching ;  pallor ;  blueness  of  the  ears, 
lips,  and  nails :  shrinking  of  the  features  ;  and  constriction  of  the  skin 
ot  the  whole  body  (^goose-skin  or  cutis  anserina)  ;  a  sense  of  oppression 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  violent  shiverings,  chattering  of  the  teeth, 
and  trembling  of  the  limbs ;  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins ;  the 
secretions  diminished;  the  urine  scanty,  pale,  and  limpid;  the  pulse 
small,  frequent, and  sometimes  irregular;  and  the  respiration  short  and 
anxious.  These  symptoms  terminate  at  length  in  universal  and  convul- 
sive shaking.  The  Hot  Stage. — The  heat  of  the  body  gradually  re- 
turns ;  at  first  irregularly  by  transient  flushes,  which  are  succeeded  by 
a  steady,  dry,  burning  heat,  rising  much  above  the  natural  standard. 
The  skin  is  now  swollen,  red,  and  pungent,  the  face  flushed,  and  the 
eyes  injected.  The  sensibility  becomes  preternaturally  acute,  and  the 
aching  of  the  head  is  exchanged  for  acute  pain.  The  pulse  becomes 
quick,  full,  and  hard  ;  there  is  great  thirst ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
high-coloured.  The  Su  eating  Stage. — At  length  a  moisture  bi-eaks  out 
on  the  face  and  neck,  which  soon  becomes  a  universal  and  equable  per- 
spii  ation.  The  heat  now  descends  to  its  usual  standard  ;  the  pulse  re- 
sumes its  wonted  frequency  and  usual  character  ;  the  respiration  becomes 
free  and  tranquil ;  the  urine  deposits  a  sediment ;  and  the  patient  is  for 
a  time  restored  to  health. 

OcCASiOJfAL  Symptoms.^ — In  the  cold  stage,  coma  or  apoplexy  ;  in 
the  hot  stage,  delh-ium.  Convulsions,  syncope,  rigid  spasms,  neuralgia, 
jaundice,  dysenteiy,  and  petechias  on  the  skin,  have  also  been  recorded. 
In  ague  districts,  and  in  persons  who  have  previously  had  ague,  many 
diseases  assume  the  intermittent  character.  Of  these,  hemicrania,  or 
intermittent  face-ache,  or  brow-ague,  is  the  most  common. 

Duration  op  the  Paroxysm,  &c. —  The  quotidian  is  most 

•  Also,  1 .  The  double  quotidian,  having  two  paroxysms  every  day.  2.  The 
double  tertian,  having  a  paroxysm  every  day,  those  ot  the  alternate  days  being 
of  equal  duration  anit  intensity.  3.  The  triple  tertian,  In  which  two  paroxysms 
occur  on  one  day,  and  one  on  the  other.  4.  The  duplicated  tertian,  which  re- 
turns twicf  on  each  alternate  day.  5.  The  double  quartan,  in  which  a  paroxysm 
occurs  on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  regular  quartan,  so  that  there  is  a  per- 
fect intermission  only  on  the  lliird  day.  6.  The  duplicated  quartan,  in  which 
two  paroxysms  occur  on  the  day  of  attack,  with  two  days  of  intermission. 
7.  The  triple  quartan,  in  which  a  slight  paroxysm  occurs  on  each  of  the  usual 
days  of  intermission.  These  forms  ol  ague,  as  well  as  those  which  have  longer 
intervals  (such  as  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ton  days,  a  month,  or  a  year), 
and  are  called  erratics,  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  three  primary  types. 
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common  in  spring,  and  generally  occurs  in  the  morning :  usual  duration 
upwards  of  twelve  hours.  The  tertian  is  a  common  type  ;  it  occurs  both 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  commences  at  noon ;  usual  duration  about 
eight  hours.  The  quartan  is  a  rare  type;  it  is  more  severe,  occurs  in 
autumn,  and  generally  be2;ins  in  the  afternoon:  usual  duration  about 
six  hours.  The  quartan  has  the  longest  cold  stage,  the  tertian  the  longest 
hot  stage. 

The  type  is  subject  to  change :  tertians  and  quartans  become  quoti- 
dians, and  quotidians  remittents;  or  they  pass  into  continue  J  fever. 

The  paroxysms  of  ague  are  sometimes  obscure  (dumb  ague),  or  in- 
complete, or  inverted ;  sometimes  they  are  irregular  or  erratic,  some- 
times partial,  or  affecting  only  a  portion  of  the  body. 

Period  of  Incubation. — From  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  weelcs, 
or  mouths.    Average  duration,  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight. 

Pathology. — During  the  cold  stage,  the  blood  leaves  the  capillaries 
of  the  surface,  and  collects  in  the  deep-seated  parts  ;  there  is  congestion 
in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen  ;  and  the  vascular  spongy  organs,  espe- 
cially the  spleen  and  liver,  are  liable  to  suffei-,  and  if  the  disease  last  tor 
any  length  of  time,  become  large  and  hard  (ague-cake). 

Terminations. —  In  chronic  enlargement,  with  induration,  soften- 
ing, or  suppuration  of  the  liver  and  spleen ;  followed  by  ascites  and 
anasarca  ;  in  fatal  dysentery ;  in  apoplexy  ;  in  fever  of  the  remittent 
or  continued  type.    In  leucocythemia.    (See  p.  262.) 

Causes.  1.  Predisposing.  Debility ;  intemperance  ;  cold  and  mois- 
ture 4  middle  age ;  male  sex  ;  a  previous  attack.  2,  Exciting. — Marsh 
miasma,  or  the  effluvia  from  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  Also  the 
effluvia  from  certain  soils,  impregnated  with  moisture,  but  apparently 
free  from  vegetable  decomposition.  Tlie  danger  is  greatly  increased 
by  exposui-e  to  these  effluvia  at  night. 

Diagnosis. — Ague  can  only  be  confounded  with  hectic  fever,  and 
rigors,  arising  from  some  local  cause,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  gall -stone, 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  or,  more  commonly,  the  formation  of  pus 
in  some  of  the  internal  oi'gaus.  In  every  doubtful  case  we  must  there- 
fore search  for  a  l()c:d  cause. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates.  Tlie 
jwoxysms  of  short  duration,  regular  in  their  recurrence,  and  the  inter- 
missions quite  li'ee  from  fever  ;  the  postponement  of  the  joaroxysms :  the 
short  previous  duration  of  the  malady ;  the  quotidian  and  tertian  types  ; 
an  eruption  on  the  lips. —  Unfavourable.  The  disease  of  long  standing ; 
the  paroxysms  anticipating  their  usual  time  ;  being  strongly  marked,  of 
lona;  continuance,  and  attended  with  anxiety  and  delirium ;  a  feverish 
state  durino- the  intermission  ;  complication  with  other  diseases  ;  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen ;  the  quartan  type. 

Treatment. — In  the  Paroxysm.    During  the  first  or  cold  stage. 
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The  patient  should  be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  warmth  restored  as 
promptly  as  possible  by  a  hot  brick  or  bottle  to  the  feet,  bags  of  hot 
bran  or  salt  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a  warm,  hot-air,  or  A-apour 
biitli,  aided  by  friction  of  the  back  and  Umbs,  and  the  adininistration  of 
warm  tea,  or  weak  wine  and  water. 

Dm  ing  the  second,  or  hot  stage,  cool  air,  cooling  drinks,  and  sponging 
with  tepid  water. 

During  the  third  or  sweating  stage,  the  patient  should  be  protected 
from  cold  draughts  of  air,  and  when  the  fit  is  over,  he  should  wash  in 
•warm  water,  be  thoioiiglily  dried,  return  to  bed,  and  be  allowed  to 
sleep  ;  or  be  supplied  with  dry,  warm  clothing.  The  patient  may  now 
take  a  meal  of  nourishing  food,  and  if  much  exhausted,  a  little  warm 
brandy,  or  wine  and  water. 

In  the  intermission.  Some  remedy  which  experience  has  shown  to 
possess  the  power  of  preventing  the  return  of  the  intermittent  paroxysms 
should  be  administered  :  of  these  quinine  and  arsenic  are  the  most  efficient. 

Cinchona  barh,  or  its  active  principle  quinine,  and  ai  seiiic,  are  specific 
remedies  in  ague,  and  other  intermittent  disorders.  Quinine  is  the  more 
fitting  remedy  ;  it  may  be  given  in  pill,  or  in  mixture  with  excess  of 
acid,  in  doses  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  grains  daily. 

Arsenic  may  le  given  in  the  form  of  liquor  arsenicalis  in  doses  of 
VClv,  gradually  increased  to  rn_x  or  ^X\_xs,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  laudanum,  every  four  hours  during  the  period  of  intermission. 
Its  effect  must  be  caiefully  watched. 

Previous  to  the  administration  of  the  specific  remedy,  the  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened  by  a  brisk  aperient  (Form.  2.56). 

The  treatment  of  hemicrania,  of  brow-ague,  imi  ot  those  intermittent 
maladies  known  as  masked  ague,  e.  g.  intermittent  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
&c.,  is  that  of  ague  itself. 

Reiiedie>. —  In  the  paroxysm,  or  before  it.  Emetics,  given  just 
before  the  fit,  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  or  during  the  cold  stage,  to 
hasten  the  approach  of  the  hot  fit.  Laudanum,  either  alone  or  with 
ffither  (one  diachm  of  each),  may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  befoi-e 
the  cold  fit,  or  with  more  effect  during  the  hot  stage. 

In  the  intermission. — Vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  (Form.  145)  and 
an  occasional  cholagogue  purgative  (Form.  275). 

Prophylaxis. — Avoidance  of  the  air  of  early  morning  and  evening, 
and  of  sleeping  places  near  the  ground.  The  choice  of  a  dwelling  on 
hilly  ground,  or  in  such  a  situation  that  the  malaria  may  be  intercepted 
by  an  intervening  wood  or  broad  surface  of  water.  Warm  and  nourish- 
ing food  befbie  labour  in  malarious  districts.  Sailors  should  not  sleep 
on  land  in  sucli  districts;  and  ships  should  be  stationed  at  a  distance  of 
two  or  thi  ee  miles  from  unhealthy  coasts.  Small  doses  of  quinine  two 
or  three  times  a  day.    Thorough  drainage. 

Tkeatment  of  the  Sequels  of  Ague.— Such  as  anemia,  and 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  chronic  dysentery,  will  be  that 
recommended  under  these  diseases. 
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FEBRIS  REMITTENS— REMITTENT  FEVER. 

Synonyms. — Bilious  remittent,  remittent  marsh,  or  paludal,  fever. 

Definition.  —A  non-infectious  fever  with  distinct  exacerbations  of 
variable  duration  and  severity,  but  with  no  complete  intermission. 

Symptoms. — The  premonitory  symptoms  are  those  of  ague,  but  the 
spnsation  of  coldness  is  not  so  prominent  a  symptom.  There  is  not 
always  distinct  rigor.  'I'he  head  symptoms  are  more  severe ;  the  coun- 
tenance is  Hushed  ;  and  there  is  intense  throbbing  headache,  and  occa- 
sionally violent  delirium.  Tenderness  of  the  epigastric  and  right  hypo- 
chondriac regions,  nausea,  and  bilious  vomiting,  witii  torpid  bowels  and 
scanty  urine,  are  among  the  early  symptoms.  The  alvine  discharges 
are  dark,  often  greenish,  and  very  offensive;  ami  tliere  is  considerable: 
pyrexia  and  a  dirty  biownish  tongue.  The  pulse  is  very  variable  ini 
force  and  volume. 

The  fever  subsides  as  the  skin  moistens  and  sweat  appears  ;  and  thus  - 
a  remission  or  moderation  of  the  disease  occurs.  The  ]iatient  remains  in 
a  state  of  mild  fever,  accompanied  by  giddiness  and  lassitude  for  aboutt 
two  hours,  when  the  febrile  symptoms  recur,  and  slowly  increase  untill 
they  attain  their  former  intensity,  or  exceed  it.  Paroxysms  and  remis-- 
sions  follow  each  other  in  regular  succession  for  7,  14,  21.  or  28  days  ;; 
at  the  end  of  either  of  wliich  periods  a  profuse  perspiration  may  tenni-- 
nate  the  attack. 

In  severe  forms  of  the  disease  the  paroxysms  are  more  intense,  the  re- 
missions shorter  and  less  marked,  the  skin  becomes  yellow  and  pungent, 
the  tongue  covei  ed  with  a  slimy  yellow  mucus,  tlie  stools  foetid ;  thet 
strength  sinks, the  pulse  becomes  thready,  sordes  form  on  the  teeth,  ten-- 
dinoiis  spasms  are  noticed,  and  stu|X)r  supervenes,  passing  into  fatal  coma. 
This  more  severe  form  is  not  distinguishable  from  yellow  fever. 

Duration. — From  five  or  six  days,  to  four  or  five  weeks.  Usual  du-- 
ration  about  a  fortnight. 

Causes. — Those  of  intermittent  fever.  The  disease  is  most  common 
and  severe  in  hot  climates ;  in  England  it  is  rare,  but  this  cannot  be  said 
of  temperate  latitudes  generally. 

Diagnosis. — From  continued  fever  by  the  recuiTence  of  intervals  or 
comparative  freedom  from  febrile  excitement. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  in  proportion  as  the  remissions  are  more' 
distinct.  Unfavourable,  when  the  fever  assumes  the  continued  type,, 
and  in  pi-oportion  to  the  suppression  of  the  hepatic  and  renal  secretions. 

Treatment. — The  worst  forms  must  be  treated  in  the  manner  re- 
commended for  yellow  fever.  As  soon  as  the  intermissions  become  well 
marked,  the  treatment  for  intermittent  fever  must  be  adopted.  Quinine 
or  arsenic  may  then  be  given,  as  in  ague,  during  the  remission. 

Sequels. — Diarrhoea  and  dysentery. — Enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  and  the  anamic  state  known  as  leucocyt/iannia.    (See  p.  262.) 
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DENGUE  OK  DANDY  FEVER. 

UnJer  this  and  other  names  a  febrile  affection,  "  sui generis,"  has  been 
described  by  several  Indian  physicians. 

Definition. — A  remittent  fever,  chai'acterised  by  severe  arthritic 
pains  and  the  ei  uption  of  an  evanescent  scailet  or  morbilloid  rash  or 
efflorescence,  fiist  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  rapidly  spreading 
thence  over  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Symptojis, — Resemble  those  of  a  common  cold,  viz.,  lassitude,  heavi- 
ness of  the  eyes,  slight  vertigo,  a  sensation  of  creeping  cold  down  the 
back.  t?ometinies  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms,  and  the  patient 
wakes  out  of  sleep  with  great  pain  in  the  head,  loins,  and  all  the  joints 
both  small  and  large.  Occasionally,  the  accession  of  the  symptoms  is  so 
sudden  that  the  individual  is  taken  with  arthritic  pains  and  stiffness  while 
walking  in  the  street. 

The  hands  in  particular  become  stiff  and  swollen,  the  eyes  watery, 
the  conjunctivae  suU'used,  and  the  whole  countenance  bloated,  swollen,  and 
flushed.  There  is  intense  aching  of  the  eyeballs,  and  they  feel  too  large 
for  their  sockets.  The  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  about  100.  The  tongue 
is  moist  and  coated,  and  the  margins  red  or  scarlet.  The  skin  is  dry  and 
hot.  There  is  nausea  and  anorexia  and  the  bowels  are  usually  confined. 
The  pains  shift  rapidly  from  one  joint  to  another,  are  excruciating,  and 
there  is  great  debility  and  restlessness. 

Towards  the  end  of  24  hours  the  headache  and  flushing  of  the  face 
begin  to  decrease,  and  the  pains  lose  theii-  acuteness  and  assume  a  dull, 
aching  character.  Peispiration  now  appears,  and  tiiere  is  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength.  Extreme  languor  continues  during  the  wiiole  period  of 
remission.  About  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  febrile  symptoms  return, 
and  sometimes  even  with  increased  severity.  The  skin  is  hot  and  turgid, 
and  red  blotches  like  measles  or  scarlatina,  often  elevated  and  rough, 
appear  upon  the  swollen  hands  and  feet,  and  produce  distressing  tingling 
and  itching.  During  the  next  24  hours  this  efflorescence  gradually 
spreads  over  the  rest  of  the  cutaneous  surface  and  then  dies  away  the 
following  day,  and  is  toUowed  by  desquamation. 

The  pains  generally,  but  not  always,  begin  now  to  subside,  but  the 
disease  does  not  usually  leave  the  patient  until  he  has  sutl'eied  a  second 
or  even  a  third  relapse  of  fever. 

Duration  and  Sicqueljj. — Relapses  are  often  numerous,  and  the 
disease  may  continue  for  several  weeks,  and  be  attended  with  much  de- 
bility and  neuralgic  pains  of  the  joints.  Cachexia,  jaundice,  with  sub- 
acute hepatitis,  hseinorrhoides,  and  neuralgia,  are  fiequent  consequences 
of  this  disease. 

Distribution. — This  disease  has  prevailed  epidemically  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  the  southern  parts  of  India. 

Cause. — Predisposing.  Heat,  moisture,  and  stagnation  of  the  air. 
Exciting.    Derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
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Pathology. — Gastric  and  biliary  derangement  appear  to  be  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  the  disease  arises,  and  in  its  leading  features  it  bear.i 
a  strong  resemblance  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  which 
results  in  urticai  ia.  The  alvine  dejections  are  of  a  darli-greeii  colour,  or 
even  black,  scanty  and  offensive. 

Prognosis. — Usually  favourable.  But  the  debility  is  sometimes  so 
great  during  the  remission  as  to  result  in  sudden  death. 

Treatment. — At  tlie  onset,  emetics,  and  fiee  purgation  by  means- 
of  calomel  and  colocyuth,  followed  by  saline  aperients.    During  the  re- 
mission, quinine  and  the  mineral  acids. 


FEBRIS  ICTERODE&— YELLOW  FEVEFv. 

Synonyms. — Typhus  or  synochus  icterodes ;  Febris  remittens  gravior 
cum  ictero ;  Bilious  remittent  of  warm  climates  ;  Bulam  fever;  Mai 
de  Siam ;  Vomito  negro  ;  Vomito  prieto  ;  Coup  de  Barre ;  &c. 

Definition. — A  remittent  fever  accompanied  by  yellowness  of  the 
skin,  and  vomiting  of  a  black  or  dark-brown  fluid.  (The  disease  as- 
sumes, in  different  epidemics,  and  often  in  the  same  epidemic,  the  several 
types  of  continued,  remittent,  and  intermittent  ft:ver,  and  appears  in  evei  y 
degree  of  severity,  from  simple  ephemeral  fever  up  to  the  worst  forms 
of  the  disease.  Yellowness  of  skin  and  black  vomit  are  characteristics  of 
the  fever  in  its  most  marked  form.) 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  .^ets  in  with  lassitude,  listlessness, 
faintness,  and  giddiness,  with  frequent  chills,  acute  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  pains  in  the  head  and  eyeballs,  a  flushed  face,  an  anxious  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  an  injected,  brilliant,  and  watery  eye,  and  a  hot, 
dry,  and  harsh  skin.  The  mouth  is  clammy  ;  the  tongue  generally  white 
and  moist,  or  watery,  furred  at  the  centre,  and  red  at  the  tip  and  edges: 
and  the  patient  is  usually  very  tliirsty.  The  pulse  is  increased  in  fre- 
quency, full,  and  hard  ;  the  respiration  hurried,  and  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent sighs ;  there  is  great  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  with  extreme 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  the  ingesta  mixed  with  a 
glairy  fluid.  The  bowels  are  confined,  and  the  motions  often  clay- 
coloured.    The  urine  is  sometimes  tinged  with  bile. 

After  these  symptoms  have  continued,  with  increasing  severity,  from 
a  few  hours  to  three  days  or  more,  a  marked  remission  taiies  place,  and 
the  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  continue  tor  several 
hours  so  much  improved  as  to  excite  sanguine  hopes  of  recovery.  Some- 
times the  recovery  of  the  patient  dates  from  this  remission,  but  more 
fi-equently  the  improvement  is  delusive.  The  febrile  symptoms  return, 
accompanied  by  increased  debility ;  a  small  and  frequent  pulse  ;  a  cold 
and  clammy  skin  ;  shrinking  of  tiie  features  ;  a  dry  tongue,  covered  with 
a  brown  or  black  fur ;  increased  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  with  an 
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acrid  burning  sensation  extending  to  the  gullet,  with  extrenie  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  all  ingesta. 

After  a  further  interval  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  some- 
times earlier,  the  mo:e  characteristic  symptoms  apjiear :  viz.,  jaundice  ; 
incessant  hiccup,  vomiting  of  inky-black  fluid  ;  a  feeble,  irregular  pulse; 
accumulation  of  sordes  upon  the  tongue  and  teeth  ;  petechije  ;  dark  and 
gelatinous  stools  ;  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  ears,  nostrils,  or  bowels. 
In  fatal  crises,  death  may  occur  as  early  as  the  thii-d  or  fourth  day;  it 
usually  happens  about  the  eleventh  day,  but  occasionally  still  later. 

Such  is  the  usual  course  of  this  disease.  But  the  symptoms  and 
mode  of  termination  vary  greatly  in  diflerent  countries,  in  diti'erent  epi- 
demics, and  even  in  the  same  epidemic.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
varieties : — a.  Sudden  coina  and  death  in  convulsions.  6.  Sudden 
seizure  with  black  vomit,  and  death  in  a  few  hours,  c.  Intense  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  incessant  vomiting,  and  death  from 
exhaustion,  d.  Great  anxiety  and  restlessness,  with  a  clean  tongue,  and 
nearly  natm'al  pulse,  followed  after  a  time  by  black  vomit  and  fatal  ex- 
haustion. Death  may  be  sudden,  the  sequel  of  a  quiet  sleep,  and  it  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  acute  pain  and  strong  convulsions. 

Sequel.^. —  Organic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  or  other  in- 
ternal viscera.    Obstinate  dysentery.    Slow  and  tedious  convalescence. 

Causes. — Fredi'^posing.  A  continued  temperature  of  not  less  than 
75°  to  80°  Fahr.  The  latter  end  of  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn. 
The  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  south  of  Spain,  of  the  seaports  of 
intertropical  America,  of  IMexico,  and  of  parts  of  Africa.  It  occurs  more 
or  less  frequently,  and  with  greater  or  less  severity,  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  at  the  Havana,  at  Vera  ( :ruz,  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Charles- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  at  Gibraltar,  and  Barce- 
lona. Male  sex;  intemperance;  depressing  passions;  all  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  common  continued  fever ;  especially  imprudent  exposure 
to  night  air.  Recent  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  disease  exists.  Want 
of  protection  by  a  previous  attack.  Exciting. — Marsh  miasma,  and  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  swamps 
at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  in  the  low-lying  parts  of  crowded  cities,  and  in 
ships  laden  with  vegetable  produce,  or  kept  in  a  damp  and  iilthy  state. 

Period  of  INCOBATION.—Less  than  10  days. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— General  yellowness  of  the  skin,  sometimes  in- 
terspersed with  blue  or  livid  spots  ;  the  brain  and  its  membranes  gene- 
rally iiealthy,  and  rarely  presenting  effusion  of  serum  or  blood  ;  red,  livid, 
or  dark  blacli  spots  and  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  in  its  cavity  with  an  inky  black  fluid  (black  vomit).  The  intestinal 
canal  contains  the  same  black  fluid.  The  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
often  shows  patches  of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour,  but  no  ulcers  as  in 
typhoid  fever.  The  gullet  is  sometimes  found  inflamed  and  abraded ; 
the  liver  is  either  greatly  congested,  or  small  and  anjcmic  ;  the  bladder 
IS  contracted  and  sometimes  inflamed.  In  some  epidemics  blood  has  been 
effused  into  the  structure  of  the  muscles. 
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Diagnosis. — In  mild  cases  not  easily  distinguished  from  remittent 
and  enteric  fevers  ;  but  in  severe  cases,  aud  in  the  more  advanced  stages, 
it  is  readily  identified  by  the  yellow  skin  and  eye,  and  the  hlexk  vomit. 

Progsosis.— Favo%trable.  A  regular  and  steady  puLse ;  a  soft  and 
warm  skin  ;  a  natural  expression  of  countenance  ;  a  moist  tongue ;  a  free 
discharge  of  urine ;  a  distinct  remission  ;  natural  sleep  of  some  hours'  du- 
ration, undisturbed  by  vomiting;  sudamina. —  Unfavourable.  Previous 
intemperance,  l^ecent  arrival  on  the  spot  where  the  disease  is  rife.  The 
early  occurrence  of  any  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  such  as  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin,  especially  if  it  be  patchy,  or  the  black  vomit ;  pain  in 
the  back ;  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium ;  acrid  bm-ning  sensation  in  the 
stomach  and  oesophagus  ;  incessant  vomiting  ;  deep  sighing ;  singultus  ; 
great  coldness  of  tiie  surface,  with  a  sensation  of  internal  lieat ;  and  an 
irregular  or  intermittent  pulse.  Recoveiy  may  take  place  after  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  untiavouiable  symptoms,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  it  is  known  that  in  persons  sitting  up  in  bed  amusing  tiiemselves,  and 
apparently  in  a  favourable  state,  the  black  vomit  has  suddenly  appeared, 
quickly  followed  by  death,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  medical  at- 
tendants.' ' — Gillkrest. 

Mortality. — Very  different  in  different  epidemics.  The  deaths 
have  amounted  to  130  or  131  in  134;  19  in  20;  34  in  35;  and 
1,265  in  1,739  ;  but  they  have  been  as  few  as  6,684  in  16,517  ;  aud 
even  as  1  in  8.  English  regiments  in  Gibraltar  have  suffered  a  mortality 
of  1  in  11,  and  3  in  11  of  the  numbers  attacked  ;  and  in  Bermuda  of 
1  in  3,  and  4  in  11.  The  mortality  is  generally  greatest  when  the  ej^i- 
demic  is  recent,  and  diminishes  considerably  in  the  course  of  time. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  unload  the  stomach  and  insure 
the  fi"ee  action  of  the  bowels.  II.  To  take  advantage  of  any  decided  re- 
mission.   III.  To  relieve  existing  symptoms. 

I.  The  stomach  should  be  unloaded  at  the  very  commencement  by  an 
emetic  (Form.  220).  The  thorough  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  tiie  in- 
testinal canal  during  the  first  two  hours  of  the  fever  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on,  and  purgatives  shoirld  be  freely  exhibited  until  the  bowels 
have  acted  five  or  sis  times. 

At  first  we  may  give  one,  two,  or  three  drops  of  croton  oil,  or  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  followed  in 
two  hours  by  a  saline  aperient  Many  practitioners  depend  mainly  upon 
mercury,  given  not  only  to  unload  the  liver  and  intestines,  but  also  to 
affect  the  constitution.  After  the  first  aperient  dose  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
cx)mbined  with  opium  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  and  mercuiial 
ointment  may  be  simultaneously  rubbed  into  the  groins  and  armpits. 

II.  Whenever  there  is  a  marked  remission  of  symptoms,  xx  grs.  of 
Quinine  should  be  administered  at  once,  or  two  grains  every  liour. 

III.  When  the  skin  is  universally  liot  and  dry,  tepid  sponging  and 
the  affusion  of  cold  water  to  the  head  are  of  the  greatest  advanttige. 
Where  there  is  vio-our  of  constitution,  a  sudorific  action  of  tlie  skin  may 
be  induced  by  packing  the  patient  in  a  wet  sheet.    When,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  there  is  gi-eat  coldness  of  surface,  the  warm  bath,  at  100°  to  120° 
Fahr.,  and  warm  fiictions,  should  be  employed.  Local  determination 
of  blood  may  be  met  by  cautious  local  depletion  or  by  counter-irritation. 
Bleeding  fiom  the  aim  may  be  resorted  to  at  the  outset  of  the  disease 
in  plethoric  subjects,  or  where  comatose  symptoms  are  present.  The 
sichiess  may  be  allayed  by  small  quantities  of  arrowroot,  or  other  de- 
mulcent fluids,  eflervescing  draughts,  ice  or  ice-water.  The  pain  in 
the  eyeballs  and  forehead  may  be  relieved  by  cold  to  the  head,  the  hair 
having  been  previously  thinned,  or  the  head  shaved.  Haimorrhages 
require  the  use  of  the  mineral  acids  with  bitter  infusions  ;  or  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  in  combination  with  opium  (Form.  175)  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Collapse  must  be  treated  by  diffusible  stimulants  (Form.  6). 
Extreme  restlessness  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  when 
gieat  debility  is  present,  may  be  met  by  opium  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
grains.  The  diet  should  at  first  be  strictly  antiphlogistic ;  but  wine 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  patient  appears  to  require  support. 

During  convalescence,  quinine,  in  a  tonic  effusion,  such  as  cusparia  or 
serpontaria,  should  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Prophylaxis. — Temperance,  cleanliness,  regular  exercise,  and  a  re- 
sidence, if  possible,  on  a  hill  or  rising  ground.  The  avoidance  of  locali- 
ties known  to  be  unhealthy,  of  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  of 
impure  water  and  stale  food,  and  of  the  night  air,  particularly  when  yel- 
low fever  prevails.  Persons  of  robust  and  plethoric  habit,  newly  arrived 
at  a  place  whei'e  yellow  fever  prevails,  should  carefully  observe  all  the 
rules  of  health;  keepmg  the  bowels  open  by  the  regular  use  of  gentle 
aperients.  The  sick  should  be  separated  from  the  healthy ;  and  hospi- 
tals should  be  spacious,  cleanly,  and  well  ventilated.  Europeans  em- 
barking for  tropical  climates  should  arrange  to  arrive  at  the  healthy 
!>e;ison  of  the  year. 

INFECTIOUS  FEVERS. 

General  Observations  on  Infectious  Fevers. 

Apart  from  the  exanthemata,  modern  observers  have  separated  infec- 
tions fevers  into  three  genera,  viz..  Typhus,  Enteric,  and  Kelapsing, 
These  are  collectively  called  "  the  continued  fevers."  The  generic  dis- 
tinctness of  relapsing  fever  was  only  established  in  the  epidemic  of  1843, 
and  it  was  subsequent  to  this  date  that  a  similar  distinction  was  recog- 
nized between  typhus  and  enteric  feveis. 

Kelapsing  fever  is  an  epidemic  of  rare  occurrence.  It  appears  in 
times  of  famine,  and  is  not  marked  by  any  cutaneous  eruption,  by  which, 
and  by  the  abiupt  cessation  of  the  fever,  and  restoration  to  comparative 
health  for  a  time,  it  is  distinguished  from  typhus. 

Typhus  is  essentially  a  "  low  "  fever,  being  initiated  by  the  most 
comjilete  prostration,  which  increases  as  the  disease  advances,  until  the 
vital  powers  become  i educed  to  the  very  lowest  ebb.  A  characteristic 
rash  and  head  symptoms  sufficiently  distinguish  this  fever.  Gastric 
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and  intestinal  symptoms,  on  tlie  other  hand,  mark  the  access  and  pro- 
gress of  enteric  fevei',  and  indicate  the  severity  of  the  disense. 

Typhus,  like  relapsing  fever,  is  the  companion  of  squalor  and  want. 
It  is  supposed  to  occur  in  epidemics,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  exists  continuously  to  some  extent  and  degree.  Of  these  fevers, 
typhus  is  the  most  infectious  ;  enteric  the  least  so.  The  mortality  in 
typhus  and  enteric  is  pretty  equal.  That  of  relapsing  fever  is  compa- 
ratively small. 


TYPHUS— EPIDEMIC  CONTINUED  FEVER. 

Synonyms. — From  its  prevailing  character — Putrid,  Pestilent, 
Malignant,  Epidemic,  ataxic,  Asthenic,  or  Adynamic  Fever: 
After  a  leading  symptom  of  the  disease — Brain  Fever  :  After  its 
most  common  external  character — Eruptive,  Petechial,  Macu- 
lated, or  Spotted  Fever:  After  its  presumed  cause — Contagious, 
Infectious:  and  when  named  after  the  places  in  which  it  most  com- 
monly prevails — Prison,  Gaol,  Camp,  Ship,  and  Hospital  Fevers, 
and  Parish  Infection. 

Definition.  — A  continued  fever  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days' 
duration,  accompanied  by  exti  eme  prostration  of  strength,  great  distur- 
bance of  all  the  bodily  and  mental  functions,  and  a  strong  tendency  to 
cerebral  complications  ;  and  charactei  ised,  in  most  instances,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  fever,  by  a  peculiar  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  onset  of  continued  fever  is  either  sudden  and  well 
marked,  or  gradual  and  obscure. 

In  the  first  case,  the  disease  is  generally  ushered  in  by  a  succession  of 
severe  shivering  fits,  followed  by  acute  pain  in  the  head,  aching  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  lassitude  and  weariness,  an  unsteady  gait,  and  a  disin- 
clination to  exertion  of  mind  or  body.  The  surface  is  cold  and  pale,  the 
skin  contracted,  and  the  pulse  either  small  and  weak,  or  full,  quick,  and 
very  compressible.  The  breathing  is  quickened,  and  often  interrupted 
by  deep  sighs.  The  countenance  wears  a  dull,  anxious,  and  confused 
expression,  and  sometimes  closely  resembles  that  of  a  person  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  The  appetite  fails :  in  some  cases  there  is  nausea ;  the 
bowels  are  generally  confined,  and  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  dirty- 
white  fur;  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  fast,  but  raiely  exceeds  120. 

In  the  second  case,  the  symptoms  are  often  so  ol)scure  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whetlier  the  patient  is  suffering  from  continued  fever, 
from  slight  indigestion,  or  from  a  common  cold.  He  has  no  well-marked 
ricors,  no  severe  pains  in  the  head,  back,  or  limbs;  but  he  is  pale,  lan- 
guid, weary, and  drowsy, and  complains  of  dull  headache;  is  disinclined 
to  exertion^  and  incapable  of  applying  himself  to  business.  His  appetite 
fails  •  the  tono-ue  is  covered  with  a  thin  white  fur,  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated, the  pulse  somewhat  increased  in  frequency;  and  he  passes  rest- 
less nio-hts,  and  wakes  unrefreshed.  This  period  of  uncertainty  may 
last  th-ree  or  four  days  ;  and  the  transition  into  a  state  of  undoubted 
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fever  be  so  gradual  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  precise  time 
at  whicli  the  disease  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  present.  The  his« 
tory  of  tlie  case,  by  revealing  the  fact  of  an  exposure  to  the  contagion 
of  fever,  is  often  the  best  aid  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

This  premonitory  stage,  whether  the  onset  be  sudden  or  gradual, 
passes  more  or  less  rapidly  into  fully-developed  continued  fever,  marked 
by  pungent  heat  of  skin,  frequent  pulse,  thirst,  headache,  throbbing  of 
the  temples,  flushing  of  the  face,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and  great  rest- 
lessness and  irritability.  The  countenance  is  dusky,  and  expresses  in- 
difference and  confusion  of  mind.  Questions  are  answered  slowly,  and 
as  if  with  diflSculty,  but  rationally.  The  patient  grows  weaker,  and 
about  the  fourth  day  is  in  bed,  lying  on  his  back,  and  unable  to  rise 
without  assistance.  If  he  gets  any  sleep  it  is  disturbed  by  dreams ;  he 
mutters,  and  often  starts,  and  wakes  um'efi  eshed ;  but  in  some  cases 
there  is  great  drowsiness;  in  others  a  total  absence  of  sleep.  The 
tongue,  which  is  at  first  coated  with  a  moist  dirty-white  fur,  or  marked 
with  a  dry  brown  streak  along,  or  on  each  side  of,  the  middle  line,  be- 
comes uniformly  coveied  with  a  dry  brown  coat.  The  urine  is  scanty 
and  high-coloured,  and  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  bladder. 

About  the  fifth  day,  but  varying  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh,  a 
diffused  rubeoloid  rash  makes  its  appearance  on  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
being  usually  best  developed  on  the  chest  and  front  of  the  shoulders, 
occasionally  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  but  rarely  on  the  face.  In  some 
cases  and  in  some  epidemics  the  rash  is  veiy  faint,  and  the  dusky  skin 
is  slightly  freckled  with  a  light  brownish  maculation.  In  other  cases 
and  in  other  epidemics  the  skin  is  thickly  speckled  and  blotched  with 
dusky  purple  petechial  spots.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  is 
every  degree  of  intensity.  When  moderately  developed  the  rash  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  measles,  but  it  has  a  duskier  tint.  The 
spots  are  scarcely  elevated  above  the  surface ;  their  form  is  irregular 
they  have  no  defined  limit,  but  faint  away  into  the  duskiness  of  the 
surrounding  skin.  At  first  they  have  a  florid  venous  tint,  and  disap- 
pear on  pressure ;  but  when  they  are  a  day  or  two  old  they  cease  to  be 
prominent,  become  paler,  and  of  a  dirty-brown  colour,  and  no  longer 
disappear  on  pressure.  When  the  number  is  limited  the  spots  are 
isolated  and  scattered  ;  but  when  the  rash  is  very  copious  the  spots  are 
loosely  aggregated  into  irregular  patches.  About  the  seventh  day  deli- 
rium begias  to  attend  the  waking  hours,  and  the  patient  mutters  con- 
stantly and  incoheiently,  or  talks  loudly  and  wildly  ;  and  at  this  period 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  restraining  the  patient,  though  usually 
he  is  not  strong  enough  to  get  out  of  bed.  The  head  is  intensely  hot, 
and  the  face  and  neck  suffused  with  a  vivid  coppery  blush.  Still  the 
patient  may  be  roused,  and  will  open  his  mouth  and  fruitlessly  attempt 
to  protrude  the  parched  brown  tongue,  which,  as  well  as  the  teeth,  are 
blackened  with  sordes.  The  breath  and  cutaneous  exhalation  have  a 
peculiar  rank  cadaverous  odour;  the  former  contains  free  ammonia. 
The  pulse  ranges  from  90  to  120,  and  varies  in  volume ;  is  always 
wanting  in  strength,  being  soft  and  compressible.  Stupor  now  begins 
to  alternate  with  delirium,  and  the  patient  lapses  into  a  state  of  apathy. 
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He  is  deaf ;  his  expression  is  vacant ;  the  eyes  filmy  ;  the  moutii  open ; 
deglutition  begins  to  fail ;  tlie  hands  are  tremulous  and  convulsed,  con- 
stantly grasping  at  objects  in  the  air,  or  picljing  the  bed-clothes.  This 
critical  condition  may  continue  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  then 
the  patient  may  begin  to  rally.  If  no  improvement  take  place,  he  sinks 
into  complete  coma,  congestion  of  the  lungs  very  commonly  supervenes, 
and  the  patient  dies  suffocated.  The  crisis  occurs  about  the  fourteenth 
day ;  and  if  favourable,  the  patient  falls  into  a  sound  sleep,  the  skin 
regains  its  warmth,  the  pulse  falls,  and  increases  in  force,  the  skin  and 
tongue  begin  to  moisten,  the  patient  regains  consciousness,  a  gentle  per- 
spiration sets  in,  the  alvine  and  urinary  secretions  become  more  abun- 
dant, the  tongue  rapidly  cleans,  and  with  this  improvement  in  the 
symptoms  there  is  a  craving  for  food.  The  pulse  may  fall  to  60  or 
even  40.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  amendment,  the  skin  soon 
becomes  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  toes  and  fingers  cnld  and  blue,  the 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  thready,  and  occasionally  imperceptible, 
the  power  of  deglutition  is  lost ;  the  patient  lingers  on  awhile,  and 
then  dies  insensible. 

Concomitant  Affections. — Nervous  System. — The  brain  is 
very  soon  affected  in  typhus,  persistent  headache  being  among  the 
symptoms  manifested  during  tlie  first  week.  There  is  a  heavy  dull 
pain,  accompanied  by  vertigo,  and  by  moans  or  cries.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  week  it  decreases,  and  delirium  takes  its  place.  This  is  some- 
times slight,  being  an  incoherent  muttering  (typhomania) ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  so  violent  as  to  be  mistaken  for  acute  mania ;  and  the  patient, 
if  not  narrowly  watched  and  restrained,  will  sometimes  effect  his  escape 
from  his  attendants,  and  throw  himself  out  of  window,  or  place  himself 
in  circumstances  of  great  danger.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  is 
every  degree  of  intensity,  proportioned  to  the  vital  power  of  the  patient, 
acute  delirium  being  more  common  in  the  young  and  lobust  than  in 
the  aged  and  feeble.  Wakefulness  is  present  in  most  cases,  and  if  we 
do  not  promote  sleep,  it  may  be  continuously  absent  for  50  hours  or 
longer.  Somnolency,  stupor^  apathy,  and  coma  come  on  in  succession 
as  the  disease  increases  in  severity ;  at  the  same  time  the  special  senses 
become  much  blunted,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  deafness  which  invariably 
accompanies  the  disease.  General  convulsions  are  rare,  ajipearing  occa- 
sionally towards  the  close  of  the  disease ;  and  often  indicating  suppres- 
sion of  urine.  A  fatal  termination  may  be  expected  when  such  grave 
symptoms  arise. 

Muscular  System. — Prostration  and  a  painful  sense  of  weariness 
are  among  the  premonitory  symptoms  ;  and  general  muscular  pains, 
simulating  acute  I'heumatism  and  of  considerable  intensity,  are  sometimes 
present  in  the  early  stage.  They  are  apt  to  mislead  us  in  our  diagnosis. 
Later  in  the  disease  paralysis  affects  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and 
.rectum,  the  evacuations  are  passed  in  bed,  and  the  urine  dribbles  away 
from  an  over-distended  bladder.  The  muscles  of  mastication,  deglutition, 
and  vocalization  arc  similai-ly  affected ;  the  tremulous  tongue  ainnot  be 
protruded,  food  or  fluids  are  swallowed  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  the  voice 
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becomes  feeble  and  the  speech  inarticulate.  Muscular  tremor  is  invai-iably 
present,  and  sometimes  tonic  spasm  affects  some  group  of  muscles. 

RicspiRATOPvY  System. — Pulmonary  complications  arc  very  common. 
Bronchitis  occurs  to  some  extent  in  almost  every  case.  Pneumonic  and 
Hypostatic  congestions  are  also  very  common,  the  former  occuiTiug  in 
the  earlier  stages,  the  latter  towards  the  CTi'sis.  They  are  indicated  by 
urgent  breathing,  and  lividity  of  the  lips  and  face.  Pain  is  rarely  com- 
plained of,  and  the  cough  and  expectoration  ai'e  not  in  proportion  to  the 
pulmonary  disease.  Quick  breathing,  a  little  wheezing  with  a  slight 
cough,  and  occasional  expectoration  of  t  olourless,  frothy,  or  russet  and 
viscid  sputum,  are  sufficient  indications  of  pulmonary  mischief,  and,  on 
examining  the  chest,  we  may  detect  pietty  general  mucous  rhouchus  and 
crepitation.  Crepitation  is  commonly  to  be  heard  at  the  back  of  the 
chest.  Congestion  is  indicated  by  dulness  and  bronchophony.  Pleurisy 
occasionally  supervenes  in  a  still  more  insidious  manner,  the  effusion 
being  fluid  in  most  cases ;  in  others,  acute  pain  and  the  usual  physical 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  present. 

Glandular  System. — 1.  Affections  of  the  Liver. — Jaundice  is  a 
very  rai'e  complication.  2.  Inflammations  of  the  parotid,  axillary,  and 
cervical  glands,  rapidly  running  on  to  supjjuration,  are  amongst  the 
most  severe  complications.  These  affections  often  appear  about  the  time 
of  convalescence,  and  either  prevent  or  greatly  retard  it,  for  the  adjacent 
integument  becomes  indurated,  and  the  sloughy  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing the  glands  separates  very  slowly.  Buboes  in  the  arm-pits  and  groins, 
and  cai'buQcles,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Phlegmasia  dolens  is  also  a 
rare  sequel.  3.  Affections  of  the  Kidneys. — In  typhus  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  diminished,  colour  reddish-brown,  specific  gravity  high ;  the 
quantity  of  urea  is  considerably  increased,  and  uric  acid  is  also  increased. 
The  chlorides  gradually  diminish,  and  are  at  last  reduced  to  a  mere  trace. 
Dr.  Buchanan  gave  a  patient  1^  oimces  of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  not  a 
trace  could  be  detected  in  the  urine  aftei-wards.  Albumen  is  found  in 
about  half  the  cases  ;  it  commonly  appears  after  the  seventh  day  of  the 
disease-.  Occasionally,  suppression  of  urine  occurs,  and  the  patient  dies 
comatose,  with  ©r  without  convulsions. 

The  Skin  and  Integument. — 1.  Boils  sometimes  appear  during 
convalescence.  2.  Erysipelas  is  apt  to  occur  when  prevalent.  4.  Gan- 
grene and  sloughing  of  the  integuments,  preceded  by  erythema  of  the 
skin,  are  common  occurrences  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  in 
pails  liable  to  pressure.  Large  bed-sores  are  often  formed  over  the 
sacrum  and  fa-ochanters. 

Stages.  —  ] .  Period  of  Incubation  about  ten  days.  2.  The  stage 
of  invasion,  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness,  to  the 
appearance  of  the  rash,  from  four  to  seven  days.  3.  The  stage  of  nervoics 
irritation,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  and  delirium,  extends  from  the  end 
of  the  last  stage  till  somnolency  comes  on,  a  period  of  three  or  four  days. 
4.  The  typhous  stage.  This  is  the  last  stage  of  many  other  diseases,  as 
well  as  of  typhus,  and  is  commonly  called  the  "  typhoid  "  stage.  We 
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abandon  this  term  because  it  designates  a  particular  fever,  and  use  the 
word  typhous  in  its  place.  The  typhous  stage  is  characterised  by  dorsal 
decubitus — a  rapid  thready  pulse;  muttering  delirium,  stupor,  or  im- 
perfect coma ;  a  dull  fixed  eye;  an  open  moutli  displaying  a  hard,  dry, 
and  brown  tongue,  with  sordid  lips  and  teeth,  and  exhaling  an  ofl'ensive 
odour.  The  evacuations  are  passed  involuntarily,  and  the  hands  are  con- 
A-ulsed.  5.  The  convalescent  stage.  A  month  is  usually  sufficient  to 
restore  the  patient  to  health  ;  falling  of  the  hair  is  common,  but  tliere  it 
no  ^Dermanent  derangement  of  the  functions. 

Duration. — Convalescence  mostly  commences  on  the  fourteenth  day, 
but  in  mild  cases  about  the  end  of  the  first  week.  It  is  occasionally  post- 
poned to  the  twenty- first  day. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  if  the  patient  be  young,  well  nourished, 
and  of  a  non-excitable  temperament,  if  the  pulse  maintain  moderate 
bulk,  and  do  not  exceed  120,  and  there  be  no  tendency  to  pulmonary 
complication.  Unfavourable,  if  the  patient  be  beyond  sixty,  and  feeble, 
if  the  pulse  be  weak  and  intermittent,  or  if  it  much  exceed  120,  if  the 
rash  rapidly  become  petechial,  if  pulmonaiy  complications  appear  early. 

Mortality. — Out  of  4,787  admissions  into  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital, 1000  =  20-89  per  cent.  =  1  in  4-78  died.  Ded>ioting  those 
cases  which  were  fatal  24  hours  after  admission,  the  moilality  falls  to 
19*56  per  cent.    It  is  greater  in  males  than  in  females. 

Pathology. —  TJie  blood  is  very  dark  and  fluid;  and  if  we  meet 
with  coagula,  they  are  soft  and  friable.  If  pneumonia  have  existed, 
firm  yellowish  clots  are  found  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Taken 
during  life  the  blood  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  fibrine;  urea  may  often 
be  detected  in  the  serum,  and  ammonia  is  present  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity. The  Bile  is  dark  and  thick,  like  treacle.  I  have  observed  its 
specific  gravity  as  high  as  1050.  With  water,  it  forms  a  golden-yellow 
feebly  alkaline  solution,  which  possesses  the  reactions  of  healthy  bile. 
On  evaporation  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  glistening  and  brittle  black 
residue,  smelling  strongly  of  fatty  matter.  Ihe  Muscles,  including 
the  heart,  are  dnik  and  easily  lacerated.  The  Brain  and  nerve  tissue 
are  firm  and  healthy,  but  the  cerebral  membranes  are  commonly  gorged 
with  blood.  Passive  efl'usion  of  serum  tainted  with  urea  between  the 
membianes  and  into  the  ventricles  is  one  of  the  usual  results  of  typhus; 
inflammatory  exsudations,  such  as  jelly-like  serum  beneath  the  arach- 
noid, a  few  small  patches  of  coagulated  fibrine  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  pia  mater,  and  shreds  of  coagulated  lymph  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 
are  rare.  The  kidneys  are  often  found  greatly  congested.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  is  everywhere  healthy,  or  only  congested  in  its  most  vascular 
portions.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  more  or  IcfS  congested  and  softened. 
Effusions  into  the  serous  cavities  are  common.  Tlie  respiratory  organs 
show  various  lesions.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tiact 
is  injected  and  solt ;  the  lungs  may  be  a;dematous,  cngoi-ged,  or  piu-tly 
consolidated.    The  air-tubes  are  commonly  filled  with  frothy  fluid. 
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Geographical  Distribution. — Typhus  is  common  to  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  and  is  therefore  so  far  independent  of  cHmate.  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Great  Britain  appeal-  to  have  suffered  most  from  its  ravages  ; 
and  Ireland  has  been  so  little  free  from  it  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
endemic  there.  It  is  prevalent  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  We 
have  no  evidence  of  its  existing  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Of  its 
existence  in  South  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  we  want  positive 
proof,  fevers  of  all  kinds  having  been  much  confused  in  these  parts  of 
the  globe.  Many  have  thought  that  the  plague  is  the  typhus  of  tropical 
countries. 

Causes. — 1.  Predisposing :  Dep-ession  of  the  vital  power  from  men- 
tal or  bodily  exhaustion ;  hence  the  disease  most  commonly  attacks  those 
of  adult  age.  Season  and  Temperature :  Typhus  appears  to  prevail, 
caeteris  paribus,  irrespective  of  these  conditions.  Overcrowding  with 
imperfect  ventilation  and  insufficiency  of  food  are  both  very  powerful 
predisposing  causes.  Even  in  London,  typhus  is  rare  among  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  The  severest  epidemics  have  appeared  in  times  of 
scarcity. 

2.  Exciting  :  The  infection  of  a  specific  poison  generated  within  the 
bodies  of  persons  suHering  from  prolonged  want  of  sufficient  food,  and 
exposed  to  animal  exhalations.  N  o  other  fever  is  so  infectious  as  typhus. 
It  spreads  quickly  through  a  family :  nurses  and  medical  attendants,  if 
they  do  not  use  sufficient  precaution,  invariably  take  it.  The  poison  is 
contained  in  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations  of  the  patient, 
and  is  no  doubt  introduced  into  the  system  of  other  persons  through 
the  lungs. 

Diagnosis. — Extreme  muscular  prostration,with  general  dull  aching 
pains,  a  weak  pulse,  dusky  complexion,  dulness  of  the  senses  and  intel- 
lect, heavy  persistent  headache,  a  peculiar  dusky  eruption,  and  a  bad 
odour  of  the  body,  are  the  marks  of  typhus.  Excepting  the  rash,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  appear  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  these  are  not 
very  conclusive  symptoms ;  and  there  may  be  much  doubt  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease  during  its  early  stages,  when  it  may  be  con- 
fused with  enteric  and  relapsing  fevers,  measles,  phrenitis,  suppression 
of  urine,  and  with  such  diseases  as  pneumonia  and  pyaemia,  when  they 
assume  the  typhous  condition. 

Enteric  and  relapsing  fevers  are  distinguished  at  pp.  300,  305. 
Rubeola,  coryza,  and  catarrh  distinguish  this  disease,  and  the  rash  is 
peculiarly  patchy,  and  of  a  much  brighter  colour  than  in  typhus. 
Phrenitis  is  ushered  in  by  great  irritability  of  temper ;  the  senses  are 
painfully  acute,  so  that  light  and  soimd  are  intolerable,  and  the  eyes  are 
bright  and  wild.  Strabismus  is  a  common  symptom :  there  is  often 
sympathetic  vomiting ;  there  is  no  rash.  If  meningitis  be  prese-it,  we 
have  superadded  to  the  symptoms  of  phrenitis  those  of  acute  mania,  with 
intolerable  pain  in  the  head. 

Low  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  distinguished  with  great 
difhculty.    The  history  of  the  case,  and  the  absence  of  much  fever  and 
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rash,  will  serve  to  guide  us.  Urcemia  is  characterised  by  the  sudden 
accession  of  stupor,  rapidly  passing  into  coma.  Convulsions,  which  are 
rare  in  typlius,  are  generally  present  in  this  disease.  Pneumonia. — 
General  pneumonic  engorgemeiit  of  asthenic  form  is  still  more  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  typhus  ;  indeed,  the  tyjohus  poison,  in  common  with 
other  animal  poisons,  often  produces  lapid  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and 
depression  of  tiie  vital  power,  and  death  occurs  in  such  cases  before 
specific  symptoms  of  the  fever  have  had  time  to  declare  themselves. 

Pkopiiylaxis  and  Disinfection. — Avoid  the  exhalations  from  the 
patient ;  dilute  and  carry  them  away  by  direct  and  free  ventilation ;  dis- 
tribute about  the  room  lumps  of  wood  charcoal ;  expose  all  articles  of 
clothing  infected  with  the  disease  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  to 
steam,  and  subsequently  rinse  them  in  water  holding  carbolic  acid  in 
solution.  Mattresses  should  be  well  baked  in  an  oven,  and  the  fesithers 
of  feather-beds  should  be  submitted  to  a  process  of  purification. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated 
room,  in  which  a  brisk  tire  is  constantly  burning,  with  a  nurse  in  con- 
stant attendance.  If  the  skin  be  pungently  hot,  the  patient  should  be 
immersed  for  five  minutes  in  a  hot  bath  ;  if  there  is  less  heat  of  skin, 
tepid  sponging  will  suffice. 

The  heat  of  the  head  may  be  allayed  by  iced  water,  poured  in  a  small 
continuous  stream  from  a  height  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
The  bead  should  be  shaved  whenever  tlie  brain  symptoms  are  severe,  and 
if  the  headache  be  not  relieved  by  the  cold  douche,  blisters  should  be 
freely  applied  to  the  forehead,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  scalp.  The  bowels 
should  be  iiept  in  free  action  by  the  help  of  cholagogue  purgatives. 
Sleeplessness,  nervous  excitement,  and  delirium  must  be  combated  by 
hypnotics.  Opium  is  the  l  emedy :  it  sliould  be  given  in  modei'ate  doses 
at  first,  such  as  fifteen  drops  of  tincture,  or  five  grains  of  compound  soap 
pill ;  but  if  this  fail  to  fulfil  the  object  the  dose  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

But  the  indication  for  treatment  of  all  others  is  to  support  the  failing 
strength.  The  constant  attention  of  good  nursing  is  indispensable  ;  the 
means  are  diet  and  medicine.  In  the  early  stages  food  is  generally  taken 
well,  but  the  digestive  organs  are  not  in  a  state  to  dissolve  solid  food. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  eggs,  milk,  beef-tea  ;  three  or  four  eggs  may 
be  given  daily :  they  should  be  given  with  tea  or  cotlee  in  the  ibrra  of 
emulsion.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  invaluable  in  typhus,  and  may  be 
administered  throughout  tlie  disease.  In  theu-  e.\hibition  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  state  of  the  pulse.  If  the  pulse  be  of  fair  volume  and 
under  110,  little  or  no  alcohol  will  be  needed.  If  it  be  failing,  and  the 
patient  cannot  take  much  food,  we  may  give  from  ^vj.  to  5svj.  of  brandy 
or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  wine  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Bmndy  is 
the  best  kind  of  stimulant ;  it  may  be  given  quite  irresjDcctive  of  delirium ; 
it  should  be  mixed  with  water  or  milk,  and  given  every  one  or  two  houi-s. 

Of  medicinal  stimulants  ammonia  is  the  best.    (See  Forms.  1,  6.) 

Quinine  and  acid  is  not  always  well  assimilated  during  the  height  of 
the  fever,  but  after  the  crisis  it  is  a  very  useful  combination. 

Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  especially  in 
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the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  patient  becomes  apathetic  and 
tlie  muscular  tissues  fail  in  contractile  power.  If  the  urine  accumulate 
in  the  bladder,  it  must  be  drawn  off  twice  a  day.  If  the  quautity  be 
much  diminished  we  must  resort  to  brisk  hydragogue  purgatives,  and 
apply  mustard  poultices  to  the  loins. 

We  must  carefully  examine,  i'rom  day  to  day,  the  state  of  the  integu- 
ments over  the  sacrum  and  trochanters :  and  as  often  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  feet.  Bedsores  and  mortification  of  the  toes  are  grave 
complications  which,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  may  be  prevented 
by  proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant. 

The  breathing  must  be  carefully  noticed.  If  the  inspirations  exceed 
twenty-five  per  minute,  we  must  examine  the  chest.  If  pleuritis  or 
pneumonia  be  present,  blisters  will  be  necessary.  If  there  be  cough  and 
wheezing,  with  hurried  breathing  and  mucous  crepitation  in  the  lungs, 
mustard  poultices  and  turpentine  stupes  may  be  advantageously  applied 
to  the  chest,  and  expectorant  stimulants  (Form.  235)  administered. 

If  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  parotid  arise,  we  must  endeavour  to 
prevent  suppuration  by  the  usual  means.  Half-a-dozen  leeches  may  be 
applied.  As  this  is  a  complication  which  supervenes  about  the  time  of 
convalescence,  we  may  generally  exhibit  iron  and  quinine  freely.  The 
quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulant  sliould  at  the  same  time  be  increased, 
and  the  diet  should  be  as  full  and  nutritious  as  possible.  As  soon  as  fluc- 
tuation is  detected,  the  pus  should  be  let  out  by  free  incision. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVER. 

Under  the  terms.  Epidemic  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  Purpuric  Fever, 
&c.,  a  variety  of  typhus  in  which  spinal  symptoms  are  prominent  has 
been  described.  The  early  symptoms  are  those  of  typhus,  with  more 
severe  myalgia  than  usual.  Pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  espe- 
cially complained  of ;  and  the  body  generally,  but  more  especially  the 
spine  and  abdomen,  is  aifected  with  acute  neuralgic  pains.  The  delirium 
and  stupor  are  always  great ;  the  head  is  stifily  retracted  and  the 
muscles  generally  are  in  a  state  of  tetanoid  rigidity  or  spasm.  As  the 
patient  hes  a  little  over  to  one  side,  the  body  is  often  stifiiy  arched  back- 
wards ;  sometimes  an  arm  is  constantly  retracted ;  sometimes  the  legs 
are  rigidly  flexed  upon  the  thighs ;  occasionally  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  eyeballs  are  implicated,  as  indicated  by  trismus,  fixed  risus,  or 
strabismus.  In  the  larger  number  of  cases,  a  cutaneous  petechial  rash 
appears  very  early,  and  the  petechite  often  enlarge  to  form  large  blackish 
blotches,  which  may  become  raised,  vesicular,  and  sometimes  gangrenous. 
In  some  outbreaks  herpetic  eruptions  are  common. 

At  first  there  is  hyperesthesia,  but  the  patient  soon  lapses  into  a 
comatose  state,  and  usually  dies  between  the  first  and  the  eighth  days. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  so  rapid  that  the  usual  pre- 
monitory symptoms  are  absent,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of 
collapse,  rapidly  passing  into  coma,  purpuric  blotches  appearing  simul- 
taneously. 
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After  death,  great  vasculaiity  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  with  more  or  less  clear  or  milky  serum  effused  into  its  meshes,  will 
be  discovered. 

Examples  of  this  variety  of  fever  occur  every  now  and  then  during 
the  progress  of  typhus.  Epidemics  have  been  particularly  noticed  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Vistula,  and  in  Ireland. 
The  treatment  is  that  of  ordinary  typhus,  with  especial  i-egard  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  symptoms.  The  shaved  scalp  should  be  blistered,  and  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  blistei-ing  plaster  placed  over  the  upper  half  of 
the  spine. 


ENTERIC  FEVER. 

Synonyms. — Typhoid,  pytliogenic,  gastric,  intestinal,  bilious  con- 
tinued, and  cesspool  fevers  ;  muco-enteritis. 

Definition. — An  endemic  contagious  fever,  generated  by  the  inges- 
tion of  decomposing  animal  matter. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  generally  very  insidious: 
There  are  no  marked  premonitory  symptoms :  chilliness,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  slight  pyrexia — sometimes  accompanied  by  nausea  and  a  little 
diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  not — mark  the  outset  of  the  disease  in  most  cases. 
In  others,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  with  some  abdominal  tenderness,  are 
the  earliest  indications.  On  careful  examination  some  evidence  of  gasti'o- 
intestinal  irritation  will  always  be  found.  The  tongue  is  fuiTed  and  red 
at  the  tip  and  edges ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  sharp ;  the  face  is 
pale  and  somewhat  pinched  ;  but  the  cheeks  have  a  circumscribed  blush. 
Tenderness  will  generally  be  comjilained  of  on  pressing  the  abdomen. 
The  patient  becomes  weak,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  lips  cracked. 
There  is  complete  anorexia  and  much  thu'st.  In  this  condition  the 
patient  generally  comes,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  notice  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  and  states  that  he  has  been  feeling  iinwell  for  about  a  week. 
On  the  seventh  day,  or  a  little  later,  a  few  round,  well-defined  rose- 
coloured  spots  make  their  appearance  on  the  abdomen,  chest,  and  back 
of  the  patient.  Tliese  spots  somewhat  resemble  the  papulse  of  variola 
during  the  first  few  hours  of  their  existence,  but  they  are  not  so  large 
or  so  hard.  They  are  elevated  and  prominent,  and  disappear  on  pressure. 
In  at  least  one  half  of  the  cases,  and  in  the  worst  form  of  the  disease, 
they  are  altogether  absent.  When  present,  the  number  varies  considei-- 
ably :  in  most  cases  tliey  are  very  few,  and  may  easily  be  overlooked. 
At  this  stage  of  the  disease  we  shall  rarely  observe  more  than  half  a 
dozen  over  the  whole  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  very  often  not  more 
than  three.  The  quantity  of  the  rash  bears  no  proportion  to  tlie  seventy 
of  the  disease.  Forty-eiglit  houi-s  after  their  appearance  the  spots  begin 
to  fade  and  new  ones  arise,  which  in  like  manner  disapjxiar,  and  are 
succeeded  by  another  crop.  The  abdomen  now  will  usually  be  found 
more  or  less  tympanitic  and  tender,  the  tenderest  part  being  tiie  i-ight 
iliac  fossa,  where  pressure  commonly  produces  gurgling.    If  the  bowels 
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have  not  yet  been  relaxed,  diarrhoea  usually  sets  in  now  with  greater  or 
less  severity.  The  stools  are  watery,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour  ;  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  dirty-white  t'ur,  and  is  cracked  and  aphthous.  It 
the  piu-ging  continue,  it  becomes  dry,  brown,  and  contracted,  or  red  and 
glazed ;  it  is  usually  more  or  less  fissured,  and  it  is  often  covei  ed  with 
large  patches  of  superficial  ulceration.  The  teeth  are  crusted  with 
sordes ;  the  pulse  ranges  between  90  and  1 20 ;  the  skin  and  head  are 
hot,  and  there  may  be  much  delirium ;  the  cheeks  wear  a  hectic  blush. 
During  the  second  week  of  the  disease,  and  afterwards,  haBmorrhage 
from  the  bowels  may  occur.  The  patient  may  become  suddenly  blanched 
and  die  without  the  discharge  of  blood  per  anum,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
intestines  will  be  found  distended  with  blood.  In  other  cases  the  haemor- 
rhage recurs  at  intervals,  and  tlie  patient  becomes  pallid  and  much 
prostrated.  Haamorrhage,  however,  is  not  the  only  danger  we  have  to 
anticipate.  The  patient  is  often  cut  off  by  perforation  of  the  intestine. 
This  dreaded  result  may  be  expected  if  the  purging  be  frequent  and  per- 
sistent, if  the  tenderness  and  tympanites  increase,  and  if  vomiting  and 
hiccough  supervene.  Perforation  is  most  commonly  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  general  peritonitis,  accompanied  by  excessive  tympanites  and 
persistent  hiccough  and  vomiting.  A  paroxysm  of  more  intense  abdomi- 
nal pain  may  indicate  tliat  perforation  has  taken  place,  or  previous  to 
such  a  complication  the  patient  may  sink  and  die. 

The  patient  may  be  conscious  and  acutely  sensible  of  his  condition 
throughout  the  disease  to  within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  death ;  but  when 
the  diarrhoea  is  very  exhausting  and  proti-acted  he  usually  falls  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  with  a  little  delirium  at  night.  He  lies  motionless  in 
bed,  and  is  now  liable  to  bedsores.  Emaciation  occurs  very  rapidly,  and 
if  no  amendment  takes  place  the  typhous  condition  becomes  established : 
the  tongue  and  teeth  are  blackened  with  sordes ;  stupor,  with  convulsive 
twitchings,  delirium,  and  coma,  succeed  each  other  ;  the  watery  motions 
are  passed  involuntarily,  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks. 

In  favourable  cases  the  improvement  is  generally  very  slow.  The 
number  of  stools  gradually  diminishes,  and  they  become  more  and  more 
solid  ;  no  fresh  spots  appear ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  falls,  and  per- 
spiration appears ;  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  the  appetite  quickly 
I'eturns. 

Such  are  the  usual  symptoms ;  but  they  are  subject  to  considerable 
variation.  Pi ofuse  diarrhoea,  with  vomiting,  may  be  amongst  the  earliest 
symptoms.  In  some  castas  the  bowels  are  constipated  throughout.  In 
the  very  mildest  cases  the  worst  complications  may  at  any  time  supervene. 
There  may  be  noisy  delirium  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Convalescence  is  in  some  cases  interrupted  by  a  relapse,  generally  trace- 
able to  some  error  of  diet ;  a  crop  of  fresh  spots  appear,  and  diarrhoea 
again  sets  in,  to  be  followed  perhaps  by  more  urgent  symptoms. 

The  average  duration  is  above  four  weeks :  it  is  rarely  terminated  in 
three  weeks.  If  the  attack  have  been  severe,  convalescence  will  be  very 
much  protracted,  and  the  patient  will  not  be  safe  for  many  weeks. 

Complications  and  Sequhl/e. — Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
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— bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia — are  frequent  complications  of 
enteric  fever.  Laryngitis,  with  croupous  exsudations,  and  ulceration,  is 
not  uncommon.  Impending  sufTbcation  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the 
ejection  of  fragments  of  a  tough  membrane.  In  such  a  case  aphonia 
may  result,  and  continue  for  several  weeks.  Abortion  and  phlegmasia 
dolens  are  liable  to  occur  during  an  attacli  of  enteric  fever.  Peritonitis, 
perforation,  and  hemorrhage  occur  as  natui-al  results  of  the  progi-ess  of 
the  disease.  If  the  ulcers  of  the  intestine  erode  a  small  artery,  more  or 
less  hemorrhage  occurs.  If  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  be  not  checl<ed, 
the  ulcers  extend  through  the  mucous,  areolar,  and  muscidar  coats,  and 
reach  the  peritoneal  covering,  and  excite  inflammation,  which  rapidly 
spreads  and  becomes  general.  Perforation  is  rai'er  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Tlie  deepest  part  of  the  ulcer  often,  indeed,  lies  on  the  at- 
tenuated peritoneum,  which  here  and  there  presents  a  slough,  pretty 
firmly  adherent,  and  retained  in  its  position  by  solid  efi'usion  on  the 
intensely-inflamed  serous  surface.  When  perforation  occurs,  the  peii- 
toneal  coat  becomes  excessively  thin,  and  gives  way  in  one  or  more  places. 
The  apertures  are  generally  small  and  lounded.  Inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  parotid  sometimes  occurs,  but  more  rarely  than  in 
typhus.  Marasmus  is  almost  a  necessary  result  of  a  severe  form  of  the 
disease,  since  the  mesenteric  glands,  as  well  as  the  solitaiy  and  agminated 
glands  of  the  intestine,  are  so  directly  and  extensively  involved. 

Pathology. — Whatever  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  enteric  fever  it 
essentially  manifests  itself  in  derangement  of  function,  and  in  lesion  of 
structure  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  lips  are  cracked  ,•  the  tongue 
fissured,  and  often  covered  with  ragged  aphthous  ulcers  ;  and  the  pharynx 
and  ffisojihagus  occasionally  present  the  same  lesions  if  the  disease  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  third  week.  The  stomach  and  duodenum,  however, 
are  unaffected,  and  the  disease  chiefly,  in  many  cases  exclusively,  attacks 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  and  tlie  large  intestines.  But  it  is  upon  the 
solitary  and  agminated  glands  (Peyer's  patches)  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
ileum  that  the  disease  expends  its  virulence.  There  we  invariably  find 
disease  after  death  from  enteric  fever.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
(on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day)  these  normally  obscure  glands  are  swollen 
and  distinctly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane ;  at  the 
same  time  they  become  vascular ;  the  blood-vessels  of  the  smrounding 
mucous  membrane  are  seen  converging  towards  their  centies ;  and  the 
coiTesponding  part  of  the  peritoneum  presents  a  patch  of  dilated  vessels. 
The  enlargement  and  vascularity  increase,  and  the  swollen  gland  becomes 
soft  and  abraded ;  and  this  first  stage  of  degeneration  is  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  sloughing  or  ulceration.  Sometimes  a  whole  Peyer's  patch  is 
coveied  with  a  discoloured,  ashy-looking  slough.  When  the  slough  has 
separated,  or  the  ulcer  advanced,  the  surface  exhibits  a  rugged  appear- 
ance, beino-  formed  of  angry-looking  granulations,  of  various  sizes,  enclosed 
in  an  irregular  network  of  sloughy  areolar  tissue.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer 
are  hard  and  elevated ;  externally  they  are  rounded  and  smooth,  inter- 
nally they  are  ragged  with  excavations.  In  pro^wrtion  as  the  base  of 
the  ulcer  nears  the  peritoneum,  so  does  that  membrane  increase  in  in- 
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flammation ;  and  if  the  ulcers  be  numerous  the  inflamed  patches  become 
confluent,  and  tlie  outer  surface  presents  the  appearance  of  intense  inflam- 
mation, and  may  be  covered  with  plastic  lymph.  As  soon  as  ulceration 
extends  to  this  covering,  perforation  impends.  The  event,  however,  is 
often  retarded  for  a  time  by  the  adhesion  of  the  part  to  a  contiguous  coil 
of  intestine ;  or  by  the  dejwsilion  of  solid  lympli  upon  its  outer  surface. 
The  aperture  formed  in  the  peritoneum  rarely  exceeds  three  lines. 

The  ulcers  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  glands,  or  size  of 
the  patch  aflected :  if  a  smgle  gland,  or  only  two  or  three,  the  ulcer  is 
a  small  spot ;  if  a  Peyer's  patch,  then  there  will  be  a  rounded  or  oval 
ulcer,  varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  ulcers  are  sometimes  confluent. 

On  recovery  from  the  attack  the  ulcers  heal,  cicatrize,  contract,  and 
ultimately  form  a  smootli,  depressed  surface,  thinner  and  less  vascular 
than  the  suiTounding  healthy  coat. 

When  the  large  intestine  is  implicated,  the  disease  is  usually  confined 
to  the  cajcum  and  the  ascending  colon.  'I'he  cacum  is  often  severely 
affected.  The  ulcers  in  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  small, 
round,  and  uniform  in  size,  unless  they  become  confluent. 

Tlie  mesenteric  glands  show  their  sympathy,  if  not  their  identity  in  ana- 
tomical structure  and  function,  with  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands, 
in  becoming  inflamed  and  swollen  to  several  times  their  natural  size.  The 
inflammation  may  go  on  to  suppuration. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  softened  and  congested. 

The  liver  speedily  becomes  fatty  and  enlarged.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  frequently  tbund  inflamed,  but  rai-ely  ulcerated. 

The  bile  is  thin  and  almost  colourless,  commonly  acid,  and  of  low 
specific  gravity,  and  yields  a  very  small  proportion  of  solid  matter. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Enteric  fever  prevails  genendly 
over  all  the  world. 

Causes,— 1.  Predisposing,  Youth. — The  mean  age  of  1772  cases 
admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  ten  years  was  21.  Of 
these  half  were  between  15  and  25,  one-fifth  wei  e  under  15,  less  th;m 
one-seventh  were  above  30,  and  less  than  one-sixtieth  exceeded  50. 

Season. — Enteric  fever  is  an  autumnal  disease;  though  it  mny  imd 
does  prevail  dm-ing  winter,  spring,  and  summer.  It  is  more  prevalent 
in  dry  and  hot  than  in  cold  and  wet  seasons. 

2.  Exciting. — Exhalations  from  putrid  decay  of  animal  matter.  The 
following  instances  which  are  advanced  to  establish  this  point  ai-e  cited 
in  Dr.  Murchison's  work  on  the  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain. 
I.  Twenty  out  of  twenty-two  boys,  at  a  certain  school,  were  seized  with 
fever,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  severe  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 
Two  of  the  fatal  Ciises  were  examined,  and  the  usual  lesions  of  Peyer's 
patclies,  and  the  solitary  and  mesenteric  glands,  were  discovered.  The 
cause  was  attributed  to  the  opening,  two  days  before  the  first  case  of  ill- 
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ness,  of  a  drain  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  had  been  choked  up  for 
many  years,  and  the  distribution  of  its  offiansive  contents  over  a  garden 
adjoining  the  boys'  plavgi  ouud. 

II.  In  the  year  1838  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  desolated  a  commune 
in  the  depai-tment  of  Ariege.  Neai  ly  half  the  inhabitants  were  atUicked, 
and  nearly  a  third  of  these  died.  The  cause  of  the  epidemic  was  traced 
to  a  stagnant  pool,  the  receptacle  of  dead  animals  and  of  all  the  sewage 
of  the  district.  Three  times  the  pestilence  i  eturned,  and  each  time  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  over  tlie  infected  water. 

In  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  jooison  was  conveyed  by  the  air. 
In  the  following  case  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  system 
by  water : — 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  thirteen  out  of  thirty-four  houses  of  a  certain 
crescent  derived  their  drinking  water  from  a  well  at  one  end  of  it ;  the 
remainder  were  supplied  with  water  from  another  source.  At  the  end 
of  September  it  was  evident  that  the  water  from  the  pump  was  tainted 
with  sewage.  Eai  lyin  October  intestinal  fever  broke  out  almost  simul- 
taneously in  all  the  thirteen  houses  using  the  water. 

Some  observers,  however,  attribute  the  disease  to  a  specific  poison, 
contained  in  the  alvine  excretions  of  persons  suffering  from  the  disease, 
and  deny  that  it  may  be  spontaneously  generated  by  putrid  animal  mat- 
ter. Observed  facts  and  the  few  experiments  which  have  been  made 
tend,  however,  to  disprove  these  views. 

Contagion  and  Infection. — Much  doubt  prevails  whether  enteric  fever 
be  infectious  or  not ;  and  the  question  really  turns  upon  the  existence  of 
a  distinct  specific  poison.  Positive  proof  that  it  may  be  conveyed  from 
one  person  to  another  is  wanting,  and  ceiiainly  the  majority  of  people 
affected  with  the  disease  derive  it,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  directly 
from  one  and  the  same  source.  Those  in  attendance  upon  persons  suf- 
fering from  enteric  fever  do  sometimes  fall  ill  of  the  disetise,  but  the 
source  of  the  disease  may  be  present  in  any  house. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage,  enteric  fever  may  be  mistaken  for 
typhus,  relapshig  fever,  and  variola.  The  difference  between  typhus 
and  enteric  fever  have  reference — 1.  To  the  geneial  phenomena  of  the 
two  diseases.  Gi'eat  muscular  prostration  and  eaily  cei ebral  disturbance, 
with  dulness  of  the  senses  and  mental  faculties,  mark  the  onset  of 
typhus  ;  while  symptoms,  more  or  less  obscure,  of  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
turbance indicate  the  presence  of  entei  ic  fever ;  but  sickness  and  diarrhoea 
may  be  absent  in  enteric  fever,  and  head  symptoms  may  be  prominent 
from  the  first  in  this  disease.  2.  Abdominal  tenderness  about  the 
umbilicus  and  right  iliac  fossa,  and,  3.  Amoist  thickly-furred  aphthous 
tongue,  may  inform  us  that  the  disease  is  enteric,  and  not  typhus  fever. 
4.  Lioht  ochre-coloured  fluid  stools  are  diagnostic  of  enteric  fever. 
.5.'  When  the  eruption  appears  the  diagnosis  becomes  certain.  In  typhus 
the  rash  appears  about  the  fourth  day;  in  enteric  not  before  the  seventh. 
In  typhus  it  consists  of  a  diffused  dusky  mottling  composed  of  u-regular, 
uncircumscribed  non-or  barely  elevated  spots,  tending  to  fade  into  dirty 
discoloration,  or  to  become  distinct  petechia.    In  enteric  fever  the  rash 
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appears  much  later,  never  gives  a  mottled  appearance  to  the  skin,  and  is 
never  confluent.  The  constituent  spots  are  rose-coloured,  circumscribed, 
isolated,  and  elevated,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  finger ;  they 
always  disappear  on  pressure  and  never  become  petechial.  The  only 
difficulty  in  diagnosis  by  the  skin  is  that  the  freckled  or  mottled  skin 
often  seen  in  dark  complexions,  or  when  certain  faint  syphilitic  macule 
are  present,  may  so  mislead  us  that  we  may  fail  to  observe  the  three  or 
four  minute  pink  papula  which  indicate  the  presence  of  enteric  fever. 
6.  The  progress  and  duration  of  the  disease. — The  dusky  blush  suffus- 
ing the  head  and  neck  in  typhus,  contrasts  with  the  ciicumscribed  hectic 
flush  and  pinched  features  of  enteric  fever.  The  one  diseiise  tends  to 
death  by  coma,  the  other  to  death  by  asthenia  ;  typhus  kills  or  shows 
signs  of  departure  in  the  second  week,  enteric  fever  continues  for  three 
or  lour  weeks. 

Variola. — If  the  lumbar  pain  be  absent  in  the  accession  of  this  disease, 
and  the  eruption  make  its  first  appearance  as  a  few  isolated  papules  upon 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  case  may  be  doubtful  for  a  day.  For  ex- 
ample, a  patient  has  been  feeling  poorly  for  a  week  before  he  is  seen, 
and  then  he  is  in  a  state  of  high  fever,  complaining  of  headache  and 
great  and  persistent  nausea,  but  there  is  no  vomiting  nor  lumbar  pain  ; 
he  presents  a  large  but  faint  vaccine  scar;  the  tongue  is  coated  with 
a  dirty-white  fur,  the  abdomen  painful  on  pressure,  and  there  is  a 
distinct  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  resulting,  no  doubt,  from  free 
action  of  the  bowels  induced  by  a  purgative  previously  administered. 
Next  day  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  and  seven  elevated  rose-coloured 
papulas,  completely  resembling  those  of  enteric  fever,  are  scattered  over 
the  abdomen  and  chest.  There  is  no  trace  of  eruption,  or  of  that  rough- 
ness of  the  skin  which  precedes  it,  on  the  face  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  In  this  stage  it  will  be  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  case  is 
one  of  small-pox  or  enteric  fever,  and  we  must  defei-  our  diagnosis  for 
a  while.  A  few  hours,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  matter. 
In  the  case  alluded  to,  after  a  copious  sweat  the  papules  became  hai-der 
and  more  prominent,  and  others  began  to  appear  on  the  face  and  limbs, 
and  the  case  proved  to  be  one  of  discrete  variola. 

Chronic  Tubercular  Peritonitis  presents  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
enteric  fever.  The  hectic  flush,  pinched  features,  abdominal  pain,  ten- 
derness and  gurgling,  anorexia  and  diarrhoea,  are  all  present  in  this 
disease,  but  the  tongue  is  usually  moist  and  clean,  there  is  no  eruption, 
and  frequently  the  abdomen  is  distended  with  effusion  ;  moreover,  there 
may  be  evidence  of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs. 

Prophylaxis  and  Disinfection. — Whenever  a  case  of  enteric  fever 
occurs  in  a  given  locality,  we  must  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
drains  and  the  nature  of  the  drinking  water,  and  ascertain  whether  there 
be  an  offensive  accumulation  of  decomposing  animal  matter  near  the 
house.  If  it  can  be  done  speedily  and  without  temporarily  increasing 
the  nuisance,  drains  should  be  cleared  and  flushed,  and  ofli^nsive  accu- 
mulations removed.    In  the  absence  of  all  other  water,  that  which  is 
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contaminated  must  be  filtered  through  charcoal  and  boiled  before  it  is 
used ;  but  whenever  it  is  practicable  the  patient  should  be  removed  to 
a  healthy  locality.  The  dejections  of  patients  suliering  from  the  disease 
should  be  mixed  with  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  lime,  or  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  be  speedily  removed.  Bad  odours 
should  be  traced  at  once  to  their  source  and  the  cause  removed,  or  their 
diffusion  prevented  by  the  substitution  of  stench-traps  for  open  grating, 
A  sufficient  fall  for  the  sewage  should  be  pro\nded,  and  in  seasons  of 
drought  the  drains  should  be  occasionally  flushed.  Pipes  connecting  the 
vvaterclosets  with  the  drain  or  sewer  should  be  constructed  of  iron,  and 
always  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  house.  If  made  of  lead 
(which  is  readily  eroded  by  rats)  and  carried  down  the  inside  of  the 
house,  the  apartments  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  foul  air  derived  directly 
from  the  sewer. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  open  a  drain,  or  to  empty  cesspools,  disinfec- 
tants should  be  freely  used,  and  the  air  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
free  chlorine.  Fresh  mould,  lime,  soot,  and  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc 
should  be  mixed  occasionally  with  the  offensive  matter.  The  chlorine 
may  be  evolved  from  a  mixture  composed  of  ^iv  each  of  finely  powdered 
black  oxide  of  manganese  and  common  salt,  and  ^viii  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  a  little  water,  placed  in  a  deep  dish. 

Treatment. — In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  enteric  fever 
must  be  treated  as  a  purely  local  disease.  We  presume  ulceration  of  the 
intestines,  and  we  fear  its  worst  results.  We  know  of  no  means  of  pre- 
venting the  deposition  of  morbid  material  in  the  glandulse  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  when  the  patient  comes  under  our  notice  it  is  generally 
too  late  to  adopt  an  eliminative  plan  of  treatment  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting further  deposit  and  of  removing  that  already  formed.  If,  how- 
ever, we  see  the  case  sufficiently  early  and  have  grounds  enough  to  form 
a  diagnosis,  we  may  hope  to  arrest  its  fui'ther  progress  by  judicious 
treatment.  We  shall  often  find  that  the  alvine  secretions  are  retained, 
and  in  many  cnses  the  secretions  defective.  The  bowels  should  be  care- 
fully relieved  by  means  of  castor  oil  and  enemata,  and  then  we  may  ad- 
minister small  and  i-epeated  doses  of  grey  powder  until  the  constitutional 
effects  of  mercury,  slight  redness  and  tumidity,  with  tenderness  of  the 
margin  of  the  gums,  appear. 

The  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated  :  all  solid  food  must  be  avoided ; 
eo-o-s  milk,  and  arrowroot  in  various  combinations  should  form  the  staple 
articles  of  food.  The  eggs  should  be  lightly  boiled,  or  given  in  emulsion 
with  coflee  or  tea.  Beef-tea  may  be  frequently  given  ;  a  few  ounces  of 
red  wine  may  be  allowed  from  the  first,  and  increased  to  a  pint  or  more 
durino-  the  progress  of  the  disease  if  the  strength  fi\ils. 

If  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  bowels  be  constipated, 
tss  of  castor  oil  in  combination  with  10  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  may 
be  o-iven.  Sickness  is  best  combated  by  iced  soda-water  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  "hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  added.  If  there  be  much  abdominal 
tenderness  half  a  dozen  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  right  iliac  region, 
or  around  the  margin  of  the  anus.  If  the  pain  and  tendei-ness  be  slight, 
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hot  fomentations,  mustard  poultices,  or  turpentine  stupes,  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  may  be  sufficient.  The  diarrhcea  must  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  one  or  two  loose  stools  a  day,  and  for  this  purpose  we  may  employ 
the  medicines  prescribed  in  Forms.  166,  175.  Moderate  doses  of  opium 
alone  are  sometimes  sufficient.  If  it  continue  unrestrained  by  these  re- 
medies we  must  use  in  addition  an  enema  once  or  twice  a  day,  composed 
of  ^iij  of  starch  water  and  xv  drops  of  tincture  of  opium.  If  hiemor- 
rhage  occur,  we  must  increase  the  dose  of  the  astringent,  or  we  may 
substitute  for  the  lead  and  copper  salts,  five-grain  doses  of  gallic  acid ; 
cold  fluids  should  be  given,  and  a  bladder  of  ice  placed  over  the  right 
iliac  fossa.  Turpentine  in  x  or  xx  minim  doses  is  a  valuable  remedy  in 
haemorrhage,  and  it  is  also  useful  in  relieving  the  tympanites  that  often 
accompanies  it.  Assafretida  enemata  are  also  useful  in  tympanites, 
which  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  while  it  causes  severe  pain,  it  at  the 
same  time  places  the  life  of  the  patient  in  great  jeopai'dy,  laceration  of 
the  diseased  and  attenuated  coat  of  the  intestine  being  very  imminent 
in  this  distended  condition. 

If  peritonitis,  with  or  without  perforation,  supervene,  we  must  ex- 
hibit opium  very  freely  ;  i  or  ii  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  given  every 
two  or  three  hours  ;  hot  fomentations,  or  a  large  blister,  may  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen.  Hiccough  is  often  a  most  painful  complication,  but 
may  be  readily  relieved  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 

In  the  absence  of  very  severe  symptoms,  small  doses  (J  grain)  of  qui- 
nine in  combination  with  xv  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  ounce 
of  decoction  of  cinchona,  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day  throughout 
the  disease. 

Head  symptoms  and  pulmonaiy  complications  require  such  treatment 
as  is  recommended  in  typhus  fever. 

During  convalescence  we  must  patiently  pursue  the  same  plan  of 
treatment  as  regards  diet  and  tonic  astringent  medicines.  As  the  appe- 
tite improves  and  the  stools  become  less  fi  equent,  darker  and  more  solid, 
we  may  increase  the  quantity  of  food,  and  substitute  another  egg  and  a 
little  fish  in  place  of  beef-tea,  but  on  no  account  must  solid  meat  or  vege- 
tables be  taken  for  a  full  fortnight  after  the  stools  have  become  solid. 
An  egg  boiled  moderately  hard  will  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  produce 
a  recurrence  of  diarrhoea  and  bring  on  a  relapse.  Cod  liver  oil  is  useful, 
when  the  stomach  bears  it,  in  removing  emaciation. 


RELAPSING  OR  FAMINE  FEVEPw 

Sync  J?  YMS.— Five  or  seven  days'  fever.  Epidemic  remittent  fever. 
Bilious  relapsing  fever.    Famine  fever. 

Definition. — A  contagious  fever,  of  from  three  to  seven  days'  dura- 
tion, abruptly  terminating,  and  recurring  after  complete  apyretic  inter- 
vals of  about  a  week. 

Symptoms. — Sudden  and  severe  rigors,  coming  on  without  premoni- 
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tory  symptoms,  and  when  the  person  is  engaged  in  his  ordinaiy  occu- 
pations ;  severe  headache  and  muscular  pains  speedily  follow.  After  an 
hour  or  two,  intense  febrile  symptoms  appear,  with  a  full,  bounding 
pulse;  a  dry,  burning  skin;  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur; 
there  is  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  vomiting  of  bilious  fluid  or 
of  black,  coffee-ground  matters.  The  bowels  are  constipated  and  the 
urine  scanty  and  high-coloured.  On  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day 
jaundice  occurs  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  stools  are  dark  or 
even  black,  and  melasna  is  sometimes  noticed.  The  headache  assumes  a 
throbbing  character ;  the  intellect  remains  quite  clear  ;  but  there  is 
constant  watchfulness  and  great  restlessness. 

At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days,  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later, 
the  patient  breaks  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  often  accompanied  by 
diarrhffia,  and  sometimes  by  intestinal  or  uterine  haemorrhage :  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  thus  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  the 
patient  feels  peifectly  well,  eats,  di  inks,  and  goes  about  as  usual.  After 
a  week,  or  more  rarely  a  fortnight,  he  suddenly  relapses  into  his  former 
febrile  condition.  This  second  attack  may  be  less  or  more  severe  than 
the  fii  st :  in  the  latter  case  severe  jaundice  and  delirium  may  be  pre- 
sent. After  usually  three  days,  a  second  intermission  occurs,  and  the 
patient  is  restored  again  for  a  time  to  comparative  health,  complaining 
only  of  slight  languor,  A  second  or  third  relapse,  at  inten^als  of  a 
week,  may  occur ;  but  in  some  cases  the  patient  recovers  without  a 
single  rehipse.  Occasionally  sudden  collapse  takes  place,  the  patient 
becomes  cold,  livid,  and  comatose,  and  dies  a  few  hours  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  disease. 

Complications  and  Consequences, — A  critical diarrhm,  in  some 
cases  slight,  and  readily  controlled  ;  in  others  restrained  with  difficulty, 
and  attended  with  considerable  gi-iping  and  tenesmus.  Occasionally 
severe  dysenteric  symptoms  persist,  and  cause  death.  Chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  trachea  is 
of  occasional  occurrence.  Menorrhagia  and  abortion  are  frequent 
complications  in  women. 

Mortality. — Relapsing  fever  is  not  very  fatal.  Of  441  cases  ad- 
mitted into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  only  11  =  2^  per  cent,  were 
fatal.  The  mortality,  however,  is  gieater  in  some  epidemics  than  in 
others.    In  the  Scotch  epidemic  of  1843,  it  was  as  high  as  4  per  cent. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  vigorous,  and 
in  the  absence  of  complications.  Less  favourable,  alter  middle  age,  if 
much  jaundice  be  present,  and  persistent  diairhoea  supervene.  Unfa- 
vourable, if  there  be  suppi  ession  of  urine. 

Pathology. — No  specific  lesions  of  structure  are  found  in  this 
disease.  The  tissues  are  usually  more  or  less  jaundiced.  If  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  have  been  present,  patches  of  ecchymosed  mucous 
membrane  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  in  particular  is  usually  greatly  congested ;  but 
neither  Peyer's  patches  nor  the  mesenteric  glands  are  in  any  way  diseased. 
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The  liver  is  congested,  the  gall- bladder  and  ducts  are  healthy ;  but  the 
bile  is  dark  and  very  thick.  The  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  engoi-ged, 
and  soft.  The  hlood  is  said  to  contain  an  unusual  number  of  white  cor- 
puscles.   The  kidneys  are  commonly  congested. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Eelapsing  fever,  like  typhus,  ap- 
pears to  be  more  prevalent  in  Britain  and  Ireland  than  elsewhere. 
Ireland  is  its  favourite  habitat,  and  it  has  oftener  prevailed  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  It  has  been  observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Silesia, 
and  in  1855  attacked  our  troops  in  the  Crimea.  It  has  been  observed 
in  several  parts  of  North  America.   It  is  unknown  in  tropical  countries. 

Causes. — 1.  Predisposing.  Recent  residence  in  London.  "  Of  380 
cases  admitted  into  the  Loudon  Fever  Hospital,  in  which  the  circum- 
stance was  noted,  one-eleventh  had  not  resided  in  London  more  than 
three  months,  and  many  only  a  few  days ;  more  than  one-seventh  had 
not  resided  more  than  six  mouths ;  and  considerably  upwards  of  one- 
fourth  not  more  than  a  year." — Murchison. 

Overcrowding  and  destitution  favour  the  propagation  of  relapsing 
fever.  The  patients  admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  come 
from  the  poorest  and  most  populous  districts,  and  the  severest  epidemics 
have  occurred  in  times  of  famine. 

2.  Exciting.  A  specific  poison  generated  in  the  bodies  of  persons  in 
a  state  of  starvation,  and  readily  communicated  to  others.  Medical 
men  who  have  had  experience  of  the  disease  are  almost  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  infectious.  It  successively  attacks  the  members 
of  a  family,  and  spreads  through  contiguous  houses.  There  are  fair 
grounds  for  assuming  that  the  disease  has  been  several  times  imported 
both  into  England  and  Scotland  from  Ireland.  The  Scotch  epidemic  of 
1847  has  been  ascribed  to  the  immigration  of  a  large  number  of  desti- 
tute Irish  ;  and  the  epidemics  in  New  York  and  other  No]  th  American 
towns  have  been  referred  to  the  same  cause.  Medical  men  and  nurses 
are  liable  to  take  the  disease  from  patients. 

Diagnosis. — Relapsing  fever  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other 
infectious  fevers,  and  also  for  remittent  fever.  From  typhus  and  enteric 
fevers  it  is  distinguished—  1.  By  its  sudden  invasion,  without  any  warn- 
ing. 2.  By  the  absence  of  rash.  3.  By  the  complete  intermission  and 
relapse.  In  typhus  fever  cerebral  symptoms  are  prominent.  It  is  only 
in  those  rare  cases  of  relapsing  fever  in  which  collapse  and  coma  come 
on,  that  we  can  confound  the  two  diseases.  Enteric  fever  comes  on  im- 
perceptibly, and  the  febrile  symptoms  are  but  slight  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  disease.  Moreover,  vomiting,  jaundice,  and  enlargement  of  the 
hver  and  spleen  are  often  present  in  relapsing  fever. 

Relapsing  fever  is  much  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  Remittent 
fever,  but  the  latter  disease  occurs  in  a  malarious  district,  and  it  is  non- 
infectious. Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  have  called  relapsing 
fever  the  "  yellow  fever  of  the  British  Islands."  There  are,  indeed,  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  them,  that  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
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tropics  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  little  more  than  a  severe  fonn 
of  relapsing  fever.  But  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  diseases 
differ  in  their  origin,  their  predilection,  and  modes  of  propagation,  and 
we  are  therefore  bound  to  regard  them  as  distinct  maladies. 

Lastly,  the  access  of  relapsing  fever  may  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Variola.    Lumbar  pain,  vomiting,  and  high  fever  attend  the  onset  of 
both  diseases ;  and,  unless  jaundice  make  its  appearance,  we  may  for 
the  first  day  be  uncertain  whether  the  case  is  one  of  relapsing  fever. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  congestion  of 
the  internal  organ.  Vomiting  may  be  encouraged  for  a  time  ;  or,  if 
it  be  absent,  it  may  be  induced  (Form.  220).  Cholagogue  pui-gatives 
(Form.  275)  should  then  be  given.  If  there  be  much  tenderness  or  pain 
in  the  hypochondria,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  these  regions  or  to  the 
margin  of  the  anus.  The  headache  may  be  relieved  by  a  bladder  of  ice 
or  a  stream  of  iced  water.  Persjii ration  should  be  elicited  by  saline 
diaphoretics. 

We  must  carefully  notice  the  quantity  of  the  urine.  If  it  be  little, 
we  must  resort  to  the  treatment  required  in  such  a  case  (see  Suppres- 
sion of  Urine).  During  the  intermission  great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  action  of  the  bowels ;  the  secretion  of  the  liver  should  be  en- 
couraged, and,  if  excessive,  controlled,  but  not  stopped.  An  occasional 
dose  of  calomel  will  be  of  much  seiwice  if  dysenteric  symptoms  be 
absent.    Tenesmus  requires  relief  by  opiate,  suppository,  or  enemata. 

Quinine  and  acids,  in  full  doses,  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  time  in 
ordinary  cases. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

EXANTHEMATA— ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 

Definition. — Contagious  diseases,  attacking  a  person,  for  the  most 
pai-t,  only  once,  beginning  with  fever,  and  followed,  after  a  short  and 
nearly  definite  interval,  by  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Variola   Small-pox. 

Vaccina   Cow-pox. 

Varicella   Chicken-pox. 

Rubeola    Measles, 

Scarlatina   Scarlet  Fever. 

DiPHTHEaiA   Diphtheria. 

Pest  J  s   Plague. 

VARIOLA— SMALL-POX. 

Definition, — A  contagious  and  infectious  disease-,  setting  in  with 
severe  febrile  symptoms,  followed  by  an  eruption  which  passes  through  the 
successive  forms  of  papule,  vesicle,  and  pustule  in  about  eight  days. 

Varieties, — 1.  Variola  discreta,  distinct  small-pox,  2»  Variola 
conflnens,  confluent  small-pox.  3.  Varioloid,  modlHed  small-pox.  Sy- 
denham and  Frank  have  also  described  a    Variola  sine  eruptions." 

1,  variola  discreta — distinct  small-pox. 

Symptoms. — Rigors,  lassitude,  headache,  severe  lumbar  pains,  extreme 
weakness  in  the  back,  and  a  white  furred  tongue,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  Drowsiness  and  sometimes  coma,  and  in 
infants  convulsions  or  epileptic  fits,  are  occasionally  present.  The  symp- 
toms are  followed  by  inflammatory  fever,  with  full  frequent  pulse,  hot 
and  dry  skin,  diminished  secretions,  restlessness,  and,  in  some  cases,  de- 
lirium. The  patient  continues  in  this  condition  until  the  eruption,  which 
is  often  preceded  by  sweating,  appears,  A  diminution  of  the  fever  occurs 
at  this  time. 

At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  from  the  first  occurrence  of  rigors, 
but  sometimes  earlier,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  fourth  day,  the 
eruption  appears  on  the  face  and  ibrehead  as  distinct  minute  papula;, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  sensibly  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  feeling  like  small  shot  beneath  the  finger. 

During  the  third  day,  or  the  third  and  fourth  days,  the  eruption 
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extends  over  the  rest  of  the  face,  and  travelling  downwards,  successively 
involves  the  neck,  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  trunic,  legs,  and  feet.  It 
is  usually  most  abundant  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body.  On  the 
covered  parts  the  papules  are  rose-coloured. 

About  the  fifth  day,  a  minute  circular  vesicle,  depressed  in  the  centre, 
containing  a  colourless  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  areola  or 
margin,  may  be  seen  on  the  top  of  each  pimple.  The  eruptive  fever  now 
rapidly  declines. 

About  the  sixth  day,  there  is  some  swelling  of  the  throat,  with  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  hoarseness,  and  a  flow  of  viscid  s:iliva.  These 
symptoms  arise  fiom  the  extension  of  inflammation,  or  of  the  eruption 
itself',  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  where  it  can  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  small  round  white  spots.  The  eyelids,  the  prepuce 
of  the  male  and  labia  of  the  i'emale,  are  similarly  affected. 

By  the  eighth  day,  the  central  depression  has  disappeared,  the  areola 
has  attained  its  full  size,  and  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  have  become 
purulent.  The  face  swells  ;  the  eyelids  are  often  so  enlarged  as  to  close 
the  eyes  ;  and  the  mouth,  nose,  and  fauces  are  covered  with  pustules. 

By  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  the  pustules  have  attained  their  full  size, 
and  are  marked  by  a  brown  central  spot.  The  inflammatory  areola  sub- 
sides, the  swelling  of  the  face  disappears,  and  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to 
swell. 

After  this  time  the  pustules  break,  and  their  contents  ooze  out,  and, 
drying  on  the  surface,  ibrm  crusts,  which  in  a  short  time  fall  off,  and 
leave  the  skin  beneath  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  which  often  persists  for 
weeks.  The  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  gradually  subsides,  and  about 
the  seventeenth  day  the  patient  is  convalescent.  In  the  more  severe  cases 
permanent  white  scars  are  left  upon  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  of  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  body. 

The  period  occupied  by  the  change  from  pimple  to  pustule  is  called  the 
period  of  maturation.  At  diflerent  stages  of  this  process,  according  to 
the  amount  of  eruption,  but  generally  as  early  as  the  eighth  day,  secon- 
dary fever  sets  in,  characterised  by  extreme  restlessness,  sleepless  nights, 
a  frequent  and  quick  pulse,  a  dry  brown  tongue,  scanty  and  high-colom-ed 
urine,  and  frequently  by  delirium,  especially  at  night.  The  bowels  are 
usually  constipated,  sometimes  obstinately  so. 

2.  VARIOLA  CONPLUENS — CONFLUENT  SMALL-POX. 

Symptoms. — Confluent  small-pox  differs  from  the  distinct  form  only 
in  degree.  The  eruptive  fever  is  more  intense,  and  increases  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  rash  to  the  period  of  maturation.  The  secondary 
fever  is  also  more  severe,  and  often  assumes  the  typhous  chai-acter.  Coma 
and  delirium  are  more  fi'equent  concomitants ;  and  severe  diarrhrea  some- 
times sets  in. 

The  eruption  is  also  irregular  in  its  appearance  and  progress.  It  is 
usually  preceded  by  a  l  ed  efflorescence  upon  the  swollen  skin,  from  which 
the  pustides  emerge  on  the  second  day  in  the  form  of  small  red  points. 
Maturation  takes  place  earlier ;  but  the  pustules,  instead  of  being  glo- 
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bular,  are  flat  and  irregular,  and  sometimes  contain,  instead  of  pi\s,  a 
brownish  ichor.  The  inflammation  extends  to  the  subjacent  cellular 
membrane,  and  sometimes  ends  in  extensive  sloughing.  Tlie  swelling  of 
the  face  and  salivation  commence  early,  and  rise  to  a  great  height.  The 
fever,  though  it  generally  undergoes  a  slight  remission,  does  not  ci^ase, 
upon  the  appearance  of  tiie  rash  ;  and  about  the  ninth  day  it  suffers  a 
remarkable  exacerbation,  and  in  some  instances  all  the  worst  symptoms 
of  the  t>-phous  condition  suj^erveue.  The  eruption  assumes  a  dark  livid 
or  black  hue ;  petechia,  and  passive  ha;morrliages,  bloody  urine  or  dysen- 
tery, make  their  appearance  ;  there  are  coma,  convulsions,  and  sordes  on 
the  lips  and  teeth,  and  the  patient  is  often  carried  off"  on  the  night  of 
the  eleventh  day.  In  cases  of  recovery,  the  scars  are  much  deeper  and 
more  extensive  than  in  the  milder  form. 

3.  VARIOLOID — MODIFIED  SMALL-POX. 

Small-pox  may  be  greatly  modified  in  its  severity,  and  othei'wise 
changed  in  character  by  two  causes :  —  Vaccination,  and  a  previous 
attack  of  the  disease. 

Small-pox  modified  by  a  previous  attack,  or  by  vaccination,  differs  in 
several  respects  from  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  unprotected  peisons. 
The  principal  points  of  distinction  are  the  following: — The  eruptive 
fever,  though  often  extremely  intense,  generally  continues  during  only 
one  day.  The  patient  often  complains  of  some  indisposition  in  tlie  after- 
noon, passes  an  extremely  restless  night,  and  finds  the  eruption  out  in 
the  morning.  The  first  places  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance  are 
generally  the  wi'ist  and  alsB  of  the  nose.  A  pimple  appearing  in  the 
latter  situation,  will  often  give  the  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  eruption  itself  runs  a  shorter  course,  is  rarely  confluent,  and  presents 
none  of  the  uniformity  of  the  regular  disease.  A  few  of  the  pustules, 
though  small,  are  regularly  formed,  and  present  the  central  depression. 
Several  of  the  pimples  do  not  pass  to  the  form  of  vesicles,  and  the 
vesicles  themselves  shrivel  and  dry  up  (^Horn-pock),  or  they  are  un- 
usually persistent,  and  from  their  transparent  appearance  are  called 
Pearl-pock.  All  the  stages  of  the  eruption  may  be  seen  on  the  body  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  of  them  imperfect.  As  soon  as  the  eruption 
appears,  the  patient  is  well,  unless  it  happen  to  be  sufficiently  extensive 
to  give  lise  to  secondary  fisver. 

Cause. — A  specific  poison,  emanating  from  persons  labouring  under 
the  disease,  or  from  clothes  or  other  articles  worn  or  used  by  them  ;  or 
implanted  by  the  introduction  of  the  variolous  matter  into  the  system 
by  inoculation,  or  by  the  application  of  the  scab. 

Prognosis. — Favourable. — The  pustules  distinct ;  the  march  of  the 
disease  regular ;  the  subject  healthy.  The  period  of  childhood  and  youth. 
The  modified  form  of  the  disease.  Unfavourable. — The  confluent  form  ; 
tlie  fever  assuming  the  typhous  condition,  and  the  pustules  becoming 
flattened,  livid,  or  interspersed  with  petcchise.  The  sudden  disappear- 
aace  of  the  rash,  with  subsidence  of  the  swelling  of  the  face  or  extremities, 
and  depression  of  the  pustules,  followed  by  great  prostration  of  strength, 
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universal  pallor,  gi-eat  anxiety,  oppression  at  the  chest,  syncope,  convul- 
sions, coma,  or  delirium.  A  sudden  increase  of  fiequency  in  the  pulse, 
great  dyspnoea.  Excessive  vomiting  before  the  rash,  and  continued  after 
its  appearance.  Blood  in  the  urine,  and  other  secretions.  Complications 
with  viscei  al  disease,  such  as  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain,  of  the 
throat,  larnyx,  or  lungs,  or  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  suppurations  in 
these  viscera,  or  in  the  joints.    Infancy,  and  advanced  age. 

In  general,  the  fate  of  the  patient  is  determined  in  the  interval  between 
the  eleventh  and  seventeenth  day,  but  death  may  take  place  during  the 
primary  fever.  The  crisis  of  the  secondary  fever  is  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  diarrhoea. 

Sequels. — Abscesses,  ulcers,  boils,  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  sloughing  of  the  skin,  erysipelas,  suppuration  of  the  joints,  result- 
ing in  permanent  lameness;  ophthalmia,  followed  by  blindness  from 
opacity  of  the  cornea ;  deafness,  following  suppuration  of  the  internal 
ear ;  suffocation  from  swelling  of  the  glottis  ;  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  pleurisy,  terminating  in 
empyema ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  hfemoptysis ;  haematuria,  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  kidneys  ;  in  females,  menorrhagia  ; 
in  pregnant  women,  abortion.  Melancholia  followed  by  mania  may 
occur  at  this  period.  During  convalescence,  patients  may  be  attacked 
with  other  prevalent  diseases,  such  as  typhus  fever,  eiybipelas,  and 
hospital  gangrene. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — On  the  skin,  the  eruption  already  described. 
On  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  and  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages,  on  the  mouth,  tongue,  nostrils,  palate,  and  fauces,  on  the  pre- 
puce and  labia,  small  patches  of  false  membrane,  or  of  detached  epithe- 
lium, or  denuded  spots  of  mucous  membrane,  or  actual  pustules.  In 
I'are  cases,  these  appearances  extend  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  intestines.  There  are  traces  of  inflammation  in 
various  internal  organs  ;  the  texture  of  the  viscera  is  often  softened,  and 
putrefaction  makes  rapid  progress. 

Diagnosis. — The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  intense  pain  in  the 
head,  back,  and  loins,  the  sickness,  the  absence  of  the  local  affections  of 
the  other  severe  exanthemata,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  tlie  time, 
and  the  exposure  to  contagion,  aflbid  a  probability  in  favour  of  small- 
pox. The  regular  succession  of  appearances,  and  of  changes  in  the  erup- 
tion, afterwards  renders  the  distinction  easy.  Before  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption  the  diagnosis  is  often  exceedingly  ditRcult.  A  typical  case 
may  be  mistaken  for  relapsing  fever  (page  305) ;  a  modified  form  may 
be  ditliciilt  to  distinguish  fi  om  enteric  fever  (paje  301).  The  primary 
fever  may  be  accompanied  by  profuse  sour-smelling  perspiration,  asso- 
ciated with  general  muscular  pains,  amongst  which  the  lumbar  pain  is 
not  particulaily  regarded  ;  and  we  are  liable  to  mistake  the  disease  for 
rheumatic  fever ;  and  it  is  rheumatic  fever,  without  doubt,  but  there  is 
small-pox  superadded  to  it.  In  the  case  which  has  suggested  these 
remarks,  profuse  sour-smelling  sweat  continued  for  forty-eight  hours 
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before  the  rash  appeared ;  the  muscular  pains  remained  for  two  days 
longer.  In  another  aise  the  eruption  was  preceded  by  a  copious,  finely 
maculated,  fiery  crimson  petechial  rash,  overspreading  the  trunk  and 
upper  parts  of  the  limbs,  and  confluent  at  the  flexures  of  the  arms  and 
thighs  into  vivid  crimson  patches,  surrounded  by  discrete  but  crowded 
petechia.  The  rest  of  the  skin  was  of  a  dusky  crimson  colour,  and  the 
sm-face  was  intensely  hot.  Two  rose-coloured  papules  were  noticed  on 
the  chest :  the  lumbar  pain  was  intolerable.  Twelve  hours  afterwards 
the  eruption  began  to  appear  ;  and,  although  it  was  far  disproportionate 
to  the  petechial  rash,  the  disease  was  of  the  confluent  variety.  At  the 
outset  such  a  case  may  be  mistaken  for  typhus. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  papular  eruption  of  small- 
pox from  an  acute  attack  of  syphilitic  lichen.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
eruption  of  variola,  the  papula  on  the  alse  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip 
give  a  highly  characteristic  appearance  to  the  countenance. 

Mortality. — This  is  influenced  by  three  conditions,  viz.,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  the  neglect  of  vaccination,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
Childhood  and  old  age  both  predispose  to  a  fatal  issue.  According  to 
Mr.  Marson,  patients  of  all  ages  die  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
confluent  form ;  8  per  cent,  when  the  disease  is  semi-confluent ;  and  of 
4  per  cent,  in  the  discrete  variety. 

Annual  fluctuation  considerable,  e.  g.,  in  15  years  (from  1840  to 
1854)  the  number  of  deaths  in  London,  in  a  million  inhabitants,  was  as 
high  as  890  in  1844,  and  as  low  as  225  in  the  year  preceding,  and  only 
87  in  1 853.    This  fluctuation  is  in  part  due  to  recent  legislation. 

Laws  of  Infection. — Communicated  by  contact  or  through  the 
air,  by  the  living  and  dead  body ;  by  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  and 
pustules ;  by  the  dried  scabs ;  or  by  substances  imbued  with  the  vario- 
lous matter.  Infecting  distance  considerable — from  30  to  50  feet,  or 
more.  The  period  at  which  a  patient  begins  to  be  able  to  communicate 
the  affection,  and  at  which  he  ceases  to  be  dangerous  to  others,  has  not 
been  ascertains  i.  It  rarely  occurs  twice  in  the  same  person;  about  one 
per  cent,  it  is  believed  are  liable  to  a  second  attack.  May  attack  the 
foetus  in  utero.  Period  of  incubation. — Usual  dui-ation,  twelve  days  ; 
limits,  ten  to  sixteen  days. 

Treatment.  — Before  the  appearance  of  the  eruptive  fever,  the 
treatment  will  be  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  impend- 
ing disease.  An  emetic  (Form.  220),  followed  by  a  brisk  saline  aperient 
(P'orm.  259),  to  remove  any  offending  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal ; 
local  blt-eding  in  the  plethoric;  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  if  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  run  high  ;  stimulants  in  extreme  nervous  depression  ; 
opium  in  great  nervous  irritability ;  bleeding  and  stimulants  in  conges- 
tion, to  promote  reaction,  and  to  relieve  tlie  circulation.  During  the 
eruptive  fever  the  febrile  symptoms,  if  considerable,  are  to  be  moderated 
by  exposing  the  body  of  the  patient  to  a  cool  atmospheie,  by  frequently 
administering  cold  diluent  fluids,  as  lemonade,  cold  toast-water,  soda- 
water,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time  administering  saline  aperients,  so  as  to 
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keep  the  bowels  loose.  Cold  affusion  may  also  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage when  there  is  much  heat  of  skin;  but  cold  or  tepid  sponging, 
limited  to  the  hands  and  arms,  is  to  be  preferred. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  indications  are  : 
I,  To  moderate  the  fever  when  violent.    II,  To  support  the  strength 
when  deficient.    III.  To  subdue  local  inflammation  and  relieve  occa- 
sional symptoms. 

I.  As  the  fever  at  once  subsides  on  the  appearance  of  copious  perspir- 
ation, our  object  must  be  to  promote  it.  After  an  emetic  we  may  give 
stimulant  diaphoretics  (Form.  229  or  Form.  228),  every  foui-  hours. 
A  full  dose  of  opium  will  generally  be  required  at  bedtime.  The  apart- 
ment must  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated. 

II.  Jf  the  patient's  strength  fail,  he  must  be  supported  by  tonics  or 
stimulants,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  existing  debility.  Quinine, 
or  the  tonic  infusions,  may  be  prescribed  in  the  lesser  degrees  of  weak- 
ness, wine  and  ammonia  in  the  greater.  If  the  patient  is  imtable  and 
restless,  as  well  as  weak,  opium  may  be  combined  with  the  tonic  or 
stimulant. 

III.  Ophthalmia,  if  it  be  severe,  will  require  leeches  to  the  temples. 
In  milder  cases,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  v — ^i)  should  be  ap- 
plied. Olive  oil,  cold  cream,  or  simply  tepid  water,  are  grateful  appli- 
cations to  the  swollen  and  irritable  face. 

If  the  throat  be  attacked,  and  there  be  difficulty  in  swallowing,  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  and  gargles  of  infusions  of  roses  used. 

Determination  to  the  head  or  chest,  or  other  viscera,  must  be  treated 
by  the  remedies  applicable  to  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  same  parts. 
Blisters  and  counter- iiTitants  must  be  cautiously  employed,  especially 
in  those  cases  where  the  skin  is  ah-eady  the  seat  of  inflammation. 

Obstinate  vomiting,  which  sometimes  proves  both  troublesome  and 
dangerous,  is  best  treated  by  effervescent  salines,  with  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum.  If  there  be  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  a  warm  bread-and- 
water  poultice  may  be  applied,  preceded,  in  severe  cases,  by  a  few  leeches. 

If  the  febrile  symptoms  indicate  a  typhous  tendency,  the  treatment 
recommended  in  that  stage  of  continued  fever  should  be  resorted  to. 

If,  after  the  eruptive  fever  has  passed  away,  the  patient  suffer  fi'om 
profuse  sweats,  a  cool  regimen,  and  the  dilute  mineral  acids  in  combin- 
ation with  tonics  (Form.  137),  should  be  given. 

Diarrhoea,  when  excessive,  is  to  be  checked  by  small  doses  of  lauda- 
num (3 — 5  drops),  with  chalk  mixture,  or  by  the  Pulvis  crette  co.  c. 
Opio,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  or  a  scruple  every  tliree  or  four  hours. 

When  the  eruption  suddenly  recedes,  or  the  pocks  sink  and  shrink, 
and  alarming  symptoms,  such  as  rigors,  convulsions,  or  delirium,  super- 
vene, recourse  must  be  had  to  depletion  and  counter-irritants — leeches 
to  the  temples,  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  sinapisms  to  the  feet 
and  leo-s.  The  cold  douche  applied  to  the  head  whilst  tiie  body  is  in 
a  warm  or  vapour  bath,  may  be  used  with  great  benefit. 

The  secondary  fever  requires  the  treatment  of  continued  fever  of  the 
same  type  and  degree  of  severity.  When  much  irritation  is  present  full 
doses  of  opium  are  indicated. 
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In  favourable  cases  little  treatment  is  required  beyond  an  occasional 
saline  aperient,  and  the  avoidance  of  excess  in  diet. 

In  all  cases  of  small-pox  the  warm  bath  should  be  used  repeatedly 
dui'ing  the  convalescence. 

Prevention  of  pitting. — Various  means  have  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose.  All  of  them  consist  either  (1)  in  protecting  the  parts 
from  the  air  ;  or  (2)  in  letting  out  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  before 
the  change  from  lymph  to  pus  ;  or  (3)  in  exciting  common,  in  place  of 
specific,  inflammation. 

1.  To  protect  the  skin  from  the  air,  and  to  give  support  to  the  swollen 
skin,  a  mixtiu'e  of  equal  parts  of  collodion  and  castor-oil  may  be  painted 
over  the  face  in  males,  and  the  face,  neck,  and  arms  in  females. 

2.  Punctui-ing  the  full  vesicles  with  a  fine  needle,  and  absorbing  their 
contents  with  soft  cotton,  is  an  effectual  method,  but  it  is  very  tedious. 

3.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  substance,  or  in  strong  solution,  applied  to  the 
pustules,  is  also  advantageous.  Tincture  of  iodine  has  been  substituted 
for  the  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  and  with  benefit. 


VACCINA— COW-POX,  VACCINATION. 

Synonyms. — Vacciola,  vaccinia,  kine-pox,  vaccine  disease. 

The  benefits  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  as 
a  preventive  of  small-pox,  are  now  universally  admitted. 

Vaccination. — Mode  of  performing  the  operation. — Three  or  four 
punctures  are  to  be  made  near  each  other,  in  one  or  in  both  arms,  about 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Ttie  skin  being  made  tense,  a  sharp 
lancet  is  to  be  inserted  obliquely  downwards,  so  as  to  produce  a  trace  of 
blood.  The  lancet  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  grease,  in  order 
that  the  vaccine  matter  may  adhere  to  it.  When  the  matter  is  taken 
from  the  arm  of  another  child,  the  lancet  should  be  dipped  in  the  lymph 
of  the  vesicle,  and  then  inserted  in  the  punctures.  If  preserved  on  slips 
of  glass,  or  on  points,  it  must  be  first  moistened  by  the  breath. 

description  op  the  areola. 

When  the  operation  has  been  properly  performed,  the  course  of  the 
eruption  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Second  day. — Small  red  spots  appear,  which  feel  hard,  but,  when 
viewed  with  a  magnifier,  are  seen  to  be  vesicular.  Third  or  fourth 
day. — The  spots  are  larger  and  more  perceptible.  Fifth  day. — Small 
pearly  circular  or  oval  vesicles  coiTesponding  to  the  punctures,  and  con- 
taining a  minute  quantity  of  transparent  fluid.  Eiijhth  day. — The 
vesicle  has  attained  its  perfect  form  and  full  size,  with  depressed  surface 
and  raised  margin.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  vesicle  begins  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  circular  rosy  areola,  and  tlie  skin  for  some  distance 
round  it  is  tense  and  painful.  There  is  also  slight  febrile  disturbance. 
Ninth  and  tenth  days. — The  areola  increases,  and  is  often  accompanied 
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by  extensive  erythema  of  the  am,  and  sometimes  by  a  lichenous  erup- 
tion over  the  whole  body.    Eleventh  day. — By  this  time  tlie  vesicle,  if: 
it  have  not  been  opened,  has  burst,  the  areola  has  begun  to  fade,  the 
centre  of  the  vesicle  is  covered  with  a  brown  scab,  which  first  hardens  ^ 
and  blackens,  and  about  the  twentieth  day  falls  off',  leaving  a  deep  marii, 
or  indentation  on  the  skin,  of  a  circular  foi'm,  with  as  many  pits  as  there 
were  cells  in  the  vesicle,  and  proportioned  in  size  to  the  previous  inflam-  - 
mation.    Unless  all  these  appearances  are  observed  the  vaccine  disease 
has  been  imperfectly  communicated,  and  re-vaccination  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Precautions. — The  best  time  for  taking  the  lymph  is  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth  day  ;  after  this  time  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  disease 
will  not  be  properly  communicated  if  there  be  a  chronic  eruption  on  the  • 
firms;  if  scarlatina,  measles,  or  other  cutaneous  disease  supervene;  if; 
dentition,  disordered  bowels,  or  any  other  malady  be  present ;  or  if  any 
cause,  such  as  friction  or  injury,  disturb  the  vesicle.    Sometimes  boils, . 
pustules,  and  leprous  and  impetiginous  eruptions  succeed  the  vaccine 
disease ;  but  this  seldom  happens  when  the  child's  health  is  good  at  the 
time  of  vaccination.    Such  eruptions  are  readily  cured  by  mercurial 
alteratives  and  gentle  aperients. 

Infants  may  be  vaccinated  at  any  time  after  the  sixth  week.  The  age  • 
of  three  months  is  to  be  prefeiTed,  if  the  child  be  healthy. 

As  a  rule,  vaccination  should  be  repeated  eveiy  seven  years  up  to  or  ■ 
a  little  beyond  the  middle  period  of  lite.  Re-vaccination  may,  however, 
be  generally  assumed  to  be  unnecessary  so  long  as  the  person  can  show 
three  well  marked  excavated  scars.  As  it  may  be  practised  without  in- 
convenience, it  may  be  well  to  i-esort  to  it  wlien  epidemics  prevail,  to 
insure  protection  or  to  allay  the  feai-s  of  timid  persons. 

The  best  argument  for  re-vaccination  is  the  result  of  that  operation  . 
in  the  Prussian  aimy.    In  the  year  1841  nearly  45,000  soldiers  were  ■ 
re -vaccinated,  and  though  befoie  that  time  varioloid  disease  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  barracks,  only  eight  cases  occurred  afterwards. 

As  it  is  highly  important  that  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  by 
vaccination  should  be  understood,  the  following  tables  have  been  con- 
structed : — • 

EPIDEMIC  IN  SCOTLAND,  181S-1819.     DK.  JOHN  THOMPSON. 

Unprotected. 

Cases  ...  205 
Deaths  ...  50 
Proportion    .     .   1  in  4 

The  following  table,  reduced  to  an  uniform  scale  of  15,000,  is  founded 
on  the  facts  recorded  by  M.  Favart  during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  which 
took  place  at  Marseilles  in  1828.  The  estimated  population  under  30 
years  of  age  was  40,000,  of  whom  30,000  had  been  vaccinated,  2,000 
had  had  casual  small-pox,  or  small-pox  by  inoculation,  and  8,000  were 
unprotected. 


Small-pox  Small- pos-after 

second  time.  Vaccination. 

71  310 

8  1 

1  in  23  1  in  310 
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MARSEILLES. — EPIDEMIC  OF  1828. — ESTIMATED  POPULATION, 

40,000. 

TT  i  .  J  Previous  small-pox  ir„„„i„„j„j 
Unprotected.  inoculated.  Vaccinated. 

Estimated  number  .     .  15,000  15,000  15,000 

Attacked    ....  7,500  150  2,000 

Died   1,875  30  10 

Proportion  attacked     .  1  in  2  1  in  100  1  in  15 

Proportion  of  deaths  to")     ^  .    .  i  •    k  i  ir\A 

{,    .  >    1  m  4  1  m  5  1  m  100 

attacks  .     .     .  .) 

In  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  during  the  11  years  1841-1851,  there 
were  4,091  admissions  with  small-pox,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Patients. 

Kot  alleging  any  protection  .  .  .  1,722 
Alleging  prior  small-pox   ....  36 

„       vaccination,  but  no  scars  .     .  166 

„       vaccination,  and  scars     .     .  2,167 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  vaccination,  though 
a  less  complete  protection  against  attacks  of  small-pox  than  inoculation 
or  a  pi'evious  attack  of  the  disease,  is  the  best  existing  protection  against 
a  fatal  attack. 


Deaths. 

Mortality 

per  cent. 

G29 

37 

6 

17 

56 

34 

147 

7 

VARICELLA— THE  CHICKEN-POX. 

Synonyms. — Swine-pox,  Bastard-pox,  Gland-pox,  Crystalli. 

Definition. — A  contagious  and  infectious  disease  ushered  in  by 
slight  febrile  symptoms,  followed  by  a  vesicular  eruption  which  gene- 
rally runs  its  course  in  five  days. 

Symptoms. — .Within  twenty-four  hours  after  slight  symptoms  of 
fever,  such  as  lassitude,  loss  of  sleep,  wandering  pains,  and  loss  of 
appetite,  an  eruption  appears ;  first  on  the  back,  consisting  of  small 
reddish  pimples,  much  resembling  the  first  appearance  of  small-pox. 
On  the  second  day,  the  red  pimples  have  become  small  vesicles,  contain- 
ing a  colourless  fluid,  and  sometimes  a  yellowish  transparent  liquor. 
On  the  third,  the  vesicles  arrive  at  maturity.  Soon  after,  the  fluid  be- 
comes extravasated  by  spontaneous  or  accidental  rupture  of  the  tender 
vesicles,  or  they  collapse  and  dry ;  whichever  happens,  a  thin  dark- 
brown  or  yellowish  scab  is  formed.  Pus  is  never  Ibrmed,  as  in  variola. 
Generally  before  the  Jifih  day  the  eruption  disappears,  without  leaving 
behind  it  any  cicatrix  or  mark. 

Cause. — Predisposing.  Infancy  and  childhood.  —  Exciting.  Con- 
tagion. 

Diagnosis. — Fi  om  variola.    By  the  sliglit  fever  ;  by  the  short  in- 
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teiTal  (24  hours)  between  the  first  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  the 
rash ;  by  the  pimples  first  appearing  on  the  back  ;  by  the  foim  and 
condition  of  the  eiuption,  wliich  is  never  pustular  nor  depressed ;  by 
the  sepai'ation  of  the  scaly  scabs  about  the  fifth  day,  when  the  eruption 
in  variola  is  only  just  completed.  From  modified  small-pox  by  the 
absence  of  pits  from  all  the  vesicles. 

Prognosis. — Highly  favourable. 

Laws  of  Infection. — The  infection  is  less  powerful  than  that  of 
the  other  febrile  exanthemata,  and  the  infecting  distance  probably  small. 
The  disease,  as  a  general  rule,  affects  the  system  only  once.  The  latent 
period  is  probably  considerable. 

Treatment. — This  complaint  seldom  requires  the  aid  of  medicine. 
Gentle  saline  aperients  may  be  prescribed,  combined  with  small  doses  of 
tartar-emetic,  if  the  fever  should  happen  to  exceed  its  usual  moderate 
standard.    The  treatment  may  be  terminated  by  a  warm  bath. 


RUBEOLA— THE  MEASLES. 
Synonym. — Morbilli . 

Definition. — A  continued  contagious  and  infectious  fever,  com- 
mencing with  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  followed,  about  the  fourth  day, 
by  a  peculiar  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Varieties. — 1.  Rubeola  vulgaris ;  2.  Rubeola  maligna ;  3.  Rubeola 
sine  catarrho. 

1.  rubeola  vulgaris. 

Synonyms. — Morbilli  vulgares ;  Morbilli  mitiores. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  premonitory  symptoms  are  those  of  catan  h.  After 
rigors  and  flushes,  lassitude,  heaviness,  pain  in  the  head  and  drowsi- 
ness there  are  ringing  cough,  hoarseness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fre- 
quent sneezing,  itching  of  the  face,  smarting  of  the  eyes,  and  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  with  copious  secretion  of  watery  fluid  from  the  eyes  and 
nostrils  ;  nausea  or  vomiting,  thirst,  furred  tongue,  frequent  pulse,  and 
the  general  symptoms  of  fever.  On  the  fourth,  but  sometimes  as  early 
as  the  third,  or  as  late  as  the  fifth  day,  small  red  circular  spots,  resem- 
bling flea-bites,  appear,  first  on  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities, 
then  on  the  trunk,  and  afterwards  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  three 
crops  of  the  eruption  are  commonly  separated  by  an  interval  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  spots  are  generally  in  crescentic  clusters,  of  a  deep- 
red  colour,  do  not  rise  into  visible  pimples,  but  are  found  by  the  touch 
to  project  slightly  above  the  surface.  Sometimes,  however,  the  spots 
are  distinctly  papular,  and,  at  the  height  of  the  eruption,  vesicular. 
About  the  eighth  day,  but  sometimes  as  early  as  tlie  fifth  or  sixth,  the 
colour  of  the  rash  begins  to  fade ;  first  upon  the  face,  neck,  and  arms, 
then  upon  the  trunk,  and  lastly  on  the  legs  :  and,  in  a  day  or  two  more, 
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the  eruption  entirely  disappears,  with  a  mealy  or  furfuraceous  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle.  At  this  period  diarrhosa  sometimes  sets  iu.  The 
fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms  subside  at  the  same  tmie,  and  the  expec- 
toration changes  from  a  transparent  mucus  to  an  ojiaque- whitish  or 
yellowish -white  sputum. 

The  catarrhal  and  febrile  symptoms  sometimes  subside  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash  ;  but  in  most  cases  they  increase,  and  are  often  accom- 
panied by  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  cough  becomes  troublesome,  and 
the  breathing  short,  frequent,  and  wheezy.  The  stethoscope  reveals 
bronchitis  more  or  less  diffuse.    Pneumonia  occasionally  supervenes. 

The  usual  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  nine  to  twelve  days.  The 
patient  often  convalesces  very  slowly. 

2.  RUBEOLA  MALIGNA. 

Synonyms. — Morbilli  nigri ;  Morbilli  graviores. 

This  form  is  ushered  in  by  more  severe  premonitory  symptoms,  and 
soon  assumes  the  typhous  character.  The  eruption  appears  early,  but 
irregularly,  alternately  receding  and  reappearing.  It  assumes  a  dark 
or  livid  hue  (rubeola  nigra),  and  is  often  interspersed  with  petechias. 
The  fauces  are  of  a  dusky-red  or  claret  colour.  All  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated ;  there  is  great  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  with  dark  offen- 
sive stools ;  delirium  is  present,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  pas- 
sages is  gi'avely  affected,  croup  and  severe  pneumonia  are  imminent,  and 
the  patient  may  die  asphyxiated  by  the  congestion  of  the  lungs,  or  ex- 
hausted by  diarrhoea,  or  comatose  from  the  severity  of  the  head-affection. 

3.  RUBEOLA  SINE  CATARRHO. 

In  rare  instances  the  primaiy  fever  and  eruption  show  themselves  in 
a  mild  form,  without  the  accompanying  catairhiil  symptoms.  On  the 
other  hand,  cases  are  believed  to  occur  in  which  a  lever,  resembling 
in  character  and  duration  that  of  measles,  takes  place  with  ciitarrhal 
symptoms,  but  without  the  rash. 

Cause. — Predisposing.  Infancy  and  childhood  ;  but  the  disease  may 
occur  at  any  age.  The  seasons  of  wintei-  and  spring. — Exciting.  A 
specific  contagion,  of  which  patients  are  generally  susceptible  only  once 
during  their  lives. 

Mortality. — This  varies  in  different  epidemics  from  1  in  3  to  1  in 
40,  the  average  being  1  in  15.  Annual  fluctuations  considerable  ;  e.g., 
1,122  deaths  in  London  in  one  million  inhabitants  in  1845,  and  only 
249  deaths  in  1852. 

Laws  of  Infection. — The  disease  spreads  by  fomites  and  through 
the  air ;  it  may  also  be  communicated  by  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by 
serum  from  the  vesicles  mixed  with  the  rash.  It  very  rarely  occurs  a 
second  time.  The  period  of  incubation  is  believed  to  be  fiom  6  to  16 
days  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated 
during  the  primary  fever. 
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Diagnosis. — Fi'om  Scarlatina  by  the  darker  hue  of  tlie  rash,  the 
crescentic  arrangement  of  the  patches,  and  its  appearance,  as  a  general 
rule,  on  or  about  the  fourth,  instead  of  the  second  day.  Also  by  the 
marked  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  the  severe  afiectioa  of 
the  throat ;  by  its  shorter  course ;  and  by  its  less  fatal  character.  From 
Roseola,  by  the  catarrhal  symptoms ;  and  by  the  greater  severity  of  the 
fever.    From  Typhus,  see  page  293. 

Prognosis. — Generally  favourable,  excepting  in  the  malignant  form. 
— Favourable.  The  febrile  and  other  symptoms  slight;  moderate 
diarrhoea;  epistaxis;  early  and  free  expectoration  ;  a  moist  skin  when 
the  eruption  appears. —  Unfavourable.  A  high  degree  of  fever;  hot 
and  dry  skin;  hurried  and  difficult  breathing;  flushed  countenance. 
The  fever  increasing  after  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and  assuming  the 
form  of  hectic,  or  of  typhus ;  great  pain  in  the  head  and  eyes ;  shooting 
pains  in  the  chest;  symptoms  of  pneumonia  or  cynanche  ;  convulsions  ; 
a  rapid  and  small  pulse ;  co-existence  with  whooping-cough  ;  delirium, 
or  coma ;  continued  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  ;  a  livid  hue  of  the  skin. 

Sequel.e, — Pneumonia,  oadema  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy,  croup,  bron- 
chitis, phthisis ;  diarrhcea,  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  ophthal- 
mia, abscesses  in  the  ear,  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  parotid,  sub- 
maxillary or  cervical  glands ;  aphthse  and  gangrene  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  ;  whooping-cough. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Mai-ks  of  inflammation  in  the  internal  organs, 
especially  the  air-passages  and  lungs. 

Treatment.  Indications. — I.  To  diminish  inflammatory  action. 
II.  To  relieve  urgent  symptoms. 

I.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  about  70°  Fahr,  and 
uniform,  and  currents  of  colder  air  must  be  carefully  excluded.  The 
diet  should  consist  of  thin  gruel,  milk  and  water,  or  beet-tea  containing 
a  little  bread  or  vermicelli. 

The  action  of  the  skin  should  be  encouraged,  and  bronchial  or  pneu- 
monic irritation  alleviated  by  the  application  of  large  hot  poultices  of 
linseed  meal,  with  or  without  a  little  mustard,  to  the  throat  and  chest. 

The  bowels  should  be  freely  relieved  by  an  active  purgative,  such  as 
from  gr.  xv  to  gr.  xl  of  compound  jalap  powder. 

When  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  and  more  especially  when  there 
is  a  threatening  of  local  inflammation,  tartar-emetic  must  be  given  in 
nauseating  doses,  at  short  intervals. 

II.  In  milder  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  administer  saline  refri- 
gerants and  diaphoi'etics  in  combination  with  squills  or  ipecacuanha 
(Form.  243). 

Lemonade  linseed  tea,  a  decoction  of  figs  in  milk,  or  barley-water, 
should  be  liberally  supi^ied,  as  they  are  grateful  to  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane.    Initiations  of  steam  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

If  need  be,  we  must  administer  sedatives  to  counteract  restlessness 
and  encourage  sleep.  A  combination  of  henbane  and  opium  will  be 
most  suitable  for  these  purposes.  M 
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If  there  be  much  heat,  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  a  hot  bath  should  be 
given. 

Pneumonia,  diarrhcea,  whooping-cough,  or  any  other  complication, 
must  be  treated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

The  mahgnant  form  of  the  disease  must  be  treated  generally,  as  low 
ifever  (see  Typhus),  with  special  reference  to  the  bronchial  affection. 

When  the  eruption  disappears  before  the  proper  period,  and  convul- 
sions, great  anxiety,  or  deUrium  talce  place,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
restore  the  eruption  to  the  skin,  by  the  immediate  use  of  the  hot  bath, 
the  application  of  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  chest  and  feet,  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  of  warm  wine  and  water,  ammonia,  camphor,  tether,  or  other 
appropriate  stimulants. 

During  convalescence,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  the  bowels  regu- 
lated, and  the  dress  warm.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure 
to  cold,  and  draughts  of  cold  air. 

Prophylaxis. — The  same  precautions  are  required  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  contagion,  as  in  the  case  of  other  contagious  maladies. 
Inoculation  with  blood  taken  from  the  patches,  with  the  serum  of  the 
vesicles,  when  the  eruption  is  vesicular,  or  with  the  secretion  of  the  con- 
junctiva, has  been  practised  with  some  advantage.  The  cases  which 
have  followed  inoculation  have  been  mild  and  favourable. 


SCARLATINA— SCARLET  FEVER. 

Definition. — A  continued  contagious  and  infectious  fever,  accom- 
panied by  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  by  a  scarlet  eruption  on  the 
skin,  setting-in  on  or  about  the  second  day,  and  terminating  in  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle. 

''  Species. — 1.  Scarlatina  simples  ;  2.  Scarlatina  anginosa ;  3.  Scar- 
latina maligna;  4.  Scarlatina  sine  eruptione. 

1.  SCARLATINA  SIMPLEX. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  characterised  by  the  slight  affection  of 
the  throat.  It  sets  in  with  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever 
— ^viz.,  cold  chills,  shivering,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  with 
pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  thirst,  hot  skin,  frequent  pulse,  rest- 
lessness, and  sleeplessness.  On  the  second  day,  in  most  cases,  a  bright 
scarlet  efflorescence  is  perceptible  on  the  face,  neck,  and  arms,  whence  it 
extends  over  the  trunk  and  limbs.  At  first  it  consists  of  innumerable 
red  points,  which  soon  coalesce,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  the  redness 
becomes  universal;  but  is  peculiarly  distinct  at  the  bends  of  the  joints, 
on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  hips  and  loins.  The  skin  is  rendered 
pale  by  pressure,  but  the  colour  immediately  returns.  After  one  or 
tu,-o  days,  the  efflorescence  again  becomes  partial,  is  arranged  in  large 
irregular  patches,  and  does  not  disappear  on  pressure.   The  skin  is  per- 
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ceptibly  rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  some  instances  is  studded  with  small 
miliary  vesicles.  The  rash  generally  begins  to  decline  on  the  is 
very  indistinct  on  the  sixth,  and  wholly  disappears  by  the  eighth  day. 
Desquamation  of  the  cuticle  generally  begins  on  the  parts  first  afected 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  and  soon  extends  to  the  entire  body. 
The  cuticle  separates  as  a  scurf  from  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  in  large 
scales  from  the  hands  and  feet.  The  desquamation  is  oiten  accompanied 
by  great  itching,  irritation,  and  tenderness. 

The  eruption  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  sore  throat,  and  some 
difficulty  of  swallowing  ;  and,  on  inspection,  the  tonsils  are  found  slightly 
enlarged  and  inflamed,  and  coated  with  a  white  tenacious  mucus.  The 
eyelids,  lips,  edges  of  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  pharynx  and  nostrils,  are 
also  of  a  red  colour.  The  papillaj  of  the  tongue  are  elongated,  and 
project  as  bright-red  points  through  the  white  mucus  which  covers  its 
surface  ;  or  the  whole  tongue  is  of  a  bright-red  colour  with  prominent 
papillae.  In  the  first  case  it  resembles  a  white  strawberry ;  in  the 
second  a  red  one. 

The  fever  does  not  abate  on  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  subsides 
with  it,  leaving,  in  most  cases,  great  debility  behind  it.  The  pulse  is 
generally  A^ery  frequent  (120  or  130),  and  the  skin  very  hot  (105°, 
106°,  and  even  112°  Fahrenheit).  There  is  generally  some  increase  of 
fever  at  night,  with  slight  delirium,  even  in  favoui-able  cases.  The 
bowels  are  frequently  confined,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  -re  not  very 
uncommon.  The  urine  is  often  scanty  and  high-colom-ed,  and,  in  the 
decline  of  the  disease,  generally  contains  albumen. 

Although  the  eruption  in  scarlet  fever  usually  occurs  on  the  second 
day,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  On  the  one  hand  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  rash  appears  much  earlier  than  the  second  day,  as  in 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  who  felt  ill  for  the  first  time  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  had  the  eruption  full  out  upon  him  before  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever, 
cases  are  constantly  occurring  in  which  there  is  slight  sore  throat,  and 
a  suspicious  appeai'ance  of  tongue,  with  little  disturbance  of  health  for 
three,  four,  or  five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  eruption  makes 
its  appearance,  and  the  disease  generally  runs  a  mild  couise.  These 
cases  present  some  difficulty ;  but  however  slight  the  other  symptoms 
may  be,  there  is  always  during  this  latent  period  a  very  frequent,  full, 
and  peculiarly  compressible  pulse.  Whenever  this  pulse  exists,  some 
febrile  disease  (and  scarlatina,  if  rife  at  the  time)  may  be  confidently 
looked  for.  (G.) 

2.  SCARLATINA  ANGINOSA. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  scarlatina  simplex,  but  in  an  aggravated  form, 
with  a  more  severe  affection  of  the  throat  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  submaxillary  glands  are  enlarged  and  painful  to  the  touch  ;  the 
soft  palate,  uvula,  tonsils,  and  pharynx,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are 
of  a  florid  red  colour,  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate  much  swollen,  and  the 
uvula  enlarged  and  lengthened.  A  thick  mucus  collects  at  the  back  of 
the  throat,  and  proves  very  troublesome  to  the  patient,  and  specks  are 
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often  observed  resemtling  the  sloughs  in  cynanche  maligna  ;  yet  ulcera- 
tion seldom  takes  place,  and  when  it  does  occur,  is  supeificial.  Smooth 
yellow  patches  of  fibrous  exsudation  frequently  form  over  the  inflamed, 
excoriated,  or  ulcerated  tonsils  or  pillars  of  the  fauces,  in  all  respects 
resembling  the  exsudation  of  diphtheria.  The  mouth  is  opened  with 
difBculty,  there  is  great  pain  in  swallowing,  and  liquids  often  l  eturn 
through  the  nostrils.  The  tongue  is  very  red,  and  its  papillse  are  very 
prominent.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  mucous. membrane  of 
the  nose,  and  through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  ears,  followed  by  thin 
purulent  discharge  from  those  parts.  The  skin  is  of  a  deeper  colour, 
and  the  eruption  spreads  more  rapidly  over  the  sui'face. 

Not  unfrequently,  after  a  few  days'  amendment,  an  unaccountable 
languor  and  debility  supervene;  the  pulse  is  accelerated  ;  the  sleep  is 
disturbed;  the  appetite  is  lost;  the  secretion  of  urine  is  nearly  sup- 
pressed ;  and  drop>ical  effusions  take  place  into  the  limbs,  abdomen,  or 
chest,  or  in  several  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time. 

3.  SCARLATINA  MALIGNA. 

Symptoms.' — The  tonsils,  though  less  swollen  than  in  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa,  are  of  a  deeper  red  colour,  and  soon  become  the  seat  of  rapid, 
extensive,  and  deep  ulcers,  interspersed  with  dark  sloughs,  which  are 
detached  slowly,  leaving  deep  l  agged  sores,  which  heal  with  difficulty. 
Ashy  ulcers  also  form  on  the  interior  of  the  cheek.  The  inflammation,  ex- 
tending into  the  nostrils,  causes  a  thin  acrid  discharge,  which  excoriates 
the  lip  and  inflames  the  parts  over  which  it  flows,  and  the  salivary 
glands  are  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  The  eruption  appears  late,  in 
irregular  patches  of  a  paler  colour,  which  sometimes  disappear  suddenly. 
The  other  symptoms  are  those  of  the  typhous  form  of  continued  fever. 

4.  SCARLATINA  SINE  ERUPTIONE,  OR  S.  LATENS. 

Sometimes  the  disease  assumes  so  mild  a  form  as  altogether  to  escape 
detection  till  some  sequela,  such  as  general  anasarca,  appears  to  declare 
that  the  slight  indisposition,  "  a  feverish  cold,"  was  an  attack  of  scar- 
latina. We  must  be  careful  not  to  overlook  such  cases,  as,  from  want  of 
proper  nursing  and  precautions,  the  consequences  they  entail  are  as  bad 
as,  or  even  worse  than,  those  of  a  severe  form  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  had  scarlet  fever  in  its  usual 
form,  when  again  exposed  to  the  contagion,  to  have  the  characteristic  sore 
throat  succeeding  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms,  but  no  eruption. 
Desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  however,  occurs  in  some  of  these  cases, 
where  no  distinct  rash  has  appeared  on  the  skin.  Such  persons  are 
capable  of  communicating  the  common  type  of  the  disease. 

Duration  of  Scarlet  Fever. — In  cases  of  ordinary  severity,  the 
first  state  (from  the  commencement  to  the  appearance  of  the  rash) 
twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy-two  hours;  the  second  stage  (from 
the  appearance  of  the  rash  to  its  subsidence)  from  six  to  eight  days,  and 
the  third  stage  (from  the  disa})pearauce  of  the  rash  till  the  recovery  of 
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the  patient )  from  a  few  days  to  two  or  three  weeks.  Entire  duration 
of  the  disease  from  eight  days  to  thirty  days,  or  more. 

Sequelte. — Acute  desquamative  nephritis,  with  anasarca,  and  occa- 
sionally with  other  dropsical  affections,  such  as  ascites,  liydrothorax, 
hydrocephalus,  and  hydropericardium.  These  diseases  piften  follow  the 
mildest  attacks.  The  other  sequela  show  themsel  ves  mostly  after  attacks 
of  scarlatina  anginosa  or  maligna.  They  are  the  following : — Pain  and 
swelling  of  the  larger  joints,  with  formation  of  serum,  or  pus ;  scrofu- 
lous afiectious;  discharge  from  the  nostrils;  discharge  from  tlie  ears, 
and  permanent  deafness  ;  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck ;  trouble- 
some ulcers  of  the  tongue,  pharynx,  or  epiglottis ;  croup ;  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  and  eyelids ;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  internal  viscera 
or  of  their  serous  investments ;  abscess  of  the  testis ;  mortification  of 
the  face,  lower  extremities,  and  pudenda ;  also  of  portions  of  the  integu- 
ments on  which  the  patient  has  lain ;  troublesome  diarrhcea.  Abscess 
of  the  brain  is  a  remote  result  of  some  cases  of  scarlatina  which  have 
been  followed  by  pain  and  suppuration  of  the  ear.  The  membrana  tym- 
pani  and  small  bones  of  the  ear  are  destroyed,  suppuration  is  set  up  in 
the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  necrosis  occurs,  and  the 
neighboming  veins  may  become  implicated  and  lead  to  purulent  deposits 
in  the  brain,  indicated  by  intolerable  pain  in  the  con'esponding  part  of 
the  head,  quickly  followed  by  coma,  preceded  or  not  by  convulsions. 

Terminations. — In  complete  recovery.  In  complete  recovery  after 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  sequelse.  In  imperfect  recovery,  the  patient 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  one  of  these  sequelse.  In  profound  coma  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  rash,  followed  by  death  in  twenty-fom*  hours, 
as  if  from  the  effects  of  a  strong  narcotic  poison ;  violent  delirium  during 
the  first  five  days  of  the  fever.  In  death  on  the  first,  second,  or  thu'd 
day,  with  incessant  vomiting,  or  dian-hcea,  or  the  two  combined.  In 
death  at  more  advanced  periods  of  the  disease  from  exhaustion,  or  fi"om 
the  effect  of  any  of  the  sequelse. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — Ulceration  and  purulent  collections 
in  the  tonsils,  with  traces  of  inflammation  extending  from  the  fauces 
through  the  oesophagus,  and  sometimes  through  the  whole  alimentaiy 
canal.  Congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Inflammation  and 
swelling  of  the  joints.  If  the  patient  die  from  delirium  and  coma,  great 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  wiU  be  found. 

Causes. — Predisposing,  Bad  food  and  water, — Exciting.  A  spe- 
cific contagion. 

Mortality. — The  deatlis  in  London  in  a  million  of  the  population 
vary  from  350  to  2130,  and  average  900.  The  fluctuations  from  year 
to  year  are  considerable,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  in  different  years  lias 
varied  in  the  followmg  proiwrtions :  1,  2,  3,  6,  10,  16,  and  25  jjer  cent. 

Laws  of  Infection, — The  disease  spreads  by  contagion  and  through 
the  air  ;  its  infecting  distance  is  considerablp  ;  it  lingers  in  the  same 
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place  longer  than  other  infectious  diseases ;  it  rarely  attacks  the  same 
person  more  than  once,  but  may  occur  a  second  and  even  a  third  time ; 
it  may  be  communicated  by  inoculation  of  the  contents  of  the  vesicles 
which  are  sometimes  blended  with  the  rash  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  com- 
municable before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and  for  as  much  as  three 
weeks  after  its  disappearance.    It  prevails  constantly. 

Period  op  Incubation. — From  a  few  hours,  or  two  or  three  days, 
to  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.    It  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  five  days. 

Diagnosis.  —  Scarlatina  may  co-exist  with  Enteric  fever.  From 
measles  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  cough,  sneezing,  and  coryza ; 
by  the  affection  of  the  throat ;  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  tiie  tongue  ; 
by  the  bi'ighter  hue  and  greater  extent  and  less-defined  form  of  the 
eruption :  by  the  occurrence  of  the  rash  in  most  cases  on  the  second 
instead  of  on  the  fourth  day.  The  great  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the 
high  temperature  of  the  skin  are  also  highly  characteristic  of  scarlet 
fever,  as  are  secondary  dropsy,  affections  of  the  joints,  and  mortifications. 
From  most  cutaneous  disorders  by  the  extent  of  the  eruption,  the  sore 
throat,  and  the  fever.  A  supposed  hybrid  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
has  been  described  under  the  term  Rotheln.  It  is  scarlatina  j?^MS  cough, 
hoarseness,  and  lachrymation ;  symptoms  which  assimilate  the  disease 
to  measles,  but  which  are  due  to  the  presence  of  scarlatinal  eruption  on 
the  mucous  membranes.  The  eruption  on  the  skin  is  usually  excessive 
in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

Some  cases  of  scarlatina  which  soon  lapse  into  profound  coma  may  be 
mistaken  for  narcotic  poisoning,  but  the  skin  in  such  cases  of  fever  is 
usually  as  red  as,  or  even  redder  than,  a  boiled  lobster. 

For  the  distuiction  between  Scaiiatina  and  Diphtheria,  see  Diphtheria. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  symptoms.  The  concomitant  fever  purely 
inflammatory,  and  slight  affection  of  the  throat ;  remission  of  the  febrile 
symptoms,  and  of  the  affection  of  the  throat,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption ;  epistaxis ;  diarrhoea ;  or  other  critical  discharge.  [In  one  case, 
I  have  known  all  the  threatening  symptoms  pass  away,  after  a  profuse 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils  (G.).]  Unfavourable  symptoms. 
Early  nausea  and  vomiting ;  the  fauces  of  a  dark-red  or  pm-ple  colour, 
without  swelling ;  ash-coloui'ed  or  brown  specks,  soon  becoming  ulcerated, 
or  terminating  in  gangrene  {cynanche  maligna)  ;  a  brown  tongue  ;  great 
prostration  of  sti-ength ;  early  occurrence  of  delirium ;  coma ;  high  fever 
after  the  period  of  desquamation ;  dyspnoea,  and  stridulous  voice,  indi- 
cating the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx  and  trachea  ;  acute  pain 
in  the  ear,  with  deafness  and  purulent  discharge  ;  acrid  discharge  from 
the  nose ;  obstinate  dryness  of  the  skin  ;  a  fresh  efHorescence  and  increase 
of  fever;  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  rash,  or  a  livid  hue.  The 
pregnant,  and  especially  the  puerperal  state,  and  teething. 

A  favourable  convalescence  may  be  expected  when  the  pulse  falls  much 
below  its  natural  frequency  in  health ;  and  a  marked  improvement  is 
generally  indicated  by  a  fall  of  the  pulse  at  night  as  compared  with  its 
frequency  in  the  morning.  A  frequent  pulse  continuing  when  the  urgent 
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symptoms  have  subsided  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  lingering  conva- 
lescence or  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms.  (G.) 

Treatment. — A  moderate  and  equable  temperature,  about  60°  Fahr. ; 
a  clean  and  spacious  apartment ;  a  light  diet  without  animal  food ;  cool- 
ing acidulated  liquors  for  common  drink,  and  the  saline  draught  as 
medicine ;  gentle  aperients,  more  particularly  towards  the  decline  of  the 
eruption.  The  treatment  may  be  advantageously  commenced  with  an 
emetic  (Form.  220),  followed  by  a  saline  aperient,  or  by  a  full  dose  of 
castor-oil. 

If  the  constitution  be  robust  and  there  be  much  fever,  we  may  admi- 
nister nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  heat  of  the  body  is  great,  and  persistent,  and  the  skin  dry, 
the  patient  should  be  immersed  for  ten  minutes  in  a  hot  bath,  and  saline 
diaphoretics  given. 

When  severe  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  present,  with  much  ex- 
ternal tenderness,  and  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  from  six  to  twelve 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  followed  by  a  large  wann 
bread-and- water  poultice,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  In  milder  cases  a 
bread-and-mustard  poultice,  or  stimulating  infrictions,  applied  to  the 
same  part,  are  necessary.  A  strong  solution  (5  grs.  to  3i.)  of  nitrate 
of  silver  should  be  applied  twice  a  day  to  the  inflamed  fauces.  Acidu- 
lated gargles  (such  as  the  compound  infusion  of  roses  with  an  excess  of 
acid)  may  be  used  to  clear  the  throat ;  and  if  the  discharge  be  offensive, 
gargles  of  chlorine  or  permanganate  of  potash  will  be  required.  The 
following  is  a  very  useful  form  : — Dissolve  3ii  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  add  ^ss.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  water 
to  ^vi.  This  gargle  may  be  swallowed.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease 
the  patient's  failing  strength  often  requires  the  use  of  4  or  6  oz.  of  wine 
daily.    The  diaphoretics  should  be  persevei'ed  with. 

At  the  decline  of  the  eruption  tonics  are  required,  of  which  quinine 
is  the  best ;  and  a  nutritious  diet  with  wine,  in  moderate  quantity. 
But  if  the  skin  continue  dry  and  hot  dm-ing  desquamation,  we  must 
induce  sweat  by  the  appropriate  means.  For  a  full  fortnight  after  des- 
quamation the  patient  should  be  kept  warm  in  the  house,  unless  the 
external  air  be  dry  and  mild.  A  sudden  chill  arrests  the  action  of  the 
skin  and  leads  to  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  About  the  time  when  des- 
quamation sets  in  a  little  albumen  is  generally  contained  in  the  urine, 
and  disappears  after  a  day  or  two.  If  it  persist  and  increase,  we  must 
resort  to  the  hot  bath,  and  keep  the  patient  in  bed.  Scarlatina,  which 
assumes  at  any  part  of  its  course  the  typhous  character,  is  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  requires  the  employment  of  tonics,  such  as  mineral  acids, 
combined  with  quinine  or  bark,  and  stimulants  in  large  and  repeated 
doses,  as  recommended  in  typhus  fever.  When  the  throat  is  covered 
with  sloughs,  stimulating  and  disinfecting  gargles  must  be  used  very 
often ;  and  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  frequently 
applied  to  the  thi-oat. 

Chlorate  of  potash  (a  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water)  may  be  taken  as  a 
drink  in  cases  of  severe  scarle t. fever ;  or  it  may  be  taken  with  hydro- 
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cliloric  acid  in  the  proportions  recommended  for  the  gargle,  and  in  ^ss. 
doses. 

Complications  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  existing  state  of  system. 
Swelling  of  the  joints  is  best  treated  by  hot  fomentations.  Dropsy, 
following  scarlatina,  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  (See  Dropsy 
and  Renal  Diseases.) 

Proper  aperients,  tonics,  nutritious  diet,  warm  clothing,  and  cautious 
avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  must  be  employed  and  observed 
after  recovery  from  this  disease. 

Prophylaxis. — As  the  disease  is  highly  contagious,  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  required  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  as  are  recommended 
in  typhus  fever.  (See  p.  294  ;  see  also  the  precautions  given  under 
"  Nursing,"  p.  254.) 


DIPHTHERIA— DIPHTHERITIS. 

Definition — A  contagious  and  infectious  disease,  manifested  by 
inflammation  of  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  and  respiratory 
passages,  and  accompanied  by  fibrinous  exsudation. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  invades  the  system  most  insidiously,  and  it 
may  be  fully  developed  when  the  patient  is  still  unconscious  of  any  affec- 
tion of  the  throat.  Generally,  however,  a  little  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
soreness  of  the  throat,  and  slight  difficulty  of  deglutition,  are  complained 
of,  and,  on  inquiry,  we  may  learn  that  the  patient  has  been  feeling  a 
little  weak  and  out  of  sorts  for  two  or  three  days.  Sometimes  there  is 
considerable  constitutional  disorder,  indicated  by  chilliness,  nausea,  and 
diarrhoea,  with  mental  depression  and  bodily  weakness.  The  skin  may 
be  hot  and  dry,  or  cool  and  bathed  in  perspii-ation,  or  natural.  The 
pidse  varies  accordingly.  On  examining  the  back  of  the  mouth,  the 
isthmus  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  altogether  or  in  part,  are  seen  to  be 
swollen  and  of  a  dark  claret  colour,  and,  sooner  or  later  (in  from  twel\  e 
to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  commencement  of  throat  affection),  a 
smooth,  tough,  yellowish-grey,  thickish  layer  of  lymph,  lesembling 
wetted  felt  or  washleather,  is  formed  over  a  portion  of  the  inflamed  and 
dusky  surface.  Sometimes  a  tonsil  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  exsuda- 
tion, whence  it  spreads  to  other  parts.  Sometimes  the  soft  palate  or 
one  of  its  arches  is  the  starting-point.  But  it  may  flrst  appear  ou  any 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  contiguous  to  these  parts.  Occasion- 
ally the  exsudation  makes  its  appearance  simultaneously  at  several  points. 
Wherever  it  appears  it  tends  to  enlarge,  and  may  spread  down  the  oeso- 
phagus into  the  stomach,  or,  what  is  more  dangerous  still,  it  may  in- 
volve the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  thence  extend  along  the 
trachea  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  about  three  days  the  whole  of  the 
inflamed  surface  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph.  If  there  be 
any  open  ulcers  on  the  skin,  they  are  liable  to  become  covered  with 
diphtheritic  exsudation.  The  exsudation  is  composed  of  tough  fibrinous 
substance ;  rarely  soft  and  pulpy :  detached  with  some  difficulty,  and, 
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when  separated,  exposing  a  smooth  bleeding  surface,  on  which  the  exsti- 
dation  re-forms  in  a  few  hours.  We  know  that  the  larynx  is  implicated 
by  the  change  in  the  voice.  It  is  rough  and  husky,  or  there  may  be 
simply  aphonia,  and  the  patient  speaks  in  a  whisper.  The  breathing 
may  suddenly  become  croupy  or  stridulous,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  pro- 
minent, the  conjunctiva  injected,  and  the  supi'a-sternal  and  supra-clavi- 
cular depressions  sucked  inwards.  Within  a  few  hours  from  the  acces- 
sion of  these  symptoms  the  patient  may  die  suffocated. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  pharyngeal  disease  there  is  pain  and 
difficulty  in  deglutition.  In  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  pain  is  absent, 
for  the  parts  have  lost  their  delicate  sensation. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares  participates  in  the  disease,  and 
there  is  a  flux  of  thin  muco-purulent  matter  like  that  which  appears  in 
bad  forms  of  scarlatina,  but  so  offensive  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  room  is  tainted  by  it.    The  breath  has  the  same  putrid  odour. 

In  such  grave  cases  prostration  rapidly  comes  on,  and  the  patient  lies 
on  his  back  apathetic,  or  insensible  and  muttering.  The  heart's  action, 
which  Irad  been  feeble,  though  excited,  now  begins  to  fail.  The  face  is 
pallid,  the  pulse  thready,  and  the  patient  dies  of  asthenia. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  urine  will  in  a  great  many 
cases  be  found  loaded  with  albumen. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  fifom  forty-eight  hours  to  fourteen 
days.  Laryngeal  symptoms  are  usually  manifested  early  ;  and  when 
the  disease  is  fatal  from  implication  of  the  lai-yux,  the  patient  dies  within 
a  week.  In  the  absence  of  laryngeal  symptoms,  death  from  athenia 
usually  occurs  during  the  second  week. 

Convalescence  commences  some  time  in  the  second  week ;  but  it  may 
be  deferred  to  the  beginning  of  the  third. 

Sequel-e. — These  are  much  to  be  dreaded.  They  are  all  attribut- 
able to  defect  or  disorder  of  nervous  power,  of  which  the  gi-avest  indi- 
cation is  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  At  a  time  when  convalescence 
appears  to  be  established,  and  all  things  seem  to  be  going  on  well,  the 
heart  may  be  losing  force.  Stimulants  may  be  freely  given,  and  yet 
its  action  becomes  slower  from  day  to  day,  until  tlie  pulsations  are  re- 
duced to  half  their  normal  number,  and,  the  depression  still  continuing, 
the  patient  quietly  expires. 

Sometimes  the  whole  muscular  system  partakes  of  the  debility  which 
affects  the  heart :  the  muscles  become  too  weak  to  support  the  body  or 
to  move  the  limbs  ;  the  patient  cannot  use  his  fingers  to  button  a  gai-- 
ment  or  write  a  letter.  This  is  called  paralysis :  but  is  more  propeily 
termed  excessive  depression  of  nerve  force. 

More  frequently  the  debility  affects  only  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
and  vocalization  ;  the  fauces  appear  to  have  lost  their  sensibility ;  solids 
may  be  swallowed  without  much  difficulty,  but  fluids  are  returned 
through  the  nose.  The  voice  is  weak,  hoarse,  and  nasal.  In  l  arer  cases 
the  special  senses  are  affected,  and  there  is  blindness  or  deafness  of  one 
or  other  eye  or  ear.  Disordered  sensation,  such  as  tingling  in  the  hands 
or  feet,  is  occasionally  noticed. 
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These  symptoms  of  disordered  innervation  may  set  in  any  time  after 
convalescence,  even  up  to  six  weeks  from  that  event. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Debility.  Exciting.  A  poison,  probably 
specific,  either  generated  within  tlie  body  or  external  to  it  ;  spreading 
by  contagion  and  infection,  and  affecting  young  persons  and  adults,  but 
chiefly  children.  Old  people  are  remarkably  free  from  it.  It  occurs  in 
epidemics  separated  by  long  intervals. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  death  from  laryngeal  implication,  fibrinous 
essLidations  covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  laiynx,  the  upper 
portion  or  the  whole  of  the  trachea,  and  in  some  cases  the  bronchial 
tubes  to  their  second  or  third  ramifications. 

In  the  severe  pharyngeal  form  the  oesophagus  and  parts  of  the  stomach 
may  be  found  reddened  and  inflamed,  or  covered  with  diphtheritic  ex- 
sudation.  The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  is 
thickened  and  harder  than  usual,  and  sometimes  ulcerated ;  the  soft 
palate  and  tonsils  may  be  gangrenous.  Abscesses  occasionally  form  in 
the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  tonsils  and  pharynx.  The  cervical 
glands  are  enlarged  and  hard,  and  the  areolar  tissue  in  which  they  are 
iml)edded  infiltrated  with  sen^m,  In  death  from  asthenia  we  may  find 
large  fibrinous  coagula  in  the  heart  or  great  vessels. 

Diagnosis, — Quinsey  is  distinguished  by  its  being  limited  to  the 
tonsils.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  yellowish  spots  of  excretion 
from  the  inflamed  gland  and  fibrinous  exsudation.  Common  sore  throat 
is  unaccompanied  by  exsudation,  and  tends  to  ulceration.  Croup  is  a 
local  disease  and  lestricted  almost  entirely  to  childhood,  and  unattended 
with  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Malignant  scarlatina  and  diphtheria 
have  so  many  i-esemblances,  and  so  few  differences,  that  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  being  distinct  diseases  is  wanting.  The  chief  argu- 
ment— and  it  is  a  sti  ong  one — in  favour  of  their  being  distinct,  is  the 
fact  that  the  one  affords  no  protection  against  the  other. 

Prognosis. — In  no  disease  must  our  prognosis  be  more  guarded.  In 
the  eai'ly  stage  we  should  offer  none.  If,  after  a  week,  there  be  no 
laryngeal  symptoms,  we  may  venture  to  predict  convalescence.  A 
robust  patient  will  be  less  liable  to  secondary  nervous  affections  than 
one  of  weakly  habit. 

Treatment. — Constitutional.  In  the  absence  of  strong  febrile  symp- 
toms, we  must  adopt  the  stimulant  plan  from  the  first.  If  the  pulse  be 
feeble,  ammonia  and  bark  should  be  given  every  four  hours,  and  half  a 
pint  of  wine  or  brandy  and  egg,  well  diluted,  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  milk  or  beef-tea  being  administered  in  the  intervals. 

If  the  skin  be  hot,  we  should  give  diaphoretics  to  maintain  it  in  a 
state  of  moderate  perspiration.  If  it  be  cool  and  clammy,  Tir\,xx— xxx 
of  tincture  of  perehloride  of  iron  in  a  winegla? sful  of  water,  or  a  mode- 
rate dose  of  quinine  and  acid,  may  be  given  thrice  a  day.  Daily  action 
of  the  bowels  should  be  induced  by  means  of  saline  aperients  (Forms, 
256,  264), 

Local.  Hot  bread-and-mustard  poultices  to  the  throat.    The  appli- 
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cation  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  camel-hair  brush  of  strong  solution 
(gr.xl  to  ^i)  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  inflamed  fauces  night  and  morn- 
ing. Solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  liable  to  produce  sloughing  when  applied 
to  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  low  state  of  inflammation.  The  occa- 
sional use  of  the  acid  chloiine  gargle  (Form.  71),  or  of  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  (3vi  of  the  tincture  to  ^viii  of  water),  if  gargling 
can  be  effected  without  much  distress.  If  laryngeal  symptoms  come 
on,  inhalations  of  hot  water  simply,  or  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water, 
will  give  much  lelief.  A  leech  may  be  placed  at  once  over  either  side 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  If  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  exsuda- 
tion  is  loosely  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  we  may 
give  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  If  suffocation  be  imminent,  we 
should  resort  to  ti-acheotomy ;  it  may  prolong  life  in  many  cases,  and 
will  save  it  in  a  few.  If  the  exsudation  affect  the  lower  part  of  the 
trachea,  little  more  than  palliation  can  be  expected  from  the  operation. 

The  subsequent  depression  of  vital  power  must  be  combated  on  general 
principles. 


PESTIS— PLAGUE. 

Definition. — A  contagious  fever,  generally  of  the  continued  type, 
accompanied  by  an  eruption  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechise. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  is  attacked  suddenly,  or  after  slight  pre- 
monitory rigors,  with  lassitude,  depression,  pain  and  weight  of  head, 
and  giddiness,  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  extreme 
restlessness  and  .pain  i-eferred  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  counte- 
nance is  expressive  of  exhaustion  and  anxiety,  the  eye  is  dull  and  sleepy, 
the  eyelids  closed,  the  mouth  half  open.  The  gait  is  staggering  and  un- 
certain, liiie  that  of  a  drunken  man ;  the  debility  extreme ;  the  head 
falls  upon  the  breast ;  the  eyes  are  dull  and  sunken,  the  complexion 
dusky.  There  is  nausea,  or  bilious  vomiting,  often  accompanied  hy 
diaiThoea ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  sometimes  bloody  ; 
the  tongue  is  swollen,  furred,  aud  glistening,  but  moist  and  clean 
towards  the  tip  and  edges ;  pulse  from  115  to  130,  and  very  feeble  ;  re- 
spiration hurried  ;  speech  indistinct  and  faltering.  After  twelve  houi-s, 
there  is'^usually  some  reaction,  with  insomnia  and  delirium  ;  the  eye 
assumes  a  peculiar  brightness,  and  the  pupil  is  dilated.  The  pulse  is 
hard  and  full,  or  weak,  fluttering,  and  intermittent ;  the  tongue  dry, 
parched,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  red  in  the  centre  and  at  the  edges,  and 
becomes  brown  and  cracked ;  the  lips,  teeth,  and  nostrils  coated  with 
dry  sordes  :  there  is  intense  thirst,  and  constant  nausea,  with  occasional 
vomiting  of  a  blackish  fluid ;  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  dark  and 
offensive,  and  occasionally  mixed  with  grumous  blood  ;  and  hsemon-hage 
sometimes  takes  place  from  the  nose.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  but 
sometimes  much  later,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  the  first  day,  tlie 
characteristic  external  marks  of  the  disease  begin  to  show  themselves. 
Darting  pains  in  the  axilla,  groins,  or  neclc,  indicate  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  glandular  swellings  and  carbuncles.  In  favourable  cases, 
these  swellings  are  bright  red :  in  more  dangerous  ones,  livid  or  purple. 

In  favourable  cases,  the  crisis  is  by  profuse  perspiration  and  suppu- 
ration of  the  tumours,  the  piitient  beginning  to  mend  from  the  sixth  or 
eighth  to  the  fourteenth  or  twentieth  day.  In  unfavourable  cases,  the 
skin  remains  harsh  and  dry ;  tlie  pulse  is  small  and  fluttering ;  low 
muttering  delirium  and  laborious  breathing  set  in ;  the  eye  is  sunk,  the 
countenance  wears  a  ghastly  expression  ;  the  skin  becomes  covered  with 
petechia  and  vibices;  the  buboes  remain  stationary ;  the  powers  of  lite 
give  way,  the  patient  becomes  comatose,  and  death  takes  place,  com- 
monly on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  without  a  struggle. 

In  the  most  favourable  cases  the  patient  can  go  about  his  usual 
avocations,  though  suffering  from  the  swollen  glands.  In  the  worst 
cases,  the  patient  never  recovers  from  the  first  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  but  sinks  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  as  late  as  the  second  or 
third  day,  before  the  buboes  have  shown  themselves. 

The  plague  may  be  said  to  assume  four  degrees  of  severity:  1. 
Slight  fever,  without  delirium,  or  buboes;  2.  Fever,  delirium,  and 
buboes;  3.  Fever,  delirium  or  coma,  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechia; 
4.  Congestive  fever,  fatal  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  day,  before  the 
appearance  of  buboes.  The  fever,  though  usually  continued,  may 
assume  the  intermittent  or  remittent  type. 

Causes.  — Predisposing. —  Poverty,  filth,  overcrowding,  debility, 
disease,  intemperance,  adult  age,  female  sex.  Exciting, — Most  pro- 
bably those  of  enteric  fever. 

Laws  of  Infection. — Period  of  incubation,  from  a  few  hours  to 
about  twenty  days.  The  disease  is  endemic  in  Egypt,  often  spreads  to 
surrounding  countries,  and  formerly  prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe.  An  analogous  disease  is  believed  to  exist  in  some  parts  of 
India.  In  common  with  other  epidemics,  plague  attacks  few  persons  at 
first,  gradually  attains  its  maximum  intensity,  and  subsides  as  gradually. 
The  rate  of  mortality  is  also  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic,  and  at  its  first  outbreak  in  each  district. 

Mortality. — At  first,  nine-tenths  of  the  cases,  or  more;  in  the 
decline,  a  small  proportion  only.  Throughout  an  epidemic,  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds,  or  even  four-fifths,  of  the  persons  attacked.  A 
third,  or  nearly  a  half  of  the  population  of  cities  attacked  by  the  plague 
is  believed  to  have  perished.  In  Smyrna,  during  five  months  of  1834, 
out  of  5,727  persons  attacked,  4,831  died  :  1  in  23  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation suffered,  and  about  1  in  27  died ;  84  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
proving  fatal. 

Prognosis. — Highly  unfavourable,  especially  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  when  the  majority  of  cases  end  fatiilly :  guarded  even  in  mild 
cases. — Favourable  symptoms.  The  early  formation  of  firm  and  move- 
able buboes  passing  rapidly  into  suppuration  ;,  profuse  perspiration;  an 
absence  of  severe  fever  ;  life  prolonged  beyond  eight  days. —  Unfavour- 
able symptoms. — Subsidence  of  the  buboes  ;  suppression  of  urine ;  hsema- 
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turia ;  petechia; ;  obstinate  vomiting ;  and  all  the  symptoms  whicli 
would  be  deemed  unfavourable  in  continued  fever.  The  puei  peral  stite. 

Treatment. — That  of  typhus  fever,  with  warm  poultices  to  the 
buboes  and  carbuncles,  to  promote  suppuration,  followed  by  prompt  in- 
cisions. Salivation  by  mercury  has  been  recommended,  and,  who  e  it 
has  taken  place,  seems  to  have  been  beneficial.  The  disease  appears, 
however,  to  be  almost  equally  fatal  under  all  modes  of  treatment. 

Prophylaxis. — Separation  from  patients  suffering  under  the  disease ; 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  malady  an  unusually  sti'ict  observance  of 
all  the  laws  of  health.  The  avoidance  of  impure  food  and  water.  In 
the  case  of  ships  fi'om  infected  places,  a  quarantine  of  twenty-one  days ; 
and  if  having  cases  of  plague  on  board,  twenty-one  days  from  the 
recovery  of  the  last  case. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Febris  Hectica   ....  Hectic  Fever, 

Febris  Infantum  Remittens  Infantile  Kemittent  Fever. 

Py^MiA   Pyogenic  Fever. 

Febris  Pcterperales  .     .     .  Puerperal  Fevei-s. 

Cellulitis  Venenata    .    .  Dissection-wounds. 

Farcinoma   Glanders. 

FEBRIS  HECTICA— HECTIC  FEVER. 

Definition. — A  remittent  fever,  arising  from  local  irritation  in  a 
weakened  constitution. 

Symptoms. — Chills,  succeeded  by  flushes,  terminating  in  a  hot  skin 
and  frequent  pulse,  and  these  by  perspiration,  constitute  the  paroxysm 
of  hectic  fever.  There  are  commonly  two  such  paroxysms  or  exacerba- 
tions in  the  twenty-fom-  hours.  The  first  generally  occui's  about  noon, 
and  lasts  four  or  five  hours.  After  a  short  interval  of  freedom,  a  more 
violent  exacerbation  follows,  which  increases  in  violence  till  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  perspiration,  at  first  partial  and  then 
general,  breaks  out  and  resolves  the  paroxysm. 

The  pulse  during  the  paroxysms  is  quick  and  frequent,  ranging  from 
96  to  130,  or  more;  the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and  deposits  a  pink 
sediment ;  the  cheeks  wear  a  circumscribed  crimson  blush — the  hectic 
flush  ;  there  is  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
fieet.  During  the  remission,  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  number,  but  seldom 
falls  so  low  as  in  health.  The  appetite  is  not  much  impaired  ;  and  the 
tongue  is  clean,  moist,  and  red.    The  patient  i-apidly  loses  flesh. 

At  length  the  paroxysms  become  moie  violent  and  the  I'emissions 
shorter  ;  the  appetite  fails  ;  colliquative  sweats  alternate  with  diarrhoea  ; 
and  under  an  increased  severity  of  these  symptoms,  and  of  the  disease 
which  causes  the  hectic  fever,  the  patient  sinks. 

Diagnosis. — From  idiopathic  remittent  fever  by  the  pre-existence  of 
local  disease. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  or  unfavourable  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  local  disease,  of  which  the  fever  is  the  effect  and  symptom. 

Causes. — This  fever  generally  arises  from  the  formation  of  pus,  as 
in  suppuration  of  the  lungs,  liver,  hip-joint,  &c.  But  it  may  arise  from 
any  local  irritation  in  weakened  constitutions,  even  when  no  suppuration 
exists.    The  infantile  fever  which  arises  from  irritation  of  the  alimen- 
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tary  canal  is  but  one  form  of  hectic.  It  is  in  advanced  stages  of  con- 
suiiiption  and  in  extensive  suppurative  disease  of  joints  that  hectic  fever 
is  developed  in  its  most  characteristic  form. 

Treatment. — Tiiis  must  depend  on  the  disease  of  which  the  hectic 
fever  is  symptomatic.  When  there  is  no  apparent  disease  to  produce 
the  hectic  symptoms,  the  treatment  must  be  that  of  debility,  and  the 
sulphate  of  quiua  will  be  the  appropriate  remeJy. 


FEBRIS  INFANTUM  REMITTENS— INFANTILE 
REMITTENT  FEVER. 

Synonyms. — Infantile  gastric  remittent  —  infantile  hectic  — worm 
fever — mesenteric  fever — stomach  fever — low  fever  of  children — ma- 
rasmus. 

Definition. — A  non-specific  fever  due  to  gastro-intestinal  irritation, 
resulting  from  l  etention  of  fsBces,  or  vitiated  condition  of  the  bile  or  other 
digestive  secretions. 

Symptoms. — Pallor,  languor,  drowsiness,  and  chilliness  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  flushed  cheek,  hot  skin,  restlessness,  and  feverishness  towards 
evening,  followed  at  night  by  profuse  sweating,  and  towards  morning 
by  a  dis'inct  remission.  Skin  dry ;  tongue  moist,  but  coated  ;  pulse 
fi'equent ;  appetite  variable  and  capricious,  or  altogether  wanting ;  urine 
scanty  ;  bowels  costive  or  relaxed,  or  both  alternately  ;  the  evacuation.'^ 
slimy  and  sour-smelling,  or  highly  offensive,  dark,  gi'een,  pitchy,  or  clay- 
coloured,  or  with  an  abundant  secretion  of  bile ;  the  abdomen  tumid  and 
often  hot  to  the  touch ;  the  breath  oHlensive  ;  the  skin  extremely  iirit- 
able,  so  that  the  child  is  constantly  picking  the  nose,  lips,  corners  of  the 
eyes,  lingers,  and  anus. 

In  less  severe  cases,  the  remittent  character  of  the  fever  is  less  strongly 
marked  ;  the  chilliness  and  languor  of  the  morning,  and  the  febrile  exa- 
cerbation of  the  evening,  being  very  indistinct,  and  the  child  merely 
looking  pale  and  listless,  and  losing  appetite.  The  disease  becomes 
chronic  ;  symptoms  of  phthisis,  tabes  mesenterica,  hydrocephalus,  or 
enteric  fever,  now  declare  the  presence  of  these  diseases.  The  patient 
wastes  rapidly,  until  the  plump  and  rosy  flsatures  of  tlie  child  are  cliangeJ 
to  the  meagre  aspect  of  shrivelled  old  age.  The  more  the  child  wastes 
away,  the  more  restless  and  irritable  does  it  become,  till  the  last  stage 
of  debility  arrives,  when  it  dies  from  exhaustion,  in  a  state  of  total  un- 
consciousness, or  with  the  mental  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last.  The 
disease  may  occur  at  any  age. 

Morbid  Ai-pearances. — Those  of  enteric  fever.  Enlargement, 
induration,  or  suppuration  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  results  of  in- 
flammation in  the  brain  or  lungs. 

Cause  and  Diagnosis. — Rose-coloured  spots,  a  fissured  tongu 
loose  ochre-coloured  stools,  or  hasmorrhage,  declare  the  presence  of  en 
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teric  fever.  Coma,  strabismus,  and  convulsions ;  distension  in  the  veins 
of  the  scalp,  and  prominence  of  the  fontanelle ;  and  heat  of  the  head, 
indicate  the  existence  of  hydrocephalus  or  tubercular  meningitis.  En- 
largement and  hardening  of  the  abdomen  declare  tubercular  peritonitis 
or  tabes  mesenteriea.  Hurried  respiration  and  diarrhoea  should  excite 
suspicion  o? pulmonary  and  abdominal  phthisis. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  When  due  to  constipation  or  other  simple 
derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  or  to  a  mild  form  of  enteric  fever. 
—  Unfavourable.  When  the  other  diseases  above  specified  are  declared. 

Causes, — Predisposing. — All  causes  of  debility,  such  as  bad  air, 
want  of  exercise,  confinement  within  doors,  and  improper  or  deficient 
food, — Exciting. — Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal  by  constipation  or  improper  diet ;  worms  (the  symptoms  in  this 
case  are  generally  less  strongly  marked)  ;  diarrhoea ;  teething. 

Treatment. — Having  removed  all  cause  of  irritation  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  by  means  of  castor  oil  or  syrup  of  senna,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  upon  restricted  diet. 

As  long  as  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  is  present,  milk,  milk-gruel,  arrow- 
root, or  broth  should  be  prescribed.  In  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  rice- 
milk,  bread-pudding,  and  jellies  may  be  given  in  addition.  No  animal 
food  should  be  allowed.  In  infants  a  still  stricter  diet  is  often  necessary, 
and  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  food  must  be  carefully 
regulated.  The  stomach  is  often  very  irritable,  and  rejects  even  the 
simplest  farinaceous  food.  In  such  cases  a  table-spoouftil  of  new  milk 
from  the  cow  should  be  given  every  half  hour  or  hour.  If  acidity  be 
present,  a  little  lime-water,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  maybe  combined  with 
it.  This  treatment  is  often  veiy  effectual.  The  stomach  wants  rest, 
and  the  patient  wastes  because  it  is  not  allowed  to  rest ;  it  rejects  food 
in  ordinary  quantity,  and  will  beai-  none  in  any  quantity  but  that  which 
is  natural  to  it  at  that  early  age. 

Having  adopted  these  general  measures,  attention  must  now  be  di- 
rected to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  alvine  seci  etions  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for  scybala,  for  defective  secretion  of  bile,  for  worms, 
and  foi-  mucus,  each  of  which  will  point  to  the  source  of  irritation. 

The  dislodgement  of  scybala  must  be  cai-efuUy  effected  by  means  of 
castor  oil  and  demulcent  enemata. 

If  the  secretions  are  defective,  a  cholagogue  aperient  (Form,  284) 
should  be  given  every,  or  every  other  night ;  or  a  mercui  ial  alterative 
(Form,  3:5;^)  morning  and  evening.  If  worms  are  found  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  irritation,  an  anthelmintic  (Form,  314  et  seq.),  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  should  be  given. 

_  diarrhoea  and  the  discharge  of  mucus  (enteritis,  colitis),  and  other 
distinct  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  require  the  tieatmeut  appro- 
priate to  these  diseases. 
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Synonyms. — Simple  pyogenic  fevei-  (Jenner),  Septicjemia  (Vogel). 
Ichorsemia  (Virchow).  Purulent  diathesis  (Tessier).  Suppurative 
phlebitis. 

Definition, — Severe  pyrexia,  the  result  of  an  altered  condition  of 
the  blood  from  admixture  with  pus  or  sanious  fluid. 

Symptoms. — These  come  on  after  parturition  ;  wounds  or  blows, 
especially  of  bones ;  any  local  inflammation  or  ulceration  ;  the  infec- 
tious fevers,  &c.  They  are  initiated  by  severe  rigors,  followed  by  in- 
tense fever;  pulse  100  to  140,  full  and  hard;  tongue  dry  and  brown; 
severe  muscular  and  articular  pains ;  more  or  less  delirium.  If  the  foot 
have  been  the  seat  of  operation  or  injuiy,  deep-seated  pain,  followed  by 
swelling  and  tenderness  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  in  the  ankle,  knee  or 
hip-joints,  or  in  all  these  parts  in  succession.  There  is  usually  more  or 
less  tenderness  and  swelling  in  the  course  of  the  main  veins  of  the  limb, 
and  deep-seated  fluctuations  may  be  detected  in  the  neighbouring  muscles 
of  the  leg  and  thigh.  The  fever  may  now  subside,  leaving  the  patient 
very  weak,  and  liable  to  hectic :  or,  as  is  more  usual,  the  patient  sinks 
into  the  typhous  condition,  and  dies  comatose.  If  the  purulent  infection 
spread  from  the  head,  severe  symptoms  of  meningitis,  encephalitis,  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  generally  appear  at  an  early  stage  ;  if  from  the  upper 
extremity,  pain  and  swelling  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore  or  upper  arm, 
of  the  elbow,  shoulder  and  sterno-clavicular  joints,  accompanied  by  phleg- 
monous inflammation,  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  integument,  and 
followed  by  deep-seated  fluctuation. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  still  more  general,  and  all  the  large  joints 
of  the  body  become  painful,  tense,  and  fluctuating,  at  a  time  when  the 
lungs  are  partially  consolidated  by  inflammatory  exsudation.  In  more 
fortunate  cases  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  a  hand  or  a  foot,  where 
successive  abscesses  make  their  appeai-ance. 

Pathology. — If  the  exciting  cause  be  in  the  lower  extremity,  diffuse 
abscesses  form  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscles,  or  in  the 
muscles  themselves.  Inflammatory  swelling  and  hardening  of  the  areolar 
tissue  around  the  coats  of  the  main  veins  leading  from  the  seat  of  injury, 
thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  themselves — in  a  word,  symptoms 
of  phlebitis.  The  affected  veins  are  either  obstructed  with  dark,  Ann 
coao'ula,  or  are  filled  with  pus.  The  following  is  an  example  : — A  patient 
had  a  bit  of  necrosed  bone  removed  from  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
left  foot,  and  two  days  afterwards  symptoms  of  pysemia  appeared.  He 
died  on  the  twenty-first  day  ;  meanwhile  the  little  wound  made  by  the 
operation  healed  completely ;  the  left  iliac  vein,  and  the  left  femoral 
vein,  down  to  the  ham,  were  filled  with  creamy  pus,  and  the  mouths 
of  their  tributaries  were  plugged  with  d;irk,  clotted  blood  ;  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  were  imbedded  in  a  diffuse  abscess. 

If  the  intestines  be  the  seat  of  lesion,  inflammation,  and  numerous 
minute  abscesses  may  be  found  in  the  liver.    If  the  disease  have  sprung 
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from  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  internal  ear,  or  from  contusion  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  we  shall  find  the  veins  of  the  diploe  full  of  pus; 
pus  and  other  products  of  inflammation  will  be  effused  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone,  between  or  beneath  the  membranes  in  the  brain 
substance  itself,  and  very  commonly  in  the  lungs.  Purulent  effusions 
are  commonly  found  in  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  sacs. 

Cause. — 1.  The  generation  of  pus  within  the  circulatory  system. 
2.  The  absorption  of  pus  or  sanies  from  any  suppurating  surface.  Since 
ulcers  occasionally  afiect  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  and  ai-teries,  it 
follows  that  pus  may  be  thus  directly  discharged  fi'om  them  into  the 
blood.  Whether  the  blood  itself,  in  the  absence  of  any  external  exciting 
cause,  be  liable  to  suppuration,  has  not  been  proved ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  no  proof  that  it  possesses  any  immunity  from  spontaneous 
purulent  degeneration.  The  evidence  of  such  blood  disease  can  never 
be  gi'eat,  since  life  must  necessarily  terminate  before  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  blood  could  be  thus  affected. 

With  regard  to  the  absorption  of  pus,  this  may  take  place  directly, 
the  pus  being  derived  either  from  the  inflamed  inner  surface  of  the 
divided  vein,  whose  open  extremity  communicates  with  the  suppurating 
surface,  or,  in  the  absence  of  inflammation,  by  the  capillary  action  of  the 
empty  portion  of  that  vein.  In  the  former  case  the  pus  is  the  result 
of  inflammation  of  the  vein,  which,  from  contiguity,  participates  in 
the  general  inflammation  of  the  part.  Such  is  the  simple  and  obvious 
cause  of  pyamia.  This  cause,  and  even  the  fact  of  pus  in  the  blood 
itself,  has  been  denied.  But  pus  in  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins,  caused 
by  a  wound  in  the  toe,  as  in  the  case  just  cited,  is  the  completest  proof 
possible  of  the  existence  of  morphological  pyaemia. 

White  blood  cells  and  pus  corpuscles  resemble  each  other  too  closely 
to  be  easily  distinguished  ;  hence,  when  white  cells  are  found  in  abnormal 
quantity  in  the  blood,  our  only  means  of  diagnosis  are  the  conditions 
which  have  preceded  theu-  formation.  If  the  patient  have  died  of 
anaemia,  associated  or  not  with  some  non-inflammatory  disease  of  the 
spleen  or  lymphatic  glands,  we  attribute  the  formation  of  an  unusual 
number  of  white  cells  to  leucaemia  ;  if  pyogenic  fever  have  been  present, 
to  pyasmia. 

Prognosis. — Very  unfavourable  when  the  disease  comes  on  after 
amputation  or  infectious  fever ;  favourable  in  proportion  as  the  fever 
diminishes,  the  internal  organs  escape,  and  the  disease  localises  itself  in 
the  limbs,  or  muscles  and  integument  of  the  trunk. 

Treatment. — General. — That  recommended  for  the  later  stage  of 
typhus  fever;  we  must  produce  sleep  and  alleviation  of  pain  by  large 
doses  of  opium.  Quinine  with  acid  may  be  given  in  large  doses  in  the 
early  stage.  Local. — Leeches  and  cold  affusions  to  the  head  if  neces- 
sary ;  hot  fomentations  and  poultices  to  inflamed  places ;  free  incisions 
wherever  fluctuation  can  be  detected. 
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FEBRES  PUERPERALES— PUERPERAL  FEVERS. 

Under  this  designation  authors  have  described  several  forms  of  disease, 
differing  in  many  of  their  characters,  but  agreeing  in  the  general  fea- 
ture of  combining  a  well-marked  febrile  affection  with  a  local  disease 
A'^arying  in  seat,  character,  and  intensity.  The  following  distinct  foms 
are  recognised  ; — 

1.  Acute  puerperal  peritonitis. 

2.  Adynamic,  or  Malignant  puerperal  fever. 

3.  Puerperal  intestinal  irritation. 

4.  False  puerperal  peritonitis. 

5.  Milk  fever. 

general  remarks  on  puerperal  fever. 

The  diseases  usually  characterised  as  Puerperal  Fever,  are  the  first 
two  of  this  group — acute  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  adynamic  or  malig- 
nant puerperal  fever.  Both  these  have  been  observed  in  different 
epidemics ;  and  cases  of  both  forms  occur  in  the  same  epidemic.  These 
two  forms,  and  all  their  varieties,  have  their  oi  igin  in  the  same  cause, 
and  that  cause  is  uterine  phlebitis,  the  result  most  probably  of  the  pas- 
sage of  sanious  or  pui-ulent  fluid  from  the  uterine  cavity  into  the 
uterine  circulation.  If  the  utei-us  remain  large  and  tender,  and  the  dis- 
charges ofiensive,  we  may  apprehend  the  accession  of  puerperal  fever  in 
some  form  or  other.  The  local  lesions  of  puerperal  fever  involve  one  or 
all  of  the  organs  of  gestation.  Most  commonly  the  disease  spreads  from 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus.  In  other  cases,  its  muscular 
walls  are  the  seat  of  abscess,  softening,  and  gangrene.  In  others,  the 
lining  membrane  is  softened  and  gangrenous,  and  the  open  mouths  oi 
the  veins  exsude  putrid  sanies.  The  veins  and  lymphatics  are  inflamed, 
and  either  blocked  up  with  clots  or  distended  with  pus.  Diffuse  pelvic 
cellulitis,  resulting  in  lai  ge  purulent  collections,  is  not  uncommon.  In- 
flammation and  suppuiation  of  the  ovaiies  are  among  the  local  lesions. 
Purulent  deposits  in  the  muscles,  joints,  and  phlegmasia  dolens,  arise  as 
secondary  aflections. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  local  lesion,  sometimes  not  very 
severe,  will  be  found  on  careful  examination  in  every  case  of  fatal  puer- 
peral fever,  and  to  this  it  is  reasonable  to  attiibute  the  fever.  But 
some  observers  hold  a  different  opinion,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  specific 
poison  which  generates  the  fever,  and  that  the  local  lesions  are  its 
secondary  results.  Puerperal  fever  is  indeed  highly  contngious,  and  re- 
peated experience  has  proved  that  a  piactitioner  may,  after  the  strictest 
precautions,  carry  the  disease  from  patient  to  patient  in  uninterrupt^'d 
succession.  The  expeiience  of  lying-in  hospitals  is  also  corroborative  of 
the  highly  contngious,  if  not  infectious  nature  of  jmeiperal  fever.  At 
fir.st  sight,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  a  specific  poison: 
but  further  experience  dissuades  fiom  tliis  view,  for  it  has  been  observed 
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that  the  common  post-mortem  poison  and  erysipelas  will  in  like  manner 
produce  puerperal  fever.  The  true  explanation  appears  to  be  this :  that 
just  as  diastase  will  bring  about  an  immediate  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar,  so  will  a  particular  condition  of  the  animal  fluids  induce  a  sup- 
purative change  in  the  tissues.  While  this  theory  will  serve  to  account 
for  the  production  of  puei  peral  fever,  it  will  be  useful  in  indicating  the 
precautious  which  medical  practitioners  should  use  in  attendmg  partu- 
rient women.  They  must  avoid  contact  with  erysipelas,  post-mortem 
fluids,  and  putrid  discharges  of  all  lands ;  and  if  they  have  been  obliged 
to  handle  them,  the  hands  should  be  washed  several  times  in  a  running 
stream,  and  several  times  soaked  in  a  solution  of  kreasote  or  carbolic  acid. 

1.  ACUTE  PUERPERAL  PERITONITIS. 

Symptoms. — Severe  rigor,  commencing  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
day  after  delivery,  and  in  some  cases  much  later;  followed  by  acute 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  generally  in  the  hypogastric  l  egion :  the 
uterus  is  enlarged,  and  very  tender.  The  pain  is  constant,  augmented 
at  intervals,  increased  by  pressure  and  motion,  and  accompanied  by 
fulness  and  tension  of  the  abdomen.  The  secretions,  especially  the  milk 
and  lochia,  are  checked,  and  if  the  latter  continue  it  is  very  offensive ; 
the  skin  is  hot ;  the  pulse  either  frequent,  small,  and  wiry,  or  full  and 
bounding;  the  tongue  furred.  There  is  headache, restlessness, and  sleep- 
lessness, with  pinched,  anxious,  and  suffused  countenance,  occasional 
vomiting,  and  hurried  respiration.  In  unfavourable  cases,  the  pain  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen  increase,  and  it  feels  hard  and  tympanitic ;  the 
pulse  becomes  more  and  more  rapid,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the 
head  first  feels  confused,  and  then  muttering  delirium  follows;  the 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes;  distress- 
ing eructation  and  vomiting,  hiccough,  subsultus  tendinum,  fiacies  hip- 
pocratica,  and  cold  extremities,  usher  in  the  fatal  result. 

Morbid  Appearances.^ — Redness  of  the  peritoneum,  especially  of 
that  covering  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  with  more  or  less  effusion 
of  solid  lymph  and  serum  into  its  cavity.  The  uterus,  ovaries,  and 
Fallopian  tubes  covered  with  a  creamy  matter.  Purulent  deposits 
sometimes  found  in  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus;  ovaries  often 
disorganised  by  abscess. 

Causes. — Contagion.  The  common  causes  of  inflammation.  It  is 
often  epidemic,  and  coexists  with  or  precedes  the  malignant  variety. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  but  guarded,  if  the  treatment  be  com- 
menced early,  and  if  the  reigning  epidemic  Idc  of  a  mild  character. 

Treatment. — General.  Leeches  to  the  abdomen  in  number  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  strength  of  the  patient;  hot 
fomentations  ;  calomel  in  doses  of  half  a  grain,  in  combination  with  half 
a  grain  of  opium,  or  with  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  continued  till  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury 
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are  produced.  Cooling  drinks  and  cool  air.  Nourishing  food  and  stimu- 
lants, as  wine,  brandy,  and  ammonia,  or  tm-pentine,  taken  by  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  form  of  injection. 

Local. — The  uterine  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
warm  water  containing  ^  part  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  kreasote.  A  purgative  of  castoi--oil,  or  salts  and  senna,  to  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  outset,  and  if  swelling,  tension,  and  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  continue  after  the  antiphlogistic  remedies  have  been  carried  to 
theh-  full  extent,  turpentine  stupes  or  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen. 

2.  ADYNAMIC,  OR  MALIGNANT  PUERPERAL  FEYEE. 
Synonym. — Puerperal  hysteritis  or  metritis. 

Symptoms. — More  obscm-e  than  the  foregoing :  the  rigor  less  strongly 
marked,  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  less  severe,  little  increased  by  pressure, 
deep-seated,  more  circumscribed,  and  often  limited  to  the  hypogastric  or 
iliac  regions.  The  pulse,  from  the  first,  extremely  small,  rapid,  and 
weak,  ranging  from  130  to  160 ;  countenance  anxious  and  sunk,  skin  of 
a  livid  yellow  tinge ;  extreme  restlessness ;  intellect,  though  sometimes 
clear  to  the  last,  generally  wandering  ;  low,  muttering  delirium ;  tongue 
at  first  white,  then  dirty  yellow,  then  dry  and  brown ;  if  blood  be  taken, 
its  colour  is  dark,  and  the  coagulum  very  loose ;  eructation,  vomiting, 
hiccup,  diari-hoea ;  the  evacuations  highly  offensive  ;  lochial  discharges 
foetid  and  often  suppressed  ;  breasts  flaccid ;  abdomen  tumid  and  tym- 
panitic; uterus  large,  uncoutracted,  tender.  Death  after  the  usual 
typhous  symptoms,  or  slow  recovery. 

Morbid  Appearances. — Peritoneum  of  a  dusky  colour,  the  effused 
fluid  dirty  brown,  often  bloody  and  mixed  with  shreds  of  lymph.  Foetid 
gas  in  the  intestines.  Uterus  disorganised,  softened,  or  gangrenous; 
ovaries  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Pus  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the 
joints ;  inflammation,  and  abscess  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  leg, 
&c.    In  a  word,  evidences  of  pysemia. 

Causes.— Uterine  phlebitis.  Contagion. 

Prognosis. —  Unfavourable  in  all  cases. 

Treatment. — The  general  and  local  treatment  will  be  that  recom- 
mended for  the  peritoneal  variety  of  the  disease. 

The  source  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  uterus,  and  we  must  attack  it 
there  by  repeatedly  washing  out  the  ofiensive  discharge  by  warm  disin- 
fecting fluids.  The  condition  of  the  uterus  should  be  carefully  regai-ded 
for  the  first  few  days  after  delivery,  and  if  it  remain  large  and  tender, 
and  the  discharges  become  offensive,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  clearing 
out  the  disorganized  clots  which  give  rise  to  the  foetid  discharge,  and 
the  absorption  of  which  is  poisoning  the  blood.  Warm  water  may  be 
injected  from  time  to  time  into  the  rectum. 
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3.  PUERPERAL  INTESTINAL  IRRITATION. 

SyJiPTOMS. — General  uneasiness,  coming  on  at  any  period  after  de- 
livery, if  the  bowels  have  been  neglected ;  loss  of  appetite  ;  tongue  furred  ; 
chills  alternating  with  flushes  ;  headache ;  frequent  pulse ;  abdomen 
large  and  rather  tense ;  slight,  deep-seated  pain,  relieved  by  steady  pres- 
sure; nausea  and  vomiting  of  a  dark  and  offensive  fluid;  diarrhoea; 
evacuations  dark,  fcetid,  watery,  or  slimy ;  flatulence ;  foetor  of  breath. 
In  unfavourable  cases  there  is  extreme  debility  and  despondency ;  the 
red  tongue  of  acute  gastric  irritation ;  and  often  an  aphthous  condition 
of  the  tongue  and  mouth.  The  diarrhoea  continuing  and  the  strength 
diminishing,  the  febrile  symptoms  become  more  constant  and  severe,  and 
the  patient  passes  into  the  typhous  state. 

Morbid  Appearances. — Generally  none.  Sometimes  inflammation, 
with  or  without  ulceration,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

Prognosis. — More  favourable  than  either  of  the  preceding  varieties. 

Treatment. — At  first  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  intestines  of  retained  or  offensive  matters.  If  diarrhoea  con- 
tinue, it  should  be  kept  in  check  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  bismuth, 
or  copper  (Forms.  85,  151,  173).  If  need  be,  the  calomel  and  opium 
may  be  i-epeated,  or  a  dose  of  castor-oil  in  place  of  it.  The  local  and 
dietary  treatment  should  be  that  of  enteric  fever. 

4.  PUERPERAL  PERITONEAL  IRRITATION. 

Symptoms. — After  a  slight  rigor,  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  slightly-coated  tongue,  a  rapid  and  very  compressible  pulse  ; 
temperature  of  the  skin  little  increased.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
delicate  and  nervous  females,  after  unusually  severe  after-pains,  or  from 
the  violent  operation  of  a  purgative.  Profuse  perspiration  and  diarrhoea 
are  pi'esent  in  some  cases. 

Prognosis. — Favourable, 

Diagnosis. — From  true  puerperal  peritonitis  by  the  milder  character 
of  the  symptoms. 

Treatment. — Fomentations,  poultices,  diaphoretics,  and  opiates,  with 
an  occasional  mild  laxative.  Ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  or  from 
20  to  30  drops  ot"  laudanum,  may  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  at 
certain  intervals  if  necessary, 

5.  MILK  fever. 

Symptoms. — About  the  third  day  after  delivery  a  well-marked  rigor, 
followed  by  a  hot  and  then  a  sweating  stage ;  great  pain  and  throbbing 
ni  the  head  ;  intolerance  of  light  and  sound  ;  flushed  countenance  ;  con- 
tracted pupils  ;  conjunctiva  injected ;  pulse  frequent,  full,  and  hard ; 
skin  hot  and  dry ;  thirst  excessive  ;  tongue  dry  and  coated  ;  breasts  hot, 
tense,  and  painful.  If  speedy  relief  be  not  obtained,  the  head  symptoms 
become  more  severe,  and  may  be  attended  by  slight  delirium  ;  the  breasts 
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become  liard  and  more  painful,  and  the  operation  of  suckling  cannot  be 
borne,  and,  after  an  increase  of  the  general  pyrexia,  local  inflammation 
sets  in,  followed  by  abscess  of  the  breasts. 

Causes. — Accumulation  and  retention  of  the  lacteal  secretion  from 
want  of  early  suclding,  hyperajmia,  &c. 

.  Diagnosis. — Fj-om  other  puerperal  fevers  by  the  local  affection. 

Treatment. — Free  saline  purgation,  by  which  the  tension  of  the 
breast  will  be  much  relieved.  The  breasts  should  be  kept  cool  by  means 
of  an  evaporating  lotion,  or  they  may  be  gently  rubbed  with  linimentum 
belladonnse.  The  infant  or  a  breast-pump  should  be  applied  to  the 
nipples  as  soon  as  they  can  be  borne.  If  we  fail  to  subdue  the  conges- 
tion of  the  breast,  we  should  apply  a  few  leeches  and  use  the  ordinary 
means  for  preventing  a  mammary  abscess. 


CELLULITIS  VENENATA— DISSECTION  WOUNDS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  accompanied  by 
severe  febrile  symptoms,  produced  by  a  poison  contained  in  certain  dead 
bodies,  and  absorbed  from  wounds. 

The  wound  may  be  received  in  dissecting,  or  may  exist  prev'ously ; 
but  in  some  cases  there  has  been  no  wound  or  injury  of  any  kind. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  the  disease  sets  in,  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  accident,  with  inflammation  at  the  seat  of  the  puncture  ;  but  in  rare 
instances  the  local  affection  is  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms,  ushered  in 
by  severe  rigors.  The  inflammation  commencing  in  the  pur.cture  first 
affects  the  hand,  then  gradually  extends  up  the  aim  till  it  reaches  the 
axilla,  whence  it  sometimes  extends  to  the  trunk,  and  even  to  the  lower 
e,\tremity.  It  is  accompanied  by  swelling,  tension,  and  throbbing  pain 
in  the  parts  affected;  the  cour.'e  of  the  absoibent  vessels  is  often  indi- 
cated by  dusky  red  lines,  or  by  an  erythematous  blush,  with  irregularly 
defined  outline,  and  the  absorbent  glands  above  the  elbow  and  in  the 
axilla  are  swelled  and  painful.  The  inflamed  parts  are  at  first  exquisitely 
painful,  but  become  less  sensitive  as  the  disease  advances.  In  favourable 
cases  the  inflammation  terminates  in  serous  effusion,  which  is  gradually 
absorbed.  In  more  severe  cases  suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  both 
superficial  and  deep-seated,  occurs,  and  abt^cesses  form  under  the  theca 
of  the  punctured  finger,  or  diffused  abscess  attacks  the  cellular  mem- 
brane on  the  hand  and  arm,  or  even  on  the  truuk  of  the  body.  When 
the  inflammation  runs  very  high,  it  sometimes  terminates  in  extensive 
sloughs.  In  some  of  the  least  favourable  cases  the  local  aflection  is  very 
slight.  The  punctured  part  becomes  the  seat  of  a  small  vesicle  or  pus- 
tule, and  the  inflammation  at  once  attacks  the  axillaiy  glands  ;  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest  are  swollen,  stiff,  and  painful ;  and  the  in- 
flammation sometimes  extends  over  the  trunk  till  it  even  reaches  the 
lower  extremities.  Occasionally  deep-seated  diff  used  abscesses  form  with- 
out any  superficial  inflammation.    The  febrile  symptoms  often  assume 
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the  typhous  character,  with  profuse  fostid  sweats,  great  debility,  extreme 
depression  of  spirits,  and  high  nervous  excitement,  'i'he  mind  is  gene- 
rally unaffected ;  but  the  patient  sleeps  little,  and  is  sometimes  delirious 
at  night.  Recovery  is  often  slow  and  imperfect,  the  hand  remaining 
stiff  in  consequence  of  the  slow  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  textures,  or  the  injury  attending  on  suppuration  or  gangrene 
of  the  parts.    Health  returns  but  slowly. 

Cause. — A  contagious  matter  absorbed,  in  most  instances,  from  a 
sore  or  wound  on  the  hand,  in  persons  handling  animal  matter  in  the 
first  stage  of  decomposition. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  difficult  in  those  rare  cases  in  which 
no  punctured  wound  or  other  injury  can  be  discovered.  The  acute  sen- 
sibility of  the  inflamed  parts  is  very  characteristic. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  in  the  more  severe  class  of  cases  is  about 
50  per  cent.  Favourable  symptoms. — Localization  of  the  inflammation 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  and,  at  the  worst,  axillary  abscess.  Unfavourable 
symptoms. — Extension  of  the  inflammation  beyond  the  axilla  and  general 
pyaemia. 

Treatment. — When  local  inflammation  runs  high,  leeches  may  be 
applied  to  the  inflamed  part,  followed  by  warm  fomentations.  When 
suppuration  is  takino;  place,  warm  poultices  or  fomentations  should  be 
kept  constantly  applied.  Pus  when  formed  should  be  discharged  by 
free  and  deep  incisions. 

The  patient's  strength  will  generally  l  equire  to  be  supported  by  stimu- 
lants, such  as  ammonia  and  aether,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  wine  and  a 
nourishing  diet. 

If  there  should  be  acute  pain  and  great  excitement,  full  doses  of  opium 
or  of  its  prepaiations  should  be  given  ;  such  as  half  a  drachm  of  tinc- 
tui"e  of  opium,  or  half  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia,  combined  with 
ammonia  or  tether  when  the  symptoms  assume  the  typhous  character. 

Free  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  secured  by  the  occasional  adminis- 
tration of  aperients. 

Prophylaxis. — Wounds  received  in  dissection,  especially  of  bodies 
recently  dead,  should  be  immediately  washed,  and  the  wounded  finger 
or  part  sti  ongly  sucked  for  a  few  minutes.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
least  inflammation  a  poultice  should  be  resorted  to.  The  application  of 
caustic  to  the  wound  may  do  good  if  applied  at  once  to  the  bottom  of 
the  puncture. 


FARCINOMA— GLANDERS— FARCY. 
Synonym. — Equinia. 

Definition. — A  contagious  malady,  characterised  by  inflammation 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  by  inflammatory  tumours  and  pus- 
tules in  different  parts  of  the  body,  caused  by  contact  with  the  horse  or 
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other  quadruped  aflected  by  glanders,  or  with  persons  sufTering  from  the 
same  disease. 

Varieties. — 1.  Acute  glanders.    2.  Chronic  glanders. 
1.  Acute  Glanders. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  generally  sets  in  with  pain  in  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs,  rigors,  nausea,  thirst,  gi-eat  prostration  of  strength, 
and  stiffness  and  pain  in  the  joints,  increased  by  motion.  These  symp- 
toms are  followed,  after  a  short  but  variable  interval,  by  tumours,  led, 
painful,  and  tender,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  tenninating  in  abscesses 
discharging  a  foetid  sanies,  and  passing  quicitly  into  gangrene.  From 
the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  day  a  profuse  discharge  of  a  yellow  or  sanious 
fluid  from  the  nostrils  sets  in,  accompanied  by  redness,  heat,  swelling, 
and  excoriation  of  the  nose,  lips,  and  cheeks  ;  the  eyes  are  inflamed,  and 
the  eyelids  swoUen.  Pustules  and  black  bullas  appear  on  tlie  face,  trunk, 
limbs,  and  parts  of  generation.  These  local  s\-mptoms  are  accompanied 
by  a  hot  skin,  urgent  thii'st,  frequent,  weak,  and  irregular"  pulse,  and 
feeble  respiration.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  dark  fur;  the  skin  is 
bathed  in  a  profuse  and  oti'ensive  perspu'ation  ;  the  evacuations  are  shmy 
and  fcetid.  These  symptoms  increase  in  severity,  and  are  followed,  after 
a  few  days,  by  diffused  abscesses  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
about  the  joints ;  typhous  symptoms  rapidly  supervene ;  the  nose  and 
lips  become  gangrenous ;  the  discharges  extremely  offensive  ;  lov.  mutter- 
ing delirium  sets  in,  and  death  takes  place  by  collapse.  The  gi'eater 
number  of  patients  die  within  a  fortnight;  few  sui"vive  till  the  third  or 
fourth  week.  One  death  is  reported  at  the  end  of  more  than  two  months. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Besides  the  superficial  pustules  and 
tumours,  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  fauces,  air- 
passages,  and  alimentary  canal;  congestion  of  the  lungs;  phlebitis; 
purulent  deposits  in  the  lungs  and  joints ;  diffused  abscess  in  the  cellular 
membrane  ;  and  bloody  fluid  in  the  serous  cavities. 

Causes. — Contagion  and  infection.  The  disease  originates  in  quad- 
rupeds from  over-work,  privation,  or  overcrowding,  and  is  most  com- 
monly communicated  from  the  horse  to  the  human  subject. 

Diagnosis. — The  peculiar  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  the  seat  and 
character  of  the  pustules,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  patient,  prevent  this  from  being  confounded  witli  any  other  disease. 
Farcy  is  distinguished  from  glanders  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils.  But  the  two  terms,  Glanders  and  Farcy,  are 
not  used  with  much  discrimination,  at  least  in  the  human  subject,  l  arcy, 
as  it  occm's  in  the  horse,  is  distinguished  as  button-farcy  and  bud-farcy, 
according  as  the  tumours  attack  the  cellular  tissue  in  common  with  the 
lymphatic  glands,  or  the  lymphatic  glands  only. 

Prognosis. — In  acute  glanders  highly  unfovourable.  The  disease 
is  generally  and  speedily  fatal.  In  chronic  glanders  more  favourable. 
In  farcy  still  moi  e  favourable. 
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Treatment. — No  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  treatment 
must  be  that  of  typhus  fever.  The  treatment  of  the  local  inflammation 
the  same  as  in  cases  of  dissection  wound. 

Prophylaxis. — Those  who  are  employed  in  grooming  horses  affected 
by  glanders  should  wear  gloves,  avoid  contact  with  the  diseased  animal, 
and  practise  scrupulous  cleanliness.  Wounds  or  sores  in  grooms  should, 
like  dissection  wounds,  be  promptly  treated  by  suction.  Stables  in  which 
glandered  horses  have  been  kept  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fumi- 
gated, scraped  and  whitewashed,  and  harnpss  and  horsecloths  either  de- 
stroyed or  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  and  thoroughly  washed.  Carbolic 
acid  should  be  freely  employed. 

2.  Chronic  Glanders. — In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  local  symp- 
toms precede  the  febrile  excitement,  and  the  course  of  the  malady  more 
nearly  resembles  the  efifects  of  a  dissection  wound.  After  a  few  hours 
from  the  introduction  of  the  poison,  the  lymphatics  of  the  wounded  part 
become  inflamed,  and  the  inflammation  extends  along  the  fore-arm  and 
arm  to  the  axilla.  The  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  may  also  be 
swollen  and  inflamed.  Extensive  abscesses  form  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  limb,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  the  pustular  eruption,  accompanied  by 
dark  bullae,  appears  on  the  skin,  followed  by  well-marked  hectic  fever. 
The  duration  of  the  fever  is  often  vei  y  considerable,  both  in  favourable 
and  in  fatal  cases. 

The  term  chronic  glanders  is  used  as  synonymous  with  acute  farcy ; 
chronic  farcy  being  a  still  milder  and  more  protracted  disease. 
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SCROFULA  OR  STRUMA— KING'S  EVIL. 

Definition. — The  deposit  of  tubercle  in  several  organs  of  the  body, 
and  a  tendency  1o  indolent  inflammatory  swellings  and  chronic  ulcers. 

The  most  common  forms  of  scrofulous  disease  are,  chronic  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  strumous  ophthalmia, 
and  chronic  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  indolent  abscesses  of  the  skin,  enlarged 
tonsils,  mollifies  ossium,  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  psoas  abscess, 
tabes  mesenteiica,  and  pulmonary  consumption.  The  scrofulous,  too, 
are  more  subject  than  others  to  hysteria  and  to  mental  disorders. 

The  form  of  scrofula  to  be  described  in  this  place  is  that  which  attacks 
the  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck.  Other  scrofulous  affections  will  be 
considered  in  these  pages  under  Rachitis,  Tabes  Mesenterica,  Phthisis 
Pulmonalis,  and  Stramous  Ophthalmia. 

Symptoms. — The  scrofulous  constitution  is  indicated  by  a  lax  habit 
of  body,  a  thin  fair  skin,  delicate  rosy  complexion,  fair  and  fine  hair, 
full  upper  lip,  and  tumid  septum  and  alse  nasi.  It  is  also  apt  to  attack 
spare,  pale  children,  with  projecting  foreheads,  misshapen  heads,  narrow 
and  deformeil  chests,  swollen  fingers,  enlai-ged  joints,  irregular  and 
unsound  teeth,  and  tumid  abdomens.  In  addition  to  these  mai'ks  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  maybe  mentioned  a  languid  circulation,  a  slow  and 
weak  pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  great  liability  to  chilblains.  A  weak 
digestion,  variable  appetite,  and  torpid,  or  disordered,  bowels  are  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  scrofulous  children.  The  subjects  of  this  disease 
often  display  great  acuteness  and  aptitude,  with  lively  imaginations,  and 
ardent  atfections,  and  not  unfrequently  a  great  precocity  of  intellect. 

The  scrofulous  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  first  appears  as 
a  slight  swelling  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands  of  one  or  both  sides, 
especially  of  those  situate  beneath  the  lower  jaw.  The  tumour  is  even 
t«  the  touch,  moveable,  not  tender,  nor  marked  by  any  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  swollen  gland  or  glands  will  remain  in 
this  state  without  perceptible  change  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years ; 
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sometimes  they  undergo  a  very  gradual  enlargement ;  sometimes  they 
coalesce,  so  as  to  form  irregular  knotty  swellings ;  sometimes  they  gra- 
dually disappear.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  they  proceed  to  suppu- 
ration. Fluctuation  is  perceived,  the  tumour  points,  the  skin  gives  way, 
and  pus,  followed  by  a  sero-purulent,  mixed  with  a  curdy  or  cheesy 
matter,  is  discharged  by  one  or  more  openings.  The  abscess  thus  formed 
heals  slowly,  has  an  unhealthy  appearance,  a  dull-red  colour,  with  hard, 
swollen,  irregular  edges,  and  an  uneven  base,  clogged  with  curdy  matter. 
After  tlie  ulcer  has  healed,  an  irregular  and  unsightly  scar  occupies  its 
site.  Though  the  superficial  glands  of  the  neck  are  those  most  frequently 
attacked,  those  deeper-seated  are  often  implicated ;  and  the  disease  some- 
times spreads  along  the  com-se  of  the  absorbents  from  one  gland  to 
another. 

The  constitutional  distui'bance  which  accompanies  these  loral  changes 
is  usually  slight.  The  patient  retains  his  colour,  does  not  lose  flesh,  and 
has  every  appearance  of  good  health.  When  the  local  disease,  however, 
is  very  extensive,  and  the  glands  suppurate,  hectic  fever  sets  in,  with 
great  debility  and  emaciation.  In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  espe- 
cially in  young  adults,  pulmonary  consumption  may  supervene ;  and 
the  two  diseases  then  run  on  together  until  they  destroy  tlie  patient. 

Cadses. — Predisposing.  Hereditary  taint;  syphilis  or  gout,  or  a 
shattered  constitution  in  one  or  other  of  the  parents;  dispaiity  of  age  in 
the  parents,  or  too  near  relationship  ;  childhood,  youth,  and  the  early  adult 
age.  The  disease  is  of  most  common  occurrence  between  the  third  and 
seventh  year ;  it  is  comparatively  rare  after  puberty,  but  may  occur  as 
late  as  thuty  years  of  age. — Exciting.  All  causes  of  debility  acting  on 
the  predisposed— such  as  sedentary  habits  of  life  ;  scanty  and  unwhole- 
some food  ;  the  impure  air  of  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  nurseries,  schools, 
workshops,  and  factories,  and  the  confined  rooms  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes;  overwork:  damp  and  low  situations ;  exhausting  maladies,  espe- 
cially fever,  and  the  febrile  exanthemata.  The  immediate  exciting  cause 
is  often  an  attack  of  catai-rh.    The  disease  is  common  among  prisoners. 

Diagnosis. — From  simple  glandular  inflammation,  by  the  indolent 
character  of  the  swellings. 

Prognosis. — The  disease,  when  limited  to  the  absorbent  glands,  is 
rarely  fatal,  but  tabes  mesenterica,  white  swelling  of  the  joints,  disease 
of  the  spine,  and  pulmonary  consumption,  are  dangerous  and  fatal  mala- 
dies. Scrofula  is  always  slow  and  tedious  in  its  course,  and  very  uncertain 
in  its  duration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  glands  contain  a  soft  curdy  matter.  The 
other  Tiscera,  especially  the  mesenteric  glands  and  tlie  lungs,  contain 
tubercular  deposits.  Scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints  and  bones  is  also  of 
common  occurrence. 

Treatment. — A  nutritious  diet,  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
with  a  due  allowance  of  animal  food.  Wine  and  malt  liquors  in  mode- 
rate quantity  may  be  given  with  advantage.  In  scrofulous  infants 
brought  up  by  hand,  the  substitution  of  the  mother's  milk,  or  of  pure 
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milk  from  the  ass  or  cow.  Daily  exercise,  short  of  fatigue.  Warm 
clothing  (flannel  next  the  sliin,  avoiding  over-clothing). 

Change  of  air,  especially  from  a  low,  damp  situation  to  a  high,  dry, 
and  bracing  air.    Kea-air  and  sea-bathing  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

A  cold  or  tepid  bath  daily,  followed  by  friction  with  a  rough  towel, 
.or  the  shower-bath  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  and  gentle  aperients  adminis- 
tered at  short  intervals.  A  few  gi-ains  of  rhubarb,  with  small  doses  of 
hyd.  c.  creta  may  be  given  occasionally,  followed  by  a  tea  or  dessert-spoon- 
ful of  castor-oil  the  following  morning. 

Chalybeate  tonics,  especially  tlie  tinctura  ferri  perchloridi,  the  am- 
monio-citrate,  and  the  dried  sulphate,  or  quinine  and  iron  in  combination, 
are  suitable  preparations. 

Iodide  of  iron  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains,  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  cod-liver  oil  (a  tea-spoonfur  tliree  times  a  day,  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  table-spoonful)  are  valuable  remedies  in  scrofula. 

11.  Simple  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  may  be  treated  by 
the  constant  application  of  the  emplastrum  ammoniac!  c.  hydrargyro,  or 
they  may  be  painted  frequently  with  iodine  paint.  If  the  patient  be  at 
the  sea-side,  poultices  of  sea-weed  (the  Fucus  vesiculosus)  may  be  kept 
constantly  applied.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  it  must  be  encou- 
raged by  poultices,  and  the  matter  be  let  out  by  a  small  vertical  or 
oblique  incision.  Caustic  should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
causes  unsightly  scars. 

Open  scrofulous  ulcers  generally  put  on  an  indolent  character,  and 
must  be  treated  by  locnl  stimulants,  and  in  extreme  cases  by  caustics. 
In  the  treatment  of  other  local  affections  occurring  in  scrofulous  habits 
this  peculiarly  indolent  character  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Remedies. — Mercurial  jjreparations  given  as  alteratives,  such  as 
Plummer's  pill,  or  the  perchloride  of  mercury  (Form.  321).  Alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  of  which  the  best  is  the  liquor  potassae,  in  doses  of 
from  five  to  twenty  drops,  three  times  a-day  in  some  tonic  infusion  ;  or 
lime-water  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms.  The  mineral  acids, 
especially  the  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  chlorides  of  Barium  and  of 
Calcium.  (Liquor  barii  chloridi,  Tn,iii  to  TTLv,  cautiously  increased; 
or  Liquor  calcii  chloridi,  Ty\.xxx  to  TTLxl,  gradually  increased.)  Extract 
of  Conium. 

From  the  slow  progress  and  uncertain  march  of  scrofulous  affections, 
many  remedies  seem  serviceable  which  are  really  inert.  In  this  respect 
scrofula  resembles  pulmonary  consumption.  I'lie  most  opposite  remedies 
are  confidently  recommended  and  deemed  efficacious. 


RACHITIS— RICKETS. 

Definition. — A  distortion  of  the  bones,  occurring  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  from  deficiency  of  earthy  matters. 

Symptoms.  The  disease  sometimes  begins  soon  after  birth ;  more 

frequently  wlien  the  child  is  five  or  six  months  old ;  moie  fiequeutly 
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still  before  the  close  of  the  second  vear.  After  this  time  it  is  very  rare. 
When  the  disease  first  sets  in,  the  child  is  observed  to  be  less  healthy 
and  strong  than  children  of  the  same  age.  The  face  is  pale,  and  the 
body  emaciated.  Teething  begins  late,  and  goes  on  slowly,  and  the 
teeth  soon  become  loose  and  carious.  Tlie  fontanelles  and  sutures  are 
usually  open,  the  head,  though  smaller  than  usual,  is  generally  large  in 
proportion  to  the  face,  and  the  forehead  prominent ;  the  chest  is  flat- 
tened at  the  sides,  and  tlie  sternum  projecting,  the  epiphyses  of  the  long 
bones  become  spongy,  and  the  joints  swell.  Tliis  enlargement  is  com- 
monly first  perceived  in  the  wrists  and  ankles.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  long  bones  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  are  twisted  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles ;  the  spine  is  curved  and  bent ;  and  the  pelvis  dis- 
toi'ted  and  narrowed.  If  the  patient  has  begun  to  walk,  his  gait  is 
unsteady  and  waddling.  The  mental  faculties,  except  in  cases  of  cre- 
tinism accompanied  by  distortion,  are  xinimpaired,  and  even  more  acute 
than  in  children  of  the  same  age. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Hereditary  predisposition.  A  peculiar 
diathesis,  allied  to  the  scrofulons,  but  not  identical  with  it ;  for  neither 
enlargements  of  the  cervical  glands,  nor  tuberculous  deposits  in  the 
lungs,  are  common  in  rickety  subjects. — Exciting.  Bad  nursing,  bad 
food,  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness. 

Pathologv. —  Defective  nourishment,  or  mal-assimilation  of  the 
food,  leading  to  a  deficiency  of  earthy  matter  in  the  bones.  Dr.  J. 
Davy  found  100  parts  of  the  dry  tibia  of  a  rickety  child  to  be  comjDosed 
of  74  parts  of  animal  matter  and  only  26  of  earthy  salts.  The  micro- 
scopic aj^pearance  of  rachitic  bone  is  very  characteristic.    Ossification  is 


Fig.  54. 


observed  to  have  taken  place  so  partially  and  imperfectly  that  the  bone 
is  made  up  of  isolated  and  apparently  independent  masses  of  unaltered 
cartilage,  and  of  completely  and  incompletely  formed  bone  promiscuously 
distributed.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  ossification  of  the  matrix,  the  con- 
version of  the  enlarged  cartilage  cells  into  lacunae  is  readily  seen  (Fig.  54). 

Prognosis  and  Results. — Favourable.  Tlie  disease  is  very  rarely 
fatal.  In  mild  cases  complete  recovery  often  takes  place ;  the  swollen 
joints  gradually  returning  to  their  natural  size :  in  severe  cases  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  body  is  permanent,  but.  the  bones  ultimately  resume  their 
normal  composition,  and  even  become  more  dense  and  comjjact  than  in 
persons  originally  healthy.  Distortion  of  the  pelvis  causing  obstruction 
to  parturition  is  the  only  result  which  endangers  life. 
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Treatment, — 1,  Food  of  good  quality  and  adapted  to  the  child's 
age  is  of  the  first  consideration.  If  the  mother  is  delicate  and  cannot 
nurse,  or  if  the  milk  be  poor,  the  child  should  be  supplied  with  fresh 
milk  from  one  cow.  If  this  be  not  assimilated,  a  wet  nurse  may  be 
provided.  Dry  and  pure  air,  cold  or  tepid  salt-bathing,  and  fiequent 
trictions.  Tonics,  especially  preparations  of  iron,  such  as  steel- wine  or 
the  sulphate  or  potassio-tartrate  of  iron.  Cod-liver  oil  may  also  be  pre- 
scribed with  advantage.  Children  living  in  large  towns  should  be 
removed  to  the  country.  The  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  In  order  to  supply  the  defective  constituents  phosphate  of 
lime  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day, 
suspended  in  chalk  mixture.  Preparations  of  iron  may  be  given  at  the 
same  time.  If  tlie  child  be  very  weak,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  ten  grains  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  will  be  bene- 
ficial ;  milk  and  lime-water  in  equal  parts  form  an  appropriate  drink, 

2,  The  distorted  limbs  must  be  supported  by  such  mechanical  con- 
trivances as  do  not  interfere  with  the  proper  action  of  the  muscles  ;  and 
care  should  be  tal-:en  not  to  allow  the  weight  of  the  body  to  rest  on  those 
parts  wiiich  show  a  tendency  to  swell  or  bend. 


MOLLITIES  OSSIUM— SOFTENING  OF  THE  BONES. 

Synonyms. — Osteo-malacia.    Malacosteon.    Atrophy  of  bone. 

Definition. — Perverted  nutrition  of  the  bones  resulting  in  rapid 
absorption  of  the  earthy  matter  and  consequent  softening. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  veiy  obscure,  and  its 
presence  is  rarely  recognised  till  it  hns  made  considerable  progress. 
Severe  and  long-continued  pains  in  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities,  con- 
sidered as  rheumatic  pains,  have  been  present  in  tiie  greater  number  of 
cases ;  but  the  disease  is  generally  recognised  for  the  first  time  by  a 
fractui'e  occurring  in  one  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  by  the  applica- 
tion of  slight  tbrce;  by  the  bending,  twisting,  or  distortion  of  one  or 
other  of  the  limbs ;  or,  in  females,  by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  par- 
turition, arising  fiom  a  gi'owing  distortion  of  the  pelvis. 

Anatomical  Chahactees. — The  cancelli  of  the  bone  completely 
absorbed,  and  the  bone  reduced  to  a  mere  shell,  filled  with  medullary 
matter.  The  bones  so  softeued  as  to  admit  of  being  cut  with  a  knife. 
The  periosteum  sound.    The  teeth  not  implicated. 

Causes, — Predisposing.  The  female  sex.  It  is  comparatively  rare 
in  men.    The  adult  nge— Exciting .  Obscure, 

Diagnosis.  From  rachitis  by  the  age  of  the  patient ;  rachitis  is  a 

disease  of  infancy  and  childhood,  mollifies  ossium  of  adult  age. 

Prognosis, — Unfavourable.    The  disease  often  makes  slow  progress. 

Treatment,  There  is  no  remedy  or  mode  of  treatment  on  which 
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reliance  can  be  placed.  The  treatment  must,  therefore,  be  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  tlie  general  health,  by  nourishing  diet,  tonics,  and 
such  other  medicines  as  are  indicated  by  the  existing  state  of  the  system. 


PURPURA— SCURVY. 

Synonyms. — Hjemorrhcea  petechialis.    Petechise  sine  febre. 

Varieties. — I.  Purpura  simplex  ;  2.  Purpura  urticans  ;  3.  Pur- 
pura hcBmorrhagica  (land-scui'vy)  ;  4.  Purpura  nautica  (sea-scurvy). 

1,  PURPURA  SIMPLEX. 

Symptoms. — After  slight  uneasiness,  or  giddiness,  an  eruption  of 
small  irregularly  rounded  patches,  of  a  dark-claret  colour,  chiefly  on  the 
thighs  and  legs,  but  sometimes  over  the  whole  body.  After  a  few  days, 
the  first  patches  begin  to  fade,  and  new  ones  appear.  The  sicin  readily 
bruises,  and  bleeding  from  even  slight  wounds  is  often  controlled  with 
difficulty.  There  is  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  The  disease 
may  last  from  a  few  weeks  to  as  many  years. 

Pathology. —  Capillary  haemorrhage  in  the  cutis  occurring  in  isolated 
spots.    Blood  deficient  in  fibrine. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Peculiarity  of  constitution,  debility. — Ex- 
citing.   Febrile  states  of  system,    It  is  often  attributed  to  cold. 

Diagnosis. — By  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  spots,  and  the  uninjured 
cuticle. 

Prognosis. — Favourable. 

Treatment. — A  nourishing  mixed  diet,  and  proper  exercise,  astrin- 
gent chalybeate  tonics,  the  mineral  acids,  and  occasional  mild  aperients. 

2.  PURPURA  urticans 

Is  a  form  of  urticaria,  consisting  in  a  discoloration  of  the  patches  of 
nettle-rash  by  blood  poured  out  in  small  quantity  into  the  cellular 
tissue.    (See  Urticaria.^ 

3.  PURPURA  HiEMORRHAGICA — LAND-SCURVY. 

Symptoms. — Weakness,  lassitude,  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  a 
feeble  pulse  of  variable  frequency  ;  petechije  of  larger  extent  than  in  the 
first  variety  ;  occasionally  biillse  filled  with  liquid  blood  ;  gums  swollen, 
livid,  and  spongy ;  haemorrhage  from  the  gums,  nostrils,  uterus,  and 
mucous  membranes  generally ;  rigidity  of  the  legs  fi-om  efi'usion  of 
blood  into  the  texture  of  the  muscles ;  extensive  bruises.  In  seveie 
cases,  all  the  symptoms  of  sea-scurvy. 

Pathology. — A  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  :  with  defect  or 
excess  of  fibrine  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  deficient  in  power  of  coagulat- 
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ing,  and  forms  a  loose,  rotten  clot.  The  albumen  is  said  to  be  eo  far 
changed  as  to  require  a  temperature  &°  higher  than  usual  for  its  coagu- 
lation. 

Causes. — Those  of  sea-scurvy. 

Sequelae. — Ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches.  Shedding  of  the  hair. 
Necrosis. 

Treatment. — A  generous  mixed  diet,  with  an  allowance  of  wine  or 
beer.  Astringent  tonics,  chalybeates  and  acids  (Forms.  163,  168),  A 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice  may  be  given  with  advantage  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Prophylaxis. — Minute  inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  the  diet  of 
the  inmates  of  prisons  and  workhouses.  It  may  not  be  deficient  in 
quantity  or  in  the  quality  of  the  articles  of  which  it  consists,  but  the 
essential  element  of  vegetables  containing  an  acid  may  be  absent.  For 
instance,  scurvy  has  been  traced  in  one  case  to  the  substitution  of  rice, 
which  does  not  contain  such  an  acid,  for  the  potato,  which  does  contain 
it ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  potato  sufficed  to  banish  the  disease.  As 
the  cheapest  of  requisite  vegetables,  the  potato  should  always  form  part 
of  the  ordinary  diet  of  prisons,  workhouses,  and  hospitals. 

4.  PURPURA  NAUTICA,     SCORBUTUS — SEA-SCURVY. 

Symptoms. — Heaviness,  weariness,  dejection  of  spirits,  aversion  to 
exercise,  dull  pains  in  the  limbs,  especially  during  night ;  anxiety  and 
oppression  at  the  prtecordia  ;  palpitation  and  shortness  of  iDreath  on  the 
slightest  exertion ;  a  pale,  sallow,  and  bloated  countenance ;  the  skin 
in  some  cases  hot,  in  others  cold  and  contracted ;  the  pulse  in  some  cases 
infrequent,  in  others  small  and  frequent ;  the  tongue  clean,  moist,  and 
pale;  the  gums  swollen,  spongy,  and  livid,  bleeding  upon  the  slightest 
touch,  and  at  length  separating  from  the  teeth,  which  become  loose ; 
the  breath  offensive ;  petechifE  appear  on  various  parts  of  the  body ;  the 
slightest  scratch  degenerates  into  a  foul  ulcer ;  the  slightest  pressure 
produces  a  bruise,  and  old  cicatrices  open  afresh,  and  discharge  a  thin 
sanious  fluid ;  spontaneous  ulceration  likewise  takes  place  upon  the  gums 
and  on  the  sui'face  ;  the  joints  become  swelled  and  stiff ;  the  muscles  of 
the  legs,  and  of  the  calf  especially,  rigid,  conti-acted,  and  exceedingly 
painful ;  the  bowels  are  either  obstinately  constipated,  or  there  is 
diarrhcea ;  the  ui'ine  tinged  with  blood,  or  transparent,  high-coloured, 
and  acid.  Great  emaciation  ensues  ;  passive  hemorrhages  take  place 
from  the  cums,  nose,  and  ears,  fiom  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  occa- 
sionally from  the  lungs  and  bladder ;  all  the  excretions  become  intoler- 
ably foetid ;  but  the  appetite  frequently  remains  good,  the  patient 
retains  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  talks  with  a  loud  voice,  but  is  apt 
to  faint  on  the  slightest  motion.  Many  patients  have  expired  as  they 
were  being  carried  from  their  hammocks.  Sudden  death  lias  also  often 
taken  place  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  during  some  violent  effort. 
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Causes. — Predisposing,  A  cold  moist  atmosphere  ,*  sleeping  in  damp 
clothes  or  beds ;  the  winter  season  ;  cold  climates  ;  fatigues  and  hard- 
ships ;  previous  attacks  of  illness,  es))ecially  of  scurvy  ;  indolence  ;  de- 
pressing passions,  and  the  general  causes  of  debility ;  scanty  supplies  of 
water  ;  deficient  clothing  ;  want  of  cleanliness ;  impure  air. — Exciting. 
A  diet  3-estricted  to  a  few  articles  of  food,  such  as  salt  meat  and  bis- 
cuit ;  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  food,  and  especially  of  vegetable  acids. 

Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  feverish  symptoms,  cerebral  disturb- 
ance and  contagion,  together  witli  its  mode  of  access,  distinguish  this 
condition  from  fever  and  other  diseases.  Scurvy,  as  it  formerly  occuri'ed 
on  land,  in  besieged  cities,  in  camps,  and  in  monasteries,  and  occasionally 
among  entire  populations,  and  as  it  now  shows  itself  from  time  to  time 
in  prisons  and  worlihouses,  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  that  which 
occurs  at  sea. 

Pkognosis.  —  Generally  favourable,  if  the  previous  health  and 
strength  were  good,  and  if  a  proper  vegetable  diet,  or  other  proper  sub- 
stitute, can  be  obtained. —  Unfavourable.  Where  there  is  great  pro- 
stration of  strength  ;  extreme  oppression  at  the  prsecordia  ;  redness  of 
the  eyes  and  flushed  countenance  ;  a  rapid  weak  pulse  ;  profuse  haemor- 
rhages ;  petechife  of  a  dark-livid  colour',  and  of  great  extent ;  foetid  and 
involuntary  evacuations. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the 
diet.    II.  To  palliate  urgent  symptoms. 

I.  The  first  indication  is  fulfilled  by  fresh  vegetables,  or  fruits,  as  the 
orange,  the  lime,  and  the  lemon ;  fermented  and  fermenting  spirituous 
liquors,  as  ale,  cider,  and  spruce  beer,  and  the  light  French  and  Ger- 
man wines,  sauerkraut.  Where  great  debility  is  present  the  stronger 
spirits  may  be  given.  At  sea,  of  lemon  or  lime-juice  should  be 
served  out  daily  to  each  individual. 

Occasional  aperients  of  infusion  of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  may  be  given,  and  the  utmost  attention 
must  be  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

II.  Ulceration  of  the  gums  require  astringent  gargles  of  alum,  mu- 
riatic acid,  chloride  of  soda  or  of  lime,  or  decoction  of  bark  ;  or  tlie 
steam  of  vinegar.  Acute  pains  are  relieved  by  opium  ;  oppression  at 
the  chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  by  diffusible  stimulants,  such  as 
nitric,  sulphuric,  or  chloric  asther  with  camphor ;  contraction  of  the 
iwiscles  of  the  legs,  by  hot  fomentations  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  emol- 
lient cataplasms,  and  by  friction  ;  scorbutic  ulcers  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body  by  slightly-stimulant  applications. 

The  hcBmorrhagic  tendency  and  debility  will  be  best  combated  by  the 
free  use  of  the  mineral  acid  and  chalybeate  astringents. 

Prophylaxis, — A  due  admixture  with  the  food  of  fresh  or  presei-ved 
vegetables,  or  where  these  cannot  be  procured,  lime-juice,  lemon-juice, 
or  citric  acid.  Also  the  acetate  and  bitartrate  of  potash.  Among  fresh 
vegetables,  the  potato  and  yam  are  the  best.  As  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
undoubtedly  injurious,  dry  rubbing  should  be  substituted  for  frequent 
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washing  in  our  ships.  Cleanliness  and  ventilation  should  also  be  rigidly 
enl'orced  ;  and  wlieie  men  are  placed  in  circumstances  (avourable  to 
mental  inaction  and  despondency,  such  employments  and  amusements 
as  tend  to  counteract  these  states  of  mind. 


RHEUMATISMUS-RHEUMATISM. 
Varieties. — 1.  Acute.    2.  Chronic.    3.  Muscular. 

1.  RHE[JMATISM0S  ACUTUS — RHEUMATIC  FEVEE. 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  larger  joints,  attended  by 
well-marked  febrile  symptoms  ;  often  shifting  from  joint  to  joint;  and, 
in  many  cases,  attacidng  the  fibrous  textures  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  generally  sets  in  soon  after  exposui-e  to  cold 
and  wet,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  attack  of  catai  rh  ;  the  pain 
in  the  bacic  and  limbs  being  unusually  severe,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sensation  of  coldness  and  stiffness.  In  the  course  of  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  inflammation  shows  itself  in  one  or  more  of  the  larger  joints,  cha- 
racterised by  redness  and  heat  of  surface,  acute  pain,  extreme  tenderness, 
tumour,  and  tension.  There  is  great  constitutional  disturbance,  witli 
extreme  restlessness,  intense  tiiirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  pulse 
ranges  from  90  to  120  ;  and  is  full,  hard,  and  jerking ;  the  blood,  drawn 
from  a  vein,  is  cupped  and  buffed  ;  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  thick 
and  soft  white  fur ;  the  bowels  are  usually  obstinately  costive ;  the 
urine  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  a  strong  acid  reaction,  but  at  this 
period  of  the  disease  generally  free  from  sediment.  The  sivin  is  often 
bathed  in  a  profuse  strong  sour-smelling  sweat,  which,  however,  affords 
no  relief.  The  febrile  symptoms  and  the  pain  generally  suffer  an  exa- 
cerbation at  night. 

The  disease  is  rarely  confined  to  the  joints  first  affected  ;  but  aft-er 
some  hours  or  days,  attacks  fresh  ones,  sometimes  continuing  unabated 
in  those  first  affected,  at  others  leaving  them  quite  free  from  pain  and 
swelling.  In  rarer  instances,  it  returns  to  the  joints  first  attacked,  and 
ultimately  extends  to  all  the  large  joints  of  the  body.  Some  amend- 
ment usually  takes  place  in  about  a  fortnight ;  the  pain  lessens,  espe- 
cially at  night ;  there  is  less  fever  and  perspiration  ;  the  urine  is  more 
abundant,  and  lets  fall  a  copious  deposit  of  the  mixed  urates  ;  the  appe- 
tite returns ;  the  thirst  diminishes ;  the  pulse  falls  ;  and  the  patient's 
movements  become  more  free.  Convalescence,  however,  is  rarely  unin- 
terrupted, and  the  affection  of  the  joints  often  assumes  a  chronic  form. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  extends  to  tiie  fibrous  tissues 
of  the  heart.,  and  the  younger  the  patient  the  greater  the  liability  to 
this  affection.  The  symptoms  which  denote  this  formidable  complica- 
tion are  dyspnoea,  piilpitation,  and  a  sense  of  oppression,  increased  by 
pressure  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  by  inspiration,  and  by  lying  on  the 
left  side.    In  some  cases  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  superadded. 
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The  pulse  is  generally  quickened,  and  has  a  peculiar  thrill.  As  this 
affection  is  often  obscure,  it  should  be  carefully  sought  for,  and  its  earliest 
indications  attended  to. 

For  the  stethoscopic  signs,  see  Pericarditis  and  Endocarditis. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  disease  is  complicated,  and  recovery  retarded  by 
attacks  of  bionchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy;  by  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  ;  and  by  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat  of 
the  eye,  all  of  which  diseases  are  due  to  the  rheumatic  poison. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  j^^rows  and  synovial  mem- 
branes of  the  parts  affected,  with  much  effusion  of  clear  or  milky  serum  ; 
and  more  rarely  of  deposits  of  lymph.  In  the  heart,  the  results  of  Car- 
ditis and  Pericarditis. 

Pathology. — Rheumatism  is  essentially  a  blood  disease ;  and  the 
poison  appears  to  be  lactic  acid.  It  also  contains  a  very  large  excess  of 
flbiine.  The  urine  is  excessively  acid  and  high-coloured,  and  contains 
much  uric  acid. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Previous  attacks.  Youth.  Debility.  Spring 
and  autumn. — Exciting,    Exposure  to  wet  and  cold. 

Diagnosis. — The  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  are  in- 
flammatory fever,  with  pains  and  inflammation  of  the  largei- joints,  over 
which  the  integuments  become  distended,  smooth,  and  of  a  peculiar 
pnle-red  colour.  The  severe  muscular  pains  of  commencing  typhus  may 
cause  that  disease  to  be  mistaken  lor  rheumatism.  Rheumatism  may 
coexist  with  variola  (see  page  310). 

From  Podagra  (see  Podagra).  From  Neuralgia,  by  the  history  of 
the  case ;  by  the  presence  of  inflammation  and  fever  ;  and  by  the  fact 
that,  in  neuralgia  afiecting  the  same  parts,  the  pain  is  generally  confined 
to  a  single  joint.  From  syphilitic  periostitis,  by  tlie  extreme  tenderness 
on  pressure  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  bone  in  that  disease  ;  and  by  its 
occurrence  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  on  the  sternum,  or  on  the  shin- 
bone,  as  well  as  in  the  bones  forming  the  large  joints ;  also,  by  the 
previous  histoiy  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  symptoms.  A  general,  but  not  unnatui-ally 
profuse,  perspiration  ;  the  repeated  or  continuous  deposit  of  a  lateritious 
or  furfnraceous  sediment  in  the  urine. —  Unfavourable.  Metastasis  of 
the  inflammation  to  the  heart,  chest,  or  brain.  The  disease  is  very 
rarely  fatal ;  but  often  leaves  behind  it  organic  disease  of  the  heart  by 
wliich  life  is  shortened,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  with  a 
great  susceptibility  of  future  attack.  In  favourable  cases,  and  in  per- 
sons otherwise  of  good  constitution,  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month. 

Treatment. —  I.  General.  Since  the  system  is  saturated  with  acid, 
the  most  rational  treatment  is  the  alkaline,  and  it  is  the  most  successful, 
trom  lialf  a  drachm  to  two  scruples  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  may 
be  given,  dissolveri  in  half  a  pint  of  watei-,  every  three  or  four  liours, 
or  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice  taken  with  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
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potash  dissolved  in  tliree  ounces  of  water.  The  nitrate,  bitartrate,  and 
acetate  may  also  be  given  with  advantage.  _^i  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
taiven  at  intervals  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  is  in  itself  an  efficient 
remedy. 

A  single  full  bleeding,  followed  up  directly  by  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
two-grain  doses  every  thiee  hours,  is  a  moiie  of  treatment  which  I  have 
seen  adopted,  and  have  frequently  practised,  with  very  decided  advan- 
tage.   (G.)  _ 

The  adoption  of  either  of  these  methods  of  treatment  does  not  pre- 
clude the  use  of  other  means  in  cases  of  unusual  severity,  or  of  a  com- 
plicated character. 

The  bowels  must  he  kept  in  free  action  by  means  of  saline  purga- 
tives, such  as  a  Seidlitz  powder,  or  from  40  to  60  grains  of  compound 
jalap  powder,  given  as  often  as  necessary. 

For  the  relief  of  pain,  x  or  sii  grains  of  compound  ipecacuanha  powder 
may  be  given  at  bed-time. 

Warm  baths  may  be  used  with  advantnge  before  the  pain  in  the 
joints  has  become  so  sevei'e  as  to  create  difficulty  in  moving  the  patient. 
When  the  disease  is  beginning  to  abate,  they  may  also  be  administered 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda  may  then 
be  added  to  the  bath  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  decidedly  alkaline. 

2.  Local  aijplications. — The  atfected  joints  should  be  enveloped  in 
cotton  wool.  When  the  skin  peispii'es  prof  isely,  and  the  surface  is  very 
hot,  cloths  dipped  in  an  alkaline  lotion  (Potassae  carb.  3ii  Aquae  Oi.) 
and  covered  with  oilskin,  may  be  substituted ;  or,  if  the  pain  be  very 
acute  and  the  patient  restless,  lint  saturated  with  belladonna  or  chloro- 
form liniment,  may  be  laid  on  the  part.  iSmall  blisters  applied  to  the 
joints  as  they  are  successively  affected,  often  give  great  lelief. 

When  the  disease  is  complicated  with  heai-t-affection,  cupping,  followed 
by  blisters  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  is  indicated  ;  or.  If  the  patient  be 
very  weak,  a  large  blister,  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment,  at  the  same 
time  that  calomel  and  opium  are  given  to  produce  slight  constitutional 
effects  (Form.  329j. 

2.  OilRONIG  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM. 

Symptoms. — The  chronic  form  may  be  a  consequence  and  termination 
of  the  acute,  or  it  may  be  independent  of  it.  In  the  first  case,  the  joints 
are  left  weak,  stiff,  and  in  some  instances  cedematoiis  ;  and  the  pain,  which 
was  before  shifting,  is  now  usually  confined  to  particulai-  joints.  Some- 
times, however,  it  still  shifts  from  joint  to  joint,  but  is  not  attendeJ  by 
acute  iiifiammatioa  or  fever.  E.xposure  to  wet  and  cold  often  brings  on 
an  attack,  which  continues  Ibr  a  considerable  time,  and  at  length  goes  off 
leaving  the  atfected  joints  weak  and  stiff. 

Chronic  articular  rheumatism,  when  not  a  sequel  of  the  acute  disease, 
generally  attacks  the  smaller  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  is  then 
commonly  called  rheumatic  gout. 

Treatment.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  or  two  joints,  leeches 

on  every  marked  return  or  increase  of  inflammation ;  blisters  at  a  short 
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distance  from  the  affected  joint,  or  even  to  the  joint  itself ;  and  friction. 
When  there  is  much  effusion  about  the  joints,  or  when  the  disease  is 
more  extensive,  we  must  employ  general  remedies  recommended  for  the 
acute  disease.  The  vapour-bath  is  a  most  powerful  remedy.  The  warm 
bath  is  of  less  efficacy,  but  the  thermal  mineral  wateis  of  Vichy,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Karlsbad,  Wiesbaden,  Buxton,  &c.,have  long  enjoyed  a  high 
and  deserved  reputation  in  tiie  treatment  of  chronic  articular  rheuma- 
tism. A  warm  climate  also  proves  beneficial  to  cases  which  iiave  arisen 
in  a  cold  one,  though  warm  climates  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
occurrence  of  rheumatic  affections. 

Rejiedies. — Dover's  powder  in  repeated  small  doses  (gr.  v  three 
times  a  day) ;  Vinnm  colchici  (Tr^xx.)  in  combination  with  opium  ('I'inct. 
opii,  TTl^v) ;  guaiacum,  in  the  form  of  the  mixture,  or  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture; iodide  of  potassium  (gr.  iii  to  gr.  v)  with  sarsaparilla  (especially 
indicated  where  there  is  a  sypliilitic  taint). 

3.  MUSCULAR  AKD  TENDINOUS  RHEUMATISM. 

Varieties. — Some  forms  of  the  disease  liave  distinct  names,  according 
to  the  seat  of  the  atfection  ;  as  pleurodyne,  when  it  attacks  the  muscles 
of  the  side ;  lumbago,  when  the  seat  is  in  the  loins  ;  cj^ck  in  the  neck, 
when  it  affects  the  neck.  1-iheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of 
the  thigh  is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  called  sciatica.  The  pain 
Ls  very  frequently  localized  in  a  particular  tendon,  at  its  insertion  into 
the  bone,  e.  g.  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  teudo  Achillis. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  varying  in  character  and  severity,  from  a  dull 
aching  to  the  most  acute  lancinating  pain,  affecting  the  entire  body,  the 
trunk,  a  single  limb,  or  a  single  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  ;  coming 
on  sometimes  suddenly,  at  others  alter  shivei'ing  and  slight  feverishness : 
often  forming  the  most  distressing  features  of  a  common  cold,  and  re- 
maining afler  the  other  symptoms  have  vanished.  Tiie  severe  pains  in 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  which  accompany  spinal  irritation,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  rheumatic  pains.    (See  Spinal  Irritation.) 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  'f  he  disease  is  free  from  danger.  Its  dura- 
tion may  vary  from  a  few  hours  or  days  to  as  many  months  or  years. 
The  general  iiealth  is  little  if  at  all  affected. 

Diagnosis. — The  pain  is  increased  by  motion  of  the  affected  pai-ts, 
by  percussion  witii  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  by  the  sudden  remov.al 
of  pressure  ;  but  it  is  relieved  by  firm  pressure  gradually  applied.  It 
is  sometimes  augmented,  sometimes  relieved,  by  the  warmth  of  bed. 

Treatment. — This  form  of  rheumatism  is  also  benefited  by  alkalies, 
but  its  complete  removal  requires  a  long  continuance  of  the  treatment. 
Guaiacum,  in  combination  with  all<alies,  is  often  efficacious.  Opiate 
liniments  or  small  blisters  may  be  occasionally  applied  to  the  painful 
part.  Magneto-electricity,  ami  tlic  hot  batli,  often  aflbrd  much  relief. 
The  condition  of  the  urine  will  in  every  case  furnish  useful  indication  as 
to  treatment.  If  it  contain  excess  of  uric  acid  we  must  pei  severe  with 
alkalies. 
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Prophylaxis. — Persons  subject  to  rheumatism  should  wear  flannel 
next  tlie  skin  ;  they  shoiilJ  protect  the  parts  most  liable  to  the  disease; 
and  avoid  malt  liquors  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold. 

PLEUKODYNE. 

Pain  in  the  left  side  is  present  in  almost  all  the  functional  diseases  of 
young  and  middle-aged  females  ;  in  dvspepsia,  ameiion-hoea,  menorrhagia, 
leucorrhosa,  hyperlactatio,  and  chlorosis,  and  in  debility,  however  in- 
duced. In  males  it  is  equally  common  on  both  sides.  It  often  accom- 
panies chronic  rheumatic  pains  of  the  joints  or  tendons.  .Acute  pain  in 
the  muscles  of  the  left  side  geueiaily  precedes  by  some  days  or  weeks 
the  appearance  of  shingles,    (bee  Herpes  zoster.) 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Debility.  —  Exciting.  Over-exertion,  as 
in  coughing ;  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach  ;  the  rheumatic  poison. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pleurodyne  is  of  great  importance, 
though  the  disease  itself  is  of  little  or  none.  It  is  distingixished  fiom 
pleuritis,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  to  the  great  injuiy  of  the 
patient,  by  the  absence  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, and  of  the  stetlioscopic  indications  of  pleurisy  ;  by  being  increased 
by  motion  of  the  affected  parts,  as  in  raising  the  arm,  or  twisting  sud- 
denly round,  or  by  a  sudden  inspiration  or  expiration  ;  by  the  effect  of 
sudden  and  slight  percussion  with  the  points  of  the  fingers ;  and  by  the 
immediate  increase  of  the  pain  on  the  removal  of  pressure.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  neuralgic  pain  preceding  the  eruption  of  shingles  by 
its  less  severity. 

Complications. — With  chest  disease  (for  it  is  a  common  consequence 
of  a  cough)  ;  with  acute  dyspepsia ;  and  with  any  of  the  debilitating 
diseases  mentioned  above. 

Treatment. — If  chronic,  the  emplastrum  belladonnfe,  opii,  or  lobo- 
rans  should  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  pain ;  when  acute,  a  mustard 
poultice.  Symptomatic  pleurodyne  must  be  treated  by  removing  its 
cause.  When  the  affection  accompanies  rheumatism  or  gout,  the  treat- 
meat  for  those  diseases  should  be  adopted. 

Allied  to  pleurodyne  is  an  acute  pain  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
or  diaphragm,  or  of  both  togetlier.  That  of  the  abdomen  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  peritonitis,  as  pleurodyne  vnih.  pleurisy.  The  diagnosis 
is  easy.  Graduated  pressure  gives  relief,  except  when  a  sudden  expira- 
tion throws  the  muscles  into  action  ;  but  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure, 
percussion  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  quick  motion  of  the  part 
affected,  increase  the  pain.  The  absence  of  severe  constitutional  symp- 
toms will  assist  the  diagnosis,  as  will  also  the  kind  of  respiration,  which, 
in  pleurodyne,  is  abdominal,  in  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men, thoracic.  When  the  diaphragm  is  aftectei,],  the  respirations  are 
short  and  catching,  and  acutely  jiainful. 

IVIuscular  rheumatism  also  attacks  internal  viscera,  as  the  muscular 
texture  of  tlie  heart,  causing  violent  palpitation  ;  the  muscular  coat  of 
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the  CESopliagus,  giving  rise  to  much  pain  in  swallowing ;  and  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  impregnated  uterus  leading  to  severe  pains,  similar 
to  labour  pains.  Many  internal  muscular  pains  are  connected  with  flatur 
lence,  or  are  symptomatic  of  dyspeijsia. 

LUMBAGO. 

This  disease  occupies  the  mass  of  muscles  in  the  loins,  and,  when 
severe,  confines  the  patient  to  bed,  or  obliges  him  to  walk  carefully  with 
crutches,  or  with  tlie  assistance  of  others.  The  sliglitest  motion  causes 
excruciating  agony. 

Diagnosis. — From  disease  of  the  kidnej/s,  by  the  urine  remaining 
unchanged  in  character,  or  yielding  merely  the  common  deposits  ;  and 
by  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  kidney.  From  lumbar 
abscess,  by  the  absence  of  rigors,  and  of  hectic  fever,  and  by  the  nega- 
tive results  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  part  affected.  [It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  collections  of  matter  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  may 
l^oint  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie  back  itself,  at  any  part  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  or  below  Poupart's  ligament.] 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  is  that  of  other  forms  of  mus- 
cular rheumatism  (seesiy^m).  The  local  treatment  consists  in  cupping 
the  loins,  or  in  dry  cupping,  if  the  pain  be  very  severe,  followed  by  the 
emplastrum  belladonnaj.  In  less  severe  cases,  an  opiate  liniment  (Form. 
126,  128),  Emplast.  opii,  or  Emplast.  picis,  may  be  kept  applied  to  the 
back. 


PODAGRA— THE  GOUT. 

Varieties. — 1.  Regular  gout;  2.  Misplaced  gout ;  3.  Atonic  gout ; 
4.  Retrocedent  gout. 

SvMi'TOMS. — The  first  paroxysm  of  gout  generally  comes  on  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of 
one  foot  (more  rarely  in  the  heel,  ankle,  or  instep),  accompanied  by 
rigor,  followed  by  feverish  heat.  The  pain  increases  till  it  becomes 
perfectly  excruciating,  and  is  accompanied  by  extreme  i  estlessness.  The 
joint  is,  at  the  same'  time,  exquisitely  tendei-,  so  that  the  patient  cannot 
bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  the  slightest  jar  or  movement  in 
the  room.  The  pain  having  attained  its  acme  towards  the  following 
evening,  ceases  sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  gradually,  about  mid- 
night; a  general  moisture  breaks  out  on  the  skin,  the  patient  flills  into 
a  sound  sleep,  and  in  some  cases  wakes  free  irom  pain.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  on  awaking  next  morning,  the  parts,  which  were 
before  so  painful  and  swollen,  are  found  of  a  deep  red  colour,  tense  and 
shining,  the  surrounding  parts  cedematous,  and  the  vessels  turgid.  For 
several  days  and  nights  the  same  round  of  symptoms  occur  in  a  miti- 
gated form,  till  at  length  the  redness  and  the  swelling  subside,  the  skin 
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desquamates,  and  the  joint  is  eitlier  restored  to  its  healthy  state,  or 
becomes  tlie  seat  of  tlie  clironic  form  of  the  disease. 

It  rarely  happens  that  one  fit  of  gout  is  not  followed,  at  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval  (sometimes  of  months,  sometimes  of  years),  by  a 
second  attack.  Most  patients  indeed  have  several  successive  attacks, 
which  at  first  occur  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  but  at  length  take 
place  very  frequently,  extending  first-to  both  feet  .simultaneously  or  ia 
succession,  then  to  the  hands,  and  at  length  to  almost  all  the  joints. 
These  subsequent  attacks  set  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  com- 
mence sometimes  in  the  hand,  sometimes  in  the  foot,  r>ometimes  in  the 
great  toe  or  thumb,  in  other  instances  in  the  joints  of  the  wri.st  or  ankle. 
They  aie  attended  with  less  })aiu,  but  with  more  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. At  length,  after  repeated  attacks,  the  joints  become  stiff,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  the  seat  of  chalky  deposits. 

The  fits  of  gout  sometimes  appear  without  warning,  but  they  are 
generally  preceded  by  dyspepsia,  with  its  usual  attendants,  dejection  of 
spirits,  and  irritability  of  temper ;  or  by  unusual  coldness  and  numbness 
of  the  extremities,  alternating  with  a  sense  of  pricking  or  formication, 
frequent  cramps,  and  unusual  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  leg. 

When  the  gouty  diathesis  prevails  in  the  system,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  usual  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints,  it  often  appears 
as  an  affection  of  some  internal  pai  t.  If  it  attacks  the  stomach,  there 
is  great  depression  and  anxiety,  followed  by  intense  gastralgia,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  eructations,  frequently  accompanied  by  pains  and  cramps 
of  the  trunk  and  arms.  Sometimes  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  some- 
times diarrhcsa.  If  the  heart  be  attacked,  palpitation,  syncope,  and  angina 
are  the  symptoms  present;  if  tiie  lungs,  dyspnoea,  asthmii,  and  some- 
times a  persistent  spasmodic  cough.  When  the  head  is  affected,  thei'e 
are  headache  and  giddiness,  followed  sometimes  by  apoplectic  and  para- 
lytic affections.  When  it  attacks  the  spinal  cord,  it  gives  rise  to  severe 
neuralgic  affections,  terminating  in  pai'alysis.  These  gouty  affections  of 
internal  parts,  without  inflammation  of  the  joints,  have  been  termed 
misplaced  gout,  or  atonic  gout,  on  the  supposition  that  the  system  had 
not  strength  to  throw  the  disease  out. 

Sometunes  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  having  come  on  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  without  attaining  the  usual  severity,  or  continuing  for 
the  customary  time,  suddenly  ceases,  while  the  disease  is  transferred  to 
some  internal  part.    This  is  called  retrocedent  gout. 

Pathology. — A  blood  disease,  caused  directly  by  an  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood.  The  local  symptoms  are  due  to  the  deposit  of  crys- 
talline urate  of  soda  in  the  inflamed  part,  both  on  the  surface  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  within  the  substance  of  the  au-tilages  and 
fibrous  tissues  themselves. 

Uric  acid  may  readily  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  persons  predisposed 
to  or  sufferius  from,  gout.  Add  six  drojDs  of  ordinary  acetic  acid  to  a 
3j'  of  tlie  serum ;  suspend  a  thread  of  cotton  in  the  mixture,  and  after 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  a  string  of  minute  rhombs  of  uric 
acid  will  be  formed  along  the  thread.  (Garrod.) 
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Chronic  gout  sometimes  results  in  one  of  the  most  inveterate  forms 
of  albuminuiia,  and  the  kidneys  are  found  reduced  to  half  their  size 
and  weight,  shii veiled  and  granular,  the  cortex  atiophied,  and  the 
pyramids  streaked  with  white  lines  of  deposited  urate  of  soda,  consti- 
tuting the  "  gouty  kidney  "  of  Dr.  Todd. 

Causes. — Prcdtq^osing  and  remote.  The  male  sex  ;  the  adult  age, 
and  particularly  the  mid  period  of  life  (it  seldom  occurs  before  puberty, 
and  in  a  large  pi  oponion  of  cases  makes  its  first  attack  between  30  aud 
40);  hereditary  predisposition  ;  plethoia;  a  full  diet  of  animal  food; 
fermented  and  especially  malt  liquors;  acid  and  acescent  wines;  a 
sedentary  and  studious  life;  dyspep>ia.  Gout  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
lich,  but  often  affects  poor  persons  of  temperate  habits  after  long 
piivation. 

Exciting. — Cold  to  the  feet;  fatigue;  anxiety;  excessive  evacua- 
tions ;  sprains  and  blows ;  intemperance ;  the  ceasing  of  usual  labour ; 
sudden  change  fi-om  a  full  to  a  spare  diet ;  the  suppression  of  customary 
evacuations,  as  of  the  piles,  which  ai"e  common  in  gouty  peisons. 

Diagnosis. — From  acute  rheumatism,  by  the  seat  of  the  disease 
being  the  smaller  joints,  especially  the  great  toe,  while  rheumatism 
attacks  the  larger  joints.  By  the  more  intense  colour  of  the  inflamed 
part.  By  its  more  sudden  attack.  By  the  more  fiequent  and  distinct 
remissions  of  fever  and  pain.  By  the  itching  and  desquamation.  By 
the  absence  of  the  profuse  acid  perspiration  of  acute  rheumatism.  Some- 
times by  the  age  at  which  it  occurs ;  acute  rheumatism  being  common 
in  childhood,  while  gout  is  very  rare  befbie  puberty.  By  the  more 
rapid  and  complete  convalescence.  Gout  occurs  in  those  who  live  fieely, 
and  in  persons  of  full  habit ;  rheumati:>m  commonly  in  the  debilitated. 
The  metastasis  from  joint  to  joint,  and  the  heart  affections  so  common 
in  acute  iheumatism,  are  comparatively  rare  in  gout. 

PnOGXOSis. — Favourable.  Youth,  and  an  unimpaired  constitution ; 
a  first  attack ;  the  more  severe  the  paroxysm,  the  shorter  its  duration  ; 
the  longer  the  intei  mission,  the  more  effectual  is  the  paroxysm  in 
removing  various  anomalous  diseases,  to  which  the  patient  had  been 
subject;  its  not  being  hereditary. —  Unfavourable.  Impaired  constitu- 
tion ;  advanced  age ;  visceral  affections ;  hereditary  pi  edisposition ; 
the  deposition  of  chalky  matter  in  the  joints:  the  di.-ease  suddenly 
leaving  the  extremities,  and  attacking  the  stomach,  heart,  brain,  or 
lungs ;  anasarca,  or  albuminuria,  or  both  combined. 

Treatment, — Indications. —  1.  General.  An  attack  of  gout  may 
be  effectually  shortened  by  a  full  dose  of  the  Vinum  colchici  combined 
with  opium  (Form.  211)  at  bed-time;  followed  by  a  saline  aperient  in 
the  morning;  or,  in  the  smaller  dose  (ty\xx)  three  or  tour  times  a  day. 
When  given  in  smaller  repeated  doses  the  colchicum  and  opium  may  be 
combined  with  a  saline  aperient,  according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 
When  a  sufficient  depressant  etl'ect  has  been  produced,  the  colchicum  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  saline  diaphoretics  (Form.  229,  295)  prescribed. 
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The  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  must  be  avoided  by  regular  living, 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors,  the  moderiite  use  of  animal  food. 
After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subs^ided,  we  may  direct  friction  with 
the  flesh-brusli ;  regular  and  brisk  exercise :  Bath  waters ;  the  I'egulai' 
use  of  mild  aperients ;  the  occasional  use  of  aliialine  medic'nes;  and 
when  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  present,  the  treatment  applicable  to 
dyspepsia.  Salts  of  lithia  has  been  lately  introduced  as  very  suitable 
for  the  elimination  of  the  gouty  material.  They  promise  to  be  useful. 
(See  Form.  294.) 

2,  The  Local  treatment  consists  in  wrapping  the  inflamed  part  in 
flannel,  wool,  or  fleecy  hosiery,  and  keeping  the  limb  as  still  as  possible. 
Opium  and  atropine  lotions  may  be  used  to  alleviate  the  pain. 

Treatment  of  retrocedent  Gout. — If  the  stomach  be  attacked,  the 
liberal  administration  of  stimulants,  such  as  warm  brandy  and  water, 
wine  and  aromatics ;  aether,  ammonia,  camphor,  and  musk.  Sinapisms 
should  be  applied  to  the  feet,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  external 
inflammation.  Other  forms  of  retrocedent  gout  require  the  treatment 
appropriate  to  idiopathic  affections  of  the  same  organs. 

Gouty  Concretions. — Gouty  concretions,  chalk-stones,  or  topha- 
ceous deposits,  consist  chiefly  of  urate  of  soda,  and  are  deposited  around 
the  joints,  in  the  bursse  mucosae,  in  tlie  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  and 
cellular  membrane,  and  even  under  the  cut;'cle.  The  pain  which  they 
occasion  may  be  relieved  by  warm  poultices.  Great  relief  is  also  some- 
times experienced  from  applying  rings  of  blistering  plaster  above  or 
below  the  swollen  joints.  The  joints  may  also  be  treated  with  iodine 
paint.  A  narcotic  cataplasm  or  anodyne  fomentation  often  affords  gi-eat 
relief.  Benzoic  acid,  combined  with  a  salt  of  potash,  in  doses  of  a 
scruple  about  an  hour  after  each  meal ;  or  benzoate  of  ammonia  may  be 
given  and  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  period  where  extensive  deposits 
have  already  taken  place.  The  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Vichy,  Toplitz, 
Marienbad — all  of  which  contain  lithia — should  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
spirits,  wine,  or  malt  liquors.  Sometimes  suppuration  occurs  around 
the  chalky  joint.  A  foul  ulcer  results,  and  as  the  urate  sepai  ales  very 
slowly,  the  wound  is  healed  with  difficulty.  It  should  be  lightly  dressed 
with  a  weak  potash  or  lithia  lotion. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

1.  Of  the  Brain. 

2.  Of  the  Spinal  Marrow. 

3.  Of  the  Nerves  of  Sensation. 

4.  or  the  Nerves  of  Motion. 

5.  General  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System. 

6.  Mental  Disorders. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Cephalalgia     ,    .  Headache. 
Encephalitis    .     .    Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 
Meningitis  .     .    .    Inflammation  of  the  Membranes. 
Hydp.ocephalus     .    Water  in  the  Head. 
Apoplexia  .     .     .  Apoplexy. 
Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

CEPHALALGIA— HEADACHE. 

■  Headache  is  a  symptom  of  almost  all  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of 
the  brain,  as  well  as  a  distinct  functional  derangement  of  very  fi  equent 
occurrence.    It  may  be  (a)  External,  or  (6)  Internal. 

[a.)  External.— 1.  Cephalalgia  muscularis  ;  2.  Cephalalgia  perios- 
teosa ;  3.  Cephalalgia  neuraigica. 

(6.)  Internal.— 1.  Cephalalgia  congestiva;  2.  Cephalalgia  dyspep- 
tica,  vel  sympathetica.    Cephalalgia  organlca. 

External. — 1.  Cephalalgia  muscularis,  or  pain  of  the  muscular 
covering  of  the  head,  affects  the  occipito-frontalis  and  temporal 
muscles.  Diagnosis. — The  pain  is  diflused  over  the  head,  is  increased 
by  motion  of  the  eyebrows  and  jaws,  by  pressure,  and  by  percussion 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  muscular  pain  in 
the  necl<,  shoulders,  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  Cause. — Exposure  to 
cold.  Treatment.— Thi\t  of  catarrh  when  recent,  and  that  of  muscular 
rheumatism  when  chronic. 
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2.  Cephalalgia  periosteosa. — Seat,  the  pericranium.  Diagnosis. — 
The  pain  is  commonly  limited  to  one  spot,  and  is  increased  by  firm 
and  deep  pressure,  but  is  little,  if  at  ail,  aliected  by  action  of  the 
muscles.  It  sometimes  affects  the  periosteum  of  the  face  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  nose  is  tender  to  the  touch  ;  and  it  frequently  extends 
to  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  to  the  shin  and  sternum.  When 
limited  to  one  spot,  it  is  commonly  attended  with  swelling.  Causes. — 
This  form  of  headache  is  geneially  traceable  ro  a  syphilitic  taint,  and 
coexists  with  similar  affections  of  otiiei"  bones,  syphilitic  diseases  of  the 
skin,  &c.  The  health  also  suffers.  The  appeaiance  and  expression  of 
countenance  are  those  familiarly  known  as  Cachexia  st/philitica.  Treat- 
ment.— That  of  secondary  sypliilis.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  five-grain 
doses  is  a  valuable  I'emedy  in  this  form  of  headache.  If  the  bone  be 
affected,  and  matter  formed,  free  incisions  will  be  required,  followed 
by  the  treatment  prescribed  in  surgical  works  for  the  diseases  of  bone. 

3.  Cephalalgia  neuralgica  vel  periodica. — Seat,  the  nerves  of  the 
internal  angle  of  the  orbit  and  side  of  the  nose  {megrim),  fixed  in  one 
spot,  causing  a  sensation  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into  the  head  {Clavus 
hystericus),  or  of  one  side,  more  commonly  the  left,  of  the  head  and 
face  ihemicrania).  It  occurs  with  regularity  at  the  same  intervals 
as  ague,  and  in  some  instances  at  the  longer  intervals  of  ten  days,  a 
month,  or  a  year.  In  some  ca.-es  the  intermittent  passes  to  a  continued 
pain,  and  in  many  patients  the  disease  is  never  distinctly  intei-mittent, 
but  is  characteiised  by  irregular  intervals  of  perfect  ease,  and  by  being 
bounded  by  the  central  line  of  the  head  and  face.  The  paroxysm  may 
last  for  any  period  from  an  hour  to  two  days.  The  disease  is  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  young  than  in  old  persons. 
But  it  may  occur  at  any  age.  In  the  worst  case  the  pain  is  of  the 
most  acute  character,  and  is  brought  on  by  eating  or  speaking,  or  by 
draughts  of  aii'.  Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  tenderness,  and  of  increase 
of  pain  on  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  distinguish  it  from 
the  first  and  second  forms. 

Cause. — Exposure  to  cold  and  wet — marsh  miasma.  Treatment. — • 
The  same  as  for  ague,  viz.,  quinine  in  large  doses,  or  liquor  arsenicalis 
(Form.  133).  The  latter  remedy,  cautiously  administered,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.   The  general  health  must  at  the  same  time  be  attended  to. 

Internal. — 1.  Cephalalgia  congestim,  or  congestive  headache. 
This  presents  itself  in  three  different  states  of  constitution — the 
plethoric,  the  delicate  and  irritable,  and  the  weak  and  leucophlegmatic. 
Diagnosis. — Obtuse  pain,  affecting  the  whole  of  the  head,  especially 
the  forehead  and  occiput,  combined  in  the  2^l<^thor{c  with  a  bloated 
countenance,  a  full  red  eye,  distension  of  the  veins,  a  full  pulse,  and 
a  dull  and  heavy  expression  efface:  in  the  delicate  and  irritable,  with 
flashes  of  lieht,  floating  specs  before  the  eyes,  noises  in  the  ears,  cold 
extreniities,"md  a  small,  frequent,  quick  j.ulse;  in  anwmic  subjects, 
with  pale  skin,  lips,  tongue,  and  gums,  cold  extremities,  beating  at  the 
heart,  violent  throbbing  of  the  carotid  arteries,  and  small,  frequent, 
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quick  pulse.  In  the  two  latter  classes  of  persons,  it  is  brought  on 
in  severe  paroxysms,  by  sudden  noises,  mental  emotions,  or  violent 
muscular  exertion,  treatment. — In  the  plethoric,  that  of  plethora 
(p.  256).  In  the  delicate  and  irritable,  by  repose  of  mind,  careful 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  sedative  medi- 
cines taken  at  bed-time  occasionally  (Form,  256,  274).  In  ancemic 
subjects  the  treatment  of  anaemia  (p.  260). 

A  consrestive  headache  allied  to  the  first  form  (the  plethoric)  may 
be  caused  by  narcotic  and  narcotic-acrid  poisons ;  and  may  occur  at 
the  onset  of  febrile  disorders  (attended  in  tliese  cases  by  pain  in  back 
and  limbs),  at  the  onset  of  attacks  of  apo|)]exy,  and  in  the  early  stage 
of  plithiais  (when  it  commonly  affects  the  forehead). 

2.  Cephalalgia  dijspeptica  vel  sympathetica. — Sick  headache. — 
Diagnosis. — From  other  headaches  by  the  marked  disoider  of  the 
stomach,  or  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Symptoms. — Pain  usually 
fixed,  in  the  left  temple,  over  the  right  eye,  or  on  the  foreiiead,  com- 
monly commencing  when  the  patient  fiist  rises  in  the  morning,  and 
in  slight  cases  continues  till  after  bi'eakfast;  in  moie  severe  ones,  it 
begins  as  a  diffuse  heavy  pain,  and  gradually  becomes  fixed  in  one  spot, 
accompanied  with  nausea,  flatulence,  sour  eructations,  and  vomiting. 
There  is  also  confusion  of  thought,  dimness  and  indistinctness  of  vision, 
and  singing  in  the  ears.  Sometimes  the  fit  is  removed  by  free 
discharge  of  food,  or  of  frothy  mucus  or  bile  from  the  stomach  ;  and 
this  is  sometimes  accompanied,  or  followed  by,  diairhcea.  Its  duration 
varies  from  some  hours  to  three  or  four  days,  and  in  confirmed  cases 
it  returns  at  shoi-t  intervals,  and  is  attended  with  great  suffering. 
Sometimes  theie  is  much  flatulence,  and  relief  is  only  afforded  by  free 
eructation.  Cause. — Derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  abuse  of  aperient  medicines,  by  which  the  tone  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  weakened.  Sick  headaches  are  common  just  before 
and  after  the  menstrual  period.  Treatment. — Gentle  aperients  in 
combination  with  alkalies,  as  rhubarb  with  soda,  or  magnesia.  Regu- 
lation  of  the  diet ;  proper  exercise ;  emetics,  where  the  cause  is  tran- 
sient. In  cases  of  obstinate  sick  headache,  emetics  of  ipecacuanha  may 
be  administe)-ed  every  morning  with  the  best  effect.  If  large  quantities 
of  bile  are  ejected  from  the  stomach  (bilious  headache),  cholagogue 
purgatives  (Form.  275)  will  be  found  useful.  When  the  bowels  are 
very  irritable  and  act  irregularly,  an  occasional  dose  of  Gregory's 
powder,  or  rhubarb  and  bismuth.  When  much  flatulence  is  present, 
turpentine  or  kreasote  may  be  given.  Cold  to  the  head  sometimes  acts 
as  a  palliative,  A  draught  containing  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  will  some- 
times arrest  it. 

3.  Cephalalgia  organica. — Diagnosis.  This  pain  is  distinguished 
from  the  foregoing  forms  either  by  appearing  to  aiiect  the  entire  brain, 
or  by  being  fixed  and  deep-seated.  It  may  be  accomjianied  by  dis- 
ordered digestion,  but  it  is  not  relieved  by  vomiting.  It  is  also  subject 
to  marked  increase  and  decrease  of  severity,  but  rarely  suffers  a  com- 
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plete  intermission.  Tiie  nature  of  the  disease  is  at  lengtii  made  known 
by  some  marked  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  centies,  by 
paralysis,  spasms,  or  convulsions.  The  pain  is  allied  to  the  plethoric 
variety  of  congestive  headache.  Treatment. — That  of  the  disease  of 
which  it  is  the  symptom.  The  state  of  the  circulation  through  the 
brain  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  local  and  general  blood-letting, 
purgatives,  and  counter-irritants,  must  be  resorted  to ;  at  the  same 
time  thfit  sti-ict  attention  is  made  to  the  state  of  the  general  health.  In 
chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain,  a  course  of  mei'cury, 
carried  to  the  extent  of  affecting  the  mouth,  will  sometimes  effect  a 
cure. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  in  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  headache, 
and  in  discriminating  one  form  from  another ;  the  treatment  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis.  Sometimes,  for 
instance,  a  patient  complaining  only  of  headache  will  be  found  to  be 
suffering  from  phthisis  pulmbnalis.  (G.) 


ENCEPHALITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS 

MEMBRANES. 

Synonyms. — Phrenitis.    Meningo- encephalitis. 

Species. — 1.  General,  that  is,  involving  the  whole,  or  a  considerable 
part,  of  the  substance  and  membranes  cf  the  brain. — 2.  Partial,  or 
a'flecting  only  a  part  of  the  substance,  or  of  the  substance  and  mem- 
branes, of  the  brain. 

1.  GENERAL  INELAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  does  not  always  commence  in  the  same 
way.  In  one  class  of  cases  it  begins  with  acute  pain  in  the  head  and 
violent  delirium ;  in  a  second  with  nausea,  bilious  vomiting,  and 
obstinate  constipation;  in  a  third  with  a  paroxysm  of  general  convul- 
sions ;  in  a  fourth,  and  very  rare  class,  with  loss  of  speech. 

The  disease,  when  fully  formed,  is  characterised  by  excruciating 
pain  in  the  head ;  throbbing  of  the  temporal  and  carotid  arteries ; 
flushed  face ;  injected  and  brilliant  eyes ;  contracted  pupil ;  and  a 
peculiarly  wild  expression  of  countenance.  There  is  intolerance  of 
licrht  and  sound,  extraordinary  acuteness  of  the  senses,  constant  watch- 
ftilness,  want  of  sleep,  fierce  delirium,  and  convulsions.  The  skin  is 
hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  hard  and  fi-equent,  sometimes  full,  sometimes 
contracted  ;  the  tongue  red  and  dry,  or  covered  with  a  white  fur  ;  there 
is  intense  thirst,  with  nausea  and  bilious  vomiting ;  and  the  bowels 
are  obstinately  confined.  These  symptoms  belong  to  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement, and  continue  for  a  variable  pei-iod  of  from  one  to  three  days, 
when,  gradually  subsiding,  they  are  succeeded  by  low  muttermg  deli- 
rium, deatiiess,  indistinctness  of  vision,  insensible  pupil,  strabismus, 
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twitchings  of  the  muscles,  tremors,  relaxation  of  sphincters,  occasional 
retention  of  urine,  cold  sweats :  or  hj  profound  coma. 

In  Insolation  or  sunstroke  the  disease  is  very  rapid,  and  death  may- 
occur  in  from  one  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  seizure.  The  pupils 
are  contracted  and  fixed,  the  breathing  hurried.  The  symptoms  of 
encephalitis  soon  pass  into  coma.  Occasionally  there  are  convulsions 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
patient  dies  without  making  the  slightest  movement. 

Terminations. — When  fatal,  in  coma;  or  in  great  prostration  of 
strength,  with  typhous  symptoms.  Recovery  may  be  (omplete,  or  the 
disease  may  end  in  mania,  dementia,  or  paralysis.  Its  duration  varies 
from  one  or  two  days  to  two  or  thi  ee  weeks,  or  even  moi-e. 

Causes. — Excessive  heat,  or  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature  ;  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  {coup  cle  soleil)  \  violent  exercise;  excited 
passions ;  intense  study ;  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach ;  external 
violence ;  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquids  ;  metastasis  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, erysipelas,  exanthematous  fevers,  dentition.  Inflammation  of  the 
brain  may  also  supervene  on  pneumonia,  renal  affections,  and  all  febrile 
diseases,  especially  pya2mia. 

Diagnosis. — From  mania,  by  the  marked  febrile  symptoms  and 
rapid  course.  From  febrile  delirium,  by  the  delirium  being  a  primary 
and  not  a  secondary  affection.  From  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  by  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the  flushed  face. 
From  delirium  tremens,  also,  by  the  history  of  the  case,  by  the  hot  dry 
skin,  and  high  fever,  by  the  want  of  consciousness,  and  by  tlie  absence 
of  the  tremulous  motions  of  the  body  and  limbs.  In  most  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  the  face  is  pale  and  the  skin  moist ;  the  limbs  tremble, 
and  the  patient  can  understand  and  answer  questions. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Thickening  of  the  arachnoid,  effusion  of 
serum,  of  lymph,  of  a  mixture  of  the  two,  or  of  pus,  under  the  arach- 
noid and  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  or  into  the  ventricles,  with 
softening  of  their  walls;  the  incised  surfaces  of  the  brain  present 
numerous  bloody  points,  the  medullary  surface  is  of  a  light  pink  hue, 
and  the  cineritious  substance  of  an  ashy  led,  not  removed  by  washing; 
suppuration,  softening,  or  hardening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
In  death  from  sunstroke,  great  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  will  be  usually  found. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  The  return  of  sleep  and  consciousness; 
a  warm  and  equable  perspiration;  diarrhoea;  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose  ;  diminished  frequency,  and  greater  fitluess  and  softness  of  the 
pulse.  If  preparations  of  mercury  have  been  given,  the  occurrence  of 
salivation. —  Unfavourable.  Stupor,  difficult  deglittition,  profound  in- 
sensibility, tremors,  convulsions;  involuntary  evacuations;  suppression 
of  ui-ine ;  pallor  of  the  fiice.  The  mortality  in  sunstroke  is  often  more 
than  50  per  cent. 
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Treatment. — I.  During  the  period  of  excitement.  Indication. 
To  lessen  tlie  I'orce  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

(a.)  By  applying  to  the  shas'ed  head  cold  lotions  constantly  renewed, 
ice,  or  a  stream  of  cold  water,  Tiie  latter  is  greatly  to  be  preferred, 
especially  when  there  is  violent  delirium. 

(6.)  By  bleeding. — A  copious  and  sudden  evacuation  of  blood  from 
a  free  orifice  in  the  arm,  in  the  erect  or  semi-erect  position,  to  be  re- 
pated,  if  necessary,  proportioning  the  quantity  1o  the  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, and  habit  of  the  patient ;  followed,  if  necessary,  by  cupping 
or  leeches  to  the  temples,  or  by  opening  the  temporril  artery. 

(c.)  By  active  purging  at  the  outset  with  castor  or  croton-oil,  or 
with  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  colocynth,  and  salivation,  if  possible, 
induced  by  half-grain  doses  of  calomel  every  two,  thiee,  or  lour  hours. 

((i.)  By  depressants,  in  doses  short  of  inducing  vomiting.  Of  these 
tartar-emetic  is  the  best,  in  doses  of  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  a  gi-ain,  given 
every  hour  until  an  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  pulse. 

(e.)  By  counter-irritants  to  the  extremities,  such  as  the  mustard- 
poultice,  or  a  large  bli-ter  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  or  hot  water  to 
the  feet  frequently  renewed. 

(/.)  By  strict  antiphlogistic  i-egimen.  The  food  should  consist  of 
barley-water,  milk,  gruel,  arrowi'oot,  and  the  like. 

{g.)  By  complete  rest  and  pei  feet  q  uiet.  The  sick-room  should  be  kept 
dark  and  silent.  The  head  aud  shoulders  should  be  raised  and  kept  ^.ool. 

II.  During  the  period  of  torpor. — Brisk  purgatives  may  be  given 
with  advantage,  and  the  scalp  freely  blisteied. 

In  extreme  collapse,  ammonia,  wine,  aud  brandy  must  be  given,  with 
beet-tea  and  nourishing  food,  and  opium  or  laudanum  may  be  cautioitsly 
administered.  If  deglutition  be  imperfect,  ibod  and  medicine  must  be 
given  by  the  rectum.  The  state  ot  the  bladder  must  be  fiequently 
ascertained,  and,  if  there  be  retention,  the  water  must  be  drawn  oli  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

III.  During  convalescence. — The  patient  must  be  narrowly  watched, 
the  diet  carefully  regulated,  and  the  bowels  kept  free  by  gentle  ape- 
rients. He  should  not  be  allowed  to  resume  his  oidinary  occupation 
till  his  health  is  quite  re-established.  In  case  of  relapse,  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  counter-irritants,  and  more  active  purgatives  should 
be  resumed.  If  the  mind  does  not  recover  its  tone,  the  memory  be  im- 
paired, and  the  patient  remains  weak  and  iriitable,  the  culd  douche  or 
the  shower-bath  every  morning,  with  or  without  blisters  to  the  scalp, 
or  a  seton  in  the  neck  or  arm,  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  the  treatment  of  sunstroke  the  cold  douche  is  very  serviceable. 

2.  PARTIAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  WITH  OR  W'lTHODT 
IMI'LICATION  OF  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

Symptoms. — These  are  often  very  obscure ;  and  vary  with  the  ex- 
tent, detrree,  and  progress  of  the  inflammation,  as  well  as  with  the  part 
of  tlie  brain  attacked.    In  most  cases,  the  fii-st  symptom  is  pain  in  the 
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head,  move  or  less  severe,  rarely  altogether  absent,  but  subject  to 
increjiJ^e  from  causes  affecting  tlie  circulation,  and  accompanied  from 
the  first,  or  followed  after  a  time,  by  giddiness,  singing  in  the  ears, 
indistinct  or  disordered  vision,  numbness  or  increased  sensibility  of  the 
fingers,  of  the  hands  and  arms,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  surf  ice  of  the 
body;  and  slight  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  with  occasional 
attacks  of  nausea  and  faintness.  The  patient  is  restless  and  irritable,  or 
suflers  from  depressed  spirits  ;  the  sleep  disturbed,  and  the  mind  gene- 
rally more  or  less  impaired.  The  circulation  is  very  variable,  the  pulse 
being  at  one  time  slow  and  regular,  and  the  countenance  pale ;  at 
another,  the  pulse  frequent  and  the  face  flushed  ;  these  opposite  states 
often  alternating  with  each  other  at  short  intervals.  The  patient 
suffers  from  nausea  and  anorexia,  and  is  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of 
vomiting.  As  the  disease  advances  these  symptoms  become  more 
strongly  marked,  and  rigid  contraction  of  particular  miiscles  or  groups 
of  muscles  are  superadded,  occasioning  squinting,  distortion  of  the 
features,  difficult  and  indistinct  pronunciation  of  particular  letters  or 
words,  and  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  swallowing.  When  the  muscles 
of  the  extremities  are  thus  affected  the  limbs  assume  a  flexed  position, 
and  any  attempt  to  move  them  occasions  great  pain.  Tlie  pupils  gene- 
rally become  less  active,  dilated,  or  unequal,  and  the  sight  of  one  or 
both  eyes  is  impaired.  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage  the  partial  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs  are  exchanged  for  very  extensive  and  constantly- 
increasing  loss  of  power  and  sensation,  all  the  senses  fail,  the  sphincters 
are  relaxed,  and  tlie  patient  sinks  utterly  helpless  and  exhausted. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  extremely  variable.  It  may  assume 
from  the  first  an  acute  character,  and  terminate  fatally  in  a  few  days ; 
or  it  may  run  a  chronic  course  of  several  weeks,  months,  or  years  ;  or 
the  chronic  form  may,  at  any  time,  be  exchanged  for  an  acute  attack, 
with  extensive  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

In  some  eases  general  convulsions,  usually  stronger  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  may  supervene. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— Congestion  of  the  affected  portion  of  the 
cerebral  substance ;  hardening  of  its  texture;  white  or  red  softening: 
small  extravasations  of  blood  ;  infiltration  of  pus,  contiguous  to  in- 
flamed or  necrosed  bone ;  encysted  abscess  ;  f  itty  degeneration,  ossi- 
fication, or  aneurism  of  the  vessels;  gangrene;  a  cystic  entozoon  sur- 
rounded by  inflamed  brain  tissue;  scrofulous  tumours.  The  mem- 
branes will  be  found  implicated  according  to  their  proximity  to  the 
seat  of  irritation  or  inflammation.  The  effusion  of  serum  is  common 
to  several  of  these  conditions.  In  certain  cases  we  may  trace  the  local 
disease  to  the  impaction  of  one  of  the  cerebral  vc-sels  by  a  clot  of 
fibrine  derived  from  an  aneurism  or  diseased  cardiac  valve. 

Causks. — Some  of  those  of  encephalitis,  such  as  the  eruptive  fevei-s 
and  pyemia.  Scrofulous  or  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  blows  on  the  head,  entozoa. 

Diagnosis. — From  general  encephalitis,  by  the  partial  character  of 
the  rigidity,  spasm,  or  paralysis.    Only  one  side  of  the  body,  or  a  par- 
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ticular  limb  or  organ,  may  be  thus  affected.  There  may  be  merely 
inequality  of  the  pupils,  or  squinting  of  one  eye  and  double  vision,  or 
slight  deviation  of  the  tongue  or  uvula  irom  the  median  line,  or 
numbness  and  twitching  of  a  single  limb  may  be  the  only  indication. 

In  forming  our  diagnosis  of  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  following  facts  :  — 

1.  Disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain  causes  paralysis,  or  some 
disorder  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versa.  But  to  this  the 
face  is  often  an  exception.  According  to  Burdach,  *'  in  28  cases  of 
cerebral  lesion  of  one  side,  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face 
were  paralysed;  in  10  cases  those  of  the  same  side.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball  occurred  in  8  cases  on  the  same  side,  in  4  on  the 
opposite."  The  tongue  is  almost  always  paralysed  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  of  the  face,  and  its  extremity  is  pulled  towards  the  paralysed 
side. 

2.  So  long  as  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  white  substance  of  the 
cerebral  lobes,  and  does  not  cause  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts, 
its  presence  is  not  manifested  by  disordered  nervous  function. 

3.  Disease  affecting  the  right  corpus  striatum  produces  paralysis  of 
motion  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  (left  hemiplegia),  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Disease  of  the  right  optic  thalamus  results  in  paralysis  of  sensa- 
tion on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  with  more  or  less  disorder  of  vision, 
and  vice  versa. 

5.  Disease  of  the  right  crus  cereh^i,  or  right  half  of  the  Pons 
ua)'offi,  produces  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  on  the  left  side  of 
the  body,  and  vice  versa. 

6.  A  clot  or  tumour  in  the  centre  of  the  Pons  varolii  results  in 
more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  on  both  sides 
of  the  body,  with  disordered  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and  eye- 
lids, and  interference  with  the  auditory  function. 

7.  Disease  affecting  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  causes  disordered 
motion  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versa,  with  sensations  of 
rolling  in  a  particular  direction,  of  going  downwards  or  upwards,  &c. 

8.  A  clot  within,  or  pressure  upon,  the  medulla  is  manifested  by 
derano-emeut  of  the  functions  of  deglutition  and  respiration. 

Paralysis  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  is  distinguished  at  a 
subsequent  page. 

To  return  from  these  general  considerations  to  a  diagnosis  of  the 
particular  nature  of  the  cei  ebral  disease : 

'  I.  If  symptoms  of  encephalic  inflammation  set  in  after  chronic  dis- 
charge of  ofl'eusive  matter  from  tiie  ear,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
caries  of  the  p)etrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  has  induced  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  contiguous  part  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

II.  When  a  delicate  scrofulous  child  becomes  sleepy,  heavy,  and 
listless  and  o-raduallv  lapses  into  a  state  of  imconsciousness,  with 
partial' convulsive  tvvitchings  or  clenching  of  the  hand,  grinding  of  the 
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teeth,  squinting  and  uprolling  of  the  eyes,  we  may  generally  conclude 
that  a  scrofulous  tumour  exists  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  attached 
to  its  membraues. 

III.  Vertigo,  with  sudden  circumscribed  pain  in  the  head,  followed 
by  severe  and  repeated  epileptiform  convulsions,  have  been  caused  by 
tlie  cystic  entozoa. 

rV.  Chronic  abscess  of  the  brain  progi'esses  most  insiduously,  e.  g. 
A  lad  received  a  lacerated  wound  over  the  left  frontal  eminence.  He 
was  stunned  for  a  few  minutes,  but  soon  recovered.  Eight  days  after 
the  accident  he  resumed  work,  and  continued  it  uninterruptedly  until 
three  days  before  his  death.  The  wound  cicatrised  by  the  thirty-second 
day.  There  were  no  head  symptoms,  not  even  a  trace  of  pain  ;  the 
health  and  spirits  were  good,  but  he  showed  a  little  irritability  of 
temper.  On  the  thirty-ninth  day  he  appeared  pale  and  listless,  and 
complained  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  sickness ;  he  had  passed 
urine  during  sleep  the  preceding  night,  and  he  faltered  once  in  walking 
to  the  infirmary,  as  if  he  had  lost  for  a  moment  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
He  again  wetted  the  bed  at  night,  and  the  next  day  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  side.  The  following  morning  the  power  of  deglutition  was  g  jne, 
and  by  4  p.m.  he  had  gradually  lapsed  into  complete  coma,  with 
stertorous  breathing,  and  a  slow,  laboured,  iri'egular  pulse.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  state  until  3.30  P.M.  next  day,  and  then  died.  A  thick- 
walled  abscess,  containing  six  ounces  of  thick  greenish  matter,  occupied 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  distending  the  mem- 
branes. 

Since  abscess  of  the  brain  from  external  violence  may  thus  insiduously 
progress  under  the  eye  of  the  medical  practitioner,  we  can  scarcely  hope 
to  receive  timely  intimation  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  when  it 
arises  from  some  internal  cause,  unless,  indeed,  it  involve  one  of  the 
centres  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  the  root  of  a  particular  nerve. 

Apoplexy  and  partial  softening  of  the  brain  may  arise  in  people 
beyond  middle  age  from  disease  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Prognosis. — Unfavourable  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  but  espe- 
cially when  rigid  contractions  or  paralysis  have  set  in. 

Treatment.— Will  be  indicated  by  the  cause ;  that  of  encephalitis 
generally,  but  less  active.  If  there  be  great  heat  of  the  head,  cupping 
or  leeches  will  be  required.  In  milder  cases,  blisters  behind  the  ears 
or  to  the  nape  will  suffice.  In  chronic  cases  a  seton  may  be  established 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  daily  use  of  gentle  saline  aperients  to 
keep  the  bowels  in  free  action,  a  spare  diet,  and  rest  of  mind  and  body. 
When  the  meninges  are  involved  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury 
may  be  induced  with  advantage. 
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MENINGITIS  — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MEMBRANES  OF 

THE  BRAIN. 

Synonym. — Arachnitis. 

Symptoms. — Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  com- 
mences differently  ia  different  cases.  Sometimes  it  begins  with  sudden 
and  violent  pain  in  the  head,  with  loud  screaming,  followed  by  con- 
vulsions. In  other  instances  it  commences  suddenly  with  a  long- 
continued  paroxysm  of  general  convulsions.  In  a  third  class  of  cases 
the  attack  is  less  sudden,  the  convulsions  being  preceded  for  two  or 
three  days  by  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort,  slight  headache,  nausea, 
and  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  generally  quicijened,  but  is  sometimes  less 
frequent  than  in  health.  When  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  the  leading 
symptoms  are  acute  pain,  often  expressed  by  sharp,  piercing  cries,  and 
increased  by  motion ;  intolerance  of  light  and  sound  ;  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  sleeplessness ;  furious  delirium ;  a  fluslied  face  and  suffused  eyes. 
Twitchings  and  convulsions  are  commonly  present,  and  sometimes 
strabismus ;  vomiting  is  common ;  the  bowels  are  usually  confined ; 
and  the  disease,  when  fatal,  generally  terminates  in  coma. 

Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  sets  in  with  pain  in  the  head,  fever, 
and  rigors,  which  often  recur  at  regular  intervals,  and  simulate  ague. 
The  intellectual  faculties  are  at  first  but  little  affected,  but  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease  the  patient  often  falls  into  a  state  of  coma.  If 
the  inflammation  extend  to  the  other  membranes,  or  to  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  the  symptoms  proper  to  inflammation  of  those  parts  show 
thenaselves.  This  disease  is  rarely  idiopathic,  but  follows  on  injuries  to 
the  scalp  or  skull,  or  on  inflammation  of  the  ear. 

Causes. — Meningitis  is  often  the  chief  symptom  in  the  progress  of 
the  infections  fevers.  It  is  commonly  the  first  result  of  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  In  childhood  the  most  common 
cause  is  the  deposit  of  tubercle  upon  the  surface  of  the  membranes 
constituting  the  variety  known  as  "Tubercular  Meningitis."  (See 
p.  372.) 

Treatment. — Distinguish  the  cause  and  treat  accordingly.  Against 
sunstroke  {Insolatio,  coup  de  soleil)  the  cold  douche  must  be  applied  to 
the  head ;  stimulants  freely  exhibited.  The  room  should  be  darkened, 
and  the  head  and  spinal  region  blistered. 

The  meningitis  of  fever  requires  the  treatment  described  under 
Typhus. 

In  tubercular  meningitis  we  must  be  chary  in  the  abstraction  of 
blood  •  and,  if  safe  to  do  so,  avoid  it  altogether ;  otherwise  tlie  treat- 
ment will  be  that  recommended  under  Acute  Hydrocephalus. 
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HYDROCEPHALUS— WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 
Vauieties. — 1.  Acute;  2.  Chi-onic. 

1.  ACUTE  HYI>ROCEPHALUS» 

Symptoms. — This  disease,  like  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  in  the  adult,  varies  in  its  onset.  Sometimes  it  is  preceded, 
for  a  considerable  period,  by  languor,  inactivity,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
vomiting,  parched  tongue,  hot  dry  sliin,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  other 
symptoms  of  pyrexia,  or  by  the  s)Tnptoms  of  infantile  fever.  (See 
p.  332.)  In  a  second  class  of  cases,  it  begins  suddenly  with  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  (See 
p.  370.)  In  a  third  class  of  cases,  it  comes  on  obscurely,  in  the  course 
of  febrile  disorders  or  of  the  exanthemata. 

The  disease  itself  is  characterised  by  acute  darting  pains  in  the  head, 
with  heat  of  scalp  ;  great  sensibility  to  light,  sufl'used  redness  of  the 
eyes,  flushed  countenance,  and  hot  and  dry  siiin.  The  pupils  are  con- 
tracted, and  the  brows  knit.  The  patient  is  very  restless,  moans  inces- 
santly, tosses  abouty  and  rolls  the  liead  from  side  to  side.  The  sleep  is 
short  and  disturbed  by  a  stiu't  or  scream.  The  gait  is  tottering,  and 
the  hand  is  often  raised  to  the  head.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  hard, 
and  quick :  the  respiration  hurried  and  sighing.  The  tongue  coated  ; 
there  is  nausea  or  vomiting  ;  the  bowels  are  either  obstinately  confined, 
or  unusually  loose,  with  fcjetid  evacuations ;  and  the  urine  is  scanty. 
Delirium  and  convulsions  are  sometimes  combined  with  these  symptoms 
of  the  stage  of  excitement.  In  infants  there  is  at  fia'st  strong  pulsa- 
tion of  the  fontanelles.  Afterwards-  they  become  tense  and  bulged 
outwards. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  symptoms  become  less  violent, 
the  pain  is  less  acute,  the  patient  keeps  up  a  low  moaning ;  an  uneasy 
sleepiness  succeeds  a  constant  state  of  watching;  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
and  strabismus  is  often  pi  esent ;  the  muscles  of  the  ibie-arm  are  rigid 
and  occasionally  convulsed  ;  the  fingers  are  clenched  upon  the  thumb  ; 
the  pulse  is  now  preternaturally  slow  and  often  intermitting,  but  sub- 
ject to  great  and  sudden  acceleration  on  change  of  posture ;  and  the 
respiration  is  more  frequently  interrupted  by  deep  sighs.  The  strabis- 
mus increases  ;  the  pupils  become  more  dilated  and  cease  to  contract  on 
being  exposed  to  light;  and  double  vision  or  complete  loss  of  sight, 
with  lethargic  torpor,  succeed. 

In  unfavourable  cases  the  pulse  resumes  its  quickness,  and  becomes 
extremely  small  and  l  apid :  the  respiration  is  difficult  or  stertorous ; 
the  limbs  are  convulsed  or  paralysed  ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold 
sweat;  the  evacuations  become  involuntary;  and  at  length  the  patient 
expires  in  convulsions,  comatose,  or  exhausted. 

Acute  hydrocephalus  in  the  adult. — This  is  a  rare  occurrence,  hydro- 
cephalus being  peculiarly  a  disease  of  infancy  and  childhood.  But 
Heberden  relates  the  following  case :—"  Au  adult  was  seized  with  in- 
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tolerable  pain  of  the  head,  sometimes  had  a  voracious  appetite,  and 
sometimes  none;  became  delirious,  convulsed,  stupid,  and  died:  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  were  found  so  distended  with  water,  that  as 
soon  as  a  puncture  was  made  the  water  flew  out  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance."   (This  is  probably  a  case  of  hydatid  tumour.) 

Terminations. — In  slow  recovery;  in  death  ;  or  in  clironic  hydro- 
cephalus. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Sometimes  enlargement  of  the  head,  separa- 
tion of  the  sutures,  and  protrusion  of  the  membranes.  Serum,  limpid 
or  turbid,  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  or  beneath  tlie  membranes ; 
softening  of  the  surrounding  cerebral  substance ;  flattening  of  the  con- 
volutions ;  masses  of  tubercular  matter  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  The  pia  mater  uniisually  "vascular  ;  the  arachnoid  opaque; 
minute  semi-transparent  or  opaque  bodies,  single  or  in  patches,  in  the 
substance  of  the  pia  mater,  or  larger  portions  of  tuberculous  matter 
from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea  deposited  upon  the 
surface  of  any  of  the  membranes  (tubercular  meningitis). 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Infancy  and  childhood  ;  debility ;  scrofu- 
lous diathesis. — Exciting.  Intestinal  irritation ;  dentition ;  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  ear;  febrile  and  exanthematous  disorders; 
premature  application  to  study. — Proximate.  In  the  greater  number 
of  instances  tubercular  deposits  in  the  pia  mater,  giving  lise  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes. 

Diagnosis. — Heat  of  the  head,  distension  of  the  fontanelle.  Spasm  ' 
and  twitching  of  the  muscles,  or  actual  convulsions,  are  the  distingirish- 
iug  marks ;  followed  by  strabismus,  dilated  pupil,  and  profound 
stupor.  The  tubercular  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  suggested  by 
hereditary  tendencies,  by  the  actual  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
or  other  manifestations  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  such  as  enlarged 
cervical  glands.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  this  disease  from  one  of 
an  opposite  character,  called  spurious  hydrocephalus,  which  has  the  fol- 
lowing chai'acters  :  a  pale  cheek,  a  cool  or  cold  skin,  an  expression  of 
great  languor,  and  an  absence  of  febrile  symptoms,  or,  at  the  most,  an 
occasional  and  transient  flushing  of  the  face ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
in  the  case  of  infants,  a  sunken  instead  of  swollen  fontanelle.  On 
inquiiy,  the  child  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  from  loss  of  blood, 
from  long-continued  diaiThoea,  or  from  some  other  exhausting  dis- 
charge. 

Prognosis. — Very  unfavourable ;  especially  if  there  be  squinting, 
weak  intermitting  pulse,  great  enlargement  of  the  head,  apoplectic 
stertor,  difficult  lespiration,  and  involimtary  evacuations. 

Treatsient. — The  general  treatment  will  be  that  appi-opriate  to 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain  (see  p.  366),  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
strength  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  existence  of  any 
pai-ticular  source  of  irritation.  If  tlie  disease  be  general  and  acutely 
inflammatory,  small  doses  of  grey  powder  may  be  given  every  three 
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hours.  If  the  gi;ms  be  hot  and  swollen  they  should  be  freely  lanced, 
and  a  leech  may  be  applied  to  the  mouth  or  behind  the  ear.  In  the 
threatening  convulsions  and  insononia  of  dentition,  couium  is  a  valuable 
remedy.*  When  the  disease  is  protracted  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
well  marked,  we  must  abstain  from  the  continued  use  of  mercurials 
and  trust  to  local  treatment,  to  aperients  and  to  sedatives. 

The  local  inflammation  should  be  treated  by  the  application  of  cloths 
wetted  with  cold  water,  vinegar  and  water,  iced  water,  or  the  spii-it 
lotion  to  the  head.  Cold  water  may  be  dropped  on  the  slightly  raised 
head,  while  the  body  and  extremities  are  immersed  in  warm  water. 

2.  Counter-irritants,  such  as  mustard  poultices  or  blisters  to  the 
temples,  back  of  the  ears,  or  neck,  may  be  simultaneously  used. 

2.  CHRONIC  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Symptoms. — Children  are  sometimes  born  with  this  disease.  It 
rarely  occurs  in  the  adult;  but  Dean  Swift  died  of  it,  and  other  cases 
are  on  record.  It  takes  place  at  all  periods  between  birth  and  the 
eighth  year,  seldom  after.  When  it  occurs  after  birth  it  comes  on 
slowly  and  insidiously ;  or  it  follows  the  acute  form.  Its  presence  is 
indicated  by  drowsiness,  languor,  strabismus,  vomiting,  costiveness, 
coma,  and  convulsions ;  the  bones  of  the  head  separate,  the  fontanelles 
enlarge,  and  the  head  acquires  an  enormous  size.  The  patient  may 
survive,  in  spite  of  immense  enlargement,  for  months  or  even  years. 

Causes.  —  Predisposing.  The  scrofulous  diathesis.  —  Exciting. 
Injury  to  the  brain  during  labour ;  tumours  within  the  cranium  ;  the 
causes  of  other  dropsies ;  dentition  ;  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
It  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  acute  form. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  the  case,  the  large  size  of  the  head,  and 
the  prominence  of  the  fontanelles. 

Parents  often  express  anxiety  about  the  large  size  of  their  children's 
heads,  supposing  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  water  in  the  head. 
As  this  question  is  often  put  to  the  medical  man,  it  is  well  that  he 
should  be  cautioned  not  to  attribute  a  large  head  to  this  cause,  tuiless 
there  are  other  decided  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  generally  ends  in  death,  with  convulsions. 
If  the  bones  yield  and  separate,  its  fatal  termination  is  protracted. 

Treatment, — Indications.  I,  To  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  fluid.    II.  To  improve  the  health. 

(a.)  Blisters  to  the  head,  kept  open  for  days  or  weeks  by  cantharides 
or  savine  ointment ;  frictions  with  tartar-emetic  ointment ;  or  an  issue 
over  the  fontanelles.  The  anterior  fontauelle  has  been  punctured  at 
the  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  much  serum  withdrawn  in 
several  cases,  but  the  results  have  not  been  such  as  to  justify  the 
operation.    Pi-essure  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  constant 

♦  See  the  Editor's  work  on  the  use  of  Conium,  &c. 
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application  of  cold,  may  retard  or  altogether  prevent  the  further 
effusion  of  fluid,  until  the  sutures  are  well  itnit. 

(6.)  Mercury ;  applied  externally,  and  given  internally,  until  con- 
stitution symptoms  are  evident,  in  constitutions  tainted  by  syphilis 
and  scrofula,  the  perchloride  and  iodide  of  mercury  are  appropriate. 

A  light  nutritious  diet  and  a  little  wine  may  be  given  at  short  in- 
tervals throughout  the  day.  Warmth  and  a  change  of  air,  e>ipecially 
if  the  patient  live  in  a  low  and  damp  situation,  to  the  sea-side,  or  a 
dry  and  bracing  inland  spot. 

Tonics — sulphate  or  iodide  of  iron,  or  Vinum  ferri  according  to  the 
age ;  and  the  mineral  acids. 


APOPLEXI  A— APOPLEXY. 

Definition. — Sudden  loss  of  motion,  with  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  perception,  and  sensation  caused  by  injurious  pressure  upon 
the  brain  with  or  without  rupture  of  some  of  its  fibres. 

Varieties. — 1.  Simple  or  congestive;  i.  e.,  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  without  rupture ;  '2.  Serous,  or  congestion  with  serous 
effusion ;  and,  3.  Hemorrhagic,  or  congestion  with  rupture. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  makes  its  attack  in  one  of  three  w^ys : — 
1.  Suddenly,  the  patient  falling  down  without  warning,  as  if  fi-om  a 
blow.  2.  After  a  short  premonitory  stage,  consisting  of  acute  head- 
aclie,  sickness,  and  faintness.    3.  With  sudden  hemiplegia. 

In  the  first  form  of  the  disease,  and  when  there  is  much  blood 
effused,  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  his  neck 
swollen,  his  face  livid,  his  pupils  dilated,  and  the  mouth  slightly 
drawn  to  one  side.  Tlie  urine  and  faeces  are  discharged  involuntarily, 
the  extremities  are  cold  and  livid,  the  skin  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and 
death  may  take  place  in  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  quantity  of  blood  is  moderate,  the  fit  is  characterised  by 
more  or  less  stupor,  and  a  slow  and  noisy,  or  stertorous  and  puffing 
breathing ;  difficult  deglutition ;  flushed  and  livid  countenance ;  pro- 
minent and  motionless  eye,  and,  generally,  unequal  pupils.  The  limbs 
are  either  motionless,  rigid,  or  convulsed ;  these  effects  are  usually 
more  marked  on  one  or  other  side.  The  bowels  are  eitiier  obstinately 
confined,  or  the  evacuations  are  passed  involuntarily;  the  urine  also 
is  either  passed  involuntarily,  or,  being  retained  till  the  bladder  is  full, 
dribbles  away.  The  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  quick ;  but  often  less 
frequent  than  natural. 

in  blighter  cases  the  patient  does  not  lose  consciousness,  and  the 
speech  is  only  slightly  and  transiently  affected.  In  other  cases  the 
chief  indication  of  the  paralytic  seizure  is  loss  or  derangement  of  tliis 
faculty. 

Apoplexy  is  sometimes  preceded  for  a  considerable  period  by  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  such  as  giddiness,  headache,  a  sense  of  pressure 
in  the  head,  confusion  of  ideas,  incoherence,  loss  of  memory,  faltering 
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speech,  flushing  of  the  face,  hajmonhage  from  the  nose,  flashes  of  light, 
noises  in  the  ear,  illusions,  double  vision,  transient  blindness  or  deafness, 
drowsiness,  numbness  of  the  extremities,  pallor,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
faintness. 

Terminations. — Suddenly  in  death.  In  death,  after  a  variable 
interval.  In  complete  recovery,  which  is  commonly  preceded  by 
vomiting  and  profuse  perspiration.  In  partial  recovery,  with  more  or 
less  impairment  of  mind,  and  more  or  less  extensive  paralysis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  congestive  or  simple  apoplexy  (distension 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  with  or  without  effusion  into  the  ventricles, 
or  at  the  base).  In  serous  apoplexy  (effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles, 
or  between  the  membranes).  In  haimon-hagic  apoplexy  (eflPusion  of 
blood  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  into  the  ventricles,  at  the  base, 
or  on  the  surface). 

The  softest  and  most  vascular  parts  of  the  brain  are  those  in  which 
haemorrhage  is  most  liable  to  occur.  In  444  cases  tabulated  by  Dr. 
Aitken,  the  haemorrhage  happened  268  times  in  the  corpora  striata; 
39  in  the  tiialami  optici ;  81  in  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum;  22  in  the 
pons  Varolii ;  and  34  in  the  other  parts  of  the  encephalou,  he'mg  at  the 
respective  rates  of  60,  8,  20,  5,  and  7  in  the  hundred.  We  often 
meet  with  evidence  of  a  seizure  previous  to  the  fatal  attack,  such  as  a 
recent  clot  with  circumscribed  inflammatory  softening  of  the  nerve 
substance  around  it ;  or  an  old  contracted  colourless  clot  containing 
blood  crystals ;  or  a  small  cicatrised  cavity  containing  a  little  serum. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  effect  of  spirituous  liquors,  by  the  odour  of 
the  breath.  From  the  ordinary  eflect  of  narcotic  poisons,  by  the 
history  of  the  case.  From  both  by  some  difference  in  the  motor  power 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  body ;  e.  g.,  one  pupil  may  be  conti'acted,  and 
respond  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  when  the  other  is  dilated  and  immove- 
able; the  muscles  of  the  extremities  on  one  side  will  generally  be  found 
perfectly  flaccid,  and  the  arm  or  leg  falls  from  the  hand  like  a  mass  of 
inanimate  matter,  while  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  on  the  other 
side  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  rigid.  If  the  limbs  be  convulsed, 
the  movements  on  the  two  sides  will,  on  careful  examination,  be  found 
to  be  unequal.  Sooner  or  later  some  such  positive  evidence  of  localised 
injury  to  the  biain  will  be  manifest.  In  order  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  exact  seat  of  injury,  and  form  a  just  prognosis,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  facts  enumerated  in  the  diagnosis  of  partial 
encephalitis.    (See  p.  368.) 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  Youth  ;  slight  impairment  of  the  intellect 
and  senses ;  hasmorrhage  from  the  nose  or  haemorrhoidal  vessels ;  diar- 
rhoea ;  profuse  perspiration  ;  a  pulse  of  natural  frequency  and  character ; 
natural  breathing. —  Unfavourable  in  proportion  to  loss  of  conscious- 
ness; a  full,  hard,  jerking  pulse;  loud  stertorous  breathing,  with  a 
puffing  out  of  the  cheeks ;  repeated  shiverings,  followed  by  high  fever ; 
repeated  vomitings  ;  spasm,  rigidity,  or  convulsions  ;  involuntary  eva- 
cuations; retention  of  urine;  cold  extremities;  cold  and  clammy  sweats. 
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Causes, — Predisposing.  A  certain  age:  from  the  fiftieth  to  the 
eightietli  year:  the  liability  increases  as  age  advances.  Few  cases 
occur  under  twenty,  and  veiy  few  indeed  in  infancy  and  childhood.  A 
certain  make  of  body,  combining  a  short  thick  neck,  lai-ge  chest,  florid 
complexion,  and  stout  person  ;  but  tiie  disease  often  occurs  in  persons 
of  the  opposite  conformation.  Hereditary  tendency;  a  sedentary  life 
with  overfeeding ;  suppression  of  usual  evacuations ;  plethora,  however 
induced ;  diseases  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  preventing  the  free  l  eturn 
of  blood  from  the  head.  The  chief  proximate  cause  is  disease  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  the  several  stages  of  which  appear  to  be 
fatty  degeneration,  atheroma,  and  ossification  of  their  walls.  (See 
Atheroma.)  When  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  are  thus  diseased,  they 
lose  their  elasticity  and  contractility,  and  become  dilated  and  attenuated, 
and  in  this  condition  the  least  excitement  of  the  circulation  causes 
increased  fulness  and  a  tendency  to  rupture. 

Exciting. — Violent  exercise ;  strong  expiratoiy  efforts,  as  in  singing 
and  playing  on  wind  instruments ;  straining  at  stool ;  fits  of  coughing  ; 
sudden  and  violent  emotions  ;  exposure  to  intense  cold  or  heat ;  long 
stooping,  or  suddenly  rising  from  the  stooping  posture ;  pressure  ou 
the  neck  ;  venereal  excitement ;  intemperance  ;  narcotic  poisons,  such 
as  opium ;  sutfocation  by  drowning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  or  by 
the  narcotic  gases,  especially  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide. 

Treatment. — During  or  immediately  after  the  fit,  first  loosen  the 
patient's  neckerchief  and  shirt-collar,  raise  his  head,  or  place  him,  if 
convenient,  in  a  chair,  and  open  the  window  of  the  apartment.  When 
the  face  is  turgid  and  the  eye  injected,  or,  the  lace  being  pale,  the 
pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  jerking,  we  may  open  a  vein  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  or  partially  divide  the  temporal  artery,  and  allow  the  blood  to 
flow  till  the  approach  of  syncope,  taking  care  that  the  patient  does  not 
faint.  But  when  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble  and  intermittent, 
the  patient  must  be  treated  as  if  he  were  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  the 
bleeding  must  be  postponed  till  decided  reaction  has  occurred,  and  the 
symptoms  just  stated  have  shown  themselves. 

In  the  after-treatment,  the  indication  is  to  reduce  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation  through  the  brain. 

1.  By  bleeding  from  the  arm  at  intervals,  from  a  small  orifice,  in 
the  semi-erect  position,  and  -with  constant  reference  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  pulse  and  aspect  of  the  patient,  whenever  and  so  long 
as  there  are  evidences  of  fulness  of  blood,  or  excitement  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

2.  The  application  of  leeches  and  cupping-glasses  to  the  head  and 
neck. 

3.  Drastic  purjratives,  of  which  croton  oil,  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
drops,  is  the  most  easily  used  and  most  eflicacious.  Purgative  enemata. 

4.  Cold  to  the  head,  if  there  be  increased  heat. 

5.  Blisters  to  the  nape,  and,  after  a  time,  to  the  scalp. 

6.  A  diet,  consisting  at  first  of  farinaceous  food,  passing  to  a  more 
generous  diet  cautiously  and  gradually. 
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7.  If  the  disease  take  place  soon  after  a  full  meal,  an  emetic  must  be 
employed ;  or  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  evacuate  the  stomach  by 
tickling  the  fauces  with  a  feather. 

If  the  menstrual  or  hajmorrhoidal  flux  have  been  suppressed,  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  vulva,  or  verge  of  the  anus.  When  there  is 
profound  coma  or  collapse,  we  may  apply  liniment  (Form.  34)  to  'the 
nape,  and  strong  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  and  use  a  stimulant  enema 
(Form.  72).  The  hot  air-bath,  or  stimulants,  in  such  cases,  have  pro- 
duced reaction ;  and  when  this  happens,  depletion  may  be  necessary. 

When  apoplexy  supervenes  after  a  retrocession  of  gout  or  of  acute 
rheumatism,  brisk  aperients  should  be  given  without  delay. 

If  the  patient  swallow  with  difficulty,  great  care  is  required  in  giving 
food  to  prevent  suffocation.  While  the  difficulty  lasts,  medicines  should 
be  unirritating  and  not  bulky,  and  nourishment  be  given  by  teaspoon- 
fuls.  The  bowels  should  also  be  relieved  by  purgative  clysters,  and 
we  must  carefully  anticipate  retention  of  the  uiine. 

When  convalescence  commences,  we  may  insert  a  seton  in  the  neck. 
On  the  repetition  of  the  fit,  we  must  again  resort  to  the  treatment  re- 
quired in  the  first  attack,  but  in  a  less  active  form.  When  a  patient 
suffers  from  sleeplessness  and  gi'eat  irritability,  opium  is  the  appropriate 
remedy ;  but  it  is  contra-indicated  in  the  early  stages  of  apoplexy. 

In  the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  in  all  its  stages,  we  must  not  carry 
depleting  measures  to  an  extreme.  Undue  activity  in  this  respect  may 
lead  to  fatal  consequences.  Severe  antiphlogistic  measures  are  also 
decidedly  contra-indicated  in  aged  and  feeble  persons,  in  whom  it  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  bowels  somewhat  more  open  than  usual,  and  to  regu- 
late the  diet,  giving  wine  and  other  stimulants,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  pulse. 

Prophylaxis. — As  apoplexy  depends  on  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  generally  on  a  plethoric  habit,  persons  predisposed  to  the 
disease  should  abstain  from  fermented  liquors,  observe  moderation  in 
the  use  of  animal  food,  and  carefully  avoid  indigestible  food.  In  some 
cases,  a  vegetable  or  milk  diet  must  be  insisted  on  ;  and  on  the  recur- 
rence of  threatening  symptoms,  a  greater  strictness  of  diet,  and  purga- 
tives ;  and  if  these  do  not  remove  the  symptoms,  dry  cupping  to  the 
neck,  or  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  from  that  part,  must  be 
resorted  to.  Hot  rooms  and  late  suppers  must  be  avoided.  The  patient 
should  take  regixlar  exercise  in  the  open  air,  be  abstemious  in  his  habits, 
keep  the  bowels  free,  and  wear  nothing  tight  about  the  neck  or  chest. 
When  the  disease  occurs  in  persons  of  weak  constitution,  a  light  nutri- 
tious diet,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  weak  stimulants,  combined  with 
astringent  chalybeates  or  acid  tonics,  should  be  persevered  in.  Mental 
labour  must  be  abandoned,  and  all  excitement  avoided.  For  the  treat- 
ment of  paralysis  following  apoplexy,  see  Paralysis. 
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CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  ERAIX. 

There  are  several  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain,  such  as  softening, 
atrojjhy,  indiiration,  hypertrophy.  The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of 
these  diseases  are  extremely  obscure  and  uncertain,  and  the  same 
symptoms  may  be  present  in  very  different  states  of  the  organ. 

In  many  cases  ciironic  diseases  of  the  brain  are  unattended  -with  any 
symptoms  which  could  lead  us  to  suspect  their  existence.  Thus,  Louis 
states,  that  out  of  twenty  cases  of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  three  only 
had  cerebral  symptoms  of  any  kind :  and  abscesses,  hydatids,  cysts, 
exostoses,  &c.,  sometimes  attain  great  size,  without  any  attendant 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder. 


I.  Softening  of  the  Brain. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  failing  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  gi-a- 
dually  lapsing  into  imbecility.  The  gait  becomes  shuffling  and  un- 
steady, the  grasp  weak,  the  speech  thick,  slow,  and  imperfectly  articu- 
lated [aphemia,  aphasia),  pointing,  according  to  some  observers,  to  the 
implication  of  the  anterior  con\  olutions  of  tiie  brain,  which  rest  upon 
the  supra-orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  Tiie  memory  is  defective, 
and  the  animal  functions  torpid.  A  sensation  of  numbness  and  piicking 
affects  the  extremities  of  the  weaker  limbs.  Tlie  radial  and  temporal 
arteries  are  seen  and  felt  to  be  tortuous  and  hard.  An  "  arcus  senilis  " 
frequently  surrounds  the  cornea.  The  patient  is  liable  to  attacks  of 
apoplexy.  His  spirits  are  usually  depressed,  and  he  sits  down  at  one 
time  listless  and  apathetic,  and  at  another  sheds  tears  without  being 
able  to  assign  any  cause  for  his  grief.  More  or  less  paralysis  accom- 
panies this  condition. 

Termination. — Sooner  or  later  in  serous  or  sanguineous  apoplexy. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Brain  matter  less  vascular,  softer  and  whiter 
than  usual.  Its  softness  is  such  that  a  gentle  stream  of  water  makes 
an  impression  upon  it  and  after  a  time  causes  its  diffluence.  In  extreme 
ctises  it  is  semi-fluid,  and  has  little  more  consistence  than  cream. 
According  to  Dr.  Todd,  "  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  large  cells, 
containing  oily  matter  in  large  globules,  and  also  in  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision,  is  characteristic  of  a  state  of  white  softening  of  some  dura- 
tion." In  all  cases  the  blood-vessels  will  be  found  diseased.  The  con- 
dition of  the  radial  and  other  arteries  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
that  of  the  carotid  within  the  brain.  Sometimes  its  primary  branches 
will  be  found  dilated,  thin,  and  stifl'eued  here  and  there  by  patches  of 
atheromatous  deposit ;  sometimes  converted  into  moniliform  osseous 
tubes.  If  the  softened  brain-pulp  be  washed  away,  a  network  of  ather- 
omatous or  bony  tubes  will  be  left. 
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Cause. — Defective  nutrition  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  disease  of 
the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels.  Partial  softening  is  occasionally  caused 
by  the  plugging  of  one  of  the  large  arteries  or  its  branches  by  a  clot  of 
lymph  detached  from  an  inflamed  cardiac  valve,  or  derived  from  an 
aneurismal  sac. 

Prognosis. — Unfavourable. 

Treatment. — Gentle  exercise  in  dry  temperate  air,  light  nutritious 
albuminous  diet,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine.  Dilute  nitric  and 
phosphoric  acids  in  combination  with  bitter  infusions,  perchloride  of 
iron  and  salts  of  zinc  given  for  a  week  or  two  alternately.  The  patient 
should  sleep  with  the  iiead  and  shoulders  slightly  raised.  All  excite- 
ment, mental  and  physical,  must  be  carefully  avoided. 


II.  Atrophy  of  the  Brain. 

Shrinking  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  with  complementary  effusion 
of  serum  around  it,  or  within  its  ventricles,  is  a  condition  very  com- 
monly found  in  those  who  have  been  insane. 


III.  Induration  of  the  Brain. 

Induration  appears  to  be  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation ;  the 
nerve  tissue  is  harder  than  usual.  In  some  cases  the  hardening  is 
considerable,  it  is  pearly  white,  less  vascular  than  usual,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  boiled  white  of  egg.  The  induration  may  be  partial  or 
general.  Convulsive  movements  are  common  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 


IV.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain 

Is  allied  to  hydrocephalus,  and  arises  in  those  of  scrofulous  habit. 
The  consistence  of  the  brain  is  softer  than  usual,  the  convolutions 
flattened,  and  the  ventricles  diminished  in  size.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  is  marked  by  pallor,  anorexia,  listlessness,  occasional  headache 
and  giddiness.  The  child  is  ultimately  taken  with  convulsions  which 
continue  till  death  occurs. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

Myelitis  ....    Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 
Spinal  Meningitis    .        .    Inflammation  of  its  Membranes. 
Other  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

General  Remarks. — While  hemiplegia  is  the  most  obvious  symp- 
tom of  lesion  of  the  brain,  paraplegia  is  the  most  striking  characteristic 
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of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  In  diseases  of  the  brain  the  intellect  and 
special  senses  are  more  or  less  implicated  ;  in  diseases  of  the  spine  they 
remain  throughout  altogether  unaffected. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  spinal  cord,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  following  facts : — 

1.  Complete  transverse  section  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
results  in  loss  of  power  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  parts  below 
the  section.  Partial  injury  is  followed  by  incomplete  control  over  the 
muscular  movements.  Hyperaesthesia  occurs  in  both  cases  in  the  parts 
below  the  section. 

2.  Transverse  section  of  the  antero-lateral  column  produces  paralysis 
of  motion  in  the  parts  below  the  section  on  the  same  side  of  the  body. 

3.  Transverse  section  of  the  whole  of  the  grey  central  nervous 
matter  causes  loss  of  sensation  in  all  parts  below  the  section.  Transverse 
section  of  the  right  half  of  the  grey  matter  results  in  loss  of  sensation 
of  the  left  limb  below  the  section,  and  hyperassthesia  in  the  right  limb, 
and  vice  versa. 

4.  Whence  it  follows  that  transverse  section  of  one  entire  half  of 
the  cord  causes  in  tlie  parts  below  the  section  paralysis  of  motion  with 
hyperassthesia  on  the  same  side,  and  loss  of  sensation  only,  on  the 
opposite  side. 

5.  If  inflammatory  irritation  be  present  in  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
the  paralysed  limbs  will  be  rigidly  contracted.  In  non-inflammatory 
diseases,  or  when  inflammation  has  passed  away,  the  muscles  will  be 
flaccid. 


MYELITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF 

THE  CORD. 

Symptoms. — Dull  aching  pain  in  the  part  affected,  with  some  ten- 
derness ;  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion ;  or  numbness  and 
impaired  sensibility,  with  feebleness  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities, 
or  of  both,  or  of  a  single  limb ;  or  loss  of  sensation  in  one  extremity, 
and  of  voluntary  motion  in  another.  The  palsied  limbs  waste ;  but  the 
reflex  function  remains  intact.  The  muscles  of  the  affected  limb  may 
be  relaxed,  contracted,  or  convulsed.  Sooner  or  later,  retention  or 
incontinence  of  urine  comes  on,  the  motions  pass  involuntarily,  and  bed- 
sores are  formed  on  the  back  and  hips.  At  last  the  patient  sinlis 
exhausted,  or  dies  comatose  from  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
brain.    The  symptoms  vary  with  the  seat  of  the  disense. 

When  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine  is  affected,  tlie  arms  are 
paralysed,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  in  breathing,  and  a 
sensation  of  tightness  around  the  chest,  and  in  the  epigastrium.  The 
pulse  is  sometimes  very  slow.  Priapism  is  otlen  a  troublesome 
symptom. 
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Whea  the  dorsal  portiou  is  affected,  the  body  is  sometimes  agitated 
by  continued  convulsive  motions,  and  there  are  palpitations,  difficult 
respiration,  and  sense  of  constriction  in  the  abdomen. 

When  the  lumbar  portion  is  attacked,  the  upper  extremities  and  the 
breathing  escape,  but  the  lower  extremities  are  paralysed ;  and  there 
is  retention,  followed  by  incontinence,  of  urine,  and  constipation,  fol- 
lowed by  involuntary  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  Impotence'  is  some- 
times a  consequence  of  disease  of  tliis  part  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  comes  on  insidiously,  is  unaccompanied  by 
pain,  and  makes  slow  progress,  but  is  finally  succeeded  by  paralysis  of 
the  bladder,  rectum,  and  inferior  extremities. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Inflammation  ending  in  hardening,  creamy 
softening,  or  abscess  of  the  cord,  partial  or  complete. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  adult  age,  and  male  sex. — Exciting. 
Blows  and  falls ;  violent  exertions ;  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  Caries 
of  the  vertebrae ;  sci-ofulous  disease.    Venereal  excesses. 

Diagnosis. — From  other  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  the  more 
complete  loss  of  sensation  in  the  paralysed  parts.  The  grey  matter  is 
the  conductor  of  sensitive  impressions,  and,  being  the  most  vascular 
l)art,  it  is  most  liable  to  inflammation. 

Prognosis. — Complete  recovery  is  rare  ;  but  the  disease  may  con- 
tinue for  years. 

Treatjient. — In  the  early  stage,  leeches  or  cupping  to  the  part 
affected,  followed  by  counter-irritation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
part,  by  blisters,  issues,  or  setons.  Aperient  medicines ;  rest ;  constant 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  and  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
throughout  the  disease.  The  patient  should  lie  upon  a  water-cushion. 
The  general  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  state  and  strength  of 
the  patient. 


SPINAL  MENINGITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
MEMBRANES  OF  THE  CORD. 

Synonym. — Spinal  arachnitis. 

Varieties. — 1.  Acute  spinal  meningitis.  2.  Subacute  spinal 
meningitis  or  spinal  irritation.    3.  Rheumatic  spinal  meningitis. 

1 .  ACUTE  SPINAL  MENINGITIS, 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  part  affected,  increased  by  motion,  percus- 
sion, pressure,  or  heat.  The  pain,  which  often  closely  resembles  that 
of  rheumatism,  and  is  brought  on,  or  increased,  by  motion,  extends 
along  the  back,  and  to  the  limbs,  which  are  sometimes  painful  to  the 
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touch ;  or  it  shoots  round  the  abdomen  or  cliest.  There  are  contrac- 
tions of  the  back  and  necli,  and  of  the  limbs,  varying  with  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  assuming  the  form  of  trismus,  torticollis,  partial  or 
complete  opisthotonos,  or  general  tetanic  spasms.  Sometimes  there  are 
convulsions,  or  choreic  movements.  There  is  a  sense  of  constriction  in 
the  neck,  abdomen,  or  chest,  with  urgent  feelings  of  suffocation.  In 
some  cases  the  urine  is  retained  and  the  bowels  are  confined. 

The  disease  generally  proves  fatal  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
day,  with  delirium,  coma,  or  typhous  sjinptoms. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater, 
with  effusion  of  serum  beneath  the  arachnoid,  or  in  the  wide  subarach- 
noid space  between  this  membrane  and  the  pia  mater.  In  some  cases 
indammation  and  its  consequences  in  the  cord  itself. 

Causes. — Those  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  cord. 

Diagnosis. — The  rigid  spasm  or  convulsions,  and  in  many  cases  by 
the  affection  of  the  bladder,  distinguish  this  disease. 

Prognosis. — Less  unfavourable  than  when  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  marrow  is  inflamed ;  but  attended  with  considerable  danger. 

Treatment. — Leeches,  and  cupping  to  tlie  part  affected,  followed 
by  active  aperients,  a  strict  antiphlogistic  diet,  and  perfect  rest,  in  the 
recumbent  posture.  The  state  of  the  bladder  should  be  ascertained, 
and  the  urine,  if  necessary,  frequently  drawn  off.  After  the  bleeding, 
bladders  of  ice  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage,  Counter-irritants 
may  be,  at  the  same  time,  applied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part. 
Benefit  will  also  be  derived  from  the  use  of  mercury,  so  as  to  affect  the 
system.  In  collapse,  the  strength  must  be  supported  by  diffusible 
stimulants  and  injections. 

When  tlie  disease  becomes  chronic,  and  there  is  paraly.-is  with  shaking 
or  stiffness  of  the  hmbs,  counter-irritation  by  issues,  setons,  and  mosas 
may  be  practised  with  advantage. 

2.  SUBACUTE  SPINAL  MENINGITIS — SPINAL  IRRITATION. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  affected  portion  of  the  spine,  increased  by 
firm  pressure,  percussion,  or  heat.  Pain  in  the  left  side,  or  under  the 
false  libs,  or  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  or  acute  muscular  pain 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  Dyspnoea  and  palpitation.  Hysteria, 
depression  of  spirits,  irritability,  disordered  bowels,  constipation,  flatu- 
lence. 

Sometimes  these  disorders,  which  are  often  of  long  continuance,  are 
aggravated  after  marriage,  but  especially  during  lactation  and  preg- 
nancy ;  the  sufferer  is  constantly  comi^lainiug  of  pains  or  unpleasant 
sensations  of  all  parts  below  the  afl'ected  vertebra?. 

Diagnosis. — On  making  firm  pressure  witli  the  index  and  middle 
fino-er  of  the  right  liaud  on  the  vertebra?  from  the  neck  to  the  lumbar 
region,  or  striking  the  several  vertebra?  successively,  we  discover  one  or 
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more  painful  points,  and  the  pains  in  the  side,  chest,  or  abdomen  are 
immediately  inci  eased ;  or  darting  pains  in  those  parts  are  produced,  if 
they  did  not  previously  exist.  In  some  instances  these  superficial  pains 
are  accompanied  by  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunlf , 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  female  sex.  It  is  common  in  young 
females,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  disorders  of  the  spine. — 
Exciting.  Sedentary  pursuits,  tight  lacing,  want  of  active  exercise, 
constipation,  painful  menstruation,  leucorrhcea ;  the  original  cause  and 
the  eifect  continuing  to  react  upon  and  increase  each  other.  Spinal 
irritation  may  exist  in  other  diseases,  as  in  spasmodic  asthma  and 
chorea. 

Rationale. — The  tender  spine  is  the  middle  link  between  some 
remote  irritation  of  the  uterus  or  intestinal  canal,  and  the  pains  in  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  irritation  travels  through  the 
nerves  of  the  part  affected  to  the  spine,  where  it  first  becomes  sensible, 
and  thence  is  reflected  to  the  seat  of  pain.  The  connection  of  the 
muscular  pain  with  the  tender  spine  is  evidenced  by  the  eftect  of  per- 
cussion in  producing  or  increasing  it ;  also  in  exciting  convulsions  when 
these  are  combined  with  the  jjain.  In  the  more  severe  cases  of  spinal 
irritation,  which  closely  border  on  acute  spinal  meningitis,  pressure  on 
the  spine  causes  both  acute  pain  and  violent  convulsive  or  tetanic  move- 
ments, and  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  site  of  the  reflected  pain  will 
also  cause  convulsions.  Pressure  or  percussion  on  other  parts  of  the 
skin,  or  on  the  spine  above  or  below  the  affected  part  of  the  cord,  are 
not  attended  either  by  pain  or  convulsions,  (G,) 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  The  disease  generally  yields  to  treat- 
ment ;  but  if  neglected,  it  may  assume  the  acute  tbrm,  and  so  prove 
fatal. 

Treatment.— I.  Local.  The  application  of  leeches  or  cupping- 
glasses  to  the  tender  part  of  the  back,  followed  by  blisters  or  stimulant 
liniments.  Emplastrura  belladonuje,  or  opii,  will  be  needed  in  the 
relief  of  muscular  pain, 

II.  General. — Disorder  of  the  menstrual  function  must  be  relieved 
or  removed  by  appropriate  treatment.  The  bowels  must  be  carefully 
regulated,  and  tonics  and  sedatives,  of  which  henbane  is  the  most 
seiTiceable,  judiciously  employed. 

3.  RHEUMATIC  SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Symptoms. — Diffused  i)ain,  often  very  acute,  and  accompanied  by 
tenderness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spine  ;  with  severe  neuralgic 
I)ain  extending  the  whole  length  of  one  arm  or  leg,  according  as  the 
disease  attacks  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebras,  or  those 
of  the  loins.  After  a  time  the  pain  and  tenderness  become  limited  to  a 
single  spot  near  the  spine,  on  one  side,  which  is  found  on  examination 
red  and  tender,  and,  after  a  while,  may  become  tlie  seat  of  an  herpetic 
rash.  The  pain  in  the  extremity  continues,  and  is  attended  with  numb- 
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ness  and  tingling  of  the  fingers,  with  loss  of  power,  or  complete  jmra- 
lysis. 

Pathology, — Rheumatic  affection  of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the 
spinal  sheath,  and  of  the  tendons  of  the  neighbouring  muscles;  with 
cutaneous  inflammation  of  limited  extent. 

Causes, — Predisposing.  Those  of  rheumatism  and  gout. — Exciting. 
Exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Fatigue, 

Diagnosis. — From  muscular  rheumatism  by  the  local  pain,  and 
tenderness,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  limb. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  but  guarded. 

Treatment. — Leeches  to  the  tender  spot,  followed  by  warm  fo- 
mentations ;  and  the  appropriate  remedies  for  rheumatism.  (See  p.  353.) 


OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Serous  effusions  occur  within  the  sjDinal  canal,  as  well  as  in  the 
skull,  and  may  be  situate  externally  to  the  dura  mater,  or  within  it,  or 
beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

Extravasation  of  blood  may  occupy  the  same  situations.  It  may  be 
caused  by  falls,  blows,  or  slips,  or  by  violent  efibrts,  as  pulling  on 
boots,  drawing  a  cork,  or  raising  a  heavy  load.  Eflusions  of  blood 
(^spinal  apoplexy)  have  also  been  found  in  cases  in  which  no  accident 
had  occurred  ;  the  symptoms  being  pain  in  the  back,  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles,  paralysis  of  the  bladdo",  rectum,  and  lower  extre- 
mities, convulsions,  or  coma,  and  death. 

The  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  thickened  and  indurated 
like  those  of  the  brain,  and  from  the  same  causes  ;  and  fungous  growths 
form  on  the  dura  mater,  causing  pi-essure  and  paralysis. 

The  cord  may  also  become  firmer  tlian  natural,  after  congestion  or 
inflammation.  It  is  subject,  in  common  with  the  brain,  to  atrophy  and 
h}'peitiopliy,  to  tuberculous  deposits,  and  carcinomatous  degeneration, 
to  hydatids  and  to  aneurismal  and  other  tumours. 

The  diagnosis  of  all  these  affections  is  difficult  and  uncertain,  the 
prognosis  unfavourable,  and  the  treatment  chiefly  paliiiitive.  When 
accompanied  by  inflammation,  the  treatment  is  that  of  Myelitis. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  also  liable,  like  the  brain,  to  concussion  and 
compression,  induced  by  external  injuries,  whetlier  inflicted  on  the  back 
or  by  falls  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  severe  concussion,  reflex 
motions  of  the  limbs  cannot  be  excited.  The  treatment  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  same  diseases  of  the  brain. 

A  congenital  malformation,  known  as  Hydrorachis,  or  Spina  bifida, 
consists  in  one  or  more  fluid  tumours  on  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  or  cervical 
vertebraj,  communicating  with  the  spinal  canal.  The  tumour  is  variable 
in  size,  is  often  transparent,  and  the  colour  of  the  sldn  may  be  natural, 
reddish,  or  livid.    If  pressure  be  made  on  the  tumour,  it  induces  signs 
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of  compression  of  the  bi'ain.  The  limbs  are  imperfectly  dereloped,  and 
the  rectum  and  bladder  are  often  paralysed,  'l"he  skin  may  be  absent, 
and  in  this  case  the  tumour  is  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater, 
and  arachnoid  membrane  ;  and  the  pia  mater  is  congested  and  red.  The 
spines,  and  usually  the  lamina;,  of  the  corresponding  vertebrge  are 
wanting.  In  some  cases  the  spines  are  separated  along  the  median  line, 
and  are  with  the  laminae  widely  divergent.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
division  of  the  medulla,  or  it  is  entirely  absent  at  the  seat  of  the 
tumour.  The  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  contains  a  serous,  transparent, 
sanguinolent  or  purulent  fluid,  which  may  communicate  with  the 
bi'ain ;  or  be  merely  enclosed  in  the  pia  mater. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  treat  these  tumoui's  by  pressure,  or  by 
pressure  with  repeated  tappings  with  a  fine  needle  ;  but  both  j^lans  have 
proved  ineffectual.  When  the  integuments  are  wanting,  or  very  thin^ 
the  tumours  should  be  protected  by  a  shield. 


DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVES  OF  SENSATION. 

Neuealgia   Nervous  pain. 

Neuralgia  Faciei  ...  Tic  Doloreux. 

Neuralgia  Hysterica    .  Hysterical  pain. 

Hemicrania   (See  Cephalagia,  p.  362,) 

Sciatica   Pain  in  the  .sciatic  nerve. 

Anesthesia   Loss  of  sensation. 


NEURALGIA— NERVOUS  PAIN. 

Pain  is  a  symptom  of  almost  all  acute,  and  many  chronic,  diseases. 
When  it  is  a  distinct  affection  of  the  nerves  themselves,  it  is  termed 
neuralgia.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  but  may 
affect  those  of  organic  life. 

Neuralgia  may  arise  from  many  causes.  It  is  a  common  consequence 
of  debility  following  prolonged  lactation,  long-continued  and  excessive 
discharges,  or  exhaustion  fi-om  loss  of  blood.  When  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  head  and  face,  and  intermittent,  it  may  often  be  traced  to  the 
same  cause  as  ague.  In  many  instancps,  pain  is  due  to  some  remote 
irritation,  and  is  termed  sympathetic.  Pain  in  the  shoulder,  in  affections 
of  the  liver,  and  pains  in  the  upper  arm  in  certain  cases  of  diseased 
heart,  are  examples  of  this  variety.  Here  there  is  a  well-known 
connection  between  the  nerves  supplying  the  disease  I  organ  and  those 
going  to  the  seat  of  pain.  In  other  instances  of  sympathetic  neuralgia 
no  such  connection  exists.  Thus,  common  tic  doloreux  has  been  traced 
to  acidity  of  the  stomach,  to  an  overloaded  state  of  the  intestines,  or  to 
diseased  kidney.  Another  class  of  cases  may  be  traced  to  pressure  or 
irritation  at  the  root  t/f  a  nerve.  A  spicula  of  bone,  or  fragment  of  a 
foreign  body,  irritating  the  nervous  trunk,  is  a  common  cause  of  severe 
and  inveterate  forms  of  neuralgia,  l^ain  in  the  glans  penis,  from  stone 
in  the  bladder,  pain  of  the  thigh  and  testicle  from  iri'itation  of  the 
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kidney,  pain  in  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  leg;,  and  at  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  from  constipation,  and  distension  of  the  hollow  viscera  by  gas, 
as  in  colic,  and  in  severe  flatulence,  are  examples  of  ueunilgia  from 
pressure,  or  direct  irritation.  Another  interesting  and  important  chiss 
of  pains  are  reflected  pains,  generally  situated  in  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  and  very  frequently  in  the  left  side.  (See  p.  356.) 
Pains  of  the  internal  viscei'a,  without  symptoms  of  inflammation,  form 
another  class  of  neuralgic  affections.  Intense  neuralgia  of  an  intercostal 
nerve  generally  precedes  or  accompanies  herpetic  eruption  of  the  side. 
Gastrodynia,  enterodynia,  and  hysteralgia,  are  examples  of  pain  in  the 
organic  nerves  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  uterus.  Wandering  pains 
in  the  muscles  are  common  in  aged  persons,  and  in  younger  men  through 
hard  work,  or  after  severe  illnesses.  Inflammation  of  the  neurilemma, 
another  cause  of  neuralgia,  combines  heightened  sensibility  with  pres- 
sure. In  most  cases,  no  change  of  structure  can  be  detected  in  the  nerve 
itself. 


NEURALGIA  FACIEI— TIC  DOLOREUX. 

Definition. — Pain,  with  intervals  of  perfect  ease,  in  some  or  all  of 
the  branches  of  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  occurs  in  the  middle-aged  of  both 
sexes.  The  pain  is  most  acute,  comes  on  at  variable  intervals,  suffers 
considerable  abatement,  or  entirely  disappears  without  assignable  cause 
for  days,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  together.  It  is  at  first  confined 
to  a  limited  spot,  the  supra-orbital,  the  infra-orbital,  or  the  mental 
foramina,  its  most  frequent  seat  being  the  right  inf'ra-orbiti\l  nerve.  It 
is  of  the  acute  lancinating  kind,  compnred  to  electric  shocks ;  or  it  is  a 
severe  burning  sensation.  Sometimes  pain  is  the  only  symptom,  but 
generally  there  is  some  redness,  heat,  and  swelling  of  the  part  afiected. 
If  the  eye  be  aft'ected,  there  is  a  large  secretion  of  tears ;  if  the  mouth  or 
jaw,  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  After  it  has  continued  some  time,  it 
is  apt  to  involve  other  branches  of  the  nerve  first  affected.  Thus,  if  it 
begin  beneath  the  orbit,  it  spreads  to  the  upper  lip,  and  thence  to  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw ;  and  it  may  mount  over  the  orbit,  extend  over 
the  entire  scalp,  and  even  for  some  distance  down  the  spine.  The 
general  health  is  very  little  affected  ;  the  patient,  in  spite  of  the  most 
intense  suffering,  recovers  his  flesh  and  healthy  aspect  in  a  few  days  of 
intermission,  and  often  attains  a  very  advanced  age. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  female  sex  ;  jM-egnancy  ;  the  nervous 
temperament ;  anosmia ;  debility ;  feai-,  grief,  or  anxiety. — Exciting. 
Irritation  of  the  root  of  the  nerve  within  the  cranium,  or  of  one  of  its 
branches,  from  inflammation  of  the  peridental  membrane,  or  a  carious 
tooth ;  or  from  pressure  in  the  bony  canal  in  which  the  branch  lies. 
Rheumatic  affection  of  the  nerve. 
■  Diagnosis. — From  Jiemicrania,  and,  brow  ague,  by  the  seat  and 
character  of  the  pain. 
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Treatment. — We  must  first  determine,  whether  the  pain  be  due  to 
local  irritation.  The  sensitive  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve  are 
peculiar  in  passing  through  long  bony  canals,  and  in  being  distributed 
to  tlie  teeth.  Hence  we  must  look  t'ov  pressure,  for  inflammation  of 
the  peridential  membrane,  and  for  caries  of  the  teeth.  Stumps  and 
carious  teeth  should  be  removed.  If  the  pain  be  due  to  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  or  of  the  periosteum  lining  the 
bony  canals  in  which  its  branches  run,  it  may  be  expected  to  yield  to 
the  appropriate  i-emedies. 

If  the  irritation  be  reflexed  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  kidneys,  we 
must  apply  remedies  for  indigestion,  constipation,  and  the  renal  affection. 

In  the  antemic  condition,  quinine  and  iron,  alone  or  in  combination, 
are  generally  successful.  The  best  way  of  administering  the  quinine  is 
in  full  and  occasional  doses.  The  most  suitable  fonn  of  iron  is  the  sac- 
charated  carbonate  and  the  peroxide ;  they  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
gr.  XXX  to  1  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  doses  of  30  grains  thrice  a  day  is  oc- 
casionally successful,  especially  when  the  pain  is  confined  to  the  jaws. 

The  following  local  applications  may  be  required  in  addition  to  the 
constitutional  treatment: — 1.  The  inhalation  of  a  little  chloroform. 
2.  Linimentum  chloroformi,  linimentum  belladonnse,  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  laudanum,  may  be  rubbed  into  the  gums, 
or  over  the  painful  nerve.  Veratria  and  aconitia  ointments  ai'e  often 
very  serviceable. 

In  a  case  of  tic  doloreux  of  many  years'  standing,  which  had  spread 
from  the  right  infra-orbital  nerve  to  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  over  the 
scalp  and  down  the  spine,  accompanied  by  excruciating  suffering,  after 
tonics  and  naicotics,  bleeding,  blistering,  and  salivation,  had  been  tried 
in  vain,  and  nothing  afforded  any  relief;  a  stream  of  cold  water  poured 
upon  the  forehead,  and  allowed  to  trickle  over  the  face  and  neck,  pro- 
cured refreshing  sleep  after  the  lapse  of  about  iive  minutes,  had  the 
same  effect  on  a  i-epetition,  was  followed  by  the  first  good  night  the 
patient  had  had  for  weeks,  and  by  a  long  interval  of  comparative 
ease.  In  this  case  the  paroxysms  were  always  accompanied  with  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  parts  affected,  and  increased  heat  of  surface. 
Where  these  characters  are  absent,  cold  may  be  expected  to  prove  less 
efficacious.  This  patient  died  £etatis  76,  having  been  a  great  sufferei- 
tor  at  least  25  yeai  s,  (G.) 


NEURALGIA  HYSTERICA— HYSTERICAL  PAIN. 

Many  womi'U  of  hysterical  temperament  are  subject  to  severe  neu- 
ralgia. It  may  affect  any  part  of  the  body.  Occasionally  it  has  its 
seat  in  a  particular  joint  or  bone.  There  may  be  no  evidence  of  local  or 
constitutional  disease.  The  pain  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  purely 
imaginary  ;  in  all  it  is  more  or  less  superficial,  and  is  absent  or  di- 
mmished  when  the  patient's  attention  is  diverted  fi-om  it.  Rough 
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handling  gives  no  more  pain  than  the  slightest  touch,  but  of  the  reality 
and  occasional  severity  of  the  disease  there  can  be  no  doubt,  E.  G., 
a  healthy  unmarried  woman  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  complained  of 
intense  and  constant  pain  in  one  knee ;  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
least  disease.  Every  kind  of  counter-irritation  and  coustitutioiial  treat- 
ment was  adopted.  After  repeated  treatment  as  an  in-patient  in  the 
infirmary,  the  surgeon  at  last  yielded  to  her  importmiities,  and  am- 
putated the  leg.  The  knee-joint  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  no  disease 
of  its  nerves  could  be  detected.  Two  years  afterwards,  she  came  again 
under  treatment  for  similar  pain  in  her  other  knee.  She  entreated  the 
surgeons  one  after  another  to  amputate  this  leg  also,  but  tliey  did  not 
yield  a  second  time  to  her  solicitations. 

In  another  case  the  pain  was  limited  to  a  small  spot  in  the  front  of 
the  tibia ;  the  pain  was  so  acute  that  the  surgeon  supposed  there  was 
an  abscess  in  the  bone,  and  trephined,  but  no  disease  was  met  with. 
Soon  after  the  operation  the  pain  returned  in  the  part,  and  continued 
for  more  tlian  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  surgeon  yielded  to 
her  wish,  and  amputated  the  leg.  No  cause  for  the  pain  could  be  de- 
tected. These  cases  show  that  the  pain,  originating,  perhaps,  in  some 
trifling  or  even  imaginary  disorder  of  sensation,  eventually  becomes  real 
and  severe ;  and  they  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  remind  us  that  there 
are  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  causes  of  which  we 
are  as  yet  ignorant.  The  shower-bath;  as  a  constitutional  remedy,  and 
the  light  application  of  the  actual  cautery  in  lines  to  the  affected  part, 
are  the  most  hopeful  means  of  relief. 


SCIATICA. 

Symptoms. — Acute  aching  or  darting  pain  along  the  course  of  the 
sciatic  nerve,  from  the  nates  to  the  knee,  oi-  even  to  the  ankle  ;  gene- 
i-aily  increased  by  firm  pi  essure  in  the  track  of  the  nerve. 

"  Causes. — The  pressure  of  accumulated  faces,  or  of  tumours  on  the 
nerve.  '•  Syphilitic  or  rheumatic  aflection  of  its  sheath. 

Diagnosis. — From  muscular  rheumatism  by  the  pain  being  limited 
to  the  course  of  the  nerve,  and  being  little,  if  at  all,  aflected  by  the 
motion  of  the  limb.  In  sciatica  dependent  on  constipation,  the  pain  is 
generally  increased  by  every  effort  to  relieve  the  bowels, 

Treatment, — The  warm  or  vapour  batli.  Friction.  Aperient 
medicines  so  administered  as  to  keep  the  bowels  free.  The  general  and 
local  remedies  recommended  in  neuralgia  faciei, 

I  have  seen  several  cases  unrelieved  by  the  remedies  usually  given  in 
neuralo-ia,  speedily  cured  by  a  few  doses  of  compound  colocynth  pill, 
followed  by  black  di-aughts.  (G.) 
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ANiESTHESIA— LOSS  OF  SENSATION. 

Varieties. — Ancesthesia,  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  ; 
amaurosis,  of  tiie  retina ;  cophosis,  of  the  auditory  nerves ;  anosmia, 
of  the  olfactory  nerves ;  ageustia,  of  the  gustatory  nerves. 

Anwsthesia,  or  loss  of  common  sensation,  may  occur  sepai'ately  or 
with  palsy  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  it  may  be  general  or  partial, 
affecting  one  side  or  both.  Facial  anaesthesia  is  a  well-known  form  of 
this  disease.  Numbness,  in  the  hands  and  forearms,  is  not  an  unfrequent 
symptom  in  Mimosis  inqnieta.    (See  p.  264.) 

The  TREATMENT  must  entirely  depend  on  the  pathological  condition 
by  which  the  disease  is  induced — if  by  pressure,  the  cause  must,  if 
possible,  be  removed  ,*  if  by  deficient  supply  of  blood,  stimulants  must 
be  resorted  to  ;  if  by  cold,  the  circulation  must  be  restored.  In  other 
Cfises  the  treatment  will  be  that  of  the  diseased  conditions  with  which 
it  is  associated.    Jt  is  rai  e  as  a  separate  malady. 


ANAESTHESIA  FACIEI. 

Symptoms. — Numbness  or  total  loss  of  sensation  in  the  forehead, 
cheek,  nose,  and  chin,  on  one  side  of  the  face ;  also  in  the  lips,  tongue, 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  surface  of  the  eyeball,  generally 
accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  on  the 
same  side.  This  loss  of  sensibility  is  sometimes  attended  by  intense 
pain  of  the  parts  affected. 

Terminations. — In  some  cases  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  de- 
sti-uction  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Pathology. — Injury  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  by  disease,  com- 
pression, 01-  mechanical  injury^ 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  in  the  absence  of  anesthesia  or  palsy  of 
other  parts.  Unfavourable,  if  complicated  with  disordered  functions 
of  other  ceiebral  nerves,  or  with  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain. 

Treatment. — Local  depletion  by  cupping  or  leeches  to  the  temples, 
followed  by  fomentations.  The  internal  use  of  mercury,  so  as  slightly 
to  aflect  the  gums.  If  the  disease,  in  spite  of  tliis  treatment,  become 
chronic,  small  blisters  in  front  of  the  ear,  kept  open  by  savin  ointment. 
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DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  NERVES  OF  VOLUNTARY 

MOTION. 


Paralysis. 
Facial  Palsy. 
Lead  Palsy. 

Paralysis  of  the  Insane. 
Wasting  Palsy. 
Locomotor  Ataxy. 
Tremor  Mergurialis. 


Paralysis  Agitans. 

Epilepsia.  ' 

Catalkpsia. 

Chorea. 

Tetanus. 

Hysteria. 

Hydrophobia. 


PARALYSIS— PALSY. 

Paralysis,  although  only  a  symptom  of  disease,  may,  like  dropsy,  be 
conveniently  considered  under  a  distinct  head. 

Varieties. — 1.  Hemiplegia;  2.  Paraplegia;  3.  General  Paralysis ; 
4.  Partial  Paralysis  (including  Paralysis  of  the  Facial  Nerve,  Ptosis, 
&c.)  ;  5.  Lead  Palsy ;  6.  Paralysis  of  the  Insane ;  7.  Wasting  Palsy. 


I.  HEMIPLEGIA. 

Definition. — Loss  of  motion,  or  of  motion  and  sensation,  of  one 
lateral  half  of  the  body. 

Varieties. — The  late  Dr.  Todd  distinguished  five  varieties  of 
hemiplegia,  viz.,  Cerebral,  Spinal,  Epileptic,  Choreic,  Hysterical,  and 
Peripheral. 

Symptoms. — In  cerebral  hemiplegia,  the  limbs  of  the  affected  side, 
if  raised,  fall  by  their  own  weight ;  the  face  on  the  same  side  is  relaxed 
and  void  of  expiession,  and  drawn  to  the  sound  side;  the  tongue 
deviates  towards  the  palsied  side ;  the  speech  is  either  lost,  or  it  is 
thick,  muttering,  and  unintelligible.  In  rare  instances,  the  mouth  is 
drawn  to  the  affected  side,  and  the  tongue  protruded  towards  the  sound 
side.  Digestion  is  more  or  less  imperfect.  The  loss  of  power  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  anesthesia,  but  in  a  few  instances  with  hyperaes- 
thesia;  the  temperature  of  the  affected  side  is  generally  diminished,  but 
occasionally  elevated.  The  mental  faculties  are  sometimes  unimpaired  ; 
but  they  frequently  suffer,  as  shown  by  impaired  memory,  confusion  of 
thought,  inattention,  irritability  of  temper,  and  depression  of  spirits. 
The  pulse  is  often  infrequent,  but  sometimes  accelerated  :  the  respiration 
is  slow.  The  bowels  are  generally  inactive.  If  the  patient  do  not 
speedily  recover,  the  palsied  limbs  shrink  and  grow  cold.  When  the 
disease  is  partial,  the  arm  is  more  commonly  affected  than  the  leg.  If 
the  power  of  the  limbs  be  impaired,  but  not  lost,  the  arm  will  be 
raised  with  difficulty,  and  often  not  without  the  assistance  of  the  other, 
the  hand  cannot  grasp  firmly,  the  leg  will  be  dragged  after  the  sound 
limb,  and  in  walking  the  patient  will  be  very  liable  to  trip.    In  casco 
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of  recovei  V  the  leg  regains  its  power  first ;  so  tliat  the  patient  can  walk 
about,  while  the  upper  extremity  still  remains  palsied;  but  to  this  rule 
there  are  many  exceptions. 

Hemiplegia  is  most  common  on  the  left  side.  It  usually  occurs  ' 
suddenly,  constituting  the  "  paralytic  stroke." 

Spinal  hemiplegia. — In  this  very  rare  form  the  face  and  intellect 
are  unaffected. 

Epileptic  hemiplegia. — After  an  ejjileptic  fit,  the  limbs  of  one  side 
occafionally  remain  paralysed  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours,  or  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  even  much  longer.  Eecovery  takes  place  before 
the  next  attack. 

Choreic  hemiplegia  sometimes  occurs  on  that  side  of  the  body  which 
is  most  affected  by  the  choreic  movements. 

In  Hysterical  hemiplegia  the  palsy  is  incomplete,  and  limited  to  an 
arm  or  a  leg.    In  walking  the  leg  is  dragged  along  the  ground. 

Peripheral  hemiplegia. — Dr.  Todd  has  given  this  term  to  those 
partial  paralytic  affections  wliich  commence  with  sensations  of"  needles 
and  pins"  ill  the  fingers  or  toes,  and  graduailj''  creep  upwards,  and 
more  or  less  completely  involve  the  extremities.  The  affection  is  occa- 
sionally paraplegic.    This  is  the  Creeping  palsy  of  Dr.  Clieyne. 

Causes.  —  Sudden  and  complete  hemiplegia,  or  the  "  paralytic 
stroke,"  is  invariably  caused  by  an  apoplectic  seizure.  Whenever  the 
I'ight  corpus  striatum,  or  any  part  of  the  motor  tract  intervening 
between  it  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  ploughed  up  by  sanguineous 
effusion,  or  subjected  to  pressure  from  effusions  or  tumours  in  its 
neighbourhood,  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side  of  tlie  body  must 
of  necessity  result.  If  the  disease  come  on  slowly,  it  is  the  result 
either  of  a  growing  tumour  or  of  softening  of  the  nerve  tissue.  In  the; 
latter  case,  it  is  possible  that  a  weakness  and  numbness  of  the  one  side 
of  the  body  may  suddenly  lapse  into  a  complete  hemiplegia  fiom  sudden 
lesion  of  the  softened  fibres  without  haemorrhage. 

Incomplete  hemiplegia  is  the  result  of  pressure  or  lesion  of  one  side 
of  the  spinal  cord,  immediately  below  the  decussation  of  the  antero- 
lateral columns.  The  paralysis  of  motion  is  on  the  same  side  as  the 
lesion,  the  pai  alysis  of  sensation  on  tlie  opposite  side. 

Diagnosis. — Kven  in  mild  oases,  cerebral  hemiplegia  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  pai  alysis  of  the  face  and  tongue.  In  more 
severe  cases  the  intellect  is  disturbed,  speech  is  imperfect  or  obsolete, 
deglutition  is  more  or  less  difficult. 

In  spinal  hemiplegia,  the  head,  face,  and  tongue  are  unaffected,  and 
sensation  is  impaired  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  pai  alysis  of  motion. 

Epileptic  hemiplegia  is  of  cerebral  origin^  and  may  be  known  by  the 
history  of  the  case. 

Choreic  hemiplegia  is  usually  associated  with  some  slight  jerking 
movements  of  tlie  paralysed  limbs  ;  the  face  is  unaffected  ;  the  tongue 
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does  not  deviate,  and  is  usually  protruded  and  withdrawn  in  a  charac- 
teristic manner. 

Hysterical  hemiplegia  is  known  from  choreic,  by  the  presence,  of 
hysterical  symptoms,  or  their  previous  existence. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  Youth  ;  a  recent,  partial,  and  incomplete 
attack,  without  cerebral  symptoms ;  a  return  of  sensation,  tingling, 
and  increased  temperature. —  Unfavourable.  In  proportion  to  the  age, 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  degree  of  paralysis. 

With  a  view  to  more  correct  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  the  late  Dr. 
Todd  arranged  cases  of  cerebral  iiemiplegia  into  three  classes. — 1.  Those 
in  which  the  mupcles  of  the  paralysed  limbs  are  completely  relaxed,  the 
limbs  being  loose  and  flaccid,  and  the  muscles  wasted. — 2.  Those  in 
which  the  paralysed  muscles  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  rigidity  from 
the  moment  of  the  attack  or  soon  after.  The  muscles  retain  their 
plumpness  and  the  limbs  resist  extension. — B,  The  cases  in  which  the 
wasted  and  relaxed  muscles  acquiie,  after  some  time,  more  or  less  ten- 
sion, becoming  shortened  and  feeling  like  tight  cords.  From  these 
various  states  of  the  muscles  he  has  drawn  infei'euces  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  lesion.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the  first  class  result,  he 
considers,  from  while  softening  of  the  brain.  Those  of  the  second 
class  are  caused  by  irritation  of  healthy  brain  tissue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  clot  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  subsequently  during 
its  absorption  and  the  contraction  of  the  wound.  The  muscular 
phenomena  of  the  third  class  result  from  lesion  of  softened  nerve-fibres, 
with  or  without  the  formation  of  a  clot,  the  late  rigidity  resulting  fi'om 
the  irritation  caused  by  slow  cicatrization  of  the  wound,  the  process 
being  attended  by  a  dragging  upon  the  healthy  brain  substance  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  irritation  thus  set  up  being  conveyed  to  the 
muscles,  results  in  gradual  contraction. 


2.  PARAPLEGIA. 

Definition. — Loss  of  motion,  with  more  or  less  impairment  of 
sensation  of  both  sides  of  the  body.  Only  the  lower  half  of  the  body 
may  be  affected  ;  or  the  whole  of  it  except  the  head  ;  or  the  head  not 
excepted,  coupled  with  complete  insensibility  (coma). 

The  term  paiaplegia  is  usually  limited  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  body,  but  we  here  give  it  its  unrestricted  signification. 

Vakieties. — 1.  Organic,  functional,  or  reflex.  2.  From  constitu- 
tional disorder. 

Symptoms. — Like  other  forms  of  paralysis,  organic  paraplegia  may 
occur  either  suddenly  or  gradually.  Sometimes  it  is  complicated  with 
head  symptoms,  but  more  fiequently  these  are  absent.  The  extent  of 
the  paralysis  will  depend  on  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  (See  p.  368.)  When 
the  disease  affects  the  lower  part  of  the  cord,  and  the  paralysis  is  com- 
plete, there  is  entire  loss  of  sensibility  and  motion  in  the  lower  extre- 
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mities,  with  palsy  of  the  Lladder  and  rectum.  The  patient  being 
confined  to  the  horizontal  position,  the  back  and  sacrum  are  apt  to 
slough.  The  retained  urine  is  generally  highly  ammoniacal,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  bloody.  It  is  prone  to  form  calculous  deposits. 
.  In  less  complete  forms  of  paraplegia,  there  is  weakness  of  the  legs, 
with  a  sensation  of  stiffness  and  heaviness,  numbness,  tingling,  or  formi- 
cation, and  an-  awkward,  straggling,  tottering  gait.  These  symptoms 
gradually  increase  till  peifect  paraplegia,  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  results.  In  many  cases  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal  till 
it  has  involveil  the  arms  and  chest  and  the  muscles  of  respiration.  If 
the  disease  extend  still  higher  into  the  cervical  region,  the  roots  of  the 
phrenic  nerve  become  involved,  and  life  then  necessarily  ceases.  In 
many  cases  of  paraplegia,  and  especially  in  the  more  complete  forms,  the 
reflex  function  remains  intact,  and  irritation  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
occasions  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles.  Sometimes  these 
reflex  movements  are  very  troublesome,  the  limbs  being  affected  for 
many  hours  together  with  clonic  spasms.  In  the  paraplegia  resulting 
from  spinal  concussion  leflex  movements  are  absent. 

Causes. — Injuries  to  the  spinal  cord.  Chronic  disease  of  the  cord  or 
of  its  mpmbianes  ;  increasing  pressure  from  growing  curA^ature  of  the 
spine  ;  caries  of  the  vertebras  and  relaxation  of  the  spinal  ligaments ; 
pressure  on  the  descending  aorta. 

Functional  paiaplegia  has  many  causes,  amongst  which  the  most 
common  are  intense  cold,  excessive  sexual  intercourse,  masturbation,  and 
the  syphilitic  poison — a  frequent  cause  of  organic  disease.  Many  cases 
of  incomplete  paraplegia  have  been  referred  to  nervous  action,  and  have 
been  teimed  accordingly  Reflex  para2Jlegia,"  or  "  reflex  jMralysis." 
Gonorrhoea,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  nephritis,  cystitis,  uterine  diseases 
and  displacements,  dysentery,  dentition,  and  even  irritation  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves,  have  been  advanced  by  various  authors  as  causes  of 
reflex  paiajjlegia.  The  paralysis  is  supposed  to  be  due,  in  such  cases,  to 
the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  spinal  cord,  from  contraction  of  its 
blood-vessels,  the  contraction  being  produced  by  an  iriitation  trans- 
mitted from  the  nerves  of  the  diseased  or  irritated  surface  to  the  nerves 
of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  to  the  cord.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  such  a  theory  are  as  follows  : — 1.  Dr.  Brown  Sequai  d  noticed  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord  on  applying  a  ligature  to 
the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  or  to  the  blood-vessels  and  nei  ves  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules.  2.  Violent  rigoi  s  and  even  convulsions  (affections  gene- 
rally recognised  as  due  to  reflex  irritation)  occasionally  attend  cathe- 
terism  or  dilation  of  the  cervix  uteri.  3.  The  absence  of  anatomical 
lesions  of  the  cord  in  such  cases  of  functional  jDaraplegia  as  have  been 
examined. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  in  cases  of  functional  disorder ;  but  highly 
unfavourable  in  cases  of  actual  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  biain.  In 
the  most  favourable  class  of  cases  recovery  is  generally  slow,  occupving 
weeks  or  months;  and,  in  unfavourable  cases,  the  patient  may  linger 
for  years. 
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Treatment. — The  indications  are :  I.  The  use  ot  remedies  appro- 
priate to  the  diseased  condition  on  which  the  palsy  depends.  II.  The 
use  of  remedies  calculated  to  act  directly  on  the  parts  affected  ;  and, 
III.  The  l  elief  of  incidental  symptoms, 

I.  For  the  first  indication,  see  Apoplexy,  Myelitis,  Spinal  Arachnitis, 
and  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

When  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  and  all  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  disappeared,  we  may  resort  to  the  astringent  chalybeate 
tonics,  such  as  the  perchloride  of  iron;  to  the  mineial  acids;  to 
quinine  when  the  system  will  bear  it.  In  paralysis  from  cerebral 
apoplexy  we  must  intermit  its  use  ;  if  it  produces  headache,  and  heat 
of  head,  &c.,  Strychnia,  in  doses  of  j'j  to  the  of  a  grain,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  cautiously  increased,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Its 
action  on  the  system  is  indicated  by  twitchings  of  the  paralysed 
muscles,  but  these  taken  as  indications  of  returning  power  are  delusive, 
as  they  depend  on  an  affection  of  the  excitomotory  nerves.  The  same 
remedy  may  be  applied  locally,  ^  of  a  grain  being  sprinkled  on  a  blis- 
tered surface,  near  the  origin  of  the  paralysis.  Tincture  of  cantharides 
(Form.  23)  is  useful  in  some  cases  of  jiaraplegia,  especially  in  that 
form  which  depends  on  disease  of  the  urinary  organs.  It  stimulates 
the  bladder  to  more  healthy  action,  and  in  cases  dependent  on  effusion 
into  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow,  may  act  favourably  as  a  diuretic. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  in  drachm  doses,  suspended  in  mucilage,  may  also  be 
given  with  advantage  in  the  same  cases  in  which  canthaindes  is  beneficial. 

Paralysis  from  constitutional  disease  or  reflex  action  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  cause.    (See  Syphilis,  Hysteiia,  &c.) 

II.  This  indication  is  fulfilled  by  friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  or 
stimulating  liniments;  by  blisters;  the  actual  cautery;  electricity. 
To  apply  electricity  we  must  include  the  part  we  wish  to  operate 
upon  between  the  two  conducting  wires  of  the  battery,  one  wire  or 
electrode  being  placed  on  the  affected  part,  and  the  other  upon  the 
nerve-centre  or  nerve-trunk  coi-resiionding  to  the  affected  organ.  The 
muscles  are  excited  through  the  skin.  Electricity  may  be  applied  in 
the  following  modes ; — 1.  By  the  electric  hand.  One  electrode  consists 
of  a  moistened  sponge,  inclosed  in  a  metallic  cylinder,  and  this  is 
placed  upon  a  point  of  surface  which  is  not  very  excitable ;  the  ope- 
rator holds  the  other  electrode  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  then  rapidly 
passes  the  back  of  the  other  over  the  parts  he  wishes  to  excite,  after 
Living  dried  the  skin  of  the  patient  with  starch,  or  lycopodium. — 

2.  By  including  the  part  to  be  excited  between  two  electrodes  composed 
of  sponge  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  and  inclosed  in  metjillic  cylinders. — ■ 

3.  By  including  the  part  between  two  solid  metallic  electrodes,  cylin- 
drical or  conical,  and  moving  them  rapidly  over  the  affected  parts. — 4.  By 
the  electric  brush ;  the  moist  sponges  being  replaced  by  a  brush  of  fine 
metallic  wires. — 5.  By  placing  the  two  hands  or  two  feet  each  into  a 
basin  of  water,  and  plunging  into  each  vessel  one  of  the  electrodes  of  the 
battery.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  nervous  centimes  must  be  stimu- 
lated in  this  last  process.  The  magneto-electric  battery  is  the  most 
appropiiate  kind  for  generating  currents  for  medical  purposes. 
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In  using  electricity,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  when  the 
current  is  intense,  and  its  action  prolonged  in  the  same  direction,  the 
excitability  of  the  nerves  of  the  part  is  much  enfeebled.  When,  there- 
fore, we  wish  to  increase  the  vitality  of  the  nerves,  we  should  use  only 
feeble  currents,  guided  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  velocity  of  the  intermittenc'es  should  always  be 
great,  because  by  this  means  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  is  main- 
tained, and  its  foice  at  the  same  time  increased.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  imitate  the  voluntary  motions.  Slow  intermittencies  only  produce 
trembling.  In  anaesthesia,  the  most  intense  currents  are  powerless  in 
rousing  sensibility  if  they  do  not  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity. 
In  the  treatment  of  muscular  atrophy,  we  must  also  use  cui'rents  with 
rapid  intermittencies.  The  rapidity  of  the  intermittencies  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  rotations  of  the  armature  in  front  of 
the  magnet. 

The  cases  of  paralysis  in  wliich  electricity  is  beneficial,  are  those 
resulting  from  apoplexy  of  the  brain  or  cord  ;  but  on  no  account  mu.st 
it  be  used  till  all  ii-ritation  has  ceased  in  these  nervous  centres — until, 
in  fact,  the  clot  has  been  absorbed  and  cicatrization  effected.  The 
absence  of  pain,  and  a  lax  condition  of  the  paralysed  muscles,  will  be 
our  best  indications  that  these  have  been  effected. 

In  addition  to  electricity,  we  may  use  salt-water  baths,  shampooing, 
the  warm  or  hot-water  douche,  and,  when  the  power  of  the  extremities 
has  in  some  degree  returned,  exercise.  These  remedies  also  are  inap- 
plicable in  the  early  stage  of  the  paralysis  which  depends  on  acute 
disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  They  should  not  be  )  esorted  to  till 
inflammation  has  ceased,  and  the  disease  has  become  chronic. 

III.  When  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  involved,  the  catheter  should 
be  used  at  least  once  a  day  ;  and  if  the  urine  become  ammoniacal  or 
bloody,  the  bladder  should  be  Avasbed  out  with  warm  water  after  the 
use  of  the  catheter.  Bed-sores  must  be  carefully  prevented  by  the 
use  of  the  water-bed,  and  by  rigid  attention  to  personal  cleanliness. 


3.  PARTIAL  PARALYSIS. 

Particular  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  are  subject  to  paralysis 
from  injury  of  the  root  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  them. 
The  muscles  of  expression  are  very  liable  to  this  affection.  Injury  or 
disease  of  the  motor  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  gives  rise  to  a  'less 
common  form  of  partial  paralysis.  Strabismus  may  be  caused  by  palsy 
of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  paralysis  of  the  superior 
branch  of  the  third  or  motor  oculi  nerve  occasions  falling  of  the  upper 
eyelid  and  closure  of  the  eye  (p^oszs) ;  and  disease  of  the  facial  nerve 
entails,  as  one  of  its  consequences,  an  open  state  of  the  eye  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  {lag ophthalmia')  ;  paralysis  of 
the  laryngeal  nerves  occasions  aphonia  ;  and  paralysis  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  loss  of  speech. 
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Paralysis  op  the  Face. 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  face  being  the  portio  dura,  and  the  lesser 
root  and  third  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sensitive  nerves  the  first  and 
second  divisions,  with  the  ganglionic  portion  of  tlie  third  division,  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  it  is  easy  to  trace  facial  paralysis  to  its  source.  In  perfect 
paralysis  of  the  face,  the  jwrtio  dura  and  motor  branch  of  the  third 
divisioa  of  the  fifth  suffer  jointly :  when  the  latter  only  is  affected,  the 
motions  of  the  jaw  on  that  side  are  paralysed,  and  in  this  case  there  is 
usually  some  loss  of  sensibility;  but  as  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
muscles  employed  in  mastication,  thei-e  is  no  distortion  of  feature, 
beyond  a  flattening  of  the  affected  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  the 
temple. 

Symptoms. — In  palsy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve, 
the  expi'ession  is  very  characteristic.  The  features  are  drawn  to  the 
sound  side,  so  that  it  appears  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  paralysed 
side.  The  two  sides  of  the  face  wear  so  different  an  expression  that  the 
patient  is  said  to  laugh  on  one  side  and  cry  on  the  other.  He  is  unable 
to  frown  on  the  affected  side,  and  when  desired  to  shut  the  eyes,  the  eye 
of  the  sound  side  is  firmly  closed,  while  that  on  the  palsied  side  is  either 
partially  closed  or  remains  wide  open,  the  pupil,  at  the  same  time, 
being  rotated  upwards  or  inwards.  In  sniffing,  the  nostril  of  the  affected 
side  collapses ;  in  blowing,  the  air  escapes  from  the  paralysed  side. 
The  saliva  dribbles  from  the  palsied  side,  and  the  food  either  slips  from 
the  mouth,  or  collects  between  the  teeth  and  palsied  cheek,  which  is 

often  bitten.    The  power  of 


Fig-  50. 


whistling  is  also  lost,  and 
when  the  patient  speaks, 
laughs,  cries,  sneezes,  or 
coughs,  the  defonnity  is  in- 
creased, the  paralysed  side 
remaining  motionless,  while 
the  sound  side  is  strongly 
contracted.  The  cheek  on 
the  affected  side  is  flaccid, 
and  swells  during  strong  ex- 
piration. The  labial  con- 
sonants, b,  p,  and  /,  are  im- 
perfectly sounded;  but  the 
patient  can  speak  distinctly 
when  the  lower  lip  on  the 
affected  side  is  supported  by 
the  finger.  The  sensation 
of  the  aflected  side  is  gene- 
rally unimpaired. 

'f  he  above  woodcut  (Fig. 


50^  shows  the  expression  of  the  face  in  a  patient  of  King's  College 
Hospital,  suffering  from  this  disease.    The  right  side  is  the  seat  ot 
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the  paralysis ;  a  ncl  the  two  sides  present  the  striking  contrast  just 
described,  the  right  having  a  sad,  and  the  left  a  nieny,  expression — a 
difference  readily  perceived 

by  covering  one  side  of  the  Fig.  51. 

face  and  then  the  other. 

The  second  woodcut  (Fig. 
51)  is  taken  from  a  sketch 
of  another  patient  of  King's 
College  Hospital.  It  shows 
the  expression  of  the  face 
when  a  patient  so  affected  is 
desired  to  shut  the  eyes.  In 
this  instance  the  left  side  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  and 
the  eye  of  that  side  cannot 
be  closed,  while  the  right 
eye  is  firmly  shut.  The 
whole  face  is  drawn  forcibly 
to  the  sound  side,  and  all 
the  features  of  that  side  are 
strongly  contracted. 

Fig.  52  exhibits  paralysis 
of  the  left  facial  nerve  in 
a  child,  with  nability  to  close  the  left  eye. 

These  illustrations  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  may  be  advan- 
tageously compared  with  the 


Fig.  52. 


woodcut  (Fig.  53),  which 
shows  the  state  of  the  face 
in  a  well-marked  case  of 
hemiplegia  affecting  the  left 
side.  The  eyelids  of  the 
paralytic  side  are  closed, 
though  less  firmly  tlian 
those  of  the  sound  side,  while 
the  features  of  the  two  sides 
piesent  the  same  contrast, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  than 
in  Figures  50  and  51. 
(Figures  52  and  53  are 
taken  from  Marshall  Hall's 
Principles  of  Medicine.) 

r  Diagnosis. — In  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  alone  there  is  an  absence 
of  cerebral  symptoms  ;  the  face  retains  its  sensibility  ,*  the  function  of 
hearing  is  intact;  the  pupil  is  unaltered,  and  the  eyesight  unafiected  (ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  the  open  state  of  the  eye)  ;  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion retain  their  power;  the  speech  is  onlyaflected  as  above  stated,  and 
is  distinct  when  the  paralysed  lip  is  supported  by  the  finger.  Ccmplica- 
tion  with  deafness  would  show  that  the  other  division  of  the  seventh 
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nerve  was  affected;  the  addition  of  anaasthesia  that  the  fifth  nerve 
was  also  implicated  ;  and  cerebral  symptoms  would  indicate  that 

the  seat   of   the  disease 


nerve.  The  disease  is  often  cured  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month. — 
Unfavourable.  Complication  with  paralysis  of  other  nerves,  or  with 
disease  of  the  brain. 

Sequelae.- — Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  rare  cases,  ulcera- 
tion oi  the  cornea,  and  destruction  of  the  eye  of  the  afiected  side. 

Causes. — Tumours  within  the  ci-anium,  or  disease  involving  the 
root  of  the  nerve ;  but  intercrauial  disease  is  very  raiely  indicated  by 
facial  paralysis  alone  ;  deafness  on  the  same  side  is,  at  least,  a  ne- 
cessary concomitant  of  internal  disease.  Wounds  and  mechanical  in- 
juiies.  Disease  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tympanum.  The  caries  resulting  from  scnrlet  fever 
often  erodes  the  wall  of  the  Fallopian  canal,  and  the  nerve,  being  laid 
bare,  is  involved  in  the  disease  and  loses  its  function.  The  piessure  of 
tumours,  especially  of  the  parotids ;  eflusions  into  and  around  the 
sheath  of  the  nerve.  Cold. 

Tkeatment. — If  intercranial  disease  be  the  cause  of  the  palsy,  and 
febrile  symptoms  be  piesent,  cupping  or  leeches  behind  the  ear,  followed 
by  a  blister  to  the  same  part.    Iodine  and  mercury. 

Parotitis  must  be  treated  as  recommended  under  that  affection. 
Caries  of  the  internal  ear,  by  daily  injections  of  waim  water,  followed 
by  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  by  tonics,  and  attention  to  the 
general  health. 


Fig.  52. 


affectiDg  the  neives  wss 
within  the  skull  and  not  ex- 
ternal to  it.  Hemiplegic 
paralysis  is  known  by  dis- 
oi'dei"  of  innervation  in  the 
limbs. 


Ptosis,  or  closure  of  the 
eye  from  palsy  of  the  supe- 
rior branch  of  the  third 
nerve,  is  regarded  as  a  more 
serious  disease  than  palsy  of 
the  facial  nerve,  being  more 
probably  due  to  intercranial 
disease. 


Peognosis.  — •  Favour- 
able. When  the  paralysis 
does  not  extend  beyond  the 
p^rts  supplied  by  the  facial 
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LEAD  PALSY— DROPPED  HAND. 

Si'MPTOMS. — The  hands  are  generally  first  affected,  and  in  some  cases 
the  forearm  also  suffers.  The  di>ease  begins  b}'  weakness  in  the  fingers, 
extending  to  the  wrists,  but  rarely  l)eyond  them.  There  are  at  the  same 
time  shooting  pains  in  the  forearms,  arms,  and  shoulders.  The  parts 
afiected,  alter  a  time,  waste  from  disuse,  and  the  hands  drop  poweiless 
at  the  wrists.  The  disease  is  generally  preceded  by  one  or  moi  e  attacks 
of  colic,  but  may  occur  independently  of  it. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  the  case.  The  seat  of  the  palsy,  assisted, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  discovery  of  a  blue  line  on  the  gums. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  in  first  attacks  and  in  !-light  cases.  In 
some  cases  recovery  after  prolonged  treatment.    In  others  incurable. 

Causes. — The  employments  of  the  plumber  and  glazier,  oil-painter, 
and  enamel-card  makers.  Fishmongers  who  use  lead  counters,  men 
employed  in  lead-works,  and  persons  who  diink  cider  made  by  presses 
repaired  with  sheet-lead.  Water  kept  in  new  leaden  cisterns,  or  con- 
ducted through  leaden  pipes,  the  danger  being,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  water. 

Pathology. — The  presence  of  lead  in  the  blood  and  nerve  tissue. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  to  two  objects.  I.  To  eliminate 
the  poison  from  the  system.  II.  To  louse  the  paralysed  muscles  to 
action.  To  attain  the  first  object  we  may  give  iodide  of  potassium  in 
five-grain  doses.  Sulphur  baths  (Form.  335),  or  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
The  second  object  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  electricity,  shampooing, 
friction  with  the  flesh  brush,  or  with  stimulating  liniments ;  and  by 
the  intei-nal  administration  of  strychnia  (Form.  19).  Electricity  is  a 
very  valuable  remedy  in  this  disea.se  ;  the  current  should  be  a  feeble  one 
and  the  intermitteucies  very  rapid.  It  should  be  passed  in  succession 
through  individual  muscles. 

Prophylaxis. — In  lead-work,  the  use  of  a  respirator  of  moist  flannel. 
Scrupulous  washing  of  the  hands. 


4.  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  INSANE. 

This  is  a  form  of  progressive  paralysis  attendant  upon  gradual  loss 
of  mental  power.  It  first  ;ipppavs  in  the  tongue,  causing  indistinct- 
ness in  the  speech  and  fiulty  or  stammering  pronunciation ;  it  aflects 
the  muscles  of  both  sides  of  the  face,  impairing  the  power  of  e.\pression, 
and  thence  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  muscular  system.  The  com- 
mencing palsy  of  the  legs  is  indicated  by  slight  lameness  and  occasional 
tripping,  and  that  of  the  arms  by  the  fi  equent  dioi)ping  of  food  and 
other  objects  from  the  hand.    The  progress  of  the  disease  is  gradual. 
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but  it  terminates  at  length  in  complete  paralysis,  with  palsy  of  the 
bladder  and  sphincter  ani,  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  of  the 
respiratory  muscles.  The  patient  often  dies  asphyxiated.  The  sensi- 
bility is  little  impaired.  Tlie  common  duration  of  this  malady  is  four 
or  five  years.  The  palsy  of  the  muscles  is  accompanied  by  loss  of 
mental  power,  the  patient  becomes  imbecile. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage,  the  youthful  appearance  caused  bv 
the  relaxation  of  the  wrinkles  of  the  features ;  and,  in  an  advanced 
stage,  the  peculiarly  vacant  expression  of  the  whole  countenance  and 
the  wide  open  eye  are  very  characteristic.  In  Sir  Alexander  Morison's 
work  on  Insanity,  these  changes  of  expression  are  well  sho\vn.  in  the 
same  patient  in  an  early  and  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  form  of  disease  is  dependent  on  progressive  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  and  does  not  admit  of  cure. 

Treatment.—  That  of  Cerebral  Softening  (see  p.  378), 


5.  WASTING  PALSY 

Is  a  form  of  partial  or  general  paralysis,  slowly  progressive,  and 
invading  particular  groups  of  muscles,  or  the  wliole  of  the  muscular 
system.  The  aifected  muscles  slowly  weaken  and  waste  until  they  are 
reduced  to  pale  cords  streaked  with  tat,  or  to  mere  bauds  or  membranes 
composed  chiefly  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  appear  to  be  most  liable  to  the 
disease,  and  of  tliese  the  muscles  of  the  Ijall  of  the  thumb  aie  most 
commonly  affected,  and  the  hand  is  robbed  of  its  muscular  masses,  and 
resembles  the  foot  of  a  bird — the  "main  en  griffe"  of  French  writers. 
When  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  aflected,  expression  is  lost,  and,  but 
for  the  motion  of  the  eyes,  the  countenance  is  as  fixed  as  that  of  a 
statue. 

The  brain  is  unaffected,  and  the  general  liealth  good.  The  disease 
is  often  traceable  to  inj'ny  either  of  a  particular  nerve  trunk  or  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself.  The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  often 
found  to  be  ati-ophied. 

The  only  treatment  likely  to  be  of  service  is  galvanism. 


6.  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXY— TABES  DORSALIS. 

This  and  other  names  have  been  given  to  a  derangement  of  the 
lower  extremities  not  amounting  to  paralysis,  but  consisting  of  a  want 
of  co-ordinating  power.  The  muscular  contractions  are  still,  to  a 
certain  deo-ree,  obedient  to  the  will,  nor  is  there  want  of  power ;  but 
the  movernents  are  clumsy  and  uncertain,  and  the  patient  cannot  walk 
steadily  unless  he  looks  at  his  legs  in  order  apparently  to  guide  their 
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movements.  He  has  great  difficulty  in  rising  from  his  seat,  and  in 
turning  round  is  apt  to  fall ;  the  gait  is  clumsy,  hurried,  and  stagger- 
ing. The  disease  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  when 
the  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands  become  awkward  and  funabling. 

Diminished  sensation  is  a  constant  attendant  upon  this  condition  of 
the  limbs,  and  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  want  of  co-ordmating 
power. 

In  some  cases  there  are  evidences  of  impairment  of  mental  power, 
but  usually  the  mind  is  clear ;  and  excepting  slight  defect  of  sight  and 
healing,  the  brain  appears  healthy. 

Dr.  Todd  attributed  this  condition  to  disease  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord,  but  the  pathology  is  still  very  obscure. 

In  the  treatment  some  good  may  be  expected  from  the  judicious  use 
of  galvanism  and  alterative  tonics. 


TREMOR  MERCURIALIS— MERCURIAL  TREMORS. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  usually  shows  itself  first  by  weakness  in 
the  arras,  which  gradually  increases.  It  is  accompanied  by  slight  con- 
vulsive twitchings,  followed  by  tremors,  incieasing  in  violence  till  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  abandon  his  occupation.  The  trembling  gradually 
extends  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  at  length  to  the  entire  body.  It 
is  brought  on  by  every  attempt  to  move,  but  it  ceases  when  the  limbs 
are  supported,  and  the  body  is  at  rest.  The  patient  dances  rather  than 
walks  ;  he  is  unable  to  grasp  objects  ;  his  speech  is  hurried  and  abrupt, 
and  in  extreme  cases  he  cannot  even  masticate.  If  the  patient  continue 
to  expose  himself  to  the  poison,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium 
supervene.  Salivation  is  only  occasionally  present.  The  general 
health  is  impaired,  and  there  are  nausea  and  anorexia,  a  dry  skin  and  a 
furred  tongue  ;  but  there  is  no  disorder  of  the  circulation  or  respira- 
tion, and  no  colic.  In  veiy  mild  cases,  especially  when  they  occur  in 
women,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  Mimosis  Inquieta  (see  p.  264), 

Among  the  minor  effects  of  working  with  mercury  may  be  mentioned 
a  peculiar  brittle  state  of  the  teeth,  causing  them  to  chip  constantly, 
and  exposing  them  to  early  decay. 

Diagnosis. — From  paralysis  agitans,  by  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  the  absence  of  tiembling  when  the  limbs  are  supported. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  when  the  cause  is  excluded. 

Causes. — The  process  of  water-gilding  ;  employment  in  quicksilver 
mines ;  long  exposure  in  any  way  to  the  fumes  of  mercury,  or  to  the 
absorption  of  the  oxide  by  the  skin. 

_  Treatment. — A  temporary  cessation  of  employment ;  a  combina- 
tion of  tonics  and  sedatives  ;  preparations  of  iron  ;  a  generous  diet, 
with  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine  ;  the  shower-bath. 

2  D 
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Prophylaxis. — Cleanliness  and  free  ventilation  of  workshops.  In 
those  who  inhale  mercury,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  fumes  can  be 
carried  off,  such  as  a  funnel  terminating  in  a  chimney  ;  eggs  swallowed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  the  free  use  of  milk  as  an  article  of  diet ;  in 
those  who  handle  mercuiy,  the  use  of  gloves. 


PARALYSIS  AGITANS— SHAKING  PALSY— THE  TREMBLES. 

Symptoms. — Weakness  and  trembling,  usually  commencing  in  the 
hands  and  arms,  but  sometimes  in  the  head,  and  gradually  extending 
over  the  whole  body.  At  length,  the  trembling  becomes  incessant; 
and  when  the  patient  attempts  to  walk,  "  he  is  thrown  on  the  toes 
and  fore  part  of  the  feet,  and  impelled  unwillingly  to  adopt  a  running 
pace,  being  in  danger  of  falling  on  his  face  at  every  step,"  In  a  still 
more  advanced  st^ge,  the  shaking  continues  during  sleep;  the  patient 
cannot  carry  food  to  the  mouth ;  and  mastication  and  deglutition  ai'e 
performed  with  difficulty.  The  agitation  at  length  becomes  so  violent 
as  to  prevent  sleep ;  the  body  is  bent  forward,  with  the  chin  upon  the 
sternum  ;  articulation  is  impaired  or  entirely  lost ;  the  urine  and  faeces 
pass  involuntarily,  and  coma  and  slight  delirium  close  the  scene.  In 
some  cases,  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  affected,  and  the  breathing 
becomes  extremely  frequent.  (In  one  case  occurring  in  a  vigorous 
young  man,  73  in  the  minute,  with  a  pulse  of  72. — G.) 

Diagnosis. — Tremor,  and  a  shuffling,  hurried  gait. 

Prognosis. — ^Unfavourable  in  old  persons.  Less  unfavourable 
when,  as  in  rare  instances,  it  occurs  in  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  male  sex,  advanced  age. — Exciting, 
Violent  exertion,  mental  or  muscular  ;  cold ;  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — In  persons  advanced  in  life,  a  combination  of  stimu- 
lants and  sedatives  is  indicated.  Conium  and  henbane  are  useful  in 
the  early  stages ;  preparations  of  iron  and  galvanism  in  the  latter. 


EPILEPSIA— EPILEPSY. 
Synonym. — Falling  sickness. 

Definition. — Fits  recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  with  sudden 
loss  of  sense  and  power  of  motion,  frequently  preceded  by  a  shriek, , 
attended  by  general  convulsions,  and  usually  followed  by  comii. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  is  seized  suddenly,  or  after  a  short  wani-- 
ing,  with  loss  of  consciousness  and  of  power,  so  that,  if  he  be  standing, . 
he  'suddenly  falls,  or  is  thrown  to  the  ground.    The  fit,  which  is; 
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frequently  preceded  by  a  loud,  piercing  cry,  consists  in  strong  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  various  distortions  of  the 
countenance.  The  brows  are  knit;  the  eyes  fixed  and  staring,  or 
turned  up  beneath  the  lids  ;  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  do  not  contract 
when  exposed  to  light.  The  hands  are  firmly  clenched,  and  the  arms 
are  tossed  about.  The  breathing  becomes  gasping  and  difficult,  or  is 
altogether  suspended ;  the  heart  beats  violently ;  the  vessels  of  the 
head  become  tm'gid  and  the  face  is  livid;  foam,  often  bloody,  issues 
from  the  mouth  ;  the  jaws  are  contracted  with  great  force,  so  that  the 
under  lip,  or  the  tongue  if  protruded,  is  apt  to  be  severely  injured. 
The  faeces,  urine,  and  semen  are  sometimes  expelled,  and  priapism  is 
not  uncommon.  After  the  convulsions  have  continued  for  a  few 
minutes,  they  cease,  leaving  the  patient  motionless,  but  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  under  the  appearance  of  a  profound  sleep.  He 
gradually  recovers,  and,  if  left  to  himself,  will  generally  sleep  for 
some  houis.  Sometimes  there  is  a  succession  of  fits,  with  intervals  of 
torpor,  lasting  for  several  liours. 

There  is  a  form  of  epilepsy,  of  frequent  occurrence,  called  by  the 
French  petit  mal,  in  conti-adistinction  to  the  foregoing,  which  is  de- 
signated the  grand  mal.  It  consists  in  sudden  and  transient  giddiness 
with  loss  of  consciousness,  confusion  or  incoherence  of  mind,  and  un- 
steadiness of  gait,  accompanied  in  some  instances  by  erections  of  the 
penis,  in  others  by  slight  convulsions.  Such  slight  fits  are  often  fal- 
lowed by  great  confusion  of  intellect,  and  sometimes  by  maniacal  incohe- 
rence. (In  one  case  of  epilepsy  belonging  to  this  class  every  fit  of 
epilepsy  was  followed  by  an  unconscious  exposure  of  the  pei'son. — G.) 

Premonitory  symptoms. — In  some  cases  the  fit  is  ushered  in  by  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  head;  lassitude;  bright 
circles  of  colours  before  the  eyes,  sudden  flashes  of  light,  in  rare 
instances  spectral  illusions ;  or  there  is  a  loud  noise  in  the  ears  ;  or  an 
offensive  smell ;  or  a  bitter  taste ;  unquiet  sleep ;  unusual  dread  ;  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart ;  coldness  of  the  joints  ;  fluttering  at  the  epigas- 
trium ;  vomiting ;  a  sensation  of  cold,  or  a  pain  arising  in  some  part  of 
the  extremities,  and  gradually  creeping  upwards  till  it  reaches  tha 
head  (the  aura  epileptica),  when  the  patient  is  instantly  deprived  of 
sense,  and  falls  as  above  described.  (In  a  case  that  came  under  my 
notice,  every  fit  was  preceded  by  the  utterance  of  the  same  incoherent 
sentence,  to  which  the  patient  attached  no  meaning. — G.)  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  fits  are  not  preceded  by  any  warning.  They 
occur  at  very  variable  intervals  ;  sometimes  in  the  day,  sometimes  at 
night,  during  sleep ;  and  there  are  often  several  fits  in  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  in  other  cases,  there  are  intervals  of  months  or  years. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Epilepsy  or  insanity  in  parents  or  ances- 
tors ;  scrofula ;  malformation  of  the  head  ;  the  male  sex  ;  debility  in 
nervous  persons;  dissipation,  i-.itemperance,  self-abuse,  and  excessive  or 
suppresse  d  discharges. — Exciting.  Sudden  fright ;  fits  of  passion,  or 
vehement  emotions  of  the  mind;  sexual  intercourse;  masturbation; 
plethora  of  the  vessels  of  the  head ;  ana;mia  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
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cord,  such  as  occurs  in  cases  of  excessive  uterine  haemorrhage  (epileptic 
convulsions  terminate  the  lives  of  animals  who  are  bled  to  death) ; 
reflex  irritation  i'rom  worms ;  dentition ;  acute  pain ;  excessive  evacua- 
tions ;  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges,  especially  the  uiine  and 
the  bile  ;  tumours  compressing  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  pai'asites  in  the  brain  (the  ca^nurus  cerebralis  is  the  common 
cause  of  convulsions  in  sheep).  Epilepsy  sometimes  occurs  as  a  symptom 
of  poisoning,  esiiecially  in  poisoning  by  arsenic  and  lead. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — In  most  cases  there  is  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.  In  the  remainder,  such  causes  of  irritation  as 
thickening  of  the  membranes,  spiculse  of  bone,  internal  nodes,  tumours, 
or  the  cystic  form  of  taenia. 

Diagnosis. — From  hysteria,  by  the  total  suspension  of  conscious- 
ness, the  solitary  cry,  and  the  deep  sleep  which  succeeds  the  fit.  From 
feigned  epilepsy,  by  the  total  insensibility,  extending  even  to  the  retina. 
From  apoplexy,  by  the  transient  nature  of  the  fit,  the  absence  of  the 
stertorous  breathing,  and,  in  most  cases,  by  the  absence  of  paralysis, 
and  the  completeness  and  universality  of  the  convulsions.  From  tetanus, 
by  the  insensibility,  and  the  clonic  character  of  the  convulsion. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  When  sympathetic,  occurring  before  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  arising  from  exciting  causes  easy  of  removal ;  or 
originating  in  functional  derangement  of  the  uterine  system. —  Unfavour- 
able. When  the  disease  comes  on  after  puberty ;  hereditary  predispo- 
sition;  scrofulous  diathesis ;  long  previous  continuance  of  the  malady, 
and  frequent  occurrence  of  the  fits ;  misshapen  skull ;  the  epileptic  ' 
physiognomy ;  impairment  of  memory  and  judgment. 

Treatment. — I.  During  the  fit.  II.  During  the  interval. 

During  the  fit. — The  patient  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  on  a  soft 
bed,  the  neckcloth  and  shirt-collar  loosened,  and  the  tongue  protected  by 
a  piece  of  soft  wood,  or  a  pad  of  linen,  placed  between  the  teeth.  When 
the  fits  occur  during  sleep,  and  the  tongue  is  severely  bitten  or  torn, , 
the  patient  should  wear  a  smooth  rounded  guard,  fitting  closely  to  the  i 
teeth,  above  and  below.    After  the  fit.  the  patient  should  be  allowed  1 
to  sleep;  if  much  exhausted,  he  may  take  sume  blight  stimulant. 

In  the  interval. — The  recun-ence  of  the  fit  is  sometimes  prevented — 

1.  By  removing  all  causes  of  irritation,  as  constipation,  intestinal  i 
worms,  the  irritation  ol'  teething,  &c. 

2.  By  avoiding  the  exciting  causes,  such  as  over-distension  of  the  i 
vessels  of  the  head,  however  induced ;  fits  of  passion,  or  other  violent  1 
emotions  of  the  mind  ;  intemperance,  dissipation,  or  other  bad  habits. 

3.  If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  by  occasional  bleeding,  abstemious  diet, , 
and  saline  aperients.  Issues  or  setons  in  the  neck  or  arm,  or  antimonial  I 
ointment  rubbed  into  the  spine,  sometimes  give  relief. 

4.  If  the  patient  be  weak  and  irritable,  by  tonics;  as  quinine,  sul-- 
phate,  oxide,  and  valerianate  of  zinc,  sulphate  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, . 
sulphate  or  ammonio-sul phate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver  (an  objection-- 
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able  remedy,  because  it  sometimes  causes  permanent  discoloration  of  the 
skin),  and  liq.  arsenicalis.  He  should  rise  early,  take  regular  exercise, 
nourishing  but  not  stimulating  diet,  and  use  cold  bathing,  or  the 
shower-bath. 

In  females  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  uterine  func- 
tion. Amenorrhoea  ;  amenorrhcea  with  plethora ;  dysmenorrhcea  ;  leu- 
corrhcea  or  menorrhagia ;  the  nervous  symptoms  attendant  on  these 
conditions,  and  on  the  change  of  life,  should  receive  early  attention, 
according  to  the  rules  given  for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 

5.  Bi'omide  of  potassium  has  been  much  nsed  of  late  years,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  observers,  with  marked  success.  Beginning  with  5  or 
10  grains,the  dose  may  be  increased  to  30  or  40  grains. 

6.  If  there  be  a  syphilitic  taint,  mercury,  or  iodide  of  potassium. 

Remedies. — Immediately  before  the  fit.  Pressure  on  the  cai'otids  ; 
a  ligature  between  the  parts  fi-om  which  the  aura  first  proceeds  and 
the  brain,  as  round  the  thumb  or  little  finger  when  it  begins  there  ;  a 
strong  mental  effort ;  violent  exercise ;  irritation  of  the  nostrils,  with 
snuif,  or  strong  smelling-salts ;  dashing  cold  water  over  the  face  and 
head  ;  an  emetic  ;  a  full  dose  of  opium  or  laudanum. — In  the  intervals. 
Wormwood;  gratiola ;  mugwort;  narcotics  and  sedatives,  as  opium, 
lactuca,  conium,  stramonium,  belladonna,  and  digitalis  ;  antispasmodics, 
as  valerian,  assafcetida,  musk,  and  castor ;  turpentine,  indicated  wherever 
worms  are  suspected  to  exist.  Nux  vomica  and  strychnia ;  electric 
spai'ks  drawn  from  the  head.  In  cases  preceded  by  the  aura,  division  of 
the  nerve  running  from  the  seat  of  the  aura  or  amputation  of  the  part, 
have  been  recommended,  but  they  are  of  very  doubtful  efBcacy. 


CATALEPSIA— CATALEPSY. 

Definition. — A  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  with  retention  of  the 
posture  in  which  the  patient  happens  to  be  at  the  moment  of  seizure. 

Symptoms. — Catalepsy  is  an  extremely  rare  disease,  allied  to  those 
of  the  present  section.  Its  essential  features  are,  a  fixing  of  the  bod)' 
in  the  position  in  which  it  happens  to  be  in  at  the  moment  of  the  seizure, 
or  in  which  it  may  be  placed  during  the  fit,  accompanied  by  total  in- 
sensibility. The  fit  itself  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal ;  but  the  intellectual 
faculties  seem  to  sutfer  by  its  frequent  repetition. 

A  lad  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  playmate  of  my  own,  was 
subject  from  childhood  to  this  disease.  He  was  often  seized  iti  the 
midst  of  his  sports,  without  previous  warning,  and  fixed  like  a  statue  in 
the  attitude  in  which  he  happened  to  be  at  the  moment.  The  fit  rarely 
lasted  more  than  one  or  two  minutes,  and  when  it  ceased,  he  resumed 
his  play  with  a  slight  air  of  surprise  and  embarrassment.  He  was  found 
dead  in  a  bath,  into  which  he  bad  fallen.  (G.) 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  obscure,  and  little  is  known  of  its 
appropriate  treatment.    The  general  principles  on  which  it  should  be 
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conducted  are  the  same  as  those  of  epilepsy,  f^xisting  ii-ritation  must 
be  removed,  and  any  occasional  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  must 
be  removed  by  appiopriate  remedies. 


CHOREA  SANCTl  VJTI— ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 

Definition. — Functional  derangement  of  the  motor  neiTes  resulting 
in  irregular  jerking  movements,  iuterieiing  more  or  less  with  the 
voluntary  action. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  generally  sets  in  with  slight  convulsive 
movements  of  the  face  or  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  gradually  extend 
and  increase  in  severity  until  tiiey  embrace  one  side  of  the  body,  or  the 
whole  fiame.  When  tlie  disease  is  fully  foimed,  tlie  patient  is  in 
almost  constant  motion  ;  the  head  is  jerked  to  one  or  other  side ;  if 
standing,  the  foot  shuffles  and  scrapes  the  floor.  The  walk  is  hurried 
and  uncertain  ;  sometimes  the  aflected  leg  is  not  lifted  but  di'agged 
along,  as  if  the  whole  limb  wei'e  paralytic ;  and  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  lift  it,  the  limb  becomes  irregularly  and  ludicrou-sly  agitated. 
Even  when  the  extremity  is  at  rest,  the  foot  is  often  turned  alternately 
outwards  and  inwards.  The  arm  of  the  same  side  is  similarly  aflected, 
so  that  in  ti  ying  to  raise  anything  to  the  mouth,  the  patient  often  jerks 
it  over  the  head,  and  succeeds  only  after  repeated  attempts  ,  and  swal- 
lowing is  performed  hastily  and  with  ludicrous  grimaces.  If  the 
patient  be  told  to  hold  the  arm  extended,  he  cannot  keep  the  fingers 
steady,  but  the  arm  is  soon  withdrawn,  the  movement  being  generally 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  grimace.  The  muscles  aie  usuaUy  quiet 
duiing  sleep;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  health  is 
generally  only  slightly  impaired ;  but  constijmtion  is  an  almost  constant 
symptom,  and  there  is  sometimes  loss  of  appetite,  a  foul  tongue,  and 
oft'eiisive  breath.  In  females,  the  uterine  functions  are  sometimes  dis- 
ordered. Incoherence  is  an  occasional  accompaniment.  A  bellows 
murmur  is  often  heard  over  the  heart. 

The  disease  aflects  wcaidy  boys  and  girls,  but  rarely  at.tacks  adults, 
and  when  it  does  so,  the  choreic  movements  are  limited.  The  following 
is  a  good  illusti'ation : — A  maiden  lady,  aged  (iO,  had  been  affected  for 
two  years  with  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  on  the  right  side 
of  the  neck,  twisting  her  face  during  her  waking  hours  towards  her 
richt  shoulder.  Whfle  in  tin's  position  it  was  jerked  fifty  times  a 
minute  still  further  backwards.  Sometimes  the  head  was  jerked 
suddenly  backwards.  When  walking  she  was  impelled  to  go  fast, 
and  sometimes  stumbled.  There  was  no  e\'idence  of  ceiebral  or 
spinal  disease ;  tiie  health  was  otherwise  good,  and  she  took  regular 
exercise.  When  her  attention  was  fixed  upon  some  object  the  move- 
ments decreased.  During  sleep  and  when  the  attention  was  fixed,  as  in 
reading,  the  convulsive  movements  ceased.  The  affection  commenced  by 
a  screwing  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  into  the  pillow  when  she  lay 
down  at  night.  It  was  removed  by  the  internal  administration  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  the  use  of  the  sponge  bath. 
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Causes. — Predisposing.  General  weakness  and  irritability  of  the 
nei-vous  system ;  youth  (from  7  to  15  years)  ;  female  sex.  It  may 
occur  in  adults  of  both  sexes  to  the  age  of  seventy. — Exciting.  Intes- 
tinal irritation  from  constipation  or  worms  ;  uterine  irritation  ;  strong 
mental  excitement,  as  from  fright  or  anger ;  blows  or  falls  ;  irritatioa 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes.  In  many  cases  rheumatism  has 
preceded  the  disease,  or  is  still  associated  with  it,  and  is  therefore  con- 
sidered by  some  physicians  to  be  a  cause  of  chorea  as  well  as  of  the 
cardiac  disease  which  frequently  accompanies  it. 

Peognosis. — Favourable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  remove  causes  of  irritation. 
II.  To  improve  the  general  health. 

I.  By  far  the  most  common  cause  of  iiritation  is  in  the  bowels,  and 
purgatives,  judiciously  and  perseveringly  administered,  are  the  chief 
remedies  ;  in  most  cases,  perhaps,  the  only  etficient  ones.  A  dessert  or 
table-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  or  other  simple  aperient,  may  be  given 
every  other  morning.  More  active  purgatives  may  be  used  if  necessary. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  once  or  twice  daily,  but  hypercatharsis 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  evacuations  should  be  inspected  daily  ; 
and  the  pui'gative  plan  persevered  in  till  the  discharges  assume  a  healthy 
appearance.    In  many  cases,  nothing  more  will  be  required. 

Hemlock  is  a  valuable  remedy  when  the  disease  arises  from  centric 
in-itation.  Fi  om  3iss  to  5iv,  or  more,  of  the  succus  conii,  may  be  given 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day,* 

If  the  source  of  irritation  be  in  the  uterus,  remedies  appropriate  to 
the  disorder  of  that  organ  must  be  given.  If  there  be  tenderness  of  the 
spine,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  one  of  spinal  irritation. 

II.  The  general  health  may  be  improved  by  tonics,  of  which  the 
sulphate  and  valerianate  of  zinc,  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  and 
the  sulphate  or  peroxide  of  iron,  in  full  doses,  are  the  best,  aided  by  cold 
affusion  or  the  shower-bath,  with  nourishing  diet,  fresh  air,  and  regular 
exercise.  (One  of  the  worst  cases  of  chorea  that  I  have  seen,  and  one 
which  combined  constant  restlessness  and  grotesque  actions  of  the 
muscles  with  mental  incoherence,  was  cured  within  ten  days  by  aperient 
medicines  only. — G.) 


H  YSTE  RI  A— H  YSTE  RIGS. 

Definition. — A  nervous  disorder,  usually  attended  with  marked 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  digestion  and  respiration,  and  character- 
ised by  convulsive  fits  in  which  those  functions  are  signally  affected,  and 
the  controlling  power  of  the  will  stz-angely  impaired,  without  complete 
loss  of  consciousness. 

Symptoms. — The  hysteric  paroxysm,  or  fit,  is  generally  preceded  by 

*  "On  the  physiological  action  and  therapeutical  use  of  Conium,  &c.,"  bv 
the  Lditor. 
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an  uneasy  sense  of  fulness  and  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with 
nausea,  acidity,  heartburn,  and  flatulence  ;  followed  by  sighing,  yawn- 
ing, and  stretching,  dejection  of  spirits,  shedding  of  tears,  alternate 
chills  and  flushings,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  palpitation.  There  is 
often  a  sharp  pain  in  the  left  side,  about  the  flexure  of  the  colon,  with 
the  sensation  of  a  ball  or  globe  rolling  about,  and  a  peculiar  gurgling 
and  I'umbling  sound,  known  as  Borhorygma  (^globus  hystericus),  and  gra- 
dually rising  into  the  stomacli,  and  hence  to  the  throat.  The  fit  having 
aiTived  at  its  height,  the  patient  appears  threatened  with  suffocation  ; 
the  face  is  flushed,  the  nostrils  are  distended,  the  abdomen  is  protruded 
and  tympanitic,  the  head  is  thrown  forcibly  back,  and  the  limbs  ai-e 
strongly  convulsed.  The  patient  bui  sts  into  violent  fits  of  laughter, 
sobbing,  or  screaming,  uttei's  incoherent  expressions,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
tempoi'ary  delirium  ;  from  which,  however,  she  is  leadily  roused  so  as 
to  answer  questions  rationally.  The  spasms  at  length  abate,  a  quantity 
of  flatus  is  noisily  expelled  by  the  mouth,  and  there  is  an  abundant 
flow  of  limpid  urine ;  and  the  patient  recovers,  recollecting  imperfectly 
what  lias  taken  place.  The  fit  is  often  followed  by  a  severe  pain  in  the 
head,  and  a  sensation  of  soreness  over  the  whole  body. 

Sometimes  the  hysteric  fit  consists  in  a  sudden  apparent  loss  of  speech, 
sense,  and  motion,  with  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  has  been  said  and 
done.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  characterised  by  a  sudden  access  of 
laborious  breathing,  swollen  neck,  flushed  cheeks,  and  a  closed  and 
trembling  eyelid  ;  and  the  patient  recovers,  crying  and  sobbing. 

Causes.  —  Predisposing,  Female  sex  ;  celibacy ;  the  age  from 
puberty  to  the  fifty-fifih  year;  studious  and  sedentary  life;  gi"ief ; 
anxiety;  delicate  health ;  plethora;  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  It  is  rare 
in  the  male  sex,  but  may  occur,  under  mingled  debility  and  mental 
excitement, — Exciting.  Constipation  ;  dyspepsia ;  flatulence  ;  exces- 
sive evacuations ;  suppression  of  the  menses  or  lochia  ;  the  plethoric  and 
anaemic  states ;  violent  emotions  ;  imitation  or  sympathy  ;  tight  lacing, 
or  other  impediments  to  the  breathing.    Spinal  irritation. 

Diagnosis. — From  epilepsy,  by  the  retention  of  consciousness,  and 
of  some  voluntary  control  over  the  convulsive  movements ;  by  the 
marked  affection  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  as  shown  in  sighing,  sob- 
bing, and  yawning,  cries,  shrieks,  and  laughter ;  by  the  absence  of  any 
great  distortion  of  the  features  ;  and  by  the  peculiar  trembling  of  the 
eyelid.  (This  latter  sign  is  of  great  value,  for  whenever  it  is  present, 
whether  in  men  or  women,  whatever  the  name  given  to  the  disordei*, 
whether  hysteria,  catalepsy,  trance,  or  mesmeric  slumber,  it  is  a  sign 
of  safety,  and  strongly  suggestive  of  cold  affusion. — G.)  Fi'om  mimosis 
inquieta,  by  the  marked  character  of  the  hysteric  fit;  but  true  hysteric 
fits  may  be  superadded  to  the  group  of  symptoms  which  beai-s  that 
name. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  In  males  affected  with  hysteria  there  is 
some  gi-ound  to  apprehend  future  mental  unsoundness. 

Treatment. — I,  Diu-ing  the  fit.    II.  During  the  intennissions. 
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During  the  fit. — In  general  nothing  more  is  necessaiy  than  to  dash 
cold  water  repeatedly  into  the  face  ;  to  restrain  the  patient  with  a  loud 
and  decided  tone.  The  stays  should  be  loosened,  and  ammonia  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Assafcetida,  tether,  valerian,  castor,  opium,  &c.,  are  of 
little  use. 

The  persevering  use  of  cold  water  as  a  shock,  not  only  serves  to  re- 
move the  existing  attack,  but  often  effects  a  cure  after  antispasmodics 
have  been  used  in  vain.  In  a  young  man  who  had  had  repeated  attacks 
of  hysteria  in  a  marked  form,  and  had  taken  the  strongest  and  most 
nauseous  remedies  for  several  weeks  without  effect,  this  simple  means 
speedily  effected  a  cure.  I  have  seen  a  pi'ompt  and  a  pennanent  cure 
follow  the  disuse  of  tight  lacing.  (G.) 

During  the  intermissions. — The  bowels  must  be  kept  free  by  gentle 
aperients ;  and  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  removed  by  appropriate  reme- 
dies. If  there  be  debility,  stimulants  or  tonics,  of  which  the  metallic 
are  the  best,  will  be  required  ;  if  plethora  be  present,  a  restricted  diet. 
Ansemia,  spinal  tenderness,  mimosa  inquieta,  and  disorders  of  the  uterine 
function,  require  the  remedies  proper  to  tliese  disorders.  Change  of 
scene,  cheerful  society,  regular  exercise,  and  the  shower-bath  may  be 
prescribed  with  advantage. 

Hysteria  is  common  in  perverse  and  irritable  females,  and  in  persons 
of  both  sexes  possessed  of  little  self-control.  The  education  of  young 
girls  of  the  present  day,  combining,  as  it  does,  excessive  mental,  with 
strongly  defective  physical  exercise,  predisposes  to  hysteria. 

Hysteria  is  rare  in  strong-minded  females :  and  of  three  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  in  the  other  sex,  two  occurred  in  men 
remarkable  for  their  want  of  self-control,  one  of  whom  became  insane  ; 
and  the  third  was  a  single  attack  occurring  in  a  medical  student,  on 
obtaining  a  prize  for  which  he  had  long  been  anxiously  striving.  (G.) 

In  the  foregoing  descinption,  the  term  liysteria  has  been  restricted  to 
a  disorder  accompanied  by  fits,  but  it  is  usual  to  give  to  this  term  a 
much  more  extended  mpaning,  and  to  designate  as  hysterical  all  the 
more  obscure  diseases  of  females.  This  indiscriminate  usage  of  the  term 
often  leads  to  unsatisfactory  views  of  the  real  condition  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  There  are  affections,  however,  which'  may,  without  im- 
propriety, be  designated  as  hysterical ;  such  as  aphonia,  dysphagia,  dry 
noisy  cougli,  dyspncea,  hiccup,  flatulence,  paralysis,  syncope,  brow  ague, 
irritable  breast,  besides  a  large  class  of  anomalous  nervous  affections, 
which  often  closely  simulates  diseases  of  a  more  formidable  character. 
The  mind  of  hysterical  females  is  often  in  a  state  bordering  on  insanity  ; 
an  intense  desire  for  sympathy  being  the  mainspring  which  sets  the 
strange  machineiy  in  motion.  The  mind,  in  fact,  is  in  the  same  state 
as  the  body ;  and  as  the  convulsive  movements  are  partly  due  to  an 
excited  state  of  the  reflex  function,  and  partly  to  an  absence  of  self- 
control,  so  the  extraordinary  mental  condition  is  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
tension to  the  brain  of  the  same  condition  of  the  nerves  accompanied  by 
the  same  absence  of  self-conti  ol. 

We  shall  often  be  greatly  assisted  in  determining  the  true  nature  of 
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these  anomalous  diseases  by  observing  one  or  other  of  the  following 
circumstances  ; — 1.  That  the  patient,  seeming  to  labour  under  a  disease 
which  is  usually  accomi)anied  by  emaciation  and  a  decided  appearance 
of  ill-health,  loses  neither  flesh  nor  colour;  so  that  if  she  has  long 
been  confined  to  bed  with  paralysis,  her  limbs  remain  plump  and  finu  ; 
if  she  has  not  been  able  to  swallow  for  weeks,  or  is  troubled  with 
incessant  vomiting,  she  seems  to  have  taken  at  least  three  meals  a  day; 
if  she  has  been  a  martyr  to  excruciating  pain,  her  face  is  as  fiee  I'rom 
wrinkles  as  if  she  had  never  had  a  care  or  a  pang. — 2.  That  though,  in 
some  anomalous  cases,  the  patient  seems  to  be  altogether  insensible,  the 
pulse  beats  as  usual,  the  face  has  its  natural  colour,  and  while  all  other 
jjarts  are  motionless,  the  eyelids  vibrate  I'apidly,  and  especially  when  any 
effort  is  made  to  l  ouse  her. — 3.  That  a  gieat  poi  tion  of  these  affections « 
are  associated  moie  or  less  with  disordeis  of  the  re>piratory  function. . 
— 4.  That  the  patient  is,  or  has  been,  subject  to  flatulence,  borborygma, 
globus  hystericus,  or  well-maiked  hysterical  fits.    In  the  treatment  of 
these  disorders,  the  medical  man  must  combine  gi-eat  firmness  with , 
kindness,  and  not  spare  cold  water.    Cold  affusion  is  the  only  remedy  • 
which  can  be  relied  on,  and  is  worth  a  whole  pharmacopoeia  of  anti-  • 
spasmodics.  (G.) 


TETANUS,  OB  TRISMUS— LOCKED  JAW. 

Varieties. — 1.  Traumatic  Tetanus.  2.  Idiopathic  Tetanus  (in-- 
eluding  Tetarms  neonatorum). 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  obscui'e.  Trau-- 
matic  tetanus  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  at  the  seat  of  the  injury.. 
In  both  forms,  the  first  symptom  is  usually  a  sense  of  stiffness  in  the  ^ 
nape  of  the  neck,  rendering  the  motion  of  the  head  difficult  and  painful. . 
This  is  soon  followed  by  a  sense  of  tightness  and  stiffness  in  the  lower: 
jaw,  with  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  patient  also  complains  of  pain,, 
often  violent,  referred  to  the  sternum,  and  thence  shooting  to  the  back.. 
This  is  followed,  after  a  variable  interval,  by  increased  rigidity  of:' 
the  lower  jaw,  and  by  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  tiie  neck,  pulling  the' 
head  strongly  backwards.  The  teeth  at  length  become  closely  and 
firmly  set,  when  the  affection  is  called  trismus,  or  locked  jaw  ;  and  the 
features  gradually  stiffen  into  a  ghastly  fixed  smile  {rism  sardmicus). 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  spine  become? 
involved,  so  that  the  whole  body  is  bent  forcibly  backwards  {opistho-- 
tonos),  or  forwards  (emprosthotonos),  or  to  the  side  {pleurosthotonos). 

At  length  the  disease  extends  to  every  organ  of  voluntary  motion  ; : 
the  limbs  are  rigidly  extended  ;  the  abdominal  muscles  strongly  con-- 
tracted ;  the  eyes  fixed ;  the  forehead  furrowed  ;  the  jaws  strongly.' 
closed  and  the  angles  of  tlie  mouth  powerfully  retracted  and  wrinkled, . 
giving  to  the  face  the  expression  of  a  sardonic  grin.  These  violent  con- 
tractions occasion  the  most  excruciating  pain.  Tiie  pulse  is  accelerated, , 
the  respiration  suspended  or  laborious,  the  heat  of  the  surfiice  greatly  r 
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increased,  and  the  skin  covered  with  a  profuse  perspiration.  A  partial 
remission  of  the  symptoms  occasionally  takes  place  eveiy  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  but  they  are  renewed,  with  aggravated  torture,  from  the 
slightest  causes,  even  the  least  motion  of  the  patient,  or  the  touch  of  an 
attendant.    If  the  patient  fall  asleep,  the  muscles  relax. 

In  fatal  cases,  the  symptoms  lapidly  increase  in  severity ;  there  is 
urgent  dyspnoea,  with  an  agonising  sense  of  suffocation  ;  a  cold  clammy 
sweat;  a  small  and  imperceptible  pulse  ;  froth  or  bloody  mucus  at  the 
mouth  ;  the  countenance  becomes  livid  ;  delirium  sometimes  supervenes, 
and  tlie  patient  dies  exhausted,  or  suffocated  by  the  rigid  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  The  mind,  in  most  cases,  remains  intact  to  the  last. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies.  One  ca.^e  of  acute  tetanus  is  on 
record  which  proved  fatal  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  the  common  dura- 
tion of  fatal  cases  is  from  four  to  eight  days.  In  cases  of  recovery,  the 
duration  varies  from  a  week  to  two  or  three  months. 

Latent  Period.  —  From  a  few  minutes  to  ten  weeks.  Most 
common  period,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  day. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  male  sex;  robust  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution ;  warm  climates ;  the  period  of  inftmcy. — Exciting.  Vicis- 
situdes of  temperature ;  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  or  to  excessive 
heat ;  great  fatigue ;  wounds,  especially  punctured  wounds  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  injuries  of  nerves  or  tendons  by  puncture  or  laceration  ;  the 
presence  of  irritating  substances  in  the  stomach  or  alimentary  canal  (the 
commou  c&\xsQo'Lth.%  tetanus  neonatorum)  ;  iriitation  of  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves ;  affections  of  the  mind  ;  strychnia  and  other  vegetable  poisons. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Not  constant.  In  some  cases  increased  vas- 
cularity of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes;  but  in  many  instances 
those  parts  are  perfectly  healthy,  the  disease  being  due  to  some  remote 
irritation  conveyed  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  reflected  on  the  muscles. 
Traces  of  injury  to  the  nerves  in  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus.  The 
muscles  often  ruptured  and  gorged  with  blood. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  effects  of  strychnia  by  the  obscui-e  character 
of  the  first  symptoms,  their  slow  development,  and  local  charactei-  (the 
stiffness  of  the  jaws  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  preceding,  often  by  a 
ciinsiderable  interval,  the  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
extiemities) ;  also  by  the  interval  of  several  hours  or  days  which 
elapses  in  tetanus  before  the  patient  dies  or  recovers ;  to  this  rule  there 
are  a  few  exceptions  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  spine.  Strychnine,  on  the 
other  hand,  proves  ftital  in  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less  to  within 
three  liours.  From  tetanic  spasms  following  the  action  of  other  poisons 
by  the  coincidence  in  such  cases  of  other  symptoms  characteristic  of  the 
action  of  those  poisons. 

Prognosis. — Extremely  unfavourable ;  moi'e  so  when  the  disease 
arises  from  wounds  or  injury  to  the  nerves  than  when  proceeding 
from  cold ;  when  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  soon  after  the  receipt  of 
an  injury,  and  rapidly  increases  in  severity,  than  when  slow  in  its 
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progress  ;  when  the  spasmodic  contractions  quickly  succeed  each  other, 
and  are  excited  by  very  slight  causes,  than  when  there  is  a  considerable 
interval.    Survival  beyond  the  fourth  day  is  a  favourable  circumstance. 

Treatment. — Must  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  excitement  of 
the  motor  function  of  the  lord  by  means  of  conium,  tobacco  (Enema 
tabaci),  or  the  Calabar  bean  to  ^  grain  of  the  extract),  remedies  which 
act  directly  in  repressing  convulsive  action.  Of  these  conium  is  the 
most  appropriate.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  3iv-3viii  of  tlie  succus 
conii  may  be  given  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours.  When  the  medicine 
cannot  be  given  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum. 
Alcohol  may  be  given  with  the  same  view,  until  intoxicating  effects  ai'e 
produced. 

The  counter-irritant  plan  consists  in  the  application  of  blisters  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  and  in  the  use  of  electricity.  When  a 
continuous  current  of  electricity  is  passed  along  a  nerve  its  excitability 
is  diminished;  and  M.  Kemack  thought  that  he  could  prove  in  man 
that  these  currents  possessed  the  pioperty  of  causing  involuntary  con- 
tractions to  cease  by  preserving  to  the  muscles  the  faculty  of  obeying 
the  will.  Nobili  and  Matteucci  have  succeeded  in  relaxing  muscles 
affected  with  tetanic  spasm  by  passing  a  current  through  them,  the 
direction  of  which  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  naturally  circulates  in 
the  nerves.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  to  control  the  excessive  electrical 
excitement  of  the  spinal  cord  by  passing  through  it  a  continuous  cur- 
rent, from  a  voltaic  pile  or  trough,  taking  care  that  the  conductor  in 
connection  with  the  zinc  plates  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  spine  and  the 
other  lower  down,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  limbs  in  succession.  In 
order  to  bring  the  cord  within  the  more  immediate  influence  of  the 
cm-rent,  a  stout  needle  or  two  in  connection  with  the  conductor  may  be 
passed  through  the  integument  and  muscles  covering  the  spine.  If  the 
mouth  continue  firmly  closed,  food  and  medicines  must  be  given  by 
means  of  a  flexible  tube  passed  through  the  nostrils,  or  behind  the  last 
molar  tooth,  or  by  enemata.  During  the  fits,  the  patient  may  be 
bi'ought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

If  there  be  any  tenderness  of  the  spine,  a  blister  or  a  bladder  of  ice 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  length  of  it. 

The  rest  of  the  treatment  will  consist  in  giving  wine  and  nourishment 
at  short  intervals,  and  keeping  the  patient  as  quiet  as  possible. 


TETANUS  NEONATORUM— INFANTILE  TETANUS. 
Synonym. — Trismus  nascentium. 

Symptoms.  Tn  the  second  or  third  week  after  bii'th,  tetanic  spasm, 

beginning  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  thence,  in  some  cases,  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  body,  and  proving  rapidly  fatal. 

Causes.  Improper  diet,  as  in  the  Westmann  Islands  oflf  the  coast 

of  Greenland,  where  the  food  of  children  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
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fish ;  intestinal  irritation  in  hot  climates ;  the  impure  air  of  crowded 
foundling  and  lying-in  hospitals.    Intense  cold. 

Trea  tment. — An  aperient  at  once,  followed  by  a  warm  bath.  The 
diet  should  be  restricted  either  to  the  mothers  milk,  or  to  that  of  the 
cow.  A  drachm  of  castor-oil  is  a  convenient  aperient.  Free  ventilation 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 


HYDROPHOBIA— CANINE  MADNESS. 

Definition. — Intense  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
irritation  of  the  fauces  acting  on  the  spinal  cord  through  the  incident 
nerves,  and  giving  rise  to  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition. 

Symptoms. — At  an  uncertain  interval  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  pain,  stiffness,  or  some  unusual  sensation,  often  accompanied  by 
iiitiammation,  is  felt  in  the  seat  of  the  wound,  tollowed,  in  many  cases, 
by  pains  darting  thence  along  the  course  of  the  nerves.  These  local 
symptoms  are  not  always  present.  After  a  t'evc  hours  or  days,  wander- 
ing pains  are  felt  in  ditierent  pai'ts  of  the  body,  with  stiflhess  of  the 
neck  and  throat,  restlessness,  irritability,  and  drowsiness ;  the  spirits 
{U"e  depressed ;  there  is  frequent  and  deep  sighing,  and  the  sleep  is 
disturbed  with  frightful  dreams. 

The  true  nature  of  the  case  is  first  revealed  by  an  unusual  difficulty 
in  swallowing  liquids,  which  increases  till  it  becomes  intolerable;  and 
the  moment  any  fluid  is  brought  near  the  patient,  or  when  the  motion 
of  the  fluid  is  heard,  he  starts  with  horror,  and  the  attempt  to  swallow  is 
hurried,  accompanied  with  sobbing  or  deep-catching  -sighs,  and  followed 
by  conviilsions. 

There  is  intense  irritability;  the  countenance  expresses  great  anxiety, 
alarm,  and  suspicion ;  the  eyebrows  are  contracted,  the  eyes  wild, 
staring,  and  glassy ;  there  is  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  urgent 
thirst,  a  parclied  tongue,  a  hot  and  diy  skin,  and  retching.  The  sufferer 
often  screams  violently,  talks  in  a  loud,  authoritative  tone,  and  spits  out 
the  viscid  saliva  between  his  closed  teeth,  with  loud  and  noisy  strainings, 
not  unlike  the  barking  of  a  dog.  In  spite  of  tliese  severe  sufferings,  the 
mind  often  remains  unaffected  to  the  last,  but  in  other  cases  the  patient 
lapses  into  wild  delirium,  talks  incessantly  and  incoherently,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  the  most  distressing  restlessness ;  the  slightest  motion,  or 
sudden  change  of  position,  a  breath  of  air,  a  ray  of  light,  a  polished  sur- 
face, or  the  least  noise,  will  excite  a  sensation  of  suflbcation  or  con- 
vulsions; delirium  in  some  instances  takes  place,  convulsions  now 
become  frequent,  and  the  patient  dies  convulsed,  exhausted,  or  as- 
phyxiated. 

Duration. — Generally  from  two  to  three  days.  In  one  case,  thirty- 
six  hours  ;  in  rare  instances,  eight  or  nine  days. 

Latent  Period. — From  three  or  four  weeks  to  some  months,  or 
even  years  :  most  common  period  from  twenty  to  forty  days. 
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Diagnosis. — The  disease  cannot  bo  confounded  with  any  other.  The 
cause  and  symptoms  are  alike  peculiar  and  characteristic. 

Prognosis. — Fatal.    The  disease  has  hitherto  defied  all  remedies. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — Not  constant.  Slight  traces  of  inflammation 
in  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  membranes.  Inflammation  of  the  fauces 
and  aii'-passages,  with  increased  secretion. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
poison.  II.  To  remove  the  irritation  of  the  throat.  III.  To  diminish 
the  excitability  of  the  nervous  system. 

I.  Persevering  suction  of  the  wound  should  be  used  without  a  moment's 
delay ;  this  should  be  promptly  followed  by  excision  of  the  part,  and  the 
subsequent  application  of  a  poultice.  If  this  cannot  be  done  at  once, 
and  the  wound  is  on  the  arm  or  leg,  a  ligature  should  be  applied  above 
the  wound.    This  treatment  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  use  of  caustic. 

II.  The  second  indication  is  best  fulfilled  by  constantly  swallowing  ice. 

III.  The  third  indication  may  be  fulfilled  by  powerful  doses  of 
conium  alone,  or  in  combination  with  opium.  Chloroform  is  a  very 
useful  palliative. 

Ice  was  swallowed  with  great  advantage  in  a  remarkable  case  ad- 
mitted to  King's  College  Hospital  under  the  late  Dr.  Todd.  The  patient, 
a  boy  seven  years  of  age,  labouring  under  hydrophobia  in  its  most 
marked  form,  and  refusing,  with  characteristic  horror  aud  impatience, 
everything  previously  oti'ered  him,  whether  in  a  liquid  or  solid  fonii, 
and  who  had  taken  ten  drops  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  and  at  length  twenty  drops  in  one  dose,  without 
apparent  effect — after  the  most  severe  convulsive  paroxysms  which 
had  yet  seized  him,  was  offered  a  fiagment  of  lough  ice.  This  he 
swallowed  with  avidity.  Fresh  pieces  were  swallowed  with  the  greatest 
ease.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  he  had  taken  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  ice.  At  the  same  time  that  it  was  given  internally,  a  bladder  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  broken  ice  and  common  salt  was  applied  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  spine  and  around  the  throat.  Under  the  external 
and  internal  application  of  cold,  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia, 
referable  to  the  throat  and  chest,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  hawk- 
ings,  had  passed  away ;  the  viscid  mucus  no  longer  flowed  from  the 
mouth,  the  mucous  rale  disappeared  from  the  chest,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  extreme  restlessness,  violent  excitement,  and  incoherence. 
The  patient  sat  up  in  bed  with  a  large  fi-agment  of  rough  ice  in  e^nch 
hand,  talking  incessantly  and  incoherently  in  a  loud  voice,  and  showing 
an  aimless  eagerness.  The  intense  excitement  continuing,  and  all  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  having  subsided,  the  cold  douche 
was,  in  Dr.  Todd's  absence,  apjdied  by  my  directions,  but  the  system 
did  not  rally  from  the  shock,    (tree  Lancet,  January  22,  1842.) 

I  am  inclined  to  attribute  more  benefit  to  the  internal  than  to  the 
external  use  of  ice  in  this  case,  but  the  joint  administration,  while  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  kept  warm,  seems  to  be  the  most  rational  treatment 
yet  recommended.  (G.) 
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DISORDERS  OF  THE  MIND. 


Melancholia  . 
Hypochondriasis  . 
Delirium  Tremens 


Mania 


Furious  Madness. 
Melancholy  Madness. 
Vapours — Low  Spirits. 
Drunkard's  Delirium. 


MANIA— FURIOUS  MADNESS. 


Symptoms. — This  disease  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  but  more  fre- 
quently slowly  and  almost  impei  ceptibly.  For  some  months  or  even  years, 
the  thoughts,  habits,  tastes,  temper,  and  affections  of  the  patient  gradually 
become  more  and  more  the  reverse  of  his  former  self.  He  suffers  from 
a  distressing  confusion  of  ideas,  a  failure  of  memory,  depression  of  spirits, 
a  loss  of  interest  in  his  ordinary  pursuits,  with  extreme  irritability  of 
temper,  restlessness,  and  wakefulness ;  and  he  has  a  miserable  consci- 
ousuess  of  loss  of  mental  power  and  change  of  character.  The  general 
health  suffers ;  there  is  pain  in  the  head,  and  giddiness ;  the  appetite 
fails,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  the  bowels  are  confined,  or  irregular,  or 
affected  with  diarrhwa;  the  tongue  is  furred;  the  pulse  frequent  and 
quick ;  the  patient  grows  thin,  and  the  features  alter.  Frequently 
before  the  disease  shows  itself  in  its  marked  form,  the  bodily  health 
improves,  and  tiie  painful  consciousness  of  unsoundness  disappears. 

After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  a  variable  period,  without  at- 
tracting much  attention,  some  accident,  injury  to  the  head,  mental 
shock,  or  unusual  excitement  of  the  mind,  or  some  more  trivial  circum- 
stance, brings  on  decided  mania. 

The  symptoms  of  mania,  whether  they  set  in  suddenly  or  come  on 
gradually,  ai'e  the  following : — anxiety,  uneasiness,  restlessness,  sleepless- 
ness, alternate  excitement  and  depression,  or  continued  agitation  and 
violent  muscular  efforts,  rapid  and  incoherent  discourse,  tits  of  loud 
laughter  or  shoutings,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  spectral  illusions,  mental 
delusions,  and  unl'ounded  antipathy  to  certain  persons,  particularly  to 
near  relations  or  intimate  friends.  There  is  a  peculiar  wildness  and 
fierceness  of  countenance,  the  pupil  is  dilated,  the  eyelids  widely  open, 
the  eyes  glistening  and  unsteady,  the  features  strongly  marked,  and  the 
countenance  flushed.  The  patient  wiU  sometimes  complain  of  severe 
pains  in  the  head,  giddiness,  loud  noises  in  the  ears,  and  bright  spots 
before  the  eyes.  The  sensations  are  generally  more  obtuse  than  usual, 
or  they  are  disregarded,  so  that  the  patient  will  bear  the  most  intense 
cold  or  heat,  prolonged  abstinence  from  food  or  drink,  and  long-con- 
tinued want  ot  sleep.  The  bowels  are  usually  costive,  and  require 
strong  aperients;  the  taste  is  often  depraved,  and  the  appetite  variable ; 
the  tongue  is  dry  and  furied  ;  the  pulse  accelerated  and  often  full ;  the 
habits  are  careless  and  negligent,  and  often  filthy.  The  disease  is  some- 
times complicated  with  epileptic  fits,  with  symptoms  of  paralysis,  or 
with  disease  of  the  brain. 

Some  maniacs  have  lucid  intervals,  which  occur  with  regularity ; 
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others  are  subject  to  paroxysms  of  veiy  in-egular  occurrence.  They 
are  also  capable,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  considerable  self- 
restraint,  and  of  concealing  their  delusions  or  designs,  and  they  will 
cari'y  out  their  plans  with  the  pei  fect  cunning  and  contrivance  of  sane 
men. 

Attacks  of  mania  sometimes  seem  to  suspend  other  diseases,  such  as 
gout  and  consumption :  they  may  also  be  attended  by  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  general  health  ;  and  they  are  consistent  with  the  at- 
tainment of  a  good  old  age.  Kelapses  are  common.  Mania  often  super- 
venes on  less  acute  disorders  of  the  mind,  and  it  generally  passes  into 
dementia,  which  is  often  complicated  with  paralysis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Atrophy  of  the  brain;  thickening  and  opacity 
of  the  ai'achnoid  ;  effusion  of  serum  beneath  the  membranes  or  in  the 
ventricles ;  increased  or  diminished  vascularity  of  the  substances  of  the 
brain  ;  softening  of  the  grey  matter,  especially  in  cases  accompanied  by 
pai'alysis ;  increased  density  of  the  whole  brain,  or  of  parts  of  it.  But 
there  is  no  morbid  appearance  proper  to  insanity. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Hereditary  tendency ;  the  adult  age  (I  have 
never  seen  it  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  year — Heberden). — Exciting. 
Violent  emotions ;  intense  application  to  study  or  business ;  immoderate 
indulgence  of  the  passions ;  violent  exercise ;  frequent  intoxication ; 
parturition,  lactation,  and  change  of  life  ;  blows  on  the  head.  Certain 
diseases  of  the  brain,  preceding  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  acute  febrile 
disorders. 

Diagnosis.  —  From  encephalitis,  by  the  absence  of  febrile  symptoms. 
From  delirium  tremens,  by  the  moi  e  violent  excitement,  the  more  com- 
plete incoherence,  the  absence  of  tremor,  and  the  history  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  Following  some  other  disease,  or  arising 
from  some  temporary  cause,  such  as  an  occasional  excitement  of  the 
mind  or  a  single  debauch;  the  attacks  being  slight  and  infrequent; 
youth  ;  haemorrhage ;  diai'rhcea. —  Unfavourable.  Coming  on  after 
the  middle  period  of  life,  or  having  been  of  long  continuance ;  compli- 
cation with  epilepsy  or  pai-alysis. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  the  medical  treatment  must  be 
determined  entirely  by  the  condition  of  the  bodily  functions.  Symptoms 
of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  must  be  met  by  remedies  suit- 
able to  that  state.  Constipation  will  requu-e  the  use  of  aperients. 
When  the  secretions  are  disordered,  the  patient  must  be  put  under  a 
course  of  alteratives ;  suppressed  discharges  must  if  possible  be  restored. 
If  there  be  anajmia,  or  debility  arising  fiom  other  causes,  tonic  remedies 
are  indicated,  and  if  the  habits  of  the  patient  be  in  any  respect  unfavour- 
able to  health,  a  change  must  be  insisted  on.  The  habitual  use  of  the 
shower-bath,  change  of  air,  a  nutritious  and  unstimulating  diet,  regular 
hours  for  meals  and  rest,  and  an  abstinence  from  business,  with  change 
of  scene,  and  cheerful  society,  should  be  particularly  enforced.  The 
moral  treatment  will  consist  in  removing  as  much  as  possible  all  causes 
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of  excitement,  all  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  patient's  plans  and 
wishes,  with  great  forbearance  on  the  part  of  relations  and  attendants. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  developed. — If  there  be  decided  symptoms  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  bleeding,  cupping,  leeching,  cold  to  the 
head,  brisk  purgatives,  and  low  diet  must  be  prescribed.  When  the 
patient  is  extremely  violent  and  sleepless,  opium  may  be  given  with 
advantage  in  large  doses.  We  may  begin  with  five  grains,  and  increase 
the  dose  till  it  reaches  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains  ;  and  as  much 
as  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  continued 
for  days,  or  even  weeks.  This  treatment  seems  to  be  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  cases  brought  on  by  exhaustion,  whether  from  loss  of  blood, 
starvation,  intemperance,  or  dissipation,  and  in  puerpei'al  mania.  If  the 
face  be  pale,  or  the  attack  of  mania  have  been  preceded  by  loss  of  blood, 
debilitating  discharges,  or  exhausting  diseases,  tonics  or  stimulants, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  debility,  in  combination  with  opiates, 
must  be  resorted  to.  In  all  cases  allied  to  hysteria,  the  shock  of  the 
cold  affusion,  or  the  shower-bath,  is  highly  advantageous. 

The  moral  treatment. — In  recent  cases  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  offering  violence  to  himself  or  others  by  the  strait  waist- 
coat, or  the  coercion  of  powerful  attendants.  The  fury  of  madmen  and 
the  viciousness  of  brutes  can  be  tamed  by  similar  means.  While  treat- 
ing him  kindly,  the  attendant  must  make  the  patient  feel  that  he  is 
both  wiser  and  stronger.  In  chronic  cases,  and  in  lunatic  asvlums, 
personal  restraint  can  often  be  foregone,  and  constant  watchfulness, 
gentle  and  conciliating  treatment,  and  occasional  seclusion,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. Much  depends  upon  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  maniac,  and 
keeping  out  of  sight  all  irritating  means  of  restraint. 

The  patient  should  be  engaged  in  some  exercise  or  pursuit  that  will 
employ  at  once  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  thus  divert  the  latter  from 
one  invariable  train  of  thought.  He  should,  therefore,  be  removed  from 
those  objects  with  which  he  was  formerly  acquainted,  and  out  of  reach 
of  things  and  persons  associated  with  the  origin  of  his  disease.  When 
there  is  a  tendency  to  suicide,  the  most  constant  vigilance  is  required. 

Mania  is  only  one  of  many  mental  disorders,  but  it  is  the  one  which  the 
practitioner  is  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  treat.  The  other  forms  of  V 
mental  unsoundness,  not  treated  of  in  the  present  chapter  (viz.,  idiocy, 
imbecility,  and  dementia),  rarely  require  more  than  moral  treatment. 

For  a  more  minute  account  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  unsound 
mind,  see  Parti,  p.  lid. 


MELANCHOLIA— MELANCHOLY  MADNESS. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  characterised  by  dejection  of  spirits, 
seclusion,  timidity,  fickleness,  and  great  watchfulness,  and  is  generally 
accompanied  by  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  flatulence  and 
costiveness.  The  mind  pursues  one  object  or  train  of  thought,  which 
usually  bears  a  near  relation  to  the  patient  himself,  or  to  his  aflairs 
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which  he  views  with  gi-eat  and  unfounded  apprehension,  and  extreme 
depression.  This  painful  state  of  mind  is  often  attended  by  a  strong 
propensity  to  suicide.  In  one  form  of  the  disease  the  patient  refers 
some  bodily  sensation  to  imaginary  and  impossible  causes,  as  living 
animals,  or  even  persons,  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

Causes. — Predisposing,  Hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. — Exciting. 
Chronic  disease  of  the  liver  and  organs  of  digestion ;  suppressed  evacua- 
tions ;  distress  of  mind ;  sudden  mental  shocks ;  anxiety ;  excessive 
evacuations ;  intemperance. 

Diagnosis. — From  mere  depression  of  spirits  by  its  exaggerated 
and  persistent  character,  and  the  existence  of  delusions.  The  term  me- 
lancholia is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  monomania. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  The  absence  of  hereditary  tendency  ;  the 
previous  short  duration  of  the  disease ;  the  reappearance  of  habitual 
evacuations;  sound  sleep. —  Unfavourable.  Hereditary  predisposition ; 
the  chronic  character  of  the  disease,  or  its  association  with  epilepsy. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  consists  in  regulating  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  aperients  and  alteratives,  and 
in  the  use  of  remedies  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitution. 
The  shower-bath  may  be  prescribed  with  advantage. 

The  moral  treatment  consists  in  changing  the  scene,  amusing  the 
mind,  and  diverting  the  attention  as  much  as  possible  from  the  existing 
train  of  thought;  travelling,  rural  sports,  society,  conversation  on 
favourite  topics,  and  music,  may  be  lecommended,  according  to  the 
tastes  of  the  patient,  his  previous  habits  of  life,  and  the  experience  of 
his  friends  or  attendants.  Patients  who  betray  the  slightest  tendency 
to  suicide  must  be  closely  and  constantly  watched.  When  the  patient 
supposes  the  stomach  or  bowels  to  be  the  seat  of  some  living  animal,  a 
pretended  operation  for  its  extraction  will  often  effect  a  cure. 


HYPOCHONDRIASIS— VAPOURS— LOW  SPIRITS. 

Symptoms. — Dyspepsia,  with  dull  pain  in  the  hypochondria  ;  languor, 
listlessness,  want  of  resolution  and  activity,  disposition  to  seriousness, 
sadness,  and  timidity  as  to  future  events.  The  patient  pays  particular 
attention  to  his  health,  exaggerates  his  symptoms,  and  takes  very  de- 
sponding views  of  his  case. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  melancholic  temperament. — Exciting. 
Dyspepsia  ;  painful  impressions  upon  the  mind ;  distressing  events. 

Diagnosis. — From  melancholia,  by  the  more  constant  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  well-mai  ked  delusions.  From  dyspepsia, 
;,y  the  exaggerated  importance  attached  to  existing  symptoms. 

Treatment. — That  proper  to  dyspepsia.    Change  of  air  and  scene, 
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where  they  can  conveniently  be  had,  should  be  prescribed ;  and  the 
patient  should  be  diverted,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  thought  of 
his  complaints.  Care  should  be  talien  not  to  increase  the  disease  by 
prescribing  active  remedies. 


DELIRIUM  TREMENS— DRUNKAED'S  DELIRIUM. 
Synonym. — Mania  a  potu. 

While  drunkenness  is  the  commonest  cause  of  this  condition,  we 
must  be  alert  to  recognise  the  other  causes  (see  below). 

Symptoms. — Sleeplessness;  restlessness;  excitability;  strange  illu- 
sions of  the  senses  of  sight  and  heaving;  and  delirium,  during  which 
the  patient  recognises  those  about  him,  answers  questions  rationally, 
and  does  hurriedly  what  he  is  told  to  do.  He  talks  incessantly,  and 
evinces  a  great  anxiety  to  be  doing  something;  and  will  often  be  found 
busily  looldng,  in  unlikely  places,  after  some  object  on  which  his  mind 
is  intent;  or  he  will  transact  his  ordinary  business  in  a  dreamy  and 
strange  way.  He  is  timid  and  suspicious,  and  fancies  that  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  or  that  be  is  in  a  strange  place,  from  which  he 
is  constantly  endeavouring  to  escape  ;  or  he  thinks  that  some  great  evil 
is  impending,  or  has  actually  beftillen  him.  His  attention  is  constantly 
diverted  by  illusions  of  various  kinds.  He  is  rarely  violent,  but  some- 
times exposes  himself  to  danger  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his  escape, 
Ti'embling  of  the  lips,  hands,  and  muscles  is  generally  present,  and 
more  particularly  in  speaking,  or  on  making  any  effort.  There  is 
profuse  perspiration,  a  moist  and  slightly-furred  tongue,  and  a  small, 
quick,  frequent,  and  compressible  pulse.  The  countenance,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  pale,  and  the  manner  of  the  patient  composed  and 
rational,  even  when  describing  symptoms  and  imaginary  events  likely 
to  excite  and  interest  persons  in  their  right  mind.  In  other  cases  de- 
cided symptoms  of  phrenitis,  indicated  by  a  hot  head  and  flushed  face, 
accompany  the  delirium.  In  fatal  cases,  the  delirium  lapses  into  the 
typhous  state,  the  tremor  passes  into  subsultus  tendinum,  and  the 
evacuations  become  involuntary ;  or  embarrassed  respiration,  and 
mucous  rale  usher  in  death  by  apncea.  The  disease  is  very  apt  to 
recur. 

The  spectral  and  other  illusions  of  the  senses  in  the  subjects  of 
delirium  tremens  are  in  some  respects  peculiar.  Tliey  generally  have 
reference  to  animals.  The  patient  will  listen  to  the  arm  of  a  chair, 
believing  it  a  serpent,  or  scratch  it  with  his  nail,  alleging  that  it  is  the 
hiding-place  of  a  scorpion.  Sonoetimes  he  confounds  inanimate  with 
living  objects  on  account  of  some  single  resemblance :  thus  a  groom 
suffering  from  delirium  tremens  will  lift  up  the  leg  of  a  table  as  if  it 
were  that  of  a  horse,  harness  chairs  with  string,  &c. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  traumatic  delirium  no  morbid  appearances. 
In  death  after  repeated  attacks  of  mania  k  potu,  hardening  of  the  brain, 
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and  a  little  more  fluid  than  usual  in  the  ventricles  and  subarachnoid 
spaces.  In  cases  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation 
some  fulness  of  the  vessels  and  serous  effusion.  Alcohol  has  been  de- 
tected in  the  serum  of  the  ventricles. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
opium,  or  other  narcotic  drugs.  Mental  exhaustion  fiom  intense  study 
or  prolonged  anxiety.  The  summer  season. — Exciting.  An  occasional 
debauch ;  continued  intemperance ;  sudden  abstinence  from  an  accus- 
tomed stimulant;  loss  of  blood  ;  all  causes  of  debility;  shock,  physical 
or  mental ;  severe  wounds  (delirium  traumaticum).  Diseases  producing 
great  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — From  simple  meningitis ;  by  the  absence  of  headache ; 
a  moist  skin ;  trembling  of  the  hands ;  illusions ;  the  timid,  suspicious, 
and  excited  manner,  and  generally  by  the  absence  of  febrile  and  in- 
fl^ammatory  symptoms.  The  distinction  between  meningitis  and  a  form 
of  delirium  tremens  coming  on  after  a  single  debauch,  or  a  compara- 
tively short  indulgence  in  habits  of  intoxication,  is  not  so  easily  made, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  history  of  the  patient  and  of  the  existing 
attack  will  be  our  only  guide  to  treatment.  When  the  respective  : 
diseases  are  well  marked,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  In  proportion  to  the  physical  strength  of " 
the  patient. —  Unfavourable.  If  the  pulse  be  small,  weak,  and  inter-  • 
mitteut,  and  opium  induces  little  or  no  tendency  to  sleep. 

Treatment. — Indication.    I.  To  procure  sleep.    II.  To  sustain 
the  strength.    III.  To  reduce  inflammation  when  present. 

I.  This  indication  is  fulfilled  by  full  doses  of  opium,  or  its  prepara-  ■ 
tions.  Two  or  three  grains  of  solid  opium,  or  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  . 
drachm  of  laudanum,  followed  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours  • 
by  a  grain  of  opium,  or  from  twenty  drops  to  half  a  drachm  of  lauda-  • 
num,  till  sleep  is  procured,  is  the  appropriate  treatment ;  other  prepa-  ■ 
rations  of  opium,  in  equivalent  doses,  may  be  substituted.  The  opium 
may  be  combined  with  ammonia,  with  wine,  or  with  the  patient's 
accustomed  stimulant. 

II.  If  the  pulse  be  very  feeble,  ammonia  and  bark,  beef-tea,  brandy 
and  eggs,  must  be  freely  administered.    Large  doses  of  digitalis  have 
lately  been  recommended  in  delirium  tremens,  but  it  is  a  remedy  of: 
doubtful  efficacy,  and  requires  to  be  used  very  carefully. 

III.  Inflammatory  symptoms  are  best  treated  by  cold  to  the  head  I 
and  blisters  to  the  neck.    The  bowels  should  be  kept  moderately  open, 
avoiding  the  use  of  strong  purgatives. 

The  patient  should  be  watched,  and  the  windows  well  secured  by 
bars  or  shutters.    One  or  two  strong  persons  should  be  in  attendance, 
and  if  thei-e  be  any  inclination  to  violence  the  strait  waistcoat  must  i 
be  used. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 

1.  Of  the  Heart. 

2.  Of  the  Arteries. 

3.  Of  the  Veins. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

1.  functional  or  Nervous  Affections. 

2.  Structural  or  Organic  Diseases. 

1.  FUNCTIONAti  OR  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

Palpita-TIO  Palpitation. 

Syncope  Fainting. 

Angina  pectoris  ....  Spasm  of  the  Heart. 

PALPITATIO— PALPITATION. 

Palpitation  denotes  frequent,  strong,  and  tumultuous  movements  of 
the  heart,  without  appreciable  organic  lesion.  It  is,  however,  a  fie- 
quent  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  When  existing"  in  an 
extreme  degree,  the  beats  of  the  heart  are  both  heard  and  felt  by  the 
patient,  especially  when  lying  on  the  left  side  ;  and  they  may  even  be 
seen  by  the  bystander.  They  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  slight 
and  transient  bruit  de  soufflet,  which  ceases  when  the  heart  becomes 
quiet.  The  palpitation  is  attended  by  a  painful  sensation  of  sinking, 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  heart  or  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  spoken  of 
as  "  a  sinking  of  the  heart."  In  some  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to 
syncope.  Fits  of  palpitation  often  occur  on  first  waking  in  the  morning. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  nervous  temperament;  the  female 
sex. — Exciting.  Strong  emotions — joy,  grief,  anger,  sadness,  fear, 
anxiety.  Violent  exercise.  Debility  following  chronic  and  acute  diseases ; 
excessive  loss  of  blood  ;  inordinate  natui  al  discharges  ;  abuse  of  purga- 
tives ;  dyspepsia,  accompanied  by  flatulence  ;  want  of  nourishment ; 
intemperance ;  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco ;  want  of  sleep ;  anxiety 
and  distress ;  intense  study ;  dissipation  and  debauchery ;  excessive 
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sexual  intercourse;  onanism  (hence  the  frequency  of  palpitation  among 
prisoners).    In  females,  change  of  life. 

Palpitation  frequently  accompanies  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
it  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  anamia,  hysteria,  spinal  irritation,  mi- 
mosis  inquieta,  and  leucorrhoea,  in  females ;  and  plethora,  dyspepsia, 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  pulmonai  y  consumption  in  both  sexes. 

Long  before  any  other  symptom  of  pulmonary  consumption  has  made 
its  appearance,  the  patient  will  often  complain  of  distressing  palpitation ; 
and  this  is  so  common,  that  pali^itation,  not  otherwise  really  accounted 
for,  should  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  lungs. 

Chlorotic  girls  are  often  supposed  to  labour  under  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  when  there  is  only  functional  disturbance.  They  complain 
of  palpitations,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  are 
sometimes  leeched,  cupped,  and  blistered  when  they  require  an  opposite 
treatment.  In  females  suffering  fj-om  spinal  irritation,  the  heart  is 
often  very  irritable,  and  the  pulse  may  exceed  160  in  the  minute. 

Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  the  physical  signs  of  organic  disease  ; 
the  peculiarly  distinct  character  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart ;  the  absence 
of  inequality  and  iiTcgularity  of  the  pulse  (except  in  rare  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia) ;  the  intervals,  the  entire  freedom,  tiie  great  frequency  of  the 
j)ulse  when  the  finger  is  first  placed  upon  it,  and  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion which  follows  as  the  patient's  apprehension  disappears. 

Treatment. — Idiopathic  palpitation  in  plethoric  individuals  may 
require  the  abstraction  of  blood  fi-om  the  arm,  or  by  leeching  or  cup- 
ping to  the  region  of  the  heart,  followed  by  saline  aperients,  low  diet, 
and  rest.  In  most  cases  the  medicinal  and  hygienic  treatment  will  be 
that  appropriate  to  ancemia  chlorosis  and  mimosis  inquieta.  But  in  ob- 
structive pulmonary  diseases,  and  in  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart  it- 
self, the  palpitation,  which  was  at  first  but  a  symptom  of  these  diseases, 
may  subsequently  become  a  cause  of  their  aggravation,  and  our  first 
endeavour  must  be  to  subdue  the  excitement  of  the  heart.  When  its 
action- is  very  tumultuous  and  irregular,  much  benefit  may  be  expected 
from  digitalis  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  An  anodyne  plaster  of  belladonna 
or  opium  may  at  the  same  time  be  applied  to  tlie  prsecordia. 

In  pei'sons  subject  to  nervous  palpitations,  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  procure  ti  anquillity  of  mind  ;  and  as  a  fear  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  is  often  present,  the  assurance  of  the  medical  man  that  the 
heart  is  free  from  structural  disease  will  go  far  to  eflect  a  cuie. 

Iri'egular  and  intermittent  pulsations  of  the  heart  often  arise  from 
the  causes  which  produce  nervous  palpitations,  especially  from  dyspepsia 
attended  with  flatulence,  and  are  relieved  by  the  same  remedies.  But 
they  may  depend  on  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  pulse  at  the  wiist  and  heart  may  be  irregular  and  intennittent 
during  health,  become  regular  during  acute  disease,  and  return  to  its 
former  condition  during  convalescence  or  recovery. 

Pulsation  in  the  epigastrium  is  usually  produced  by  flatulent  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach,  and  is  removed  by  cai-minative  aperients.  (Forms. 
263,  282.) 
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ANGINA  PECTORIS— BREAST  PANG. 
Synonym. — Syncope  anginosa. 

Definition. — Sudden  and  acute  pain  in  the  chest,  referred  to  the 
sternum,  accompanied  by  intense  anxiety  and  feai*  of  death. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  generally  occurs  in  persons  having  every 
appearance  of  good  health.  It  consists  of  fits,  or  paroxysms,  which 
come  on  during  exercise,  especially  when  walking  up  an  ascent  against 
the  wind,  or  after  a  full  meal.  The  attack  is  announced  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  pain  across  the  chest,  extending  down  the  left  arm,  or  down 
both  aiTQs  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscles,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  wrists,  or  fingers,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  stricture  so 
acute  as  to  threaten  immediate  destruction.  The  patient  is  instantly 
obhged  to  stand  still,  and  the  moment  he  does  so  all  the  symptoms 
vanish.  After  repeated  attacks,  the  fits,  excited  by  slighter  causes, 
are  more  violent  and  last  longer.  They  often  occur  on  the  patient's 
waking  from  his  first  sleep,  and  he  is,  at  times,  incapable  of  lying  down. 
At  length,  a  fit  more  violent  than  usual  puts  an  end  to  his  existence,  or 
death  takes  place  suddenly  without  pain  or  any  other  warning. 

Morbid  Appearances. — Defective  supply  of  blood  to  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart,  from  absence  of  one  or  ossification  of  both  coronary 
arteries,  or  of  the  valves;  morbid  accumulation  of  fat ;  atrophy  of  the 
heart,  from  fatty  degeneration.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  has  been 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  tumours  in  the  chest ;  in  a  few  others  it  has 
been  unexplained  by  any  morbid  appearance,  and  death  has  been  attri- 
buted to  spasm  of  the  heart. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  male  sex;  age  above  50:  it  is  rare 
in  women.  (Of  nearly  a  liundred  cases,  three  only  occurred  in  women, 
and  one  in  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  The  rest  were  men,  near  or  past 
50  years  of  age. — Heberden.) — Exciting,  Violent  exercise,  strong 
mental  emotion,  and  excess  of  all  kinds  :  flatulence. 

Diagnosis. — The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  acute  pain,  and  the 
intense  anxiety,  are  highly  characteristic,  and  distinguish  it  from  simple 
palpitation. 

Prognosis. — The  probable  termination  of  the  disease  is  sudden 
death.  This  usually  occurs  without  pain,  the  person  being  found  in 
bed  as  if  composedly  asleep.  The  fatal  event  is  often  postponed  to  an 
advanced  age.    In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  disease  is  transient. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  In  the  paroxysm,  to  revive  the  fail- 
ing action  of  the  heart.  II.  In  the  interval,  to  regulate  and  invigorate 
its  movements. 

The  first  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  immediate  administration  of 
stimulants  and  antispasmodics,  such  as  sEther,  ammonia,  brandy  and 
water,  and  strong  coffee.    The  patient  should  always  have  at  hand 
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some  diffusible  stimulus,  or  combination  of  a  diffusible  stimulus  with 
an  opiate.    (Form,  119.) 

To  meet  the  second  indication  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  lead 
a  quiet  life,  to  put  away  all  anxiety  and  excitement,  and  to  avoid  huiTy, 
strong  muscular  exertions,  and  waliiing  up  hill.  The  diet  should  be 
light  and  nutritious  ;  food  should  be  taken  often,  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Whenever  a  feeling  of  weariness  comes  on,  a  little  wine  or 
brandy  should  be  taken.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health, 
and  especially  to  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

A  sudden  sharp  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  sometimes  attacks 
nervous  and  dyspeptic  persons.  It  has  been  attributed  in  some  cases, 
and  with  apparent  reason,  to  excessive  indulgence  in  strong  tea.  The 
pain  is  not  attended  with  the  extreme  anxiety  of  angina  pectoris,  and 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  treatment  of  this 
affection  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  patient's  health,  and  the  as- 
certained cause  of  the  individual  paroxysms.  Benefit  is  often  derived 
from  the  application  of  a  belladonna  plaster  to  the  region  of  the  heart. 

Spasm  of  the  heart  is  described  by  Laennec,  though  considei'ed  an 
imaginary  disorder  by  Bouillaud,  who  states  that  theie  is  no  positive 
fact  to  attest  its  existence.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  heail 
should  not  suffer  from  spasm  as  well  as  other  muscular  organs. 

The  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  would  also  seem  to  be  the  occa- 
sional seat  of  rheumatism ;  the  symptoms  being  constant  dull  pain,  in- 
creased at  intervals,  and  palpitation,  without  any  abnormal  sound.  In 
such  cases,  a  blister  is  indicated. 


SYNCOPE— FAINTING. 

Symptoms. — A  person  about  to  be  attacked  with  syncope  experiences 
an  indescribable  distress.  The  sight  fails,  and  objects  appear  to  swim 
before  the  field  of  vision ;  there  is  a  sense  of  singing  or  buzzing  in  the 
ears ;  the  lips  and  countenance  become  pale ;  a  cold  perspii-ation  be- 
dews the  whole  body  ;  and  the  patient,  if  unsupported,  falls  senseless  to 
the  ground ;  the  pulse  and  breathing  are  almost  imperceptible.  In  some 
cases,  not  the  snaallest  sign  of  life  can  be  perceived,  the  face  has  a 
death- like  pallor,  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  eyes  closed,  and  the  limbs 
flaccid.  Recovery  is  announced  by  deep,  prolonged  sighs,  is  frequently 
attended  with  vomiting  or  purging,  or  it  may  pass  into  epileptic  con- 
vulsions. 

In  milder  cases  the  loss  of  sense  is  incomplete,  the  pulse  is  diminished 
in  force  and  volume,  the  patient  merely  becomes  pale  and  sick,  and 
drops  of  sweat  appear  upon  the  brow. 

Diagnosis. — Syncope  does  not  usually  continue  longer  than  a  few 
■'conds,  but  in  some  cases  it  persists  for  several  minutes.    In  hysterical 
'Fucope  the  pulse  beats  as  usual,  the  skin  is  warm,  thei-e  is  no  pallor 
>■  countenance,  and  the  eyelids  vibrate. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 
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Causes. — Predisposing.  A  nervous  and  delicate  constitution ;  de- 
bility ;  profuse  evacuations,  especially  of  blood  ;  functional  or  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart. — Exciting.  Strong  emotion ;  severe  pain  ;  loss 
of  blood. 

Treatment. — Purely  nervous  syncope  is  rarely  dangerous.  The 
recumbent  posture,  a  draught  of  fresh  air,  cold  water  sprinlded  on  the 
face  and  neck,  and  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  will  soon  restore  animation. 
Such  articles  of  dress  as  impede  respiration  should  be  immediately 
loosened.    Hysterical  syncope  must  be  treated  by  cold  affusion. 

When  fainting  fits  are  the  result  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  same 
remedies  must  be  employed,  and  ammonia  or  hot  brandy  and  water  ad- 
ministered internally. 

Since  chloroform  causes  death  chiefly  by  paralysing  the  heart's  action, 
a  few  words  on  its  administration,  and  the  treatment  of  the  state  of 
profound  syncope  sometimes  induced  by  it,  will  be  appropriate  in  this 
place. 

Precautions  to  he  used  in  the  administration  of  Chloroform, — 1.  The 
chest  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  there  be  val- 
vular delect  of  the  heart,  or  intermittent  action  from  debility  or  atro- 
phy, or  if  there  be  any  obstruction  to  the  free  action  of  the  lungs,  from 
tumours,  interstitial  deposits,  and  especially  from  emphysema,  chloro- 
form must  not  be  administered. 

2.  The  inhaler  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  secure  a  rate  of  evapo- 
ration as  nearly  equal  as  possible  ;  and  to  guard  against  the  air  in  the 
reservoir  becoming  charged  with  more  than  sis  per  cent,  of  chloroform 
vapour.  The  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Sansom,  and  made  by 
Mr.  Matthews,  provides  these  essential  safeguards. 

3.  The  receptacle  for  the  chloroform  should  be  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  patient's  mouth,  and  should  be  carefully  kept  upright,  otherwise 
the  unmixed  vapour  of  the  chlorofoi  m,  which  is  four  times  heavier  than 
air,  will  flow  undiluted  into  the  lungs  of  the  patient. 

4.  The  finger  should  remain  on  the  pulse,  and  the  eyes  be  steadily 
directed  to  the  chest  and  face  daring  the  whole  of  the  process.  If  the 
pulse  intermit,  or  fall  below  60  ;  if  the  breathing  become  abnormally 
slow,  or  feeble  and  shallow,  or  the  countenance  livid,  the  inhalation  must 
be  promptly  stopped. 

The  state  of  insensibility  which  it  is  desii  eil  to  induce  should  have  the 
following  character,  l^ulse  and  breathing  tranquil,  and  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  that  of  ordinary  sleep  ;  but  if  there  have  been  much 
noisy  struggling  in  the  first  stage,  it  may  appear  a  little  congested. 
The  eyelids  clo>ed  and  insensible,  the  eyeball  fixed,  and  the  pupil  con- 
tracted, but  respondent  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  The  skin  insensible 
and  the  limbs  flaccid. 

Chloroform  kills  by  paralysing  the  heart,  and  death  usually  takes 
place  with  gi-eat  rapidity,  the  breathing  and  pulse  rapidly  becoming 
slower,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  imperceptible ;  the  pupils  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light;  the  face  pale  and  sometimes  livid. 

The  post-mortem  appearances,  due  to  the  effect  of  chloroform,  are 
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congpstion  of  the  lungs,  an  empty  and  flaccid  condition  of  the  heart,  and 
a  fluid  state  of  the  biood. 

The  means  of  resuscitation  should  always  be  at  hand,  to  be  promptly 
employed  if  the  foimidable  symptoms  just  mentioned  appenr.  They 
are  strong  ammonia,  hot  and  cold  water,  artific'al  respiration,  electricity. 
While  ammonia  is  being  applied  to  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  a  large 
sponge  saturated  with  almost  boiling  water  to  the  region  of  the  heart, 
cold  water  should  be  dashed  in  the  face,  and  artificial  respiration  em- 
ployed, the  tongue  being  pulled  forcibly  forwards.  If  tiiese  means  fail, 
electricity  (by  means  of  the  magneto-electric  apparatus)  maybe  Rpplicd 
to  both  sides  of  the  body  simultaneously — one  electrode  being  placed  on 
the  neck,  the  other  on  the  chest,  so  as  to  dii  ect  the  current  from  above 
downwards. 


STRUCTURAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND 
PERICARDIUM. 

Pericarditis    .     .  Inflammation  of  the  Pericardium. 
Endocarditis  .     .  Inflammation  of  the  Endocardium. 
Carditis     .    .     .  Inflammation  of  the  Substance  of  the  Heart. 
Atkophy     .    .     .  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart. 
Diseases  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart. 
Hypertrophy  .     .  Enlargement  of  the  Heart. 
Dilatation      .    .  Of  the  Heart. 
Cyanosis     .     .     .  Blue  Disease. 
Entozoic  Disease  of  the  Heart. 

PERICARDITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
PERICARDIUM. 

Vaiueties. — 1.  Acute.    2.  Chronic. 

1.  ACUTE  pericarditis. 

Idiopathic  pericarditis  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  disease  is 
commonly  an  accompaniment  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Symptoms. — After  rigors,  which  are  sometimes  extremely  severe, 
pain,  more  or  less  acute,  under  the  left  nipple  and  towards  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  orcupyiug  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  prsccor- 
dial  l  eo-fon,  radiating  towards  the  left  axilla  and  arm,  and  sometimes 
extending  down  the  left  arm  to  the  elbow  or  wrist.  The  pain  may  be 
pungent'and  lancinating,  or  dull  and  obscure  ;  or  there  may  be  merely 
a  feeling  of  oppression.  When  pain  is  present,  it  is  increased,  when 
absent,  often  produced,  by  deep  pressure  in  the  inte:  costal  slices  over 
the  reo-ion  of  the  heart,  by  upward  pressure  against  the  diaphragm,  or 
by  an  "attempt  to  lie  on  either  side.  There  is  also  violent  and  often 
irregular  palpitation. 

In  addition  to  the  cardiac  symptoms,  there  is  more  or  less  tever  ;  a 
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frequent,  full,  hard,  regular,  and  jarring  pulse,  or  a  small,  unequal, 
irregular,  and  very  rapid  one  ;  dyspnoea,  or  respiration  interrupted  by 
sighs,  sobs,  or  hiccough  ;  an  insupportable  sense  of  oppression,  restless- 
ness, jactitation,  and  an  urgent  want  of  fresh  air ;  the  skin  may  be 
bathed  in  sweat,  or  very  dry  and  hot ;  the  countenance  is  pale,  shai-pened,^ 
and  expressive  of  extreme'  anxiety.  Sometimes  there  are  attacks  of 
partial  convulsions,  or  a  slight  and  raomenlary  delirium,  and  if  the 
patient  sleep  he  awakes  with  fearful  dreams ;  in  other  cases  there  is 
complete  insomnolence.  The  anxiety  and  agony  are  sometimes  so  in- 
supportable that  the  slightest  motion  occasions  an  apprehension  of 
sudden  deiith.  When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  the  breathing  becomes 
more  and  more  laborious,  the  countenance  livid,  the  eye  glassy,  the  skin 
covered  with  a  clammy  sweat. 

Terminations. — 1.  In  complete  recovery.  2.  In  chronic  pericar  - 
ditis.   3.  In  adhesion  of  the  pei  icardium.    4.  In  death. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Eti'usion  of  serum,  with  shreds  of  coagulable 
lymph,  or  with  pus,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood ;  rough  deposits  of 
lymph  on  the  membrane ;  slight  soft  adhesions  between  the  two  sur- 
faces.   In  many  cases,  endocarditis,  more  or  less  extensive. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  pleuritis, 
pneumonia,  or  even  with  simple  fever.  When  the  physical  signs  are 
well  marked,  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 

Auscultation. — Within  a  few  hours,  or  one  or  two  days  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  a  superficial  to-and-fro  sound  (bruit  de 
frottement),  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  peri- 
cardium, corresponding  to  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  resembling 
the  sound  caused  by  rubbing  the  hands  backwards  and  forwards  against 
each  other.  When  the  secretion  of  lymph  is  more  consistent,  the  sound 
resembles  the  creaking  of  new  leather  [bruit  de  cuir),  or  in  still  more 
marked  cases,  that  of  a  file  or  rasp  (bruit  de  scie,  bruit  de  rape).  As 
the  secretion  into  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  increases,  or  if  the  opposite 
surfaces  become  adherent,  the  to-and-fro  sound  disappears.  The  sound 
is  first  heard  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line,  and  about  the  centre 
of  the  sternum,  whence  it  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  prsecordial 
space.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a  bellows  sound  synchronous  with 
the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  this,  which  is  endocardial,  often  remains 
when  the  to-and-fro  sound  has  ceased.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  sound  be  endo-  or  exocardial.  The  exocardial 
sound  may  be  distinguished — 1.  By  its  nearness  to  the  surface.  2.  By 
its  independence  of  the  rhythm  of  the  heart.  3.  By  its  limitation  to 
the  region  of  the  heart — endocardial  sounds  are  frequently  prolonged 
over  the  great  vessels.  4.  By  its  occasional  disappearance  and  change 
of  character.  Percussion  detects  praecordial  dulness,  coextensive  with 
the  effusion.  When  there  is  much  liquid  effusion,  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  are  at  first  muffled,  and  in  proportion  as  it  increases,  they 
become  less  and  less  distinct,  till,  in  extreme  cases,  they  are  almost 
inaudible. 
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Prognosis. — Complete  recovery  only  occm-s  in  those  cases  in  which, 
the  effusion  is  fluid.  Solid  effusions  generally  lead  to  some  roughening: 
of  the  pericai'dium,  or  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Hereditary  tendency  to  rheumatic  and  I 
gouty  affections;  male  sex  ;  from  10  to  30. — Exciting.  Cold,  and,  ini 
most  cases,  the  extension  of  acute  articular  rheumatism ;  neighbouring ; 
inflammations  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  ;  renal  disease  ;  pyaimia. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  subdue  the  existing  inflammation. . 
II.  To  promote  the  absorption  of  effused  matters. 

I.  The  first  indication  is  fulfilled  by  general  or  local  bleeding,  accord-  • 
ing  to  the  strength  and  state  of  the  patient.    If  the  disease  come  on  i 
suddenly  in  a  vigorous  plethoric  pei'son,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  ■ 
arm,  so  as  to  make  a  decided  impression  on  the  pulse ;  and  this  may  be  • 
followed  by  cupping,  or  leeches  over  the  heart.    But  if  the  disease  super-  ■ 
vene,  as  it  generally  does,  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
or  in  one  whose  strength  is  already  reduced,  topical  bleeding  by  cupping 
or  leeches  will  suffice.    In  no  case  should  depleting  measures  be  carried 
to  excess.    They  may  be  assisted  by  purgatives,  rest,  and  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  ;  and  when  the  depletion  has  been  carried  to  the  proper 
extent,  a  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  kept 
open  some  time  by  savin  ointment. 

II.  The  second  indication  is  fulfilled  by  mercury  freely  given  every 
one,  two,  or  three  hours,  in  combination  with  opium,  and  accompanied 
by  mercurial  inunction,  till  the  gums  are  sore.  In  very  acute  forms 
of  idiopathic  pericarditis,  the  mercury  may  be  combined  with  tartar 
emetic  in  doses  of  ^  to  J  of  a  grain.  Rheumatic  pericarditis  should  be 
treated  with  blisters  and  the  appropriate  remedies. 

2,  CHRONIC  PERICARDITIS. 

Symptoms. — Palpitation  and  dyspncea,  accompanied  sometimes  by 
dry  cough  ;  inability  to  lie  on  the  left  side  ;  slight  pain  or  uneasiness 
in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  sense  of  oppression  ;  great  debility  ;  and 
slow  and  imperfect  convalescence,  or  a  fatal  termination  in  hydroi^eri- 
cardium. 

Causes. — Chronic  pericarditis  is  generally  a  sequela  of  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease ;  and  is  especially  apt  to  follow  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism.    The  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  obscure. 

Treatment. — Blisters  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  In  the  rheimiatic, 
the  appropriate  eliminatives ;  in  the  debilitated,  iron,  in  combination 
with  iodine  or  quinine.  During  convalescence  violent  exercise  should 
be  avoided,  and  a  nourishing,  unstimulating  diet  allowed. 

SeqUEl;e. — Important  structural  changes  often  remain  when  the 
symptoms  of  pericarditis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  have  been  removed. 
The  pericardium  may  be  thickened,  and  the  subjacent  capillary  vessels 
enlarged.    There  may  be  serum,  or  lymjjh,  or  pus  in  the  pericaixlium, 
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adhesions,  partial  or  general,  and  organised  deposits  of  fibrine,  in  the 
form  of  granulations  and  vegetations.  The  false  membranes  may  become 
fibro-cartilaginous,  or  even  osseous.  The  effused  fluid,  or  the  thick  false 
membranes,  embaiTass  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  muscular  tissue 
may,  lilie  the  serous,  fibrous,  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  heart,  become 
thickened,  and  hypertrophied,  indurated  or  softened,  by  the  extension  of 
the  inflammation  from  the  pericardium  (see  Carditis). 

These  changes  may  be  detected  by  careful  stethoscopic  examination.  The 
superficial  to-and-fro  sound  of  acute  pericarditis  is  generally  absent.  The 
denser  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  pericardium  are  indicated  by  harsher 
and  louder  sounds,  corresponding  to  the  apex  or  base  of  the  heart.  Partial 
adhesions  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  sometimes  productive  of 
no  unusual  sounds ;  at  others,  of  some  modification  of  the  friction  sounds. 
Extensive  adhesions  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  generally  lead 
to  ii'regular  action  of  the  organ,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  well-marked 
retraction  of  the  epigastrium,  and  hollowing  of  the  intercostal  spaces 
with  each  systole  of  the  heart ;  and  the  heart's  beat  continues  to  be 
perceptible  in  the  same  spot,  in  all  positions  of  the  body,  and  in  all 
states  of  the  respiration.  Extensive  etfusion  into  the  sac  of  the  pericar- 
dium constitutes  Hydro-pericardium. 

HYDRO-PERI  CARDIUM . 

Varieties. — 1.  Active,  from  inflammatory  action.  2.  Passive,  from 
obstruction  to  the  circulation. 

The  symptoms  of  the  passive  form  are  genei  ally  obscure.  They  are, 
a  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  in  the  pracordia,  great  dyspnoea,  a 
dusiiy,  suffused  countenance,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  oedema,  and  a  small, 
frequent,  irregular  pulse.  The  patient  usually  sits  up  in  bed,  afi-aid  of 
tlie  least  exertion,  or  slightest  change  of  position. 

Local  Signs. — When  the  effusion  is  considerable,  prominence  of  the 
prsecordia,  with  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  extensive  dulness, 
reaching  sometimes  from  nipple  to  nipple  and  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  sternum ;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  imperceptible  when  the 
patient  lies  down,  and  shifting  their  place  in  the  erect  ami  sitting  posture ; 
the  sounds  indistinct  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  more  audible  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest ;  the  dulness  varying  its  situation  and  extent 
with  the  posture. 

Prognosis. — Extremely  unfavourable. 

Treatment. — That  of  dropsies  in  general,  by  drastic  purgatives 
and  diuretics,  modified  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient  and  existing 
complications,  and  assisted  by  large  blisters  to  the  region  of  the  heart, 
kept  open  by  savin  ointment.  In  a  few  rases,  where  the  accumulation 
of  serum  has  been  very  large,  and  the  disease  is  free  from  other  visceral 
compbcation,  tapping  has  been  practised  with  success.  The  spot  selected 
for  the  operation  is  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  through  which  a  trocar 
of  small  size  is  introduced— from  below  upwards. 
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ENDOCARDITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
ENDOCARDIUM. 

Symptoms. — General  feeling  of  uneasiness,  anxiety,  and  oppression  at 
the  prfficordia,  witli  a  tendency  to  syncope ;  but  no  pain,  unless  the 
disease  be  complicated  with  pej-icarditis  or  pleui'isy.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  there  is  well-marl^ed  fever,  hot  and  dry  siiin,  tliirst,  and  restless- 
ness ;  violent  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  with  a  small,  feeble,  and 
often  intermittent  pulse  ;  jactitation ;  cold  sweats  ;  pale  and  shninken 
features,  expressive  of  extreme  alarm ;  dyspnosa,  faintness.  or  actual 
syncope  ;  lividity  of  the  lips  and  cheeiis  ;  slight  swelling  of  the  hands 
and  feet ;  and  short  convulsive  seizures. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — 1.  Redness  of  the  endocardium,  sometimes 
general,  but  more  frequently  partial ;  often  confined  to  the  valves,  and 
generally  accompanied  by  some  thickening  iufilti-ation,  and  softening  of 
the  membi'ane.  2.  Effusion  of  white,  elastic,  glutinous  masses  of  coagul- 
able  lymph,  firmly  attached  to  the  free  borders  of  tiie  valves,  adherent 
to  the  parietes,  entwined  round  the  valvular  tendons  and  fleshy  columns, 
and  often  prolonged  into  the  large  vessels.  3.  Vegetations  or  gi-anula- 
tions,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  miUet-seed  to  that  of  a  small  pea, 
single  or  clustered,  smooth  or  rough,  and  when  very  numerous  resembling 
the  head  of  a  cauliflovver,  on  the  free  borders  of  the  valves,  and  some- 
times on  the  surface  of  the  cavities.  4.  These  valvular  vegetations  are 
often  accompanied  by  fibro-cartilaginous  or  calcareous  indurations,  which 
contract  the  orifices  of  the  heart  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  cause  cardiac  dropsy.  Sometimes  the  opposite  borders  of  the 
valves  ai'e  adherent. 

Causes. — Those  of  pericarditis,  wliich  it  often  accompanies. 

Diagnosis. — The  stethoscopie  indications  mentioned  under  diseases 
of  the  valves.  The  , murmurs  are  generally  of  a  low  pitch,  and  are 
sometimes  musical.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  the  existence  of  acute  endocar- 
ditis unless  the  murmur  be  developed  imder  observation. 

Pkognosis  and  Terminations. — The  disease  is  rarely  fatal  in  its 
acute  stage.  Its  duration  is  uncertain,  and  much  influenced  by  tlie 
habits  of  the  patient.  It  may  continue  for  years,  with  slowly  increasing 
embarrassment  of  the  circulation ;  forming  chronic  valvular  disease,  with 
hyperti'ophy,  and  ending  either  in  sudden  death  or  in  dropsical  eflusions. 
If  particles  of  fibrinous  exsudation  become  detached  from  the  iuflamed 
valves  and  carried  along  in  the  arteries,  they  may  eventually  block  up 
some  of  the  smaller  branches,  and  thus  produce  the  condition  known  as 
embolism  and  its  consequences.    (See  page  442.) 

Treatment. — That  ©f  pericarditis,  and  in  the  acute  form,  in 
vigorous  subjects,  active  and  prompt  treatment  is  still  more  necessary. 

When  endocarditis  becomes  chronic  without  organic  disease,  the 
symptoms  may  be  alleviated  by  small  and  i  epeated  bleedings,  cupping 
or  leechino- ;   gentle  aj^erients ;   counter-irritants ;   the  warm  bath 
repose ;  and  a  strictly-regulated  diet. 
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CARDITIS,  OR  MYO-CARDITIS. 

Symptoms. — Carditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
rai-ely  occurs  as  a  distinct  affection,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances 
which  characterise  it  have  generally  been  found  combined  with  pericar- 
ditis, or  endocarditis,  or  both.  The  muscular  tissues  ot  the  heart  may, 
however,  be  separately  affected,  as  are  the  ordinary  muscles  in  muscular 
rheum;itism. 

Palpitation,  with  strong  and  abrupt  contractions  of  the  organ,  a  very 
fi-equent,  full,  and  bounding  pulse,  and  a  dull  heavy  sensation  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  with  paroxysms  of  severe  darting  or  shooting  pain 
in  the  heart  itself,  extending  to  the  shoulders  and  down  to  the  arms, 
with  some  degree  of  dyspnoea,  are  the  symptoms  that  may  be  expected 
in  this  disease.  Muscular  rheumatism  in  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
looked  for. 

I  have  known  such  symptoms  supervene  on  a  severe  attack  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  without  any  indication  of  inflammation  in  the  pericardium 
or  endocardium.  The  treatment  would  be  that  of  muscular  rheumatism, 
with  counter-irritation  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and,  in  the  most  severe 
cases,  general  or  local  depletion.  (G.) 

The  symptoms  during  life  are  often  very  obscure.  After  death  we  may 
find  softening,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  perforation  of  the  cardiac 
parietes. 


ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 

Symptoms. — Occasional  fainting,  and  transient  attacks  of  giddiness, 
in  some  cases,  and  the  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  in  others.  The 
most  common  teimination  is  in  sudden  death  under  change  of  posture 
or  slight  exertion,  the  patient  having  previously  suffered  from  debility, 
with  great  pallor  of  countenance  and  anasarca  ;  but  in  some  instances  he 
is  stout  and  apparently  healthy.  The  respiration  is  sometimes  affected 
in  the  manner  described  at  p.  187.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart  are 
small  and  feeble,  the  impulse  much  weaker  than  natural,  and  scarcely 
felt  by  tlie  hand,  and  the  sounds  indistinct.  The  least  exertion  renders 
the  heart's  action  fast  and  irregular,  and  then  the  impulses  become  so 
feeble  that  some  of  them  are  not  appreciable  at  the  wrist.  The  pulse 
is  very  compressible,  intermittent,  and  small,  and,  in  a  state  of  quietude, 
commonly  below  the  natural  frequency. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  male  sex;  age  above  50;  habits  of 
intemperance,  combined  with  a  sedentary  life  ;  exhausting  diseases,  such 
as  haemorrhage,  typhus  fever,  pulmonary  consumption,  emphysema,  of 
long  standing,  and  dropsy. — Proximate.  Compressions  of  the  heart  by 
deposits  of  fat,  by  etlusion  of  fluid,  by  tumours ;  carditis ;  disease  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  or  congenital  absence  of  one  of  thera. 
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Fig,  54. 


Morbid  Anatomy, — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart,  which  is  found  soft,  flabby,  and  of  a  dirty  dark-brown,  or  pale 
drab  colour.    When  incised  a  greasy  film  is  left 
on  the  scalpel.     In  extreme  cases  the  wall  of 
either  ventricle  may  be  broken  down  between  the 
thumb  and  finger.    The  fibres  lose  their  faint 
striation,  and  the  sarcous  matter  is  more  or  less 
completely  changed  into  fat,  observable  in  the  form 
of  distinct  highly  refractive  spherules. 
(Fig.  54.     The  early,  B,    and  the 
latter  stages.  A,  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart. 
In  B  the  oily  particles  are  arranged  in 
rows,  in  A  they  are  irregularly  dis- 
tributed.)   Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  of  the  aorta, 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  ulceration  of  the 
stomach,  are  frequent  concomitants. 

■xaio  Treatment.  —  Nutritious  diet,   with  tonics 

(Form,  144),  and  stimulants  (Form,  2),  and 
brandy ;  carriage  exercise.  Great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
attendants,  if  the  condition  be  suspected  during  life.  The  disease  does 
not  admit  of  cure. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  VALVES  OF  THE  HEART, 

Symptoms. — When  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  the  seat  of  disease, 
the  blood  is  not  only  impeded  in  its  flow  out  of  the  heart,  but  from 
defective  closure  of  the  valves  is  subject  to  reflex  (regurgitation). 
The  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  heart  thus  set 
up  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  organ,  and  sooner  or  later  to  congestion 
of  the  lungs  or  other  viscera,  ultimately  ending  in  grave  diseases,  of 
which  dropsy  is  the  prominent  symptom.  The  symptoms  attendant  on 
valvular  disease  are  by  no  means  uniform ;  they  vary  with  the  valve 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  with  the  natui'e,  extent,  and 
duration  of  the  morbid  change  itself.  The  general  symptoms  are 
tumultuous  palpitation,  a  frequent  pulse,  a  sense  of  weight,  tightness, 
and  oppression,  sometimes  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart  and  at  the  epigastrium  ;  dyspnoea;  an  inability  to  lie  on  one  or 
both  of  the  sides ;  flatulency ;  frequent  feelings  of  taintness  and  giddi- 
ness, or  fits  of  syncope  ;  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  with 
slight  knitting  of  the  brows :  the  countenance  sometimes  pale,  some- 
times sufiused.  These  symptoms  are  greatly  increased  by  active  exer- 
tion, walking  up  hill,  or  mounting  stairs,  and  by  violent  mental 
emotion.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  valvular  disease  upon  the 
several  parts  of  the  cii'culation,  and  their  influence  in  the  production  of 
disease  of  the  viscera,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  each  valve  sepa- 
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rately,  premising  these  two  facts :  first,  that  disease  may  affect  more 
than  one  valve  simultaneously;  secondly,  that  while  the  valves  on  the 
left  side  are  particularly  prone  to  disease,  those  ou  the  right  are  very 
much  less  liable  to  it. 

Disease  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  (tricuspid)  valve,  allowing 
regurgitation  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle. — Proximate  effects. 
Slight  hypertrophy  of  the  right  cavities,  and  increased  praecordial 
dulness  to  the  right ;  epigastric  and  right  sternal  impulse.  A  soft 
systolic  murmur  at  the  ensiform  cartilage. — Remote  effects.  Cervical 
veins  distended,  varicose,  and  pulsatile ;  when  a  finger  is  pressed  upon 
them,  they  do  not  become  empty  below  it ;  congestion  of  the  venous 
cii'culation,  producing  corresponding  obstruction  to  the  arterial.  The 
brain  becomes  oppressed  and  the  patient  suiiers  from  congestive  head- 
ache, and  is  liable  to  apoplexy.  The  liver  becomes  engorged  with  blood 
and  enlarged  ;  and,  as  sequences,  the  portal  circulation  is  impeded,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  congested.  Thirst, 
piles,  and  the  passage  of  blood  from  one  or  other,  or  from  both  extre- 
mities of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  symptoms  of  this  condition.  The 
kidneys  do  not  long  escape  congestion  ;  hence  the  urine  becomes  scanty, 
and  sooner  or  later  albuminous:  ascites,  cedema  of  the  legs,  and  at  last 
general  anasarca,  follow  the  congestion  of  the  internal  organs. 

Disease  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  obstructing  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle. — If  the  tricuspid  orifice 
be  merely  constricted,  the  action  of  the  valves  remaining  perfect,  there 
would  be  but  slight  congestion  of  the  venous  circulation  without  pulsa- 
tion in  the  veins,  and  a  diastolic  murmur  would  probably  be  heard  at 
the  ensiform  ctnlilage.    But  such  a  condition  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Disease  of  the  pidmanary  valves  with  permanent  patency. — Proxi- 
mate effects.  Hypertrophy  of  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  its  signs  ; 
and  "along  the  sternum  a  well-marked  double  murmur,  similar,  in 
every  respect,  to  that  observed  in  the  ordinary  case  of  permanently 
open  aortic  valves,  loudest  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  becoming  less 
distinct  as  the  stethoscope  is  moved  towards  the  apex,  where  it  ceases 
to  be  audible."  (Stokes.) — Remote  effects.  Dyspnoea,  palpitation, 
some  venous  congestion. 

Disease  of  the  pulmonary  valves  obstructing  the  passage  of  blood 
into  the  lungs. — If  the  pulmonary  orifice  become  contracted,  the  pres- 
sure of  accumulated  blood  in  the  right  ventricle  will  lead  to  regurgita- 
tion into  the  right  auricle,  followed  by  general  venous  congestion,  as 
detailed  under  regurgitant  disease  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 

Disease,  and  also  congenital  deficiency  of  the  pulmonary  valves  are 
very  rare. 

Disease  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  (mitral)  valve,  permitting 
regurgitation  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle. — Proximate  effects. 
Enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  increased  praecordial  dulness  towards 
left  side ;  apex-beat  lower  and  more  to  the  left ;  impulse  greatly  in- 
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creased,  often  giving  rise  to  a  perceptible  systolic  tinill.  A  systolic 
murmur  partially  or  completely  obscuring  the  first  sound  of  the  heart, 
most  distinct  at  the  apex,  and  hardly  or  not  at  all  heard  at  the  base, — 
Remote  effects.  The  arteries  do  not  receive  tiieir  full  share  of  blood,  and 
the  pulse  is  consequently  small  and  contracted  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Disease  of  the  left  awiculo-ventricular  orifice,  causing  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  ventricle. — If  the  mitral  disease  result  in 
contraction  of  the  left  awiculo-ventricular  orifice,  as  is  sooner  or  later 
the  case,  pulmonary  symptoms  in  proportion  to  the  contraction  super- 
vene. The  lungs  become  congested,  and  there  is  constant  liability  to 
pulmonary  hemorrhage,  evidenced  by  pulmonary  apoplexy,  or  haemo- 
ptysis, often  to  a  large  amount.  Dyspnoea  is  often  very  urgent ;  bron- 
chitis is  a  chronic  symptom.  Sooner  or  later  the  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  ciiculation  is  felt  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  its  cavities 
become  enlarged,  general  venous  congestion  ensues,  and  its  ultimate 
result,  anasaica,  appears.  A  soft  diastolic  murmur,  best  heard  at  the 
apex,  and  not  masking  the  second  sound,  is  diagnostic  of  contracted 
mitral  orifice.  Later  on,  when  the  heart  becomes  enfeebled  and  the 
oi'ifice  much  contracted,  the  murmur  may  be  no  longer  heard. 

Disease  of  the  aortic  valves  obstructing  the  exit  of  blood  from  the 
left  ventricle  {constriction  of  the  aortic  orifice). — Proximate  effects. 
Great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  systolic  thrill ;  strong  heaving 
impulse;  a  loud  harsh  systolic  murmur  at  mid-sternum,  inaudible,  or 
nearly  so,  at  apex. — Remote  effects.  If  the  constriction  be  great,  the 
puke,  though  regular  in  Ibrce  and  rhythm,  is  small,  hard,  rigid,  con- 
centrated ;  hardness  and  force  imply  hypertrophy.  Weak  action  of  the 
heart,  or  extreme  smoothness  of  the  constricted  orifice,  may  prevent 
the  development  of  murmur,  and  the  opening  may  be  no  larger  than 
a  pea,  without  leading  to  the  slightest  cedema,  even  of  the  ankles. 
(Walshe.) 

Disease  of  the  aortic  valves  preventing  the  closure  of  the  orifice,  and 
therefore  allowing  of  regurgitation. — Proximate  effects.  Greatest 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  corresponding  heavy  prolonged 
impulse  ;  diastolic  and  systolic  thrill.  A  systolic,  or  diastolic  murmur, 
or  both,  obliterating  the  first  or  second,  or  both  sounds  of  the  heart, 
heard  best  at  mid-sternum.  The  systolic  murmur  is  distinctly  heai'd 
in  an  upward  direction  towards  the  right  shoulder ;  it  is  inaudible,  or 
nearly  so,  at  the  apex.  The  diastolic  murmur  is  best  lieaid  in  a  down- 
ward direction  towards  the  apex,  where  it  may  become  faint,  or  be 
still  strongly  pronounced. — Remote  effects.  A  characteristic  sudden 
jerking  pulse.  The  pulsation  of  the  superficial  vessels  is  visible,  and 
accompanied  by  considerable  movement ;  slight  pressure  upon  them 
often  produces  a  sensible  thrill. 

Of  all  the  affections  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  this  produces  the 
least  injurious  effect  on  the  circulation.  Of  itself  it  never  causes 
dropsy. 

Morbid  Akatomy, — Dilatiition  of  the  orifices,  and  incomplete 
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closui  e  by  the  valves  ;  partial  adhesion  of  the  valves ;  contraction  of 
the  orifices  with  rigidity  and  roughening  of  the  valves  from  fibrinous, 
atheromatous,  cartilaginous,  or  bony  deposits  within  their  substance. 
Rupture  of  the  valves  or  chordae  tendinae. 

Diagnosis. — Disease  of  the  several  valves  and  orifices  may  be  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  following  points: — 

1.  The  left  side  of  the  heart  is  much  more  frequently  affected  than 
the  right. — 2.  Generally,  when  the  right  side  is  the  seat  of  disease,  the 
left  side  is  affected  also. — 3.  Diseases  of  the  right  side  chiefly  affect 
the  venous  circulation,  causing  regurgitation  into  the  jugular  veins 
(the  vemus  pulse). — 4.  Diseases  of  the  left  side  affect  chiefly  the 
arterial  pulse,  giving  rise  to  in-egularity  and  inequality. — 5,  Disease  of 
the  right  side  generally  leads  to  dropsical  effusions ;  disease  of  the  left  side 
to  affections  of  the  lungs ;  and  disease  of  the  aorta  to  head  symptoms. — 
6.  Sounds,  whether  on  the  right  or  left  side,  which  accompany  or  take 
the  place  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  are  synchronous  with  the 
pulse,  are  due  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  out  of  a  ventricle — that  is  to 
say,  to  regurgitation  into  the  auricle,  or  onward  movement  into  the 
artery  of  the  side  affected. — 7.  Sounds,  whether  on  the  right  or  left 
side,  which  accompany  or  take  the  place  of  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart,  and  are  not  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  are  due  to  the  entrance 
of  blood  into  tiie  ventricles,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  cor- 
responding auricles,  or  to  regurgitation  fiom  the  corresponding  arteries. 
— 8.  Sounds  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  aorta 
towards  the  right  claviile,  becoming  less  audible  towards  the  apex, 
indicate  disease  of  the  valves  or  coats  of  the  aorta.  If  the  sound 
accompany  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  be  synchronous  with  a 
regular,  equal,  thrilling  pulse,  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  valves  or  coats  of 
the  aorta  ;  but  if  the  sound  accompanying  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle 
be  not  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  abrupt 

jerking,  and  the  abrupt  second  sound  of  the  heart  be  absent  or  very 
obscure,  tlie  sound  is  due  to  leflux  through  the  open  aortic  valves. — 
9.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sound  be  synchronous  with  the  systole  of 
the  ventricle,  and  with  the  pulse,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  wanting  in 
volume,  the  souud  is  due  to  reflux  fiom  the  left  ventricle,  through  a 
diseased  mitral  valve,  into  the  left  auricle;  but  if  the  sound  be  not 
synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  it  is  due  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle  to  the  venti  ide,  through  a  diseased 
mitral  valve. — 10.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
If  the  disease  were  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  sound  would  be  heard 
in  the  track  of  that  vessel,  towards  the  left  clavicle. 

Causes. — Rheumatic  fever,  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  violent  exertion,  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  valves  or  great  blood- 
vessels, aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery. 

Treatment.— Must  be  directed  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  dropsy,  by  relieving  the  systemic  con- 
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gestion.    It  is  effected  by  hydragogue  purgatives,  the  occasional  and 
cautious  abstraction  of  blood  by  a  small  orifice,  great  moderation  in 
diet,  and  an  abstinence  from  all  violent  exertions  and  strong  mental: 
emotions.    In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the  treatment 
must  be  suited  to  the  existing  complications.    The  general  principle  of  . 
the  treatment  will  be  to  avoid  all  excitement  of  the  ciiculation,  and  all 
remedies  which  impair  the  power  of  the  heart ;  and,  at  the  same  time, . 
to  relieve  any  unusual  embarrassment  of  the  circulation  by  moderate 
depletion.    Undue  action  of  the  heart  may  be  moderated  by  the  internal 
use  of  digitalis,  and  the  external  application  of  belladonna  or  opium 
plasters. 


HYPERTKOPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 

This  is  the  direct  result  of  obstruction  in  some  part  of  the  circulation, 
of  which  it  is,  tlierelbre,  merely  a  symptom.  l"he  hypertrophy  is  due 
to  the  increased  exertion  made  by  the  lieart  to  overcome  the  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  the  blood.  It  may  affect  the  whole  heart,  or  be  limited 
to  one  or  other  of  its  chambers. 

The  hypertrophy  is  usually  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  cavity 
or  cavities. 

Symptoms. — Since  the  hypertrophy  exactly  compensates  the  ob- 
struction, its  effects  involve  the  heart  alone.  TJie  symptoms,  therefore, 
which  are  associated  with  hypertrojDhy  must  be  referred  to  the  diseases 
which  produce  it,  and  not  to  the  hypertropliy  itself.  The  physical 
signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  are  very  distinct. 

Physical  Signs. — The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  greatly  increased, 
is  prolonged,  and  extends  over  a  large  space,  it  is  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  forcibly  raises  the  stethoscope  ;  tlie  first  sound  is  obscure,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  dilatation  ;  louder,  more  abrupt,  and  heard  over  a 
larger  space  when  the  dilatation  is  considerable;  the  second  sound 
obscure  in  the  former  case,  unusually  distinct  in  the  latter.  There  is 
dulness,  vaiying  with  the  degree  of  enlargement,  and  most  extensive 
where  dilatation  is  combined  with  hypertrophy,  in  some  instances 
there  is  prominence  and  increased  bieadth  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
When  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  affected,  the  dulness  is  most  marijed 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  the  impulse  is  felt  in  the  infra- 
sternal  fossa. 

Causes. — Violent  exertion  ;  prolonged  efforts,  as  in  gymnastic 
exercises ;  plethora,  valvular  diseases  and  obstruction  of  tlie  large  vessels 
or  in  the  heart  itself ;  peiicarditis  and  eiidocai  ditis  ;  chronic  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  especially  emphysema  ;  diseases  of  the  kidney. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment  have  reference  to  the  diseases  which 
produce  the  hypertrophy.    (See  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart.) 
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DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

Definition. — Dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  without  corre- 
sponding increase  of  muscular  tissue. 

Symptoms  of  dilatation  with  thinness  of  the  parietes. — This  is  most 
common  on  the  right  side  ;  and  is  characterised  by  fluttering  of  the 
heart,  and  a  full,  frequent,  weak,  and  irregular  pulse..  In  extreme 
cases  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  and  distinct  venous  pulse ;  great 
dyspnoea ;  a  dusky  skin  ;  a  bloated  and  anxious  countenance ;  drowsi- 
ness ;  slight  delirium  ;  dropsical  eflFusions. 

Physical  Signs. — Impulse  feeble,  short,  and  flapping,  or  tremulous, 
felt  over  a  greater  extent  tlian  usual ;  first  sound  short  and  peculiarly 
distinct,  heard  over  a  great  extent  of  chest  both  before  and  behind. 

Causes. — DebiUty,  anaemia ;  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs  ;  emphy- 
sema ;  especially  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — Tonics.  Repose  of  body  and  mind,  careful  regulation 
of  the  diet,  aperients.  Gentle  opiates  and  sedatives  may  occasionally  be 
of  service  to  allay  irritability  ;  dry  cupping  if  there  be  ui  gent  dyspnoea. 

Partial  dilatation,  or  true  aneurism  of  the  heart,  consists  in  a  pro- 
trusion of  some  part  of  its  walls  from  disease  of  the  muscular  tissue. 
It  is  an  equally  rare,  obscure,  and  fatal  disease,  diSering  little  from 
those  of  more  general  dilatation  of  the  cavities  in  the  symptoms. 
The  physical  signs  are  obscure ;  the  prognosis,  when  the  disease  is 
recognised,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable,  and  the  treatment 
similar  to  that  for  more  general  dilatation — complete  repose  of  body 
and  mind,  the  cautious  use  of  narcotic  and  sedative  remedies,  and,  in 
cases  of  extreme  urgency,  cautious  depletion.  When  the  aneurism 
bursts,  effusion  into  the  pericardium  takes  place ;  the  rupture  is  an- 
nounced by  a  piercing  cry  of  anguisli,  and  usually  instantaneous  death. 


CYANOSIS— BLUE  DISEASE. 

Symptoms. — A  blue  tint  of  the  skin,  lips,  mouth,  and  tongue; 
universal'coldness  of  the  surface  ;  palpitation  ;  fits  of  extreme  dyspnoea  ; 
faintness,  or  actual  syncope,  on  slight  exertion,  or  fiom  mental  excite- 
ment ;  feeble  and  irregular  pulse ;  oedema  or  dropsical  effusions. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Various  congenital  deficiencies  and  malforma- 
tions. A  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  or 
between  the  two  sets  of  vessels  arising  from  it,  with  disproportionate 
strength  of  the  two  ventricles,  generally  combined  with  nariowing  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  lixtreme  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
alone.    Transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Physical  Signs. — A  very  loud  and  supeificial  murmur  immediately 
over  the  seat  of  the  communication. 
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Prognosis. — Denth  during  a  paroxysm  at  an  early  age  ;  in  rare 
instances  the  patient  attains  tiie  adult  age  ;  and  in  one  case  lecorded  by- 
Louis,  the  age  of  tift\'-seven. 

Treatment. — Rest  of  mind  and  body ;  pure  air  ;  warai  clothing  ; 
strict  diet;  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
and  cautious  treatment  of  complications. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ECHINOCOCCUS  IN  THE  HEART. 

This  is  a  rare  disease ;  but  as  it  may  simulate  valvular  disea'^e  of 
the  heai't,  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  embolism,  disease  of  the 
arteries,  &c.,  it  is  worthy  of  consideraiion  here.  The  symptoms  vary 
with  the  situation  of  the  cyst,  and  ai  e  urgent  and  characteristic  accoi-d- 
ing.as  it  luptures  into  the  right  or  left  ventricle.  The  patient  is 
usually  well  nourished.  When  tiie  cyst  ruptures  into  the  right  ventricle, 
pulmonary  symptoms — uigent  dys|ina?a,  bloody  expecioiation,  severe 
.pain  in  the  pra-cordia,  and  death  by  suffocation — results,  if  ru^Dture 
talies  place  into  the  left  venti^icle,  the  symptoms  are  more  remote  and 
obscure.  Mortification  of  a  part  or  limb  fjom  obsti  uction  of  a  large 
artery  by  one  of  the  secondary  or  tertiary  cysts,  is  a  likely  result. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 
OBLITERATION  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

The  artei  ies  are  liable  to  obliteration  from  any  cause  which  for  a  i 
time  arrests  the  circulation  through  them.    It  appears  tiiat  when  their 
coats  are  inflamed  the  current  of  blood  is  retarded,  and  at  last  completely 
stagnant ;  coagulation  then  follows,  the  clot  adheres  to  tlie  walls  of  the 
coiiti  acted  tube,  and  is  at  last  converted  into  a  fibrous  coid.    The  most 
common  cause  of  obliteration  is  a  process  termed  by  Viichow  embolism, . 
i.e.,  tiie  impaction  of  clots,  fibrinous  concretions,  or  atheromatous  matter, . 
in  the  i-emote  arteries. 

Symptoms. — Inflammatory  obliteration  is  not  necessarily  attended 
by  other  than  local  symptoms,  such  as  tenderness  and  Junduess  of  the  ■ 
vessel.    Tlie  piocess  is  usually  slow  enough  to  allow  of  the  establi.sh- • 
ment  of  collateral  circulations.    If  moie  than  one  of  the  main  truni<s  ■ 
were  simultaneously  atlected,  dry  gnugreiie  would  lesult.  Embolism 
occurring  in  the  extremities,  would  al.-o  lesult  in  gangiene.    If  it  occur  ■ 
in  the  internal  carotids,  softening  of  the  brain,  loss  of  vision,  and 
hemiplegia  may,  one  or  all,  l  esult.    If  tlie  pulmonary  artery  be  blocked  i 
by  a  clot  at  its  bifurcation,  death,  more  or  less  sudden,  from  asphyxia, 
will  be  the  consequence.    If  the  smaller  superficial  arteries  be  tne  seat 
of  the  embolism,  sloughing  ulcers  may  ensue. 
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ATHEROMA. 

Tliis  term  comprises  both  fatty  and  calcareous  degenerations  of  the 
blood-vessels,  atheroma  proj^er  being  an  intermediate  condition.  After 
the  age  of  fifty  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  very  liable  to  degeneration. 
The  aorta,  in  particular,  becomes  dilated,  the  elasticity  of  its  wall  im- 
paired, and  its  inner  surface  roughened  by  large,  irregular,  whitish, 
elevated  patches  of  morbid  matter,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  earthy 
and  fatty  matter,  and  lying  immediately  beneath  a  superficial  layer  of 
the  inner  coat. 

Symptoiis. — When  tlie  disease  affects  the  smaller  arteries,  such  as 
the  radial  and  temporal,  they  become  rigid  and  tortuous,  and  feel  like 
cords.  A  dilated  atheromatous  condition  of  the  aorta  is  indicated  by 
a  loud  systolic  bellows  murmur,  commencing  at  the  mid-sternum,  and 
extending  thence  towards  the  right  shoulder,  most  distinct  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum,  and  thus  distinguished  from  murmurs  due  to  disease 
of  the  aortic  valves.  Atheromatous  disease  of  these  valves  is,  however, 
very  frequently  associated  with  a  similar  degeneration  of  the  contiguous 
pai't  of  the  aorta.  Owing  to  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  diseased 
artery,  the  pulse  has  the  same  sudden,  jerking  character  as  in  regurgi- 
tant disease  of  the  aortic  valves.    (See  page  434). 

MOHBiD  Anatomy.— At  first  an  opaque  whitish  spot  is  observed  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  artery.  It  consists  of  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
tissues,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  ^'S-  SS- 
innermost  layei'.   


A  vertical  section 
presents  the  ap- 
pearance shown  in 
l''ig.  55  :  i  being 
the  unaltered  in- 
nermost layer ;  at 
k  the  corpuscles  of 
connective  tissues 
are  enlarged ;  at 


p  these  cells  aie 
observed  to  be  multiplying ;  at  a  the  fatty  degeneration  in  these  cells 
is  seen  commencing ;  at  a'  they  are  in  an  advanced  stage. 

The  next  stage  of  the  process  consists  in  the  deposit  of  molecules  of 
earthy  matter,  and  the  separation  of  cholesterin.  If  we  examine  the 
disintegrated  portion  of  the  arterial  wall  at  this  stage,  we  observe  large 
rhombic  plates  or  prisms  of  cholesterin  ccc  (Fig.  56) ;  and  cells 
ot  the  internal  coal  transformed  into  fatty-granule  globules  a  a,  im- 
bedded in  free  granular  matter,  composed  in  part  of  earthy  matter,  and 
m  part  of  free  large  and  small  drops  of  oil.  (Virchow.)  These  accu- 
mulated deposits  either  form  a  pultaceous  matter,  which  may  be  dis- 
charged into  the  blood  through  anapertuie  formed  in  the  internal  coat, 
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Fig.  56. 


leaving  the  so-called  athei'omatous  ulcer  ;  or  they  may,  by  the  increase 
of  the  earthy  particles,  become  petrified  into  irregular  ossific  plates. 

In  the  smaller  arteries  the  ossifi- 
cation proceeds  much  more  uni- 
formly, and  they  become  at  last 
more  or  less  completely  converted 
into  smooth  bony  tubes. 

The  capillaries  are  equally 
liable  to  degeneration.  When 
their  walls  are  invaded  with  fat, 
they  present  a  granular  appear- 
ance. 

As  a  I'esult  of  this  condition 
their  elasticity  and  contractility 
is  impaired,  they  become  per- 
manently dilated,  and  the  blood 
tends  to  become  stagnant  in  them. 

Effects. — Proximate.  Eup- 
ture ;  atheromatous  ulceration  of 
the  inner  coat,  with  aneurismal 
dilatation  of  the  outer ;  dilatation 
resulting  first  in  congestion,  and 
finally  in  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  especially  those  ot  the  brain, 
causing  sanguineous  apoplexy. — Eermte.    Hypertrophy  of  the  heart; 
embolism. 

Causes. — The  rheumatic  and  gouty  diathesis. 

Treatment. — The  avoidance  of  hurry,  exertion,  and  fatigue ;  animal 
diet;  tonics  in  combination  with  alkalies. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA. 

1.  aneurism  OF  the  THORACIC  AORTA. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  produced  by  an  aneurismal 
tumour  in  the  chest  are  the  same  as  those  due  to  any  other  tumour 
of  equal  size  and  similar  situation — dyspncea,  and  more  or  less  con- 
solidation of  the  lung  from  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  tumour ;  a 
harsh,  harassing  cough,  with  little  or  no  expectoration,  from  pressure 
on  the  bronchial  tubes ;  aphonia,  and  paroxysmal  constriction  of  the 
glottis,  from  tension  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves ;  dysphagia,  from 
pressure  on  the  oesophagus;  ohstruction  to  the  venous  circulation, 
accompanied,  in  extreme  cases,  by  dropsical  effusions  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  face,  neck,  chest,  and  upper  extremities,  from  compres- 
sion of  the  large  venous  trunks  ;  neiiralgia  of  the  hack  and  paraplegia, 
from  pressure  on  the  spine,  from  absorption  of  the  vertebra: ;  defective 
nutrition,  from  pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AOBTA. 
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Diagnosis. — Difficult,  when  the  tumour  occupies  the  origin  of  the 
aorta,  or  when,  whatever  its  situation,  it  is  of  smnll  size.  When  it 
involves  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  its  first  branches,  and  esjjecially  when 
it  has  so  far  increased  as  to  rise  out  of  the  chest,  the  diagnosis  becomes 
comparatively  easy.  When,  again,  the  tumour,  by  its  gradual  increase 
in  size,  causes  the  protrusion  of  the  sternum  or  ribs,  or  leads  to  their 
absorption,  its  strong  heaving  impulse  will  make  the  diagnosis  certain. 

A  whizzing  sound,  or  a  bellows  murmur,  sometimes  single,  or  double, 
is  usually  heai  d  in  the  situation  of  the  tumour  ;  but  these  sounds  are 
not  always  present,  nor  are  they  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  absence  of 
other  symptoms,  since  they  may  be  produced  by  any  tumour  pressing 
upon  the  larger  arteries.  A  peculiar  thrilling  sensation  communicated 
to  the  hand,  and  a  quick  thrilling  pulse,  are  occasionally  present.  When 
the  tumour  occupies  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  the  lai  ge  vessels  of  the 
neck,  or  upper  extremity,  we  may  expect  to  find  some  marked  inequality 
in  the  pulsations  of  the  radial  and  carotid  arteries.  Sometimes  there  is 
an  absence  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  of  one  or  of  both  arms,  and  occa- 
sionally of  one  or  both  carotid  arteries ;  and  there  are  signs  of  disturbed 
circulation  through  the  brain,  such  as  giddiness,  faintness,  and  indistinct- 
ness of  vision.  Hasmorrhage  fi'ora  the  lungs  or  stomach  will  have 
additional  value  as  a  sign  of  aneurism  in  the  ascertained  absence  of 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption  and  obstruction  to  the  portal 
circulation  ;  if  the  tumour  be  at  all  large,  dulness  and  bronchophony  in 
proportion  to  the  compression  of  the  lung  will  be  observed.  A  sensation 
of  throbbing  in  the  chest,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and,  in  the  later 
stages,  vomiting  and  spasmodic  dyspnoea,  complete  the  evidences  of 
thoracic  aneurism. 

Prognosis.—  Unfavourable  ;  but  the  disease  progresses  slowly. 

Treatment. — Perfect  repose  of  mind  and  body,  a  cool  moderate 
diet,  a  free  state  of  bowels,  occasional  cautious  depletion  when  urgent 
symptoms  lequire  it ;  a  belladonna  plaster  to  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  digitalis  in  small  and  repeated  doses  to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
heart.  The  dry  harsh  cough  will  require  the  use  of  sedatives,  with 
expectorants,  and  anasarca  must  be  treated  by  the  remedies  prescribed 
under  that  head. 


2.  ANEURISM  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  with  the  size  and  situation  of  the  tumour,- 
and  the  viscera  upon  which  it  presses.  When  the  aneurism  presses  on 
the  stomach,  it  gives  rise  to  severe  gastric  disturbance  ;  on  the  nerves 
of  the  solar  plexus,  to  neuralgic  pains ;  on  the  bowels,  to  obstinate  con- 
stipation or  violent  colic ;  on  the  nerves  issuing  from  the  spine,  to 
severe  pain  in  the  loins,  abdominal  parietes,  or  lower  extremities,  simu- 
lating rheumatism  of  those  parts,  sciatica,  lumbar  and  psoas  abscess,  or 
disease  of  the  spine.  By  pressure  on  the  rectum,  it  has  sometimes  led 
to  a  suspicion  of  strictm-e  of  that  part.    When  the  tumour  occupies  the 
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upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  it  may  thrust  up  the  diaphragm, 
and  give  rise  to  dyspnoea,  and  otlier  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease. 

Diagnosis. — A  tumour  occupying  the  situation  of  the  aorta,  strongly 
pulsatile,  and  having  the  peculiar  thrill  above  mentioned,  accompanied 
by  a  short,  harsh,  bellows  murmur.  The  pulsation  is  more  uniformly 
diffused  over  an  aneurismal  tumoui',  than  over  any  other  lying  upon 
the  aorta ;  and  the  bellows  sound  is  more  harsh  and  grating  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  such  other  tumours.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  pulsation  of  a  healthy  aorta  may  be  communicated  to 
a  loaded  intestine  or  other  tumour  seated  over  it. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  are  those  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
aorta. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Laceration  of  the  intei-nal  coats  of  the  artery, 
and  saccular  dilatation  of  the  extei  nal.  Extravasation  of  blood  between 
the  Inyers  of  the  artery,  causing  their  dissection  and  dilatation.  But 
the  commonest  cause  of  aneurism  is  fatty  or  atheiomatous  degeneiation. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS. 

Phlebitis  ....    Inflammation  of  the  Veins. 

Phlegmasia  Dolens  .    White  Leg. 

Preliminary  Observations. —  Thrombosis,  Emlolia, andPijaemia. 
— Before  describing  diseases  of  the  veins  it  is  necessary  to  sny  a  few 
words  on  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  circulatory  organs,  to  which 
process  the  term  thrornbosis  has  been  given.  When  foreign  matters 
are  introduced  into  the  vessels,  the  blood  coagulates  upon  their  surfaces. 
This  is  true  of  solid  metallic  bodies,  such  as  iron;  and  of  liquids,  such 
as  mercury  and  pus.  Further,  a  clot  of  fibrine,  or  of  blood  formed 
within  the  blood-vessels,  tends  to  increa?e  by  superposition  of  layer 
upon  layer  of  coagulum.  Thrombosis,  therefore,  may  be  caused  by 
phlebitis,  arteritis,  and  endocarditis,  in  consequence  of  solid  inflamma- 
tory exsudations  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  veins,  arteries,  or  heart. 
A  film  forms. on  the  roughened  inflamed  surface;  and,  subsequently, 
layer  after  layer  is  deposited  until  a  clot  or  thrombus  of  considerable 
§ize  is  formed,  which  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  inflamed  sur- 
face, while  the  other  extremitymay  freely  vibrate  in  the  passing  current 
of  blood,  or  may  reach  to  the  other  side  of  the  vessel  and  obsti'uct  the 
flow  of  blood  from  below. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  these  clots  undergo  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  pathologiail  processes.  If  they 
slowly  deliquesce  without  undergoing  further  change,  no  bad  eflects 
result.  If  the  entire  thrombus,  or  a  large  fragment  of  it  be  detached, 
it  may  be  carried  fiom  a  large  vein  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
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produce  instantaneous  suffocation  ;  thrombi  from  tlie  left  side  of  the 
heart  may  become  impacted  in  a  carotid  or  brachial  artery  ;  clots  from 
the  surface  of  the  aorta  may  block  up  any  of  its  branches :  in  either 
c<'ise  sloughing  ulceration  of  a  part,  or  mortification  of  the  whole  limb, 
will  most  probably  ensue.  If  the  clot  undei'go  gradual  disintegration 
into  fine  particles,  these  will  be  arrested  in  the  capillary  circulation, 
giving  rise  to  capillary  embolia,  resulting  in  softening  or  ulcerative 
degeneration  of  the  contiguous  part.  But  even  greatei-  evils  may  le- 
sult  fi'om  the  presence  of  clots  in  the  circulation.  If  we  examine  these 
thrombi,  we  frequently  find  their  central  parts  occupied  by  a  puritbrm 
mass,  caused  by  transformation  of  the  clots  themselves.  Under  tiie 
mici'o>cope,  this  disintegrated  matter 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  granules 
(a,  fig.  57)  derived  from  the  disin- 
tegrated fibrin ;  corpuscles  undistin- 
guishable  from  pus  corpuscles  (b)  ; 
and  altered  blood  discs  (c).  Now, 
the  question  arises,  what  are  these 
cells?  Virchow  says,  "Colourless 
blood  corpuscles  set  free  by  the 
softening  ;"  others  consider  them 
to  be  true  pus  cells.  We  coincide 
entirely  with  tlie  latter  view,  for — - 

1.  Evidence  is  wanting  to  prove 
that  leiicocytosis  can  take  place  to 
this  extent   in   the   blood  itself 

2.  From  the  effects  of  the  metamorphosis  above  described,  which 
we  believe  to  be  those  of  pyaemia.  Whether  the  pus  cells  he  de- 
rived externally  from  a  suppurating  wound,  in  the  manner  described 
under  pytemia  at  p.  334,  or  intei  nally  from  purulent  metamorphosis 
of  the  clot  itself,  the  result  is  the  same.  Wherever  they  are  carried, 
the  pus  cells  form  the  nuclei  of  other  clots,  which,  in  process  ot  time, 
become  centres  of  suppurative  inflammation ;  and  thus  abscesses  may 
be  simultaneously  deposited  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 


Fig.  57. 


PHLEBITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  VEINS. 
Varieties. — Adhesive,  and  suppurative  (pyfemia). 

Pathology. — Idiopathic  adhesive  phlebitis  commences  in  inflam- 
mation ot"  the  coat  of  the  vein,  causing  its  dilatation  and  such  impair- 
ment or  loss  of  contractility,  that  stagnation  and  subsequent  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  the  interior  result.  The  di.-ease  is  strictly  local  at 
first,  and  if  the  coagulated  Mood  be  very  gradually  disintegrated  or 
absorbed,  it  may  remain  so,  and  the  vein  may  be  ultimately  restored 
to  Its  original  condition.    If,  however,  portions  of  the  coagula  become 
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detached,  embolism  may  result.  If  they  undergo  purulent  degenera- 
tion, the  phenomena  of  suppurative  phlebitis  (pyaemia)  appear. 

Symptoms. — When  occurring  in  the  superficial  veins,  swelling  and 
induration,  sometimes  accompanied  by  redness,  in  tlie  course  of  the 
vessels  ;  pain  increased  by  pressure ;  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
ienlargement  of  the  veins  below  the  seat  of  the  disease.  When  the 
disease  assumes  the  supurative  form,  then  arise  all  the  symptoms  of 
pyjemia  (see  p.  334) — namely,  rigors,  followed  by  profuse  sweats,  oUen- 
sive  diarrhoea,  great  weakness,  anxiety,  and  irritability;  a  very  frequent, 
weak,  and  sometimes  intermittent  pulse;  a  dry,  brown  tongue;  and  a 
sallow  skin.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  joints  often  become  painful 
and  tender,  inflammation  of  the  viscera,  or  their  serous  investments, 
show  itself,  and  collections  of  pus,  with  little  or  no  inflammation  of 
surrounding  textures,  form  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Cachexia. — Exciting.  In  rare  instances, 
cold  ;  in  most  cases,  inflammation  spreading  from  surrounding  tissues, 
or  injury  done  to  the  veins  themselves,  as  in  bleeding,  amputation, 
extraction  of  tumours,  tying  varicose  veins,  and  operations  for  hemor- 
rhoids. Phlebitis  is  also  apt  to  supervene  on  fractures,  or  on  opera- 
tions performed  on  bones ;  and  it  often  originates  in  injuries  to  the 
veins  of  the  internal  viscera,  as  of  the  uterus  after  childbirth,  and  the 
umbilical  cord  of  new-born  children. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Discoloration  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vein ; 
inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  other  coats  ;  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  surrounding  textures  ;  formation  of  coagula  and  pus 
within  the  vein ;  deposits  of  pus  in  the  joints  and  serous  cavities,  or  in 
the  spleen,  or  kidneys ;  but  more  especially  in  the  lungs  and  liver. 

Diagnosis. — From  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  by  the  absence  ■ 
of  superficial  redness  and  the  larger  size  of  the  inflamed  vessel,  which 
feels  like  a  large,  hard,  knotted  cord,  and  is  tender. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  in  inflammation  of  the  external  veins, 
arising  spontaneously  or  from  cold.    Less  favourable  in  phlebitis  fol-  ■ 
lowing  wounds,  or  injuiyto  the  veins.    Secondary  abscesses  in  external 
parts  may  be  regarded  as  favourable. 

Treatment, — Leeches  in  the  course  of  the  inflamed  vein.  A  position 
favourable  to  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart.    Warm  fomentations. 
If  the  accompanying  fever  be  great,  aperients,  or  calomel  and  opium ;  : 
if  of  the  typhous  character,  wine,  brandy,  and  diffusible  stimulants,  in  i 
combination  with  opium.    In  most  cases  the  strength  must  be  sup- • 
ported  by  bark  or  quinine,  with  a  liberal  allowance  ot  wine  or  brandy. 
Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  uneasiness  or  pain  in  parts  of  the  • 
body  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  disease,  as  indicating  collections  of  pus  ■ 
l  equiring  prompt  relief  by  the  knife. 
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PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS— PHLEGMASIA  ALBA— WHITE  LEG. 

Definition. — Obstruction,  usually  of  an  inflMminatoiy  character, 
of  the  femoral  vein,  or  of  the  femoral  and  iliac  veins. 

Symptoms. — From  one  to  five  weeks  after  delivery,  a  painful  elastic 
swelling  of  one  or  both  legs,  beginning  generally  in  the  groin,  labia, 
and  thigh,  and  thence  extending  downwards;  characterised  by  great 
heat  and  tenderness,  a  pale,  shining  surface,  and  stiffness  of  the  limb. 
It  is  commonly  ushered  in  by  rigors,  with  pains  in  the  loins  or  belly ; 
and  is  accompanied  by  fever,  thirst,  a  quick  and  frequent  pulse,  head- 
ache, nausea,  and  a  furred  tongue. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  puerperal  state. — Exciting.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins,  generally  commencing  in  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  and  viscera  of  the  pelvis. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Those  of  adhesive  phlebitis. 

Diagnosis. — F  I'om  cedemci,  by  the  absence  of  pitting  on  pressure. 
From  common  inflammation  by  the  pale,  shining  aspect  of  the  surface. 

Prognosis. — Generally  favourable,  but  recovery  often  tardy. 

Treatment. — In  acute  cases,  leeches  to  the  most  painful  parts  of 
the  limb,  followed  by  warm  fomentations  ;  opium  in  large  doses,  with 
calomel  or  blue  pill,  given  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth.  The  limb  should 
be  placed  in  the  horizontal  position  or  slightly  raised  ;  and  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  free.  If  there  be  much  fever,  saline  diaphoretics.  In 
chronic  cases,  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  iodide  of  potassium  ; 
infrictions  of  mercurial  or  iodine  ointments. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

1.  Of  the  Laryux  aud  Trachea. 

2.  Of  the  Bronchial-tubes  and  Air-cells. 

3.  Of  the  Substance  of  the  Lungs. 

4.  Of  the  Pleura. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

Laryngitis   luflMmmation  of  the  Larynx. 

Aphonia   Loss  of  Voice. 

Tracheitis    .    .  ' .    .    .  Croup. 

Laryngismus  Stridulus     .  Crowing  Inspiration. 

LARYNGITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Synonym. — Cynauche  laryngea. 
Varieties. — 1.  Acute.   2.  Chronic. 

1.  acute  laryngitis. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  sets  in  with  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexia, 
and  usually  by  some  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  a  hoarse  voice,  a  husiiy 
and  convulsive  cough,  constant  hawking  of  glutinous  mucus,  with  pain 
and  constriction  in  the  larynx,  generally  increased  by  pressure.    The  ■ 
respiration  is  difficult  aud  sonorous.    There  is  gi'eat  pain  in  deglu- 
tition, and  particles  of  food  and  liquid  are  apt  to  get  into  the  imperfectly 
closed  glottis,  causing  convulsive  fits  of  coughing,  and  dyspncea.    Tlie  • 
fauces  are  generally  found  red  and  swollen  ;  and,  if  the  tongue  be 
pressed  downwards  and  forwards,  the  epiglottis  may  be  seen  thickened, 
inflamed,  and  erect.    There  is  inflammatory  fever,  with  tiushed  face, 
hot  skin,  and  full,  hard  pulse.    These  symptoms  aie  followed  by  others 
of  a  moie  formidable  character.    The  countenance  becomes  pale  and 
anxious  ;  the  lips  livid  ;  the  eyes  suffused ;  the  nostrils  expanded  ;  the 
pulse  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregular- ;  the  voice  reduced  to  a  whisper, . 
01-  lost ;   the  throat  often  cedematous.    There  is  extreme  restlessness, 
and  urgent  fear  of  suilbcation.    The  patient  is  obliged  to  maintain  the  I 
sitting  posture,  aud  if  he  fall  asleep  he  soon  awakes  dreadfully  agitatec', 
gasping  aud  struggling  for  breath.     Delirium  and  coma  ensue,  and 
death  takes  place  in  from  four  to  five  days.    But  the  i>atieut  may  die 
suffocated  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — Injection  and  thickening  of  tiie  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  with  cedema  of  the  submucous  tissue,  and  sur- 
rounding cellular  membiaue.  The  glottis  and  epiglottis  red,  swollen, 
and  infiltrated  with  f^erum,  or  pus.  In  some  cases  oedema  of  the  glottis 
is  the  only  post-mortem  appearance. 

Diagnosis. — From  spasmodic  affections  of  the  larynx,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  fever  and  local  pain,  and  by  the  gradual  progress  of  the  disease  ; 
from  tracheitis,  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  stridulous  voice,  and  of 
the  croupy  inspiration  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  great  age  of  the 
patients. 

Prognosis.  —  Unfavourable  if  the  dyspnoea  be  extreme,  the  face  livid, 
the  circulation  languid,  and  the  head  aftected.  Decrease  of  dyspnoea,  a 
free  expectoration,  an  improved  aspect  of  countenance,  and  greater  ease 
in  swallowing,  are  favourable  signs. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Previous  attacks  of  quinsey,  frequent  and 
continued  exertions  of  the  voice. — Exciting.  Exposure  to  wet  and 
cold ;  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  tonsils  or  salivary  glands ; 
swallowing  scalding  or  corrosive  liquids ;  inhaling  acrid  gases  or  hot 
air;  extension  of  inflammation  in  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  small-po.x, 
measles,  and  diphtheria. 

Treatment. — I.  The  most  prompt  and  active  measures  must  be 
taken  to  i  educe  the  inflammation  and  prevent  effusion.  Two  to  six 
leeches  must  be  immediately  applied  over  the  part,  followed  by  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  with  calomel  and  antimony  in  full  doses.  A  gi  aiu  of 
calomel,  with  from  an  eighth  to  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  tai  tarized  anti- 
mony, and  a  third  or  half  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be  given  eveiy  one, 
two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  The 
object  of  this  treatment  is  to  reduce  inflammation  by  the  tartar-emetic, 
to  supersede  inflammatory  action  by  the  mercury,  and  to  soothe  exist- 
ing irritation  by  the  opium. 

II.  If  effusion  have  already  taken  place,  blisters  should  be  applied  on 
either  hide  of  the  larynx,  and  the  mercury  continued  until  consti- 
tutional eficects  are  declared.  The  action  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
inunction  of  mercurial  ointment. 

When  laryngitis  supervenes  on  other  diseases,  the  treatment  must  be 
modlHed  according  to  the  disease  that  may  be  present,  and  the  existing 
state  of  the  system. 

III.  When,  in  spite  of  remedies,  the  dyspnoea  increases  rajiidly,  and 
there  is  urgent  danger  of  suffocation,  the  operation  of  opening  the 
trachea  should  be  resorted  to  without  loss  of  time. 

Throughout  the  treatment  the  patient  should  be  prevented  fiom 
talking. 
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2.  CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS, 

Symptoms. — Hoarseness,  sometimes  increasing  till  the  voice  is  re- 
duced to  a  whisper,  or  quite  lost ;  di y,  husky  cough  ;  pain  or  soreness 
in  the  larynx,  increased  by  lateral  or  backward  prehsure.  The  cnugh 
is  brought  on  by  any  unusual  exertion,  or  by  cold  air,  and  is  accom- 
panied, in  the  first  stage,  with  scanty  mucous  expectoration  ;  in  more 
advanced  cases,  and  when  ulceration  is  present,  the  sputa  aie  purulent, 
and  mixed  with  streaks  of  blood  ;  or  sanious  and  foetid.  In  confirmed 
cases,  dy.-^pncea  is  always  present,  coming  on  generally  in  paroxysms, 
and  leaving  the  patient  nearly  free  in  the  intervals  ;  but  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  increased  to  orthopnoja,  obliging  the  patient, 
during  the  fits,  to  sit  up  in  bed.  In  the  intei'vals  of  the  tits  the 
breathing  has  a  peculiar  hissing  sound.  The  patient  generally  dies: 
asphyxiated. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Inflammation  and  its  consequences  in  the' 
mucous  and  submucous  textures  of  the  larynx ;   enlargement  of  the 
mucous  follicles  ;  cedema;  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  ossifi-- 
cation,  or  caries  of  the  cartilages. 

Causes. — Those  of  the  acute  form:  the  inhalation  of  air  loaded^ 
with  dust  or  irritating  particles  of  matter ;  syphilis ;  the  abuse  of  mer-- 
cury ;  tubercle.  Ulceration  from  the  cause  last  named  occurred  in:, 
about  a  fourth  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  quoted  by  Louis, 

Diagnosis. — By  the  permanent  change  of  voice,  the  cough,  thee 
hissing  breathing,  and  the  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  larynx.  Tuberculaur 
laryngitis  may  be  distinguished  from  simple  inflammation  or  relaxationn 
bv  the  coexistence  of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  phthisis  ;  andd 
syphilitic  laryngitis  by  the  coexistence  of  other  secondary  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  The  absence  of  signs  of  disease  of  thee 
chest ;  the  catarrhal  or  syphilitic  varieties  of  the  disease. —  Unfavour--- 
able.  Increasing  difficulty  of  deglutition  from  the  spasmodic  cougl:h 
caused  by  the  passage  of  food  into  the  air-tubes  ;  orthopuosa. 

Treatment. — I.  The  chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx  may  b 
subdued  by  the  repeated  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  upper  par  ; 
of  the  throat,  and  by  the  use  of  blisters,  mustard-poultices,  and  iodiu( 
ointment.    The  part  itself  should  be  kept  at  rest  by  the  avoidance  o  \ 
talking. 

II.  If  the  disease  have  a  syphilitic  origin,  mercury  should  be  giver 
in  small  doses,  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  i:. :, 
five-grain  doses.  ' 

III.  The  tone  of  the  relaxed  mucous  membrane  may  be  restored  b 
the  inhalation  of  steam  holding  some  gentle  stimulant  in  solution,  a 
kreasote,  camphor,  turpentine,  or  one  of  the  balsams;  or  by  the  stil 
stronger  stimulants,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  applio 
directly  to  the  part,  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form.    The  preference  shoul 
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be  given  to  a  strona;  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  by  a  small 
probang  to  the  epiglottis  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  Solid  sub- 
stances must  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  drawn 
into  the  larynx  through  a  tube.  Nitrate  of  bismuth ;  calomel  with 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  sugar ;  red  precipitate,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  mixed  with  thirty-six  times  their  weight  of  sugar  ; 
alum  with  twice  its  weight ;  and  acetate  of  lead  with  seven  times  its 
weight — are  remedies  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

IV.  The  paroxysms  of  dyspncea,  or  convulsive  cough,  may  be  relieved 
by  narcotics  and  sedatives,  such  as  opium,  aether,  camphor,  belladonna, 
or  stramonium,  inhaled  or  given  in  the  form  of  lozenge.  When  the 
patient  cannot  swallow,  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  him  by  the  cesopha- 
geal  tube  and  stomach-pump.  Whei  e  the  urgent  symptoms  cannot  be 
otherwise  relieved,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed. 

V.  The  improvement  of  the  general  health  may  be  effected  by  tonics, 
especially  iron,  and  the  mineral  acids,  nourishing  and  wholesome  diet, 
biacing  air,  the  cold  or  shower-bath,  with  strict  attention  to  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  the  state  of  the  secretions 
genei'ally. 


APHONIA— OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

As  every  condition  which  impairs  the  function  of  the  vocal  cords 
produces  a  conesponding  loss  of  voice,  the  causes  of  aphonia  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  for  their  correct  diagnosis  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope 
is  indispensable.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  mirrors,  one  for  the 
forehead  frontal),  the  other  for  the  mouth  (the  laryngeal).  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  directions  for  using  it : — In  the  absence  of  direct  sunlight, 
which  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  artificial  light,  seat  the  patient  in  a 
dark  room,  and  place  an  argand  gas  burner,  or  moderator  lamp,  so  far 
behind  his  right  shoulder  that  the  face  is  in  the  shade,  the  light  being 
on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  operator  seated  in  front  of  the  patient. 
Cause  the  head  of  the  patient  to  be  thrown  so  far  back  that  the  light 
from  the  frontal  mirror  may  shine  brightly  into  the  back  of  the  mouth 
against  the  soft  palate.  The  distance  between  the  frontal  mirror  and 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  which  gives  the  brightest  illumination  is  about 
a  foot.  If  the  patient  cannot  command  the  tongue  so  as  to  let  it  lie 
relaxed  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  tip,  being  covered  with  a  handker- 
chief, should  be  seized  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  drawn 
forwards. 

The  laryngeal  mirror  is  now  warmed  (by  passing  it  twice  or  thrice 
above  the  flame  of  the  lamp),  and  introduced  to  the  isthmus  of  the 
fauces  just  within  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  tuck  up  the  uvula  and  soft 
palate  above  and  behind  it ;  at  the  same  time  avoiding  contact  with  the 
tongue  and  back  of  the  pharynx,  otherwise  expulsive  action  is  excited. 
On  depressing  the  handle  of  the  mirror  the  back  of  the  tongue,  the 
epiglottis,  and  finally  the  vocal  cords  and  parts  bounding  the  aperture 
of  the  glottis,  are  brought  into  view  (fig.  58).    In  some  persons,  and 
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under  favourable  circumstances,  the  rings  of  tlie  trachea,  and  the  aper- 
tures of  the -right  and  left  bronchi,  may  be  seen  as  the  patient  takes  a 
deep  inspiration  (fig.  59).    The  vocal  cords  appear  as  two  ivory-like 


Fig.  58.  Fig.  .^9. 


z,  base  of  the  tongue,  e,  epiglottis,  e  w,  cushion  of  the  epiglottis,  s,  cartilages  of 
Santorini  overlying  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  w,  cartilage  of  Wrlsberg  lying 
in  the  fold  of  membrane  which  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  arytenoid,  on 
either  side,  to  the  epiglottis,  g  a,  tubercle  which  sometimes  exists  between  the 
cartilage  of  Santorini  and  Wrisberg.  u  st,  inferior,  or  true  vocal  cords,  o  st, 
superior,  or  false  vocal  cords,  v  M,  the  depressions  between  them,  leading  to 
the  ventricles  of  the  larj'nx.  a  e,  aryteno-epiglottic  ligament,  lying  in  the 
aryteno-epiglottic  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  u  I,  rings  of  trachea.  Id,  is, 
right  and  left  bronchus.  (Czermak.) 


rounded  ridges,  and  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  ejaculate  "  ah !"  they 
are  seen  to  approximate  closely,  and  then,  during  inspiration,  to  become 
widely  divergent.    The  movements  are  vibratile,  and  very  rapid. 

When  the  fauces  are  very  irritable,  a  few  di  ops  of  chloroform  may 
be  inhaled.  In  some  nervous  subjects  two  or  three  sittings  may  be 
l  equired  before  a  view  of  the  glottis  can  be  obtained. 

Causes  of  Aphonia. — These  may  be  functional  or  organic. 
1.  Functional  aphonia  is  caused  by  paralysis  or  excessive  debihty  of  : 


Fir.  60. 


(Edema  of  the  glottis,  the  superior  vocal 
cords  a  a,  and  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds  much  swollen,  the  former  almost 
meeting  over  the  true  vocal  cords. 


Fig.  61. 


Partial  loss  ol  the  epiglottis  (sy-  ■ 
philitic)  and  swelling  of  false; 
vocal  cords.  Symptoms,  hoarse-- 
ness,  passing  into  aphonia.  (Czer-  - 
mak.) 


tlie  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  diphtheria,  cholera., 
Hysteria  is  a  common  cause  of  aphonia,  but  in  this  disease  there  is  not: 
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a  loss  but  a  suppression  of  voice,  and  the  patient  may  talk  in  her  sleep, 
or  be  induced  to  do  so  under  the  influence  of  electricity.  Severe  fright 

Fig.  62.  Fig.  63. 


a  a,  the  true  vocal  cords,  below  which  are  Polypus  attached  to  the  right  vocal 

two  sub-glottic  swellings,  meeting  in  the  cord,  the  real  cause  of  a  supposed 

centre.    6,  epiglottis,   c  c,  arytenoid  nervous  aphonia.  (Czermak.) , 
cartilages,   d,  back  of  tongue.  (Gibb.) 


occasionally  causes  temporary  loss  of  speech.  In  all  cases  of  functional 
a])hoiiia  the  vocal  cords  lie  almost  parallel,  separated  by  a  variable  in- 
terval, and  immoveable, 

2.  Organic  aphonia. — The  causes  of  organic  aphonia  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Laryngitis;  oedema;  chronic  thickening ;  ulceration;  tubercular 
deposits ;  cancerous,  warty,  or  cystic  tumours,  of  the  vocal  cords  or 
arytenoid  cartilages  ;  abscesses  or  other  tumours  of  the  contiguous  parts 
projecting  between  the  vocal  cords,  or  pressing  on  them.  The  margin 
of  the  glottis  is  a  very  favourite  seat  for  warty  excrescences. 

Treatment. — Functional  aphonia  generally,  and  especially  that 


Fig.  64.  Fig.  65, 


Large  epithelial  tumour  arising  from  the  Syphilitic  excrescences  on  true 

Inferior  vocal  cord,  and  occupying  the  vocal  cords.    (Condylomata  of 

aperture  of  the  glottis.  Symptoms,  hoarse-  the  larynx.)    Symptoms,  se- 

ness,  followed  by  aphonia.    (Czermak.)  vere  hoarseness.  (Czermak.) 


caused  by  paralysis,  will  be  benefited  by  electricity.  In  debility  the 
general  treatment  recommended  under  diphtheria  will  be  required. 
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Strychnia  iu  grain  doses  twice  or  tlirice  a  day  has  proved  serviceable 
in  some  cases.  Astringent  and  stimulating  gargles  may  be  used  simul- 
taneously. Hysterical  aphonia  requires  the  treatment  of  hysteria.  The 
treatment  of  organic  aphonia  will  vary  with  its  cause.  If  tiiere  be  tu- 
bercular infiltration,  we  may  apply  a  leech  over  the  tliyroid  cartilage 
occasionally,  or  direct  croton  liniment  to  be  rubbed  in ;  the  general 
treatment  being  that  of  phthisis,  if  there  be  follicular  .enlargement 
or  ulceration,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  v  in  3j)  may  be  applied 
within  the  lips  of  the  glottis  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  bi  ush  fitted  in  a 
handle  suitably  curved.  Granular  enlargements  and  chronic  ulcerations 
may  be  removed  by  the  repeated  application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver. 
Malignant  disease  may  be  kept  in  check  by  the  same  means.  Small 
pedunculated  tumours  may  be  removed  by  Dr.  Gibbs's  laryngeal  ecra- 
seur.  Abscesses  and  03dema  may  be  relieved  by  a  suitably  curved  bis- 
toury. 

Acute  oedema  requires  very  prompt  treatment.  Wheu  practicable, 
the  osdematous  part  may  be  freely  pricked  here  and  there  with  a  curved 
and  fine-pointed  armed  bistoury,  so  as  to  induce  free  bleeding.  If  this 
operation  cannot  safely  be  performed,  stroug  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  applied  to  the  larynx  and  a  few  leeches  to  the  thi-oat ;  and 
Tn_xxx  tinctuie  of  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  given.  If  no  relief  be 
aflbrdedj  and  suffocation  impend,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed. 


TRACHEITIS,  OR  CYNANCHE  TRACHEALIS— THE  CROUP. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  generally  begins  with  hoarseness,  wheezing, 
and  a  dry  short  cough.  Sometimes  there  is  a  rattling  in  the  throat 
during  sleep,  and  the  child  is  often  observed  to  raise  the  hand  to  tiie 
throat.  After  a  time  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  voice  husky 
or  absent,  and  the  breath  is  drawn  in  with  an  audible  sound,  as  if 
passing  through  a  constricted  orifice  or  narrow  tube,  and  iu  speaking  or 
coughing,  it  acquires  a  shrill  and  peculiar  sound,  similar  to  the  crowing 
of  a  cock.  The  cough  is  dry ;  but  at  length  a  viscid  miatter  is  brought 
up,  and  flakes  or  tubes  of  false  membrane,  with  efforts  often  so  dis- 
tiessing  as  to  threaten  strangulation.  The  disease  is  accompanied  by 
inflammatory  fever,  with  hot  skin  and  flushed  foce,  and  geneially  ter- 
minates fatally  about  the  second  or  third  day ;  the  lips  become  blue, 
the  pulse  thready,  and  after  much  distress  the  patient  becomes  drowsy 
and  comatose,  and  ultimately  dies  suffocated. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  trachea,  often  extending  to  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  false  membrane,  which,  in  extreme  cases,  fills  the  trachea 
and  bronchi.  Large  portions  of  this  false  membrane,  casts  of  the  tube, 
have  been  exiwlled  during  fits  of  coughing  and  vomiting. 

Causes. — Remote  and  Predisposing.  Age  from  three  to  fourteen  ; 
low  and  damp  situations,  inland,  or  on  the  sea-shore. — Exciting.  The 
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common  causes  of  inflammation.  The  disease  is  sometimes  epidemic, 
and  some  suppose  it  to  be  contagious. 

Diagnosis, — By  the  peculiar  breathing,  speaking,  and  coughing 
above  described.    From  laryngismus  stridulus. — See  that  disease. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  Early  and  free  expectoration,  the  breath- 
ing not  much  impeded,  the  voice  little  changed,  the  febrile  symptoms 
moderate. —  Unfavourable.  Great  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  shrill  whistling  inspiration  ;  livid  face,  and  cold  extremities. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  subdue  inflammation.  II.  To 
obviate  urgent  symptoms. 

I.  The  tirst  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  free  application  of  leeches 
to  the  larynx  and  trachea  ;  followed  by  a  warm  bath  and  tartar-emetic 
in  nauseating  doses.  The  treatment  may  be  commenced  by  an  emetic 
of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  gi'ain  of  tartar-emetic,  according  to  the  age. 
The  bowels  should  also  be  freely  opened. 

Calomel  should  be  combined  with  the  tartar-emetic,  and  mercurial 
ointment  should  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs  or  arm-pits,  so  as  rapidly  to 
affect  the  system,  and  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  lymph.  Mercurv 
may  be  used  with  the  more  freedom  in  children,  as  they  are  with  diffi- 
culty affected  by  it. 

II.  If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  false  membranes  may  sometimes 
be  brought  up  by  the  operation  of  an  emetic.  When  pai  tially  discharged 
by  coughing,  they  should  be  carefully  removed  by  the  hand.  If  suffoca- 
tion threaten,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed.  To  be  successful,  it 
should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible ;  but  it  often  fails  through  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  or  even 
into  the  bronchial  tubes. 


LARYNGISMUS  STRIDULUS— FALSE  or  SPASMODIC  CROUP. 

Synonyms.  —  Crowing  inspiration  ;  child-crowing ;  spasmodic 
asthma  of  children  ;  thymic  asthma. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  feature  of  the  disease  is  a  remarkable 
CTowing  inspiration,  unattended  by  cough,  coming  on  suddenly,  and 
often  on  first  waking  from  sleep.  For  a  short  time  the  child  makes 
ineffectual  efforts  to  inspire  air,  and  struggles  violently,  but  at  length 
the  difficulty  is  overcome,  and  the  breath  is  drawn  in  with  a  loud 
crowing  sound.  If  the  impediment  be  less  complete,  the  respiration  is 
hun-ied  and  laborious,  each  inspiiation  being  attended  by  the  peculiar 
crowing  sound  ;  the  face  becomes  livid,  the  eyes  staring  and  suff'used, 
convulsions  supervene,  the  thumbs  are  clenched  in  the  hands,  thefingei  s 
and  toes  are  flexed,  and  the  joints  of  the  wrist  and  ankle  forcibly  bent. 
In  extreme  cases,  death  takes  place  by  asphyxia,  or  the  little  patient 
rails,  pale  and  exhausted,  into  the  nurse's  lap. 
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Pathology. — Irritation  reflected  through  the  infei-ior  or  recuirent 
laryngeal  nerve  on  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  in  consequence  of  iiTiti- 
tion  of  the  gums,  stomach,  or  bowels.  A  diseased  condition  of  the 
bronchial  and  cervical  glands,  producing  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  or  its  recurrent  laryngeal  branches. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Infancy ;  from  birth  to  the  age  of  three 
years;  the  scrofulous  diathesis. — Exciting,  Teething;  intestinal  ii-ri- 
tation  ;  worms  ;  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  chest. 

Diagnosis. — From  croup,  by  the  sudden  accession  and  departure  of 
the  fits ;  by  the  fi-eedom  of  the  breathing  in  the  intervals ;  by  the  ab- 
sence of  febrile  or  catarrhal  symptoms  ;  and,  except  in  rare  cases  during 
the  fit,  of  cough. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  generally  terminates  favourably.  Fatal 
cases  are  rare. 

Treatment. — During  the  fit.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
warm  bath,  the  fiice  being  exposed  to  a  current  of  fiesh  air,  and  cold 
water  should  be  dashed  over  the  face  and  chest.  If  suffocation  be  im- 
minent tracheotomy  must  be  performed. — During  the  intervals.  The 
treatment  must  depend  on  the  existing  causes  of  irritation.  If  the 
disease  continues  when  these  are  removed,  change  of  air,  a  suitable  diet, 
and  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

Spasmodic  diseases  of  the  larynx,  with  croupy  respiration,  and  con- 
vulsive cough  or  loss  of  voice,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  females, 
and  belong  to  the  long  list  of  anomalous  hysteric  affections.  They  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  hysterical  symptoms. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES  AND  AIR-CELLS. 

Cataeriius   Catarrh. 

Catarrhts  Epidemicus      .     .  Influenza. 

Bronchitis   Bronchitis. 

Asthma   Asthma. 

Emphysema   Emphysema. 

Pertussis   Whooping-cough. 

CATARRHUS— CATARRH. 

Acute  catarrh,  commonly  called  "a  cold,"  is  a  febrile  affection, 
complicated  with  inflammation  of  one  or  other  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. If  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
it  is  called  coryza,  or  a  cold  in  the  head ;  if  it  extend  to  the  bronchial 
tubes,  it  is  termed  bronchitis ;  if  it  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder,  it  becomes  a  catarrhus  vesica;.  Sometimes  the  inflamma- 
tion atlects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is 
attended  with  sickness  and  diarrhoea,  or  both,  assuming  the  form  of 
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gastritis,  enteritis,  or  gastvo-enteritis  mucosa.  Its  essential  characters, 
therefore,  are  increased  secretion  of  mucous  from  the  nose,  fauces, 
bronchi,  intestinal  canal  or  bladder,  and  pyrexia. 

Symptoms. — Slight  rigors  followed  by  pyrexia  ;  weight  and  pain  in 
the  head  ;  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  impeded  respiration ;  sense  of 
fulness  and  obstruction  in  the  nose ;  repeated  sneezing  ;  watery  inflamed 
eyes ;  cold  shiverings,  succeeded  by  transient  flushes  of  heat ;  soreness 
of  the  fauces  and  tonsils;  herpetic  eruptions  on  the  lips;  cough  ;  pains 
about  the  chest ;  rheumatic  pains  in  the  back,  neck,  and  head.  After 
an  interval  of  time,  increased  secretion  of  mucous  from  the  affected 
mucous  membrane.  The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  exemplified  in 
common  bronchitis. 

Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  bronchial,  pneumonic,  and  pleuritic 
symptoms. 

Causes. — Cold,  or  wet  and  cold,  applied  to  tlie  body. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  the  best  treatment  of  a  cold  is  by  ten 
grains  ot  Dover's  powder  given  over  night,  followed  by  a  warm  bath,  or 
wai  m  water  to  the  feet,  a  basin  of  warm  gruel,  and  a  hot  bed.  By 
these  means  a  profuse  perspiration  is  excited,  which  effectually  removes 
the  febrile  action.  The  Dover's  powder  may  be  followed  up  next 
morning  by  a  saline  aperient.  A  drachm  of  spiritus  chlorof'ormi  may 
be  substituted  for  Dover's  powder.  A  large  draught  of  cold  water, 
taken  at  bed- time,  will  often  effectually  remove  a  common  cold.  If  the 
fever  run  high,  the  best  remedy  is  taitarized  antimony  in  nauseating 
doses  and  at  short  inteivals,  with  cooling  drinks  and  saline  purgatives. 

If  there  be  much  smarting  and  running  at  the  eyes,  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  holding  the  head  over  the  steam  of  hot  water,  or  bathing 
the  eyes  repeatedly  with  warm  water. 


CATARRHUS  EPIDEMICUS— INFLUENZA. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  a  common  cold  in  their  most  marked  form, 
with  sudden  and  extreme  prostration,  loss  of  energy,  and  depression  of 
spirits.  The  febrile  symptoms,  which  generally  assume  a  remittent 
type,  do  not  run  high,  nor  is  the  pulse  much  increased  in  frequency. 
Sometimes  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  very  slight,  the  disease  being 
characterised  by  extreme  debility  without  local  symptoms. 

Terminations  and  Complications. — Pneumonia  tonsillitis  bron- 
chitis and  pleurisy  are  often  intercurrent.  Muscular  and  articular 
rheumatism  ;  diarrhea  and  dysentery  ;  erysipelas  ;  continued  fever  ; 
occasional  sequences. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  male  sex ;  adult  and  especially  old 
age ;  a  former  attack  ;  low,  damp  situations. — Exciting.  A  peculiar 
condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Laws  of  the  Epidemic. — The  influenza  has  been  epidemic  in  the 
years  1510  and  1557;  in  1729,  1733,  1743,  1762,  1775,  and  1782;, 
in  1830,  1837,  1841,  1844,  1847,  and  1851.  It  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  East,  and  after  an  uncertain  period  to  have  shown  itself 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  westward  till  it  reached 
England ;  and  from  England  has  passed  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  America.  Its 
course  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Asiatic  choleia,  of  which  it  has 
more  than  once  proved  the  precursor.  Australia  has  heen  visited  in 
3'ecent  epidemics.  The  disease,  in  every  epidemic,  has  attacked  a  very 
large  proportion  (estimated  at  three- fourths,  four-fifths,  and  uine- 
tenths)  of  the  population,  as  well  as  many  of  the  domestic  animals. 
The  mortality  occasioned  by  it  is  considerable.  In  a  million  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  the  registered  deaths  from  influenza  were  65  in  1844, 
117  in  1841, 150  in  1851,  295  in  1848,  and  572  in  1847.  In  a  recent 
year  the  total  deaths  in  the  metropolis  fi  om  this  cause  were  1253.  Its 
latent  period  is  believed  to  be  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  tiu'ee  weeks. 
It  commonly  remains  in  the  same  district  or  country  I'rom  a  month  to 
six  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — From  common  catarrh,  by  its  greater  prevalence,  the 
suddenness  of  its  attack,  the  extreme  debility  which  attends  and  follows 
it,  and  by  its  occurring  indifferently  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in 
all  states  of  the  atmosphere.  From  ephemeral  fever,  by  the  extreme 
prostration,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  the  herpetic  eiuption  on  the  lips. 

In  the  epidemic  of  1844-5,  several  cases  of  influenza  assumed  a 
well-marked  remittent  charactei-,  with  exacerbations  on  alternate  days, 
and  the  herpetic  eruption  on  the  lips.  (G.) 

Prognosis. — Rarely  fatal  to  the  young  and  robust,  unless  compli- 
cated with  pneumonia;  dangerous  to  the  aged,  to  the  feeble,  and  the 
intemperate,  and  to  persons  subject  to  asthma  and  consumption. 

Treatment, — In  mild  cases,  that  of  catarrh  ;  in  severe  ones,  and  in 
aged  persons,  stimulants,  combined  with  opiates  (Form.  119,  238),  with 
a  nourishing  diet,  and  liberal  use  of  wine,  and  local  treatment  appio- 
priate  to  the  existing  complication.  In  the  treatment  of  local  compli- 
cations, the  adynamic  character  which  they  assume  in  influenza  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  Change  of  air  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  as  soon  as 
the  severe  symptoms  have  p:issed  away. 


BRONCHITIS. 

Varieties. — 1.  Acute.  2.  Chronic.  3.  Plastic  (Bronchial 
Polypi). 

1.  ACUTE  bronchitis. 

Symptoms. — Bi-onchitis  often  supervenes  upon  severe  catarrh,  the 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  spreading  from  the 
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upper  part  of  the  respiratory  tract  into  the  lungs.  The  general 
Si/niptoms  are  severe  in  proportion  as  the  mucous  inflammation  extends 
towards  the  air  lobules.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  full  and 
rapid  ;  there  is  more  or  less  urgent  dyspncea  with  wheezing  inspiration, 
and  a  sense  of  great  oppression  referred  to  the  epigastrium.  The  patient 
is  exhausted  by  a  dry  wheezy  cough,  which  often  comes  on  in  severe 
paroxysms;  the  head  is  hot  and  painful,  the  tongue  coated,  the  urine 
scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  deposits  lithates. 

After  a  few  days  the  cough  becomes  moister,  and  a  clear  viscid 
frothy  mucus  is  expectoratel.  This  gradually  loses  its  adhesiveness 
and  becomes  thick  and  purulent ;  fi-ee  expectoration  now  sets  in,  afford- 
ing much  relief,  the  lever  and  dyspncea  subside,  and  the  cough  alone 
remains.  At  first  it  is  so  frequent  that  little  continuous  sleep  can  be 
obtained ;  in  a  few  days  the  expectoration  begins  to  diminish,  the  cough 
subsides,  and  the  patient  convalesces.  The  raucous  membrane,  how- 
ever, recovers  but  slowly,  and  it  often  remains  in  a  congested,  debili- 
tated condition,  and  liable,  on  the  least  change  of  temperature,  to 
renewed  attacks  of  inflammation,  which  ultimately  become  chronic. 

When  the  inflammation  spreads  into  the  vesicular  structure,  and  be- 
comes diffused  through  both  lungs,  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent,  the 
dyspnoea  extreme,  the  face  dusky  and  anxious. 

The  local  signs  of  the  disease  are  highly  characteristic.  The  sitting 
posture  is  chosen  to  allow  of  the  free  expansion  of  the  chest,  the  aims 
and  head  are  firmly  fixed  to  give  effect  to  the  action  of  the  extraordinary 
muscles  of  inspiration  ;  the  chest  is  everywhere  resonant ;  on  applying 
the  ear,  the  air  is  heard,  during  inspiration,  to  traverse  the  bronchial 
tubes  with  a  wheezing,  wind-sighing,  or  whistling  sound  ;  and,  during 
expiration,  to  pass  back  again  with  a  prolonged  sonorous  rhonchus. 
These  sounds  are  loudest  about  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  i.e.,  about  the 
middle  parts  of  the  chest  in  front  and  behind.  At  the  bases,  apices, 
and  sides  the  vesicular  murmur  mny  still  be  heard,  but  feebler  than 
usual,  and  here  and  tliere  obscured  by  tlie  coarser  morbid  sounds,  or  its 
place  is  supplied  by  crepitation.  The  rhonchus  and  sibulus  are  often 
so  loud  and  general  that  the  vesicular  murmur  is  nowhere  heard. 

While  the  inflammation  prevails,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  more 
or  less  impaired,  and  in  some  severe  cases  the  air  is  imprisoned  in  the 
distended  lobules  by  the  inflamed  and  constricted  smaller  tubes.  In 
this  condition  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme  ;  we  hear  dry,  wheezing,  and 
rhonchial  sounds,  but  no  vesicular  murmur. 

As  soon  as  secretion  begins  moist  sounds  are  heard.  If  the  inflam- 
mation have  involved  the  finer  air  tubes  and  the  vesicular  structure,  a 
fine  mucous  crepitation  is  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  chest ;  and  in  the  lai'ger  tubes  coarser  crepitation  or  mucous  rales, 
with  more  or  less  musical  wheezing.  During  an  attack  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, the  ingress  of  air  to  an  entire  lobe  of  one  of  the  lungs  may  be 
suddenly  stopped.  During  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  the  tenacious 
mucus  brought  together  from  the  smaller  tubes  is  drawn  back  into  a 
large  bronchus  by  the  forcible  inspiration  which  accompanies  the  con- 
vulsive cough,  and  becomes  firmly  impacted.     Tlie  symptoms  are 
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sudden  and  extr  ettie  dyspncG<i,  or  actual  suffocation.  No  air  is  heard 
to  enter  that  part  of  the  lung  to  which  the  obstructed  bronchial  tube 
leads,  but,  since  it  is  distended  with  imprisoned  air,  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  chest  retains  its  natural  resonance. 

Acute  bronchitis  often  occurs  in  children;  its  most  severe  and 
urc;ent  form  has  received  the  name  of  suffocative  cataiTh,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  a  sudden  and  copious  secretion  of  mucus,  extreme  and 
urgent  dyspnoea,  and  fine  mucous  crepitation  in  e\  eiy  part  of  the  lungs. 

2.  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  the  sequel  of  the  acute  form.  In  middle- 
aged  or  old  persons  it  returns  every  winter  with  increased  severity, 
and  reappears  for  several  years  in  succession  ;  in  which  case  it  is  called 
winter  cough.  When  the  mucous  membrane  secretes  freely,  and  the 
breathing  is  very  difficult,  the  disease  is  called  humoral  asthma.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  habitual  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
copious  mucous  expectoration.  After  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease, 
the  pulmonary  tissue  becomes  weakened,  and  emphvsema  results, 
marked  by  increased  dyspnoea,  and  a  peculiar  dusky  hue  of  countenance. 
The  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  often  increased  by  flatulence. 

In  advanced  age  there  are  drowsiness,  extreme  and  iucreai,ing  debility, 
and  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  the  patient  is  at  length  suffocated 
by  the  accumulated  mucus,  which  he  has  no  longer  strength  to  ex- 
pectorate. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  frequently  accompanies  chronic  bron- 
chitis. The  symptoms  are  broncorrhoea,  dyspnoea,  unusual  resonance  of 
the  chest,  with  tracheal  or  even  amphoric  breathing.  Gurgling  and 
pectoriloquy  may  also  be  heard  if  the  dilatation  be  considerable.  The 
excessive  expectoration  leads  to  wasting  of  the  body. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Swelling  and  redness  of  the  tracheal  and 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  observed  most  commonly  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trachea,  and  in  the  first  divisions  of  the  bronchi.  The  air- 
passages  contain  a  large  quantity  of  tenacious  mucus,  or  muco-purulent 
fluid.  Portions  of  the  lungs  are  occasionally  collapsed.  Collapse  may 
be  diffuse  or  scattered.  Diffused  collapse  may  affect  the  whole  lobe  of 
a  lung.  When  it  is  complete,  the  part  has  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
fcetal  luncr,  containing  little  blood,  and  being  pale.  The  scatteied  form 
of  collapse  affects  only  single  lobules  or  small  aggregations  of  lobules, 
and  usually  those  situated  in  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs.  The 
collapsed  lobules  form  little  depressions  like  cicatrices,  usually  of  a  dark 
colour.  Collapsed  lung  maybe  readily  inflated,  and  is  thus  distin- 
o-uished  from  consolidated  lung.  The  mechanism  of  collapse  is  veiy 
simple.  A  plug  of  mucus  is  drawn  by  a  forcible  insjiiration  into  a 
bronchial  tube ;  the  contraction  of  that  portion  of  the  lung  to  which 
the  obstructed  tube  leads  may  dislodge  the  plug  sufficiently  to  allowi 
the  passage  of  air  in  expuation  ;  but  on  inspiration  it  is  again  drawn- 
back.    The  plug  thus  acts  as  a  valve,  allowing  of  the  egiess,  but  pre- 
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venting  the  ingress  of  air,  until  at  last  the  obstructed  lung  is  com- 
pletely deprived  of  air.  The  chest  being  an  air-tight  cavity,  collapse 
of  one  part  of  the  lung  must  be  complemented  by  dilatation  (emphy- 
sema) of  another,  and  thus  one  morbid  condition  generates  another. 
Emphysema  alone  is  the  commonest  result  of  long-standing  bronchitis. 
Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  another  morbid  condition  often  found  in 
chronic  bronchitis  ;  the  tubes  may  be  uniformly  enlarged  for  a  distance, 
or  they  may  present  spindle-shaped,  globular,  or  saccular  dilatations 
here  and  there,  and  the  dilated  part  of  the  tube  may  be  very  thin ;  but 
usually  its  walls  are  greatly  hypertrophied.  The  dilatation  is  due  to 
atrophy,  or  abscess  of  the  lung-tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger 
bronchi,  the  dilatation  being  complementary. 

3.  PLASTIC  BRONCHITIS  (bKONCHIAL  POLYPI). 

Symptoms. — Plastic  bronchitis  is  known  by  the  expectoration  of 
branched  fibrinous  casts  moulded  in  bronchial  tubes  of  the  third  or 
fourth  diameter.  Sometimes  the  casts  are  hollow  and  shreddy,  but 
moie  usually  they  are  solid  and  compact.  The  disease  is  always 
associated  with  hemoptysis.  It  recurs  after  variable  intervals.  The 
physical  signs  are  dulness  almost  as  complete  as  in  pneumonia,  and  ab- 
sence of  breath  as  well  as  voice-sounds,  in  the  affected  portion  of  the 
lung,  by  which  the  disease  is  distinguished  from  pneumonia. 

Pathology.' — Croupy,  fibrinous  exsudations  from  the  mucous  mem- 
bi'ane,  the  detachment  of  which  occasionally  leads  to  hamoi-rhage  and 
the  formation  of  coagula,  which  may  take  the  form  of  the  tubes. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  rarely  fatal,  but  it  is  very  obstinate. 


Diagnosis. — Bronchitis  occupying  the  whole  of  both  lungs,  occur- 
ring in  a  young  adult  of  either  sex,  and  not  speedily  yielding  to  treat- 
ment, justifies  a  suspicion  of  miliary  tubercles.  Chronic  bronchitis 
with  broncorrlicea  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may,  at  first  sight,  be 
mistaken  for  phthisis.  The  broncori-hoea  accompanying  dilated  bronchi 
may  cause  emaciation,  and  give  rise  to  tiacheal  bieathing  and  pectori- 
loquy. But  the  histoiy  of  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  expectoration, 
and  the  other  physical  signs,  will  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease. 

Sequels. — Emphysema,  hypertropliy  of  the  heart,  and  dropsy. 

Prognosis. — Generally  favourable  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  ; 
guarded  in  bronchitis  senilis. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  cold,  the  rhevimatic  and  gouty  diatheses, 
heart  and  renal  diseases.    In  children,  measles  and  whooping-cough. 

Treatment. —  Of  acute  bronchitis.  In  very  acute  attacks,  occur- 
ring iri  persons  previously  in  strong  health,  general  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  ioUowed  by  tartar-emetic  in  nauseating  doses,  may  be  necessary  ; 
blisters,  mustard  poultices,  or  turpentine  stupes,  may  be  applied  to  the 
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chest.  The  general  treatment  of  bronchitis  consists  in  the  exhibition  of 
stimulating  expectorants,  such  as  a  combination  of  ammonia,  squill,  and 
senega.  Free  sweating  and  diui-esis  should  be  induced  by  appropriate 
medicines.  When  the  expectoration  is  freely  established,  we  may  give 
squill  or  ipecacuanha  in  combination  with  the  mineral  acids.  If  the 
circulation  be  feeble,  we  may  give  a  moderate  amount  of  gin  or  brandy. 
If  hypnotics  be  required,  we  must  use  henbane  in  combination  with 
opium.  Opium  alone  must  be  given,  carefully  and  rarely  pi'escribed, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  acute  disease.  The  plastic  form  of  bronchitis 
is  not  very  amenable  to  treatment.  In  otherwise  healthy  persons  it 
gradually  subsides,  TT\,xx  tincturse  ferri  perchloridi,  and  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapour  of  turpentine,  are  the  remedies  most  likely  to  do  good. 
As  a  propiiylaxis,  the  patient  should  never  remain  in  a  heated  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  bronchitis  of  children,  emetics  are  very  seryiceable  by 
promoting  expectoration. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  bronchitis,  the  treatment  must  be  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  milder  foi  m  of  the  acute  disease.  Compound  squill  pill 
is  an  excellent  remedy,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  comp.  ipecac, 
powder  or  the  extract  of  conium.  When  there  is  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  mucus  in  tiie  air-tirbes,  with  urgent  dyspnoea,  an  emetic  may 
be  given  early  in  the  morning,  or  twice  in  the  week,  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  body  should  be  kept  warm,  and  the  chest  may  be 
protected  by  a  full-sized  emplastrum  picis.  Tlie  balsams,  gum  resins, 
and  oleo-iesius,  such  as  myrrh,  benzoin,  lolu,  ammoniacum,  galbanum, 
copaiba,  and  turpentine,  often  do  much  good. 

In  old  age. — When  the  debility  is  extreme,  the  appropriate  remedy 
is  a  combination  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  (Form.  235,  239).  A 
nourishing  diet  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine  are  also  required.  When 
dropsical  effusions  supervene,  diuretics  and  expectorants  must  be  given 
in  combination  with  stimulants.  The  body  and  extremities  should  be 
kept  warm,  and  exposure  to  cold  avoided.  The  rooms  should  be  kept 
warm,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  an  uniform  temperature  night  and 
day.  On  leaving  the  room  during  the  wintei-,  a  respirator  should  be  worn, 
or,  what  answers  nearly  as  well,  a  folded  handkerchief  held  before  the 
mouth.  In  many  cases,  exposure  to  cold  air  gives  temporary  relief, 
but  the  symptoms  return  with  renewed  severity  when  the  circulation  is 
restored  by  the  warmth  of  the  room. 


ASTHiMA. 

Definition. — Paroxysms  of  dyspncea,  with  intervals  of  freedom. 
Species. — 1.  Humoral  asthma.    2.  Congestive  asthma.    3.  Spas- 
modic asthma.    4.  Hay  asthma.    5.  Hysteric  asthma. 

1.  Humoral  Asthma. — Bronchorrhrea,  or  bronchial  flux. 
Symi>toms.  The  attack  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sense  of  fulness 
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at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  lassitude,  depression  of  spirits,  drowsiness, 
and  pain  in  the  head ;  followed,  on  the  approach  of  evening,  hy  a  sense 
of  tightness  across  the  breast,  and  dyspnoea,  wiiich  continues  to  increase 
for  some  length  of  time.  Both  inspii  ation  and  expiration  are  performed 
slowly,  and  with  a  loud  wheezing  noise,  and  theie  is  a  dry  cough.  The 
face  is  either  turgid  and  livid,  or  pale  and  contracted.  At  length  the 
difficulty  ot  hreatliing  becomes  so  great  that  the  patient,  threatened 
with  sutfocation,  leaves  his  bed,  paces  up  and  down  his  room,  stands  in 
a  stooping  posture,  or  sits  with  the  body  bent  forwards,  the  arms 
resting  on  the  knees,  the  shoulders  raised,  the  abdomen  contracted,  and 
ali  the  muscles  of  respiration  thrown  into  violent  action;  and  still 
finding  no  relief,  seelis  at  the  open  window  a  supply  of  cold  air.  These 
symptoms  usually  continue  till  the  approach  of  morning,  when  a 
copious  expectoration  of  a  thin  frothy  mucus  comes  on,  the  breathing 
becomes  less  laborious  and  more  full,  the  patient  spe.iks  and  couglas 
witii  greater  ease,  and,  feeling  ev  ery  way  relieved,  tails  asleep.  The 
dyspnoea  and  tightness  of  the  chest,  with  evening  exacerbations,  remain 
for  some  days.    The  attack  often  comes  on  about  midnight. 

Physical  Signs. — Sound  on  percussion  generally  good.  Sonorous 
and  sibilant  I'honchi  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  followed  by 
the  mucous  rale  and  crepitation.  Some  wheezing  and  sibilus  usually 
remain  after  the  attack. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  is  generally  free  from 
disease ;  but  some  affection  of  the  heart,  particularly  of  the  right  side, 
is  not  uncommon.  Emphysema  is  common  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
forms  of  asthma. 

Cavsf.s.— 'Predisposing.  Hereditary  peculiarity  ;  lax  habit  of  body  ; 
long-continued  dyspepsia;  gout. — Exciting.  Sudden  changes  ot  tem- 
perature ;  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  flatulence ; 
certain  effluvia,  as  of  hay  or  ipecacuanha. 

Diagnosis. — From  other  diseases  affecting  tlie  respiration,  by  the 
distinct  paroxysms  with  intervals  of  perfect  freedom.  From  congestive 
and  spasmodic  asthma  by  the  copious  secretion  which  ends  the  fit. 

.  Prognosis. — Asthmatic  patients  often  attain  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
the  prognosis  is  favourable  when  tendency  to  phthisis  and  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  ai  e  absent. 

Treatment. — I.  Immediate,  An  emetic  at  the  onset  of  the  attack, 
if  the  patient  is  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  In  vigorous  persons  full 
doses  of  tartar-emetic,  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  the  lobelia  inflata  (TY\_xv 
to  53  of  the  aithei  eal  tincture)  may  be  given  with  great  advantage.  In 
the  weak,  stimulants  are  required,  such  a.s  strong  coffee,  ammonia,  or 
aether.  These  may  be  combined  with  opium  in  moderate  doses.  Heat 
applied  to  the  extremities,  or  to  the  entire  surface,  by  means  of  the  warm 
or  vapour  bath,  is  extremely  serviceable  at  the  onset  of  the  attack. 
When  the  fit  has  already  lasted  some  time,  and  the  expectoration  is 
abundant,  it  may  be  encouraged  by  inhalations  of  couium. 
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II.  Subsequent. — The  exciting  causes  must  be  carefully  avoided,  the 
general  healtii  improveil,  and  the  digestive  organs  carefully  regu- 
lated. The  bowels  to  be  kopt  fi  ee,  but  hypercatharsis  avoided  ;  liquids 
should  be  taken  in  moderation  ;  the  diet  should  be  plain,  the  meals 
light,  and  acescent  fruits  and  such  vegetables  as  occasion  flatulence  be 
avoided.  The  internal  l  emedies  will  vaiy  with  the  state  of  the  system. 
Astringent  tonics  are  serviceable  in  most  cases. 

I  have  found  alum,  combined  with  ginger,  very  serviceable  in 
removing  the  distressing  flatulence  which  often  precedes  and  accom- 
panies the  fit.  Tea  grains  of  the  one,  with  five  grains  of  the  other,  and 
three  or  four  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
I  have  also  more  than  once  met  with  spinal  tenderness  in  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  I'egions,  and  have  used  tartar- emetic  ointment  with  much 
benefit.  (G.) 

2.  Congestive  Asthma. — Dry  Catarrh. 

This,  like  the  foregoing,  comes  on  in  paroxysms  of  severe  dyspnoea, 
but  differs  from  it  in  the  scanty  expectoration  that  attends  the  cough, 
and  terminates  the  fit.  The  spufa  are  scanty,  highly  adhesive,  filled 
with  air-bubbles,  and  speckled  with  round  black  or  grey  spots,  and,  at 
the  height  of  the  fit,  often  tinged  with  blood.  After  a  time  they  be- 
come more  abundant  and  less  tenacious,  and  the  fit  passes  off"  with 
increased  expectoration. 

PnYSiCArj  Signs. — Those  belonging  to  a  swollen  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes — viz.,  clear  sound  on  percussion,  indistinct 
respiratory  murmur,  with  sibilant  rhonchi,  or  a  peculiar  click,  and,  in 
limited  portions  of  the  chest,  the  mucous  crepitation. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  deep  red  or  violet  colour  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes,  with  scanty  mucous  secretion. 

Causes, — Those  of  humoi'al  asthma.    Valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

Prognosis. — Generally  favourable,  except  when  of  long  standing,  or 
complicated  with  other  functional  or  organic  diseases. 

Treatment. — Nauseating  expectorants,  as  tartar-emetic,  squills, 
ipecacuanha,  lobelia  iuflata,  are  indicated  in  this  foim  of  the  disease, 
together  with  inhalations  of  steam,  tar-vapour,  ammonia,  and  conium. 
Dry  cupping  and  counter-irritation  to  the  chest  may  be  practised  with 
advantat'c  Smoking  stramonium  is  sometimes  found  advantageous,  as- 
in  spasmodic  asthma.  Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  digestive 
oro-ans ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  free  by  aloetic  purgatives,  and  the 
general  health  be  carefully  attended  to. 

3.  Spasmodic  Asthma. — This  term  is  applied  to  d3'spn(Ka  occurring  ; 
in  fits,  unaccompanied  by  signs  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the: 
bronchial  tubes,  and  presumed  to  depend  on  spasm  of  the  muscular^ 
fibres  of  the  air-tubes. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  humoral  asthma  ;  but  that  the  fit  comes  on  ■. 
more  suddenly,  and  terminates  without  expectoration. 
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Physical  Sigxs. — Souad  on  percussion  less  clear  than  usual,  respi- 
ratory murmur  very  faint,  and  occasionally  accompanied  with  slight 
wheezing  or  whistling.  If  the  patient  be  desired  to  hold  his  breath  for 
a  few  seconds,  or  to  count  till  the  air  in  the  chest  is  exhausted,  and 
tiien  to  inspire  slowly  and  steadily,  the  air  will  be  heard  to  enter  as 
usual.    The  respiratory  murmur  soon  becomes  feeble  again. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  same  as  in  other  spasmodic  diseases  ; 
hereditary  peculiarity  ;  hysteria. — Exciting.  Attacks  of  dyspepsia  ; 
extreme  flatulence ;  irritation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
pressure  of  tumours  on  the  pulmonary  plexus  or  on  the  vagus. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  in  the  absence  of  complications:  dangerous 
when  combined  with  other  diseases  of  the  lungSj  or  with  those  of  the 
heart.  It  often  causes  pulmonary  congestion,  and  haBmorrhage,  and 
induces  emphysema,  and  dilatation  and  hypertropliy  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — I.  When  the  fit  has  actually  commenced,  some  relief 
may  be  afforded  by  counter-irritants  to  the  chest,  epigastrium,  and 
extremities  ;  by  antispasmodics,  as  opium,  sether,  cliloroform,  bella- 
donna, assafoetida,  aud  valerian.  Opium  and  aether  in  combination 
(tr.  opii.  IT\,xx  to  3ss,  and  sether  3ss  to  5!)  is  a  useful  remedy  in  the 
fit.  When  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  fit,  he  may  some- 
times ward  it  off  by  an  emetic,  or  by  smoking  stramonium  or  tobacco. 
Da-^hing  cold  water  over  the  face  and  body  will  often  succeed  in  prevent- 
ing a  paroxysm.  The  ascertained  causes  of  the  fit  must  be  carefully 
avoided. 

II.  The  diet  shoitld  be  light,  wholesome,  and  easy  of  digestion  ;  and 
all  substances  which  encourage  flatulence  should  be  avoided.  The  state 
of  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  For  the  improvement  of 
the  general  health,  the  shower-bath,  or  cold  sponging,  followed  by 
frictions  of  the  chest  eveiy  morning  ;  and  tonics.  Where  much  flatu- 
lence is  present,  alum  in  combination  with  ginger  may  be  given  with 
advantage.  If  there  be  tenderness  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  leeches  may 
be  applied,  or  the  tartar-emetic  ointment,  or  both. 

When  the  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  combined  with  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  with  increased  secretion,  depletion  or 
counter-irritation  must  be  employed  with  antispnsmodic  remedies. 

■i.  Hay  asthma. — Hay  Fever. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  humoral  asthma,  with  the  addition  of  mai'ked 
•symptoms  of  catarrh. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Peculiarity  of  constitution. — Exciting.  The 
odour  of  hay,  or  that  of  a  stable.  In  some  cases  fine  powder  floating 
in  the  air,  especially  that  of  ipecacuanha. 

Treatment. — That  of  humoral  asthma  during  the  paroxysm.  In 
the  interval,  the  careful  avoidance  of  the  exciting  cause. 

5.  hysteric  asthma. 
Symptoms. — This  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  external  muscles,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  chorea  and  hysteria.    It  is  characterised  by  extraordi- 
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nary  frequency  of  the  respiration,  with  perfectly  healthy  sound  of  the 
chest  and  Lreiithing  ;  and  a  rnpid  pulse,  trometimes  also  it  is  a  marked 
symptom  of  paralysis  agitans,  the  muscles  of  respiration  partaking  of 
the  agitaliou. 

A  remai-kable  case  of  spasmodic  asthma  in  a  female  aged  twenty-two, 
came  under  my  notice  several  years  ago.  The  fits,  which  were  of  vari- 
able duration,  were  characterised  by  extreme  frequency  of  bieathing, 
with  coiiipaiatively  little  general  disturbance  of  health.  There  was 
amenorrhoea,  some  tenderness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  and  consti- 
pation. The  disease  was  cured  b)^  purgatives  carefully  and  j  erseveringly 
administered.  No  other  remedy  was  applied.  Hypercatharsis  was  in- 
variably followed  by  a  paroxysm.  In  a  case  of  the  same  kind  in  which 
theie  were  14C'  lespirations  to  144  pulses.  Much  benefit  was  derived 
from  cold  affusion.  (^G.) 


EMPHYSEMA. 

Symptoms. — Permanent  shortness  of  breath,  increased  to  extreme 
dyspnoea  by  occasional  exciting  causes,  such  as  exercise,  flatulence,  or  a 
common  cold  ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  by  assuming  the  horizontal  posture ; 
with  a  dusky  hue  of  countenance  and  cold  extremities.  Kits  of  orthopncea, 
with  a  violent  palpitation  and  blueness  of  the  face  and  lips,  come  on  sud- 
denly in  the  night,  obliging  the  patient  to  sit  up,  and  to  open  the  doors 
and  windows  of  his  room  for  ah".  The  dyspnoea  is  attended  by  cough, 
with  scanty  expectoration,  which  varies  in  character,  consisting  in  most 
cases  of  a  thin  mucus,  mixed  with  small  tenacious  clots,  and  filled  with 
air-bubbles.  The  expectoi ation  is  often  increased  by  a  supervening 
attack  of  bronchitis ;  and  it  becomes  abundant  towards  the  end  of  the 
fit.  In  cases  of  long-standing  the  general  aspect  of  the  body  rmdergoes 
a  change;  the  face  becomes  pale,  and  of  a  dusky  hue,  the  body  grows 
thin,  and  the  legs  and  abdomen  swell. 

Physical  Signs. — Peculiarly  clear  sound  on  percussion,  extending 
lower  than  usual ;  indistinct  respiratory  murmur,  and  prolonged  inspi- 
ratory and  expiratory  sounds ;  and,  in  some  cases,  a  dry  crepitation, 
with  occasional  loud  clicking  sound,  or  a  friction  sound,  similar  to 
that  of  a  finger  rubbed  on  a  table.  The  lespiratory  movements 
are  indistinct,  and  the  respiration  is  abdominal.  The  impulse  of 
the  heart  is  best  felt  in  the  epigastrium  ;  the  natural  pra^cordial  dulness 
has  disappeared.  In  marked  cases,  the  cliest  bulges  in  all  directions ; 
but  when  the  emphysema  is  confined  to  one  lung,  or  to  a  part  of  one 
lung,  it  is  irregularly  enlarged.    It  is  usually  associated  with  bronchitis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Distension  of  the  lungs ;  the  anterior  margins 
almost  meet  and  conceal  the  pericardium  ;  the  heart  and  diaphragm  are 
depressed  ;  usually  there  are  extensive  old  adhesions  between  tiie  pleural, 
and  the  cartilaginous  ribs  are  ossilied.  The  lungs  aie  pale,  dry,  and 
bloodless,  and  have  a  soft  woolly  feel;  their  cells  are  enlai-ged;  and  the 
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distended  lobules  are  often  ruptured  and  communicate  with  each  other, 
ibrming  little  bladders  which  collapse  on  the  lightest  touch  of  the 
scalpel.  These  are  usually  found  on  the  thin  anterior  margins  of  the 
lungs.  Hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
General  venous  congestion. 

Sequelae, — The  permanently  distended  condition  of  the  air-cells, 
opposmg  as  it  does  the  entrance  of  a  proper  quantity  of  blood  into  the 
lungs,  ultimately  produces  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.    Anasarca  and  ascites. 

Diagnosis. — From  asthma,  by  the  permanent  shortness  of  breath. 
But  as  emphysema  is  common  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  supervenes 
after  repeated  attacks  of  all  the  forms  of  asthma,  this  diagnostic  mark 
can  rarely  be  applied. 

Causes. — Repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis,  impairing  the  contractility 
and  elasticity  of  the  air-cells.  Pleuritic  adhesions,  preventing  the  con- 
traction of  the  lungs.  Old  age,  leading  to  degeneracy  of  the  lung- 
tissue. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  rarely  fatal  in  itself,  but  ultimately  leads 
to  dropsy. 

Treatment. — I.  During  the  paroxysms. — The  fits  may  be  greatly 
relieved  by  opium  and  dififusible  stimulants.  From  TY\,  .\x  to  Jss  of 
laudanum,  with  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  aether,  may  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  onset.  The  shoulders  should  be  well  raised,  the  doors 
and  windows  thrown  open,  and  the  body,  especially  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, kept  warm.  In  extreme  cases,  cupping  between  the  shoulders, 
or  the  cautious  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  by  a  small  orifice, 
may  be  necessary.  When  the  patient  has  reason  to  expect  an  attack,  an 
emetic,  by  emptying  the  stomach,  and  removing  flatulence,  may  prevent 
the  paroxysms  ;  and  similar  relief  is  sometimes  afforded  by  the  free 
action  of  a  calomel  and  colocynth  pill,  followed  by  a  black  draught. 

n.  During  the  intervals. — This  disease  does  not  admit  of  cure.  The 
treatment  consists  in  attending  to  the  complications  which  may  exist 
with  it,  and  in  a  few  simple  precautions,  such  as  the  avoidance  of  colds 
by  warm  clothing  and  dry  feet,  the  daily  use  of  cold  sponging  or  the 
shower-bath,  regular  and  moderate  meals,  and  aloetic  aperients.  If 
flatulence  exist  (Form.  282),  food  easy  of  digestion,  and  liquids  in  small 
quantity  taken  daily  an  hour  before  dinner. 

Emphysematous  patients  suffer  most  in  close,  moist  weather,  when 
the  function  of  the  skin  is  impeded  ;  and  least  when  the  weather  is  open 
and  the  air  dry  and  bracing. 


PERTUSSIS— WHOOPING-COUGH. 

Synonyms. — Tussis  convulsiva,  chin-cough,  kinkhost. 

Definition. — A  contagious  and  infectious  malady,  characterised  by 
a  peculiar  cough  occurring  in  fits  terminated  by  vomiting. 
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Symptoms. — The  disease  generally  begins  as  a  common  cold,  and  it 
is  not  till  after  two  or  three  weeks,  or,  in  rare  cases,  as  many  months, 
when  the  febrile  symptoms  have  somewhat  abated,  that  the  characteristic 
symptoms  show  themselves.  The  cough  now  comes  on  in  distinct  fits, 
consisting  in  a  series  of  violent  and  convulsive  expirations  with  conges- 
tion of  the  face,  and  threatening  of  instant  suffocation,  and  sometimes 
with  involuntary  discharge  of  tlie  urine  and  faces,  followed  by  a  sudden 
long-drawn  inspiration,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  whoop  which  gives 
the  disease  its  name.  The  convulsive  coughing  is  renewed,  and  con- 
tinues as  before,  till  a  quantity  of  mucus,  thrown  up  from  the  lungs, 
issues  from  the  month  aud  nostrils,  perliaps  mixed  with  blood;  or  till 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  discharged  by  vomiting.  After  the  fit 
the  patient  has  an  interval  of  perlect  freedom  from  cough,  and  often 
expresses  a  desire  for  food  ;  but  when  the  attack  has  been  seveie,  it  is 
succeeded  by  much  fatigue,  hurried  lespiration,  and  general  languor 
and  debility.  Children  evince  great  fear  of  the  fits,  and  will  run  to 
their  nurses  or  mothers  for  relief.  Adults  ai'e  seized  very  suddenly, 
and  the  paroxysms  are  usually  very  severe.  The  disease  generally 
attains  its  gi'eatest  severity  at  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  after 
which  the  paroxysms  become  less  severe,  and  at  length,  after  a  fui'ther 
variable  period  of  from  two  weelss  to  four  months,  entirely  cease.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  disease  is  protracted  for  several  months, 
and  even  for  more  than  a  year. 

Sequels  and  Complications. — Bronchitis,  with  collapse  of  the 
lung :  Pneumonia  :  Fleuritis :  Gastritis :  Phrenitis :  Convulsions : 
Apoplexy:  Epilepsy. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with 
large  collection  of  mucus  iu  tlie  air-passages.  Collapsed  spots,  diffused 
or  scattered,  with  complementary  emphysema.  Pneumonia.  Inflamed 
bronchial  glands.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  and  intestines,  with  enlargement  of  Peyer's  and  Brunner's 
glands.  In  other  words,  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  which  have  themselves  been  observed  to  be  red. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Childhood.  Adults,  however,  are  not 
exempt ;  and  the  disease  may  attack  persons  of  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age.  The  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn. — Exciting.  A 
specific  poison  acting  on  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  by  the  abundant  sputa,  the  occasional 
vomiting,  the  violence  of  tlie  paroxysms,  and  the  perfect  freedom  in  the 
intervals.  When  fully  established,  the  convulsive  cough  and  peculiar 
whoop  above  described. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  In  proportion  as  the  fits  and  bronchial 
inflammation  are  mild. —  Unfavourable.  A  severe  form  of  the  disease  in 
children  under  two  years  of  age,  and  especially  while  suckling  or  teeth- 
ing; and  in  children  born  of  phthisicnl  or  asthmatic  parents.  Compli- 
cation with  diffuse  bronchitis. 
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Laws  of  Infection. — Rarely  attacks  the  same  person  twice.  May 
coexist  with  small-pox,  measles,  and  other  febrile  disorders;  but  is 
sometimes  cured  on  their  appearance.    Latent  period,  five  or  six  days. 

Mortality-. — The  deaths  in  London  during  15  years,  in  a  million 
persons  of  :i]l  ages,  fluctuated  between  582  and  1217;  average,  857. 
Two  diseases  only  (^Typhus  Fever  and  Scarlatina)  ai'e  more  fatal  to 
life. 

Treatment. —  1.  In  the  early  stage  tartarated  antimony  in  doses 
sufficiently  large  to  produce  nausea.  From  a  twelfth  to  a  sixth  of  a 
grain,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  given  at  short  inter- 
vals, either  alone,  or  in  combination  with  a  grain  of  liydraigyrum  c 
cieta.  Occasional  gentle  Jiperieiits,  a  bland  farinaceous  diet,  and  the 
pitient  must  be  carefully  guarded  from  cold,  and  kept  in  a  pure  warm 
air.  When  there  is  extreme  restlessness,  and  great  distress  in  the 
fits,  the  tartar-emetics  may  be  combined  with  opium.  Half  an  ounce 
of  antimonial  wine  with  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  and  distilled  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  mixture  of  ^iss,  is  a  very  good  combina- 
tion. The  dose,  for  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  may  be  a  fea-spoonful 
twice  or  thrice  daily.  When  tlie  mucus  is  brought  up  with  difficulty, 
an  emetic  should  be  given  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  week.  A  warm  bath 
should  be  given  occasionally. 

2.  If  there  be  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  a  few  leeches  may 
be  applied  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  followed,  if  necessary, 
by  bread  and  mustard  poultices,  stimulating  embrocations,  or  even 
blisters  to  the  chest.  If  there  be  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
leeches  to  the  temples  and  cold  applications.  If  the  child  be  too  weak 
to  bear  antimony,  give  ipecacuanha  or  squills  in  combination  with 
spirit  of  chloroform  and  belladonna.  Expectorants  combined  with 
mineral  acids  often  do  much  good.  When  the  severity  of  the  disease 
has  passed  away,  change  of  air  is  the  best  restorative  ;  and  it  is  some- 
times of  the  greatest  service  in  the  height  of  the  disorder.  Debility 
must  be  treated  by  tonics,  especially  the  preparations  of  steel. 

Remedies. — Sedatives,  tincture  or  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  or  conium ; 
syrup  of  poppies;  extract  of  lettuce;  prussic  acid;  belladonna;  digi- 
talis.— Antispasmodics,  musk,  garlic,  assafoetida,  and  camphor;  cochi- 
nejil,  oil  of  amber,  cantharides,  cinchona  bark. — Alteratices,  arsenic 
sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  bromide  of  j-jotassium.  To  most  of  these 
lemedies  the  following  observations  of  Dr.  Bateman  may  be  applied: — 
"  Perhaps  there  is  no  disease  for  which  so  many  specifics  and  infallible 
nostrums  are  promulgated  with  confidence,  or  so  few  actual  remedies 
known." 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SUBSTANCES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Pneumonia    ....  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 

Gangr^na  Pulmonum  .  Gangrene  of  the  Lungs, 

HEMOPTYSIS    ....  Spitting  of  Blood. 

Phthisis  Pdlmonalis    .  Pulmonary  Consumption. 

PNEUMONIA— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF 

THE  LUNGS. 

Synonyms. — Peripneumonia.    Pulmonitis.  Pneumonitis. 

Symptoms. — General,    The  disease  sometimes  sets  in  with  rigors, 
followed  by  pyrexia ;  at  others  the  local  symptoms  are  the  first  to 
show  themselves.    There  is  hisih  fever,  with  increased  heat  of  surface, 
especially  on  the  chest ;  flushed  face  ;  injection  of  the  eyes ;  headaclie  ; 
frequent,  quick,  and  compressible  pulse;  thirst,  furred  tongue;  ano-- 
rexia;  and  great  debility.    The  symptoms  referable  to  the  cheat  itself : 
are  a  diffused,  dull  pain,  deep-seated,  raiely  acute,  unless  the  di.-ease- 
involve  the  pleura ;  a  short,  dry  cough,  at  first  with  scanty  mucous 
expectoration,  but  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  days,  with  a  rusty-- 
coloured,  very  adhesive  sputum  ;  the  respiration  is  frequent  and  short, 
rising  from  18  to  30  and  upwards. 

In  favourable  cases,  the  disease  may  decline  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  ;  more  frequently  it  is  protracted  to  teu  days  or  a  fortnight.  In 
unfavourable  cases  the  symptoms  increase  on  the  third  or  fourth  day ; 
the  respiration  becomes  more  and  more  frequent ;  the  sputa  of  a  deeper 
hue,  more  viscid,  and  often  streaked  with  blood ;  the  pulse  increases < 
in  frequency  and  feebleness ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  covered  with  a.; 
brown  fur;  the  skin  hot  and  pungent  to  the  touch ;  the  debility  ex-- 
treme;  delirium  and  coma  come  on,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the. 
typhous  state.    In  the  last  stage,  the  expectoration  ceases  to  be  viscid, . 
and  becomes  a  thin  reddish-brown  fluid;  the  dyspnoea  increases;  the 
pulse  is  small  and  fluttering ;  the  face  pale ;  the  lips  livid ;  the  skin 
covered  with  a  clammy  sweat;  there  is  an  increasing  rattle  in  the 
throat;  and  at  length  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  asphyxiated,  or  co-- 
matose.    Foetid  odour  of  the  breath,  and  putrid  sanious  expectoration,: 
announce  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  In  favourable  cases  the  symptoms  - 
gradually  subside,  and  the  sputa  become  less  viscid  and  more  abundant' 
and  of  a  purulent  or  muco-purulent  character. 

Local  Symptoms. — Dulness  over  the  inflamed  lung,  unless  it  lie  far 
from  the  surface ;  very  fine  crepitation ;  bronchial  breathing  and  bron-  • 
chophony,  with  increased  respiration  in  the  unaffected  portions.  Fine 
crepitation  is  the  first  indication  of  the  congestive  stage.    It  supersedes  ^ 
the  vesicular  murmur;  continues  to  be  heard  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then( 
gradually  decreases  till  it  is  inaudible  ;  and  it  is  now  that  the  bronchial 
breathing  and  bronchophony  are  most  marked.    If  the  inflammation 
subsides,  a  little  mucous  crepitation  begins  to  be  heard,  and  soon  in-  - 
creases  in  intensity  and  extent,  until  at  last  it  becomes  general,  the  < 
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bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony  meanwhile  decreasing,  and  at 
last  becoming  extinct.  The  inflamed  lung  is  again  permeated  by  air, 
and  the  expectoration  of  viscid,  rusty-coiouied  sputum  is  re-established, 
i\s  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  moist  sounds  give  place  to  the  natural 
vesicular  murmur,  which,  in  returning,  declares  that  the  lung  is  being 
restored  to  its  nonnal  condition,  Resonance  on  percussion  is  of  cour^^e 
established  pari  passu  with  the  recovery  of  the  lung.  If,  however, 
resolution  do  not  taive  place,  the  duluess,  tracheal  breathing,  and  bron- 
chophony become  very  marked  and  persistent,  and  there  is  complete 
absence  of  vocal  fremitis.  But  if  the  whole  of  one  luns  become  con- 
solidated,  tracheal  breathing  and  bronchophony  are  absent,  because  no 
air  can  be  drawn  into  it.  If  portions  of  the  hepatized  lung  suppurate, 
and  the  abscess  be  discharged,  the  physical  signs  of  a  cavity,  viz.,  pec- 
toriloquy, amphoric  breathing,  and  gurgling  (see  Phthisis)  will  be 
present.  The  parts  most  commonly  artected  are  the  lower  lobes  of  one 
or  both  lungs ;  and  the  local  symptoms  are  most  marked  at  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  chest. 

Varieties  and  Complications. — Pneumonia  is  a  frequent  con- 
comitant of  the  latter  stages  of  infectious  fevers,  of  erysipelas,  and 
pyaemia;  but  is  very  liable  to  be  overlooked.  Great  heat  of  the  chest, 
unusual  dyspnoea,  and  sudden  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  should 
lead  us  to  suspect  this  complication.  The  physical  signs  are  the  same 
as  in  idiopathic  pneumonia.  It  often  comes  on  during  the  deposition 
of  miliary  tubercle  in  the  lung,  constituting  tuhercvdar  pneumonia. 
It  attacks  patients  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis ;  and  is  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  bronchitis.  Its  most  common  combination  is  with 
pleurisy  (pleuro-pneumonia). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  first  stage,  sanguineous  congestion. 
The  lungs  are  gorged  with  blood,  but  still  float  in  water.  In  the 
second,  they  ai'e  in  a  state  of  red  hepatisation,  and  sink  in  water.  Ex- 
amined with  a  pocket  lens,  the  broken  surface  of  the  solidified  lung  has 
a  fine  gi-anular  appearance.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  yellow  hepa- 
tisation or  diffused  suppuration.  The  lung  tissue  is  soft  and  rotten, 
and  a  depression  made  with  the  finger  soon  fills  with  purulent  fluid. 

Causes. — Remote  and  predisposing.  Sanguineous  temperament, 
vigorous  and  plethoric  habit,  winter  and  spring  seasons,  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Great  debility  and  privation  in  the  poor  of 
large  towns. — Exciting.  The  common  causes  of  inflammation ;  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature,  violent  exercise  of  the  body;  congestion  occur- 
ring from  common  causes,  or  in  the  course  of  various  febrile  diseases  ; 
tubercular  deposits;  heart  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  adhesive,  rusty-coloured  sputa,  the  minute  crepi- 
tation, the  short,  quick,  silent  breathing,  and  the  physical  signs  just 
described,  pneumonia.  The  history  of  the  case  distinguishes  idiopathic 
pneumonia  from  typhus  fever  with  chest  complication. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  An  early  and  copious  mucous  expectora- 
tion, the  small  crepitation  changing  to  distinct  mucous  rale  ;  later  in 
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the  disease,  an  abundant  muco-purulent  expectoration,  with  return  of 
resonance  and  respiratory  murmur ;  haemorrhage  from  the  nose;  warm, 
equable,  and  free  diaphoresis  ;  diarrhoea  ;  inflammation  on  an  external 
part;  a  sediment  in  the  urine;  diminished  frequency  of  respiration 
(an  extremely  favourable  symptom)  ;  the  absence  of  complication ;  the 
disease  of  limited  extent. —  Unfavourable.  Violent  fever  with  delirium, 
or  typhous  symptoms  ;  no  expectoration,  or  the  expectorated  matter 
tinged  with  blood  of  a  dark  colour  or  black;  sudden  cessation  of  pain, 
followed  by  change  of  countenance,  and  a  sinking  or  irregularity  of  the 
pulse ;  increasing  frequency  of  respiration  ;  a  previously  broken  con- 
stitution ;  the  disease  extending  to  the  whole  lung  or  to  both  lungs ; 
occurring  in  very  young  children,  in  the  weak,  or  the  aged. 

Treatment. — Will  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  disease.  During  the 
first  or  congestive  stage,  and  in  plethoric  and  vigorous  subjects,  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  the  bleeding  to  be  followed  by  a  brisk 
apeiient,  and  by  tartarized  antimony,  in  half-grain  doses,  at  intervals 
of  one  or  two  hours.  The  quantity  may  be  increased  to  a  grain,  or 
even  more,  and  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  calomel.  Half 
a  grain  of  tartar- emetic,  with  two  of  calomel,  may  be  given  every  one 
or  two  hours,  and  mercurial  ointment  should  meanwhile  be  rubbed 
into  the  arm-pits  and  groins  until  the  gums  are  aifected.  This  treat- 
ment, proportioned  to  the  age,  may  also  be  employed  in  the  pneumonia 
of  infants.  In  less  vigorous  subjects,  local  depletion  by  leeches  or 
cupping  will  suffice,  and  in  weakly  persons,  counter-irritants,  without 
abstraction  of  blood.  As  a  general  rule,  bleeding  is  contra-indicated  in 
the  inhabitants  of  lai'ge  towns,  and  still  more  in  persons  addicted  to 
intemperance,  who  require  a  stimulant  plan  of  treatment  from  the  first. 
(A  table-spoonful  of  the  liq.  ammonias  acetatis  every  three  or  four  hours.) 

In  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  hepatisation,  blisters  will  be  required, 
and  calomel  and  opium  should  be  given  frequently,  so  as  to  afiect  the 
gums.  If,  however,  there  be  high  fever,  tartar-emetic  may  still  be 
continued  in  combination  with  the  calomel;  but  if  typhous  symptoms 
have  already  supervened,  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia  and  brandy,  are 
called  for. 

Li  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  suppuration  or  gangiene,  stimulants 
such  as  ammonia,  aether,  and  wine,  must  be  freely  given.  Quinine 
and  the  mineral  acids  are  the  appiopiiate  remedies  for  this  condition. 

The  foregoing  remedies  must  be  employed,  with  due  regard  to  the 
severity  of  the  local  disease,  as  well  as  of  the  general  symptoms.  When 
bleeding  is  employed,  its  efiects  should  be  carefully  watched.  Debility, 
in  the  absence  of  marked  typhous  symptoms,  does  not  contra- indicate 
it;  and  if  the  pulse  rise  under  its  use,  it  may  be  repeated.  The  diet 
must  be  fluid  or  pultaceous,  and  nourishing,  but  not  stimulating.  The 
patient's  room  should  be  of  a  moderate  and  equable  temperature  (about 
60°) ;  the  head  should  be  raised  as  much  as  the  patient's  strength  will 
allow,  and  the  postuie  changed  from  time  to  time. 

In  chronic  pneumonia  following  the  acute  form,  a  course  of  mercury 
so  as  slightly  to  atiect  the  system,  counter-irrit^ition,  the  iodide  of 
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potassium  with  decoction  of  bark,  with  change  of  air,  regular  exercise, 
and  temperate  diet,  may  be  resorted  to.  The  patient  must  be  closely- 
watched,  and  the  chest  examined  from  time  to  time. 


GANGR.ENA  PULMONUM— GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Symptoms. — Extreme  prostration  of  strength ;  a  frequent,  feeble 
pulse ;  expectoration  of  dingy-green  sputa,  mixed  with  blood,  and  of  a 
peculiarly  offensive  odour ;  mucous  rales  and  gurgling ;  marked 
typhous  symptoms  ;  and  death  from  exhaustion. 

Causes. — Pneumonia  occurring  in  extremely  feeble  constitutions. 
Pulmonary  apoplexy  occasioned  by  pressure  on  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Diagnosis. — The  pre-existence  of  inflammation,  and  the  peculiar 
colour  and  offensive  odoui*  of  the  sputa. 

Prognosis. — Highly  unfavourable,  especially  when  the  disease  in- 
volves a  large  portion  of  the  lungs.  About  an  eighth  of  the  cases 
tei-minate  favourably. 

Treatment. — 'Strong  stimulants  and  opium  in  full  doses.  (R 
Ammon.  carb.  gr.  x ;  Tinct.  Opii  TY\_  xx  to  xxx.)  The  effect  of  the 
ojDium  must  be  carefully  watclied.  A  liberal  allowance  of  wine  or 
spirits,  and  a  nutritious  diet.  The  chlorine  gargle  and  mixture  as  re- 
commended in  Scarlatina.    Inhalations  of  tar- water. 


HiEMOPTYSIS— SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

Symptoms. — General.  Spitting  of  blood  is  often  preceded  by  a  sense 
of  weight  and  oppression  in  the  chest,  or  of  uneasiness  in  some  one  spot, 
with  slight  febrile  symptoms,  a  frequent,  sharp,  and  compressible  pulse, 
some  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a  dry  tickling  cough.  In  some  cases 
the  mouth  constantly  tills  with  blood,  without  cough  or  irritation  of 
the  throat ;  but  in  other  cases  the  blood  is  brought  up  alone,  or  mixed 
with  mucus,  after  long  fits  of  coughing.  The  patient  usually  com- 
plains of  a  salt  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Local. — In  some  cases  the  chest  affords  the  natural  sound  on  per- 
cussion, and  there  is  slight  mucous  rale  ;  in  others  there  is  dulness  on 
percussion  over  a  limited  spot,  surrounded  by  fine  crepitation.  In  the 
first  class,  the  hjemorrhage  is  from  the  bronchial  tubes  (bronchial 
hsemori-hage)  ;  in  the  second,  blood  is  eflfused  into  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  (pulmonary  apoplexy).  In  a  third  class  of  cases  the  spitting  of 
blood  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  confirmed  phthisis  with  the  stethoscopic 
signs  of  a  cavity. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  A  certain  age — from  the  period  of  puberty 
to  the  foi'ty-fifth  year;  sanguineous  temperament;  plethora;  narrow 
conformation  of  the  chest ;  previous  attacks  of  the  same  disease. — 
Exciting.    Excessive  heat  ;  violent  exercise  ;   tlie  lifting  of  heavy 
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weights ;  inordinate  exertion  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  as  in  public 
speaking,  singing,  &c. ;  external  violence. 

The  most  common  cause  of  hajmoptysis  is  the  existence  of  tubercular 
deposit  in  the  lungs,  the  haemoptysis  in  some  case^  preceding,  in  others 
following,  the  deposit.  The  next  in  point  of  freq^uency  is  vicai-ioas 
haemoptysis,  the  consequence  of  amenorrhcea.  Less  frequent  still  is 
haemoptysis  dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart,  or  rupture  of  an  aneurism. 
Least  frequent  of  all  is  haemon-hage,  caused  by  plastic  bronchitis. 
Haemoptysis  may  occur  in  congestion  of  the  lungs,  however  produced,  as 
in  pneumonia ;  in  the  fit  of  congestive  asthma ;  and  with  hasmorrhage 
from  other  organs,  in  purpura  haemorrhagica,  and  purpura  nautica. 

Diagnosis. — The  blood  is  brought  up  by  coughing,  in  small  quan- 
tities, or  mouthfuls  at  a  time,  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and  preceded  by,  or 
mixed  with,  a  little  frothy  mucus.  An  abundant  discharge  of  florid 
blood  leads  direct  to  the  inference  that  the  haemorrhage  comes  from  the 
lungs,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  an  artery  communicating  with 
the  air- passages. 

From  hcematemesis. — The  blood  thrown  up  in  haematemesis  is  usually 
in  much  larger  quantity,  of  a  darker  colour,  more  grumous,  mLxed  with 
food,  and  usually  unattended  with  cough.  From  hwmorrhage  from 
the  nose,  fauces,  or  gums. — By  the  negative  result  of  a  ceu'eful  exami- 
nation of  those  parts,  and  the  history  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  generally  favourable,  when  the 
haemorrhage  is  not  sudden  and  abundant ;  when  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
menses  in  amenorrhcea ;  or,  in  most  other  cases,  in  both  sexes,  its 
occurrence  justifies  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  tubercles :  and  in  their 
ascertained  absence  of  disease  of  the  heart,  is  preceded  or  followed  by 
the  expectoration  of  solid  exsudations  from  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  remove  congestion.  IL  To  keep 
the  circulation  quiet.    IIL  To  contract  the  relaxed  vessels. 

I.  The  first  indication  is  best  fulfilled  by  bleeding  firom  the  arm. 
The  circumstances  which  justify  the  adoption  of  this  remedy  are 
plethora,  a  full,  frequent,  and  jerking  pulse,  great  dyspnoea,  a  flushed 
countenance,  and  abundant  haemorrhage.  When  the  countenance  and 
skin  are  pale,  the  pulse  small  and  weak,  and  the  respiration  little 
affected,  bleeding  is  not  required.  Bleeding  is  also  contra-indicated  in 
phthisical  haemoptysis.  Cupping  may  be  substituted  for  general  bleed- 
ing when  the  larger  abstraction  of  blood  is  unnecessary. 

II.  Low  diet,  perfect  repose,  fi  esh  cool  air,  cold  liquids,  or  ice  held  in 
the  mouth,  with  gentle  aperients,  fulfil  the  second  indication.  The 
head  of  the  patient  should  be  raised,  and  he  should  avoid  talking.  If 
after  bleeding  there  be  still  some  febrile  action,  tartar-emetic,  in  doses 
of  one-eighth  to  one-tbui  th  of  a  grain,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

III.  After  congestion  or  febrile  symptoms  have  been  removed,  or  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  from  the  first  no  congestion  or  fever,  the 
third  indication  will  be  fulfilled  by  remedies  belonging  to  the  class  of 
astrint^ents.  (Form.  163,  175.)  Digitalis,  veratrum  viride,  and  gallic 
apid  are  serviceable  remedies.    (Form.  173,  212,  213.) 
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PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS— PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

Definition. — Tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs,  giving  rise,  sooner 
or  later,  to  suppui'ation  and  hectic  fever. 

Symptoms. — General.  The  disease  usually  begms  with  a  short  dry- 
cough,  on  first  rising  in  the  morning,  and  so  slight  as  to  become  habitual 
before  it  excites  attention.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  slight 
dyspnoea,  increased  on  exertion,  and  the  patient  generally  loses  flesh,  is 
soon  fatigued,  and  easUy  thrown  into  a  persph-ation  ;  or  he  complains 
of  unusual  chilliness.  Slight  dyspepsia,  diarrhcea,  frontal  headache,  and 
a  small,  frequent,  quick  pulse,  aie  also  among  the  early  symptoms  ;  and, 
on  inquLiy,  we  often  learn  that  the  patient  foimerly  spat  blood. 

These  early  symptoms  are  often  disregarded,  or  misinterpreted  ;  so 
that  the  disease  appears  to  begin  suddenly  with  profuse  haemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  with  pneumonia,  or  with  bronchitis. 

When  the  disease  sets  in  in  either  of  these  ways,  it  sometimes  destroys 
life  in  three  or  four  weeks  (Acute  Phthisis).  But  iu  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  chronic ;  and  after  the  symptoms  above  described  have 
continued  for  several  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  in  consequence  of 
a  cold,  or  some  trivial  exciting  cause,  the  cough  becomes  more  constant 
and  troublesome,  and  is  attended  by  expectoration,  at  first  of  a  frothy 
mucus,  afterwards  of  a  more  viscid  and  opaque  sputum,  often  mixed 
with  small  round  particles  of  tubercular  matter,  with  pus,  or  with 
streaks  of  blood ;  or  well  marked  htemoptysis  occurs.  The  dyspnoea 
increases,  there  are  shooting  pains  in  the  ciiest,  or  cutaneous  tenderncis, 
and  in  many  cases  a  peculiar  hoarseness  of  the  voice. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  become  more  urgent, 
the  expectoration  more  abundant,  the  emaciation  and  weakness  more 
considerable,  the  pulse  more  frequent ;  there  are  chills  at  noon  or  in  the 
afternoon :  the  face  flushes  towards  evening ;  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  ai-e  burning  hot ;  in  a  word,  hectic  fever  sets 
in,  followed  towards  morning  by  profuse  perspiration.  The  urine  is 
high-coloured,  and  deposits  a  pink  sediment.  The  tongue,  from  being 
white,  is  now  preternaturally  clean  and  red,  and  the  appetite  often 
improves.  Profuse  diarrhoea,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  colliquative 
sweats,  extreme  emaciation,  shedding  of  the  hair,  oedema  of  the  legs, 
aphtha  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  hectic  fever  in  its  mo<t  marked  form, 
and  a  very  feeble,  rapid,  and  often  irregular  pulse,  usher  in  the  fatal 
termination.  In  some  cases  the  patient  dies  suffocated,  having  escaped 
many  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms.  In  other  instances  delirium, 
and  other  indications  of  tubercular  meningitis,  precede  the  fatal  event  by 
some  weeks.  The  appetite  and  spirits  often  remain  good  to  the  last; 
and  the  patient  flatters  himself  witti  the  liopes  of  speedy  recovery,  and 
is  forming  distant  projects  of  interest  or  amusement,  wiien  death  puts  a 
period  to  his  existence. 

Local  Symptoms. — In  the  incipient  stage,  before  suppuration  sets  in, 
dulness  on  percussion  over  the  clavicles  and  in  tlie  supra  and  infra 
clavicular  regions,  but  generally  greater  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
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side.  Similar  dulness  between  the  scapula.  The  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  in  some  instances,  is  obviously  contracted,  the  clavicles  being  very 
prominent,  the  supra-clavicular  regions  deeply  hollowed,  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  ciiest  flattened,  and  the  shoulders  thrust  forward. 
The  respiratory  movements  are  diminished.  The  stethoscopic  indica- 
tijns  ai-e  a  roughness  in  the  respiratory  murmur;  a  prolonged  expiratory 
sound ;  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony,  heard  more  distinctly 
on  one  side,  and  most  to  be  depended  on  as  a  sign  of  incipient  phthisis 
when  heard  towards  the  point  of  the  shoulder ;  mucous  crepitation ; 
increased  resonance  of  the  voice  ;  in  some  cases,  extremely  indistinct 
respiratoi  y  murmur ;  puerile  respiration  in  the  sound  parts  of  the  lungs. 
The  heart  sounds  are  peculiarly  distinct  over  the  whole  chest. 

In  confirmed  phthisis,  one  or  more  of  the  following  physical  signs  are 
superadded  to  the  foregoing; — coarse  crepitation  ;  more  decided  bubbling 
sound  or  click,  which  is  most  distinctly  heard  when  the  patient  coughs 
or  takes  a  full  inspiration  ;  cavernous  rhonchus  ;  cavernous  respii-ation  ; 
pectoriloquy;  amphoric  resonance ;  metallic  tinkling  ;  distinct  gui'gling 
when  the  patient  coughs  ;  and,  in  rare  cases,  equally  distinct  sound  of 
fluid  in  motion  on  succussion  ;  the  cracked-metal  sound,  on  sharp  per- 
cussion. The  situation  in  which  these  sounds  occur,  and  the  limited 
sjDace  which  they  occupy,  will  generally  serve  to  distinguish  phthisis 
from  other  conditions  of  lung  productive  of  tlie  same  or  similar  sounds. 

The  sputa  are  at  first  fiothy,  as  in  bronchitis ;  then  mucous,  then 
flocculent,  resembling  "  irregular  balls  of  flock  or  wool,  of  a  yellow  or 
gi'eenish  colour,  sinking  and  breaking  down  in  water ;"  and  lastly 
purulent,  often  sinking  in  water,  and  sometimes  containing  particles  of 
clotted  matter,  like  softened  cheese.    The  sputa  are  often  streaked  or  • 
spotted  with  blood ;  sometimes  they  are  discharged  in  the  masses, . 
designated    "  nummular  sputa,"    which  the   patient   compares   to  ■ 
"  oystei  s."    In  rare  instances,  distinct  portions  of  pulmonary  tissue  are 
spit  up,  having  under  tlie  microscope  the  appearance  depicted  in  Fig,  48,  , 
p.  199,  and  still  less  frequently  cretaceous  or  earthy  matter.  The 
frothy  and  mucous  expectoration  attend  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  the 
flocculent  and  purulent  the  more  advanced.    Hemoptysis  may  occur 
both  in  the  early  and  in  the  advanced  stages. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  lungs,  tubercular  matter,  as  miliary 
tubercles  or  granulations  scattered  through  tlie  lungs ;  or  as  opaque 
yellowish-white  or  cheesy  masses  infiltrated  into  their  texture.  Cavities 
of  various  size  and  shape,  sometimes  found  in  every  part  of  the  lung, 
but  generally  confined  to  the  upper  lobes,  larger  and  more  numerous  on 
the  rio-ht  than  on  the  left  side.  The  liver  enlarged,  and  changed  in 
appearance  and  consistence  (the  ftitty  or  nutmeg  liver).  Tubercular 
deposits  in  various  organs  of  the  body.  Tubercular  ulcerations  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  intestines  (see  partial  enteritis).  Of  Louis'  cases, 
ulceration  of  the  larynx  occurred  in  i,  of  the  trachea  in  \,  of  the  intes- 
tines in  A.  Tubercle  is  originally  a  cellular  formation,  the  constituent 
cells  beiuo-  imperfectly  developed ;  many  are  little  more  than  mere 
nuclei,  and  the  largest  are  rather  smaller  than  pus  corpuscles.  Virchow 
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shows  that  the  tubercle  corpuscles,  like  those  of  pus,  are  developed 
from  the  corpuscles  of  tlie  connective  tissue.  As  long  as  the  cells  remain 
unaltered,  the  tubercle  retains  its  grey  semi-transparent  appearance, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  become  disintegrated  into  fatty  granular  debris, 


Fig.  66. 


and  the  tubercle  is  changed  into  a  yellowish  cheesy  mass.  Fig.  66  shows 
the  whole  succession  of  transitions  from  (a)  the  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles, up  to  the  production  by  the  division  and  multiplication  of  their 
nuclei,  of  the  tubercle  corpuscles  (6).  These  in  the  centre  of  the  tuber- 
cular mass  ai'e  undergoing  disintegration  into  cheesy  matter  (Virchow). 

Complications. — Bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy,  followed  by 
adhesions  or  by  pneumothorax.  Ulceration  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
Disease  of  the  liver ;  peritonitis  ;  oedema  of  the  ankles,  anasarca,  ascites  ; 
ulceration  of  the  intestines  ;  fistula  in  ano  ;  mania. 

Duration. — Average  about  two  years.  In  acute  cases,  from  a  few 
months  to  one  or  two  years.  In  very  acute  cases,  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  In  chronic  cases,  death  often  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  after  repeated  attacks  of  haemoptysis. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Hereditary  predisposition  (in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases)  ;  the  scrofulous  diathesis  ;  adult  age.  The  male 
sex.  A  particular  formation  of  the  body,  marked  by  a  long  neck,  pro- 
minent shoulders,  narrow  or  deformed  chest,  long  slender  fingers,  with 
filbert  nails,  l  egular,  white  teeth,  and  gums  with  a  deep  red  margin ; 
thin  upper  lip;  a  fine  clear  skin,  delicate  complexion,  fine  hair; 
debility.  Dr.  Buchanan's  recent  laborious  lesearches  have  elicited  the 
important  and  comprehensive  fact,  that  "  wetness  of  the  soil  is  a  cause 
of  phthisis  to  the  population  livinr/  upon  it." — Exciting.  Foregone 
attacks  of  pneumonia,  catarrh,  asthma,  scrofula,  syphilis,  variola, 
rubeola.  The  dust  to  which  certain  artificers  are  exposed,  as  needle- 
pointers,  stone-cutters,  pearl-button  makeis,  millers,  &c.  Irritating 
fumes. 

Mortality.— The  disease  is  fatal  (but  often  after  several  attacks) 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.    It  destroys  about  a  ninth  part  of  the 
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English  population,  and  about  a  fifth  of  those  who  attain  the  adult  age. 
In  the  metropolis  it  causes  about  a  seventh  of  the  deaths  at  all  ages, 
and  about  a  fourth  of  those  of  adults.  The  old  bills  of  mortality  show 
a  like  jDroportiou  of  deaths  among  adults. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  taken  together  render 
the  diagnosis  of  confirmed  phthisis  easy,  but  it  is  often  difficult  in  the 
incipient  stage,  in  cases  of  extensive  miliary  deposit  without  suppura- 
tion, and  when  complicated  with  other  chest  affections.  The  following 
observations  may  facilitate  the  diagnosis.  The  first  onset  of  phthisis 
is  marked  by  very  slight  and  very  variable  symptoms,  such  as  debility ; 
debility  and  slight  emaciation ;  perspiration  on  slight  exertion ; 
dyspepsia;  diarrhoea;  slight  hsemoptysis  ;  hacking  cough,  with  scanty 
mucous  expectoration  in  the  morning ;  palpitation.  A  few  well-directed 
inquiries  will  generally  bring  to  light  some  additional  symptom.  In  all 
obscure  cases,  the  character  of  the  pulse  specially  deserves  attention,  as 
it  affords  indications  quite  as  valuable  as  those  obtained  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  chest.  When  the  disease  is  advanced  it  is  most  hable  to  be 
confounded  with  bronchorrhoea,  Avith  dilated  bronchi  (see  Bronchitis), 
and  with  suppuration  of  the  lung  after  pneumonia.  From  tlie  latter  it 
wiU  be  distinguished  by  the  previous  history,  and  by  the  character  of 
the  sputum. 

The  Pulse  in  some  cases  excites  suspicion,  in  others  confirms  it,  by 
1,  increased  frequency  ;  2,  diminished  volume ;  3,  increased  quickness 
or  sharpness ;  or  4,  by  all  three  combined. 

1.  In  five  cases  out  of  six  tlie  number  of  the  pulse  exceeds  the  highest 
number  (92)  observed  in  apparently  healthy  males  of  the  same  mean 
age ;  while  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  exceeds  the  average. 
Sometimes  this  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  accompanies  the  first 
feelings  of  indisposition,  and  continues  throughout  the  disease.  I  have 
known  it  as  high  as  140,  where  debility  was  the  only  marked  symptom. 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  do  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in  which  the 
pulse  is  even  less  frequent  than  the  average  in  health.  [Jan.  1853. — 
P.D.,  aged  34,  a  policeman.  When  24  years  old  he  had  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  (?),  which  confined  him  to  bed  for  six  weeks.  During  the 
attack  he  spat  half  a  pint  of  blood  mixed  with  yellow  sputa,  for  several 
days  in  succession.  When  26  years  of  age,  he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy, 
for  which  he  was  bled.  During  the  two  years  that  he  has  been  in  the 
police  force  he  has  always  had  a  cough,  and  when  aged  33,  again  spat 
a  little  blood.  Spits  large  quantities  of  yellow  sputa,  but  no  blood  at 
present.  There  is  dulness  on  percussion  above  and  below  both  cla- 
vicles, with  cavernous  respiration,  incieased  expiratoiy  murmur,  and 
pectoriloquy  above  the  right  clavicle ;  increased  expiratory  murmur 
and  slight  crepitus  about  the  left  clavicle.  Pulse,  standing,  64.  He 
is  still  able  to  follow  his  employment.  August,  1853. — External  ap- 
pearance and  symptoms  little  changed,  but  the  pulse  now  above  100, 
in  the  same  posture.  June,  1858. — Still  in  delicate  health,  but  follow- 
ing his  employment  as  a  beadle.]— 2,  The  diminished  volume  of  the 
pulse  is  an  almost  constant  character,  and  is  present  even  in  such  excep- 
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tional  cases  as  the  above. — 3.  The  quickness  of  tlie  pulse— that  is 
to  say,  the  piomptitude  with  which  each  sepai-ate  pulse  rises  beneath 
the  fino-er — is  also  even  more  constant  than  the  increased  frequency-, 
and  may  exist  with  a  pulse  of  70.    The  pulse  of  health  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this,  rising  slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  deliberately,  beneath  the 
finger  ;  so  also  is  the  infrequent  pulse  of  mere  debility.    To  quickness 
is  superadded  smallness  of  pulse  in  phthisis,  whilst  the  pulse  in  health 
is  of  moderate  fulness. — 4.  The  combination  of  the  three  characters  of 
pulse— the  frequency,  the  smallness,  and  the  quickness — should  always 
lead  to  an  examination  of  the  chest;  but  the  small  quick  pulse  alone  is 
sufficient  ground  of  suspicion.    These  observations  apply  only  to  men, 
as  the  characters  here  pointed  out  form  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
the  male  pulse  both  in  health  and  disease ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pulse  of  the  female,  even  in  health,  possesses  these  three  characters  in 
a  marked  degree,  and  assumes  them  in  most  functional  and  in  many 
organic  diseases.    A  small,  quick,  and  frequent  pulse  is,  therefore,  less 
indicative  of  consumption  in  women  than  in  men.    The  slight  effect 
produced  by  a  change  from  the  erect  to  the  sitting  posture  will  also 
assist  the  diagnosis  in  the  male,  by  distinguishing  the  debility  of 
phthisis  from  simple  debility  due  to  other  causes.    Whenever,  then,  a 
man  presents  himself  for  advice,  complaining  of  debility,  or  of  other 
obscure  synaptoms  of  phthisis,  or  even  of  symptoms  proper  to  func- 
tional diseases  of  other  organs,  and  is  at  the  same  time  obviously  free 
from  acute  disease,  the  pulse  should  be  examined,  and  if,  after  allowing 
the  patient's  agitation  to  subside,  it  is  either  very  snniall  and  frequent, 
or  very  small  and  quick,  or  if  it  combine  the  characters  of  increased 
frequency,  smallness,  and  quickness,  the  chest  should  be  examined, 
and  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  physical  signs  will  justify  the 
suspicion  raised  by  the  pulse.    In  examining  persons  offering  them- 
selves for  assurance,  the  state  of  the  pulse  should  be  particularly 
attended  to.    It  may  be  well  to  observe  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
quickness  of  the  pulse  (the  promptitude  with  which  each  beat  is  per- 
formed usually  seems  much  less  frequent  than  it  is),  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  always  counted  by  the  watch.  (G.) 

Headache. — A  dull,  persistent  pain  in  the  forehead  and  over  the 
eyes  has  often  led  me  to  examine  the  chest,  and  in  most  instances  with 
the  result  of  confirming  my  suspicions.  (G.) 

Palpitation. — This  too  may  be  the  very  first  symptom  to  engage  the 
patient's  attention.  (G.) 

Prognosis. —  Unfavourable,  as  to  the  ultimate  event,  but  guarded 
as  to  that  of  an  existing  attack,  for  the  patient  may  survive  three, 
four,  or  more  severe  attacks.  An  existing  attack  is  likely  to  terminate 
fatally  when  there  is  a  high  degree  of  hectic  fever ;  great  frequency  of 
pulse  and  respiration  ;  gi-eat  emaciation  and  debility ;  a  morbidly- 
clean  or  fiery-red  tongue ;  fixed  pain  in  the  chest ;  colliquative  sweats 
or  diarrhoea ;  profuse  purulent  expectoration  ;  (edema  of  the  legs ; 
aphthae;  and  stethoscopic  indications  of  extensive  and  advanced  disease, 
or  of  the  supeiwention  of  pneumonia  or  pleuritis. 
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There  is  a  better  prospect  of  a  favourable  result  to  an  existing  attack 
when  the  disease  is  limited  in  extent,  and  not  traceable  to  liereditary 
predisposition  ;  wlien  there  is  little  loss  of  strength  and  flesh  ;  when  the 
pulse  and  respiration  are  little  increased  in  Irequencj  ;  when  there  are 
no  uight -sweats,  no  diarrhoea,  and  no  complications,  .  When  the  disease 
is  very  limited,  ultimate  recovery  is  a  possible,  though  very  raie, 
event;  and  every  experienced  physician  has  met  with  a  few  cases  in 
which  men  who  had  every  symptom  of  consumption  in  early  manhood 
have  attained  advanced  age.  In  females,  the  fiist  attack  is  more  gene- 
rally fatal  than  in  males. 

Pneumonia  in  the  young  or  middle-aged  adult,  not  yielding  to  treat- 
ment, and  accompanied  by  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  is  probably 
due  to  tubercular  deposit.  Bronchitis  also,  occuiTing  at  the  same 
periods  of  life,  and  characteiised  by  similar  features,  is  probably  due  to 
miliary  deposits  occupying  tlie  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of,  both  lungs. 

Treatment. — I.  Of  incipient  phthisis.    II.  Of  coufii-med  phthisis. 

I.  In  incipient  phthisis,  the  indications  are — (a)  To  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  tubercular  matter;  (6)  To  prevent  or  subdue  local 
inflammation  ;  (c)  To  improve  the  general  health. 

(a.)  With  a  view  to  promote  the  absorption  of  tubercle,  iodide  of 
potassium  or  of  iron  may  be  prescribed.  Iodine  may  also  be  Inhaled 
with  the  steam  of  warm  water. 

(6.)  Local  inflammation  may  be  prevented  by  guarding  against  cold 
and  all  causes  that  excite  the  circulation.  Warm  clothing ;  the  avoid-  • 
ance  of  wet  and  cold  ;  and  due  attention  to  the  secretions,  will  fultil  the  ■ 
first  part  of  this  indication.  Inflammation  may  be  subdued  by  leeches  • 
applied  occasionally  over  the  site  of  the  painful  spot;  by  counter-irri- - 
tants  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest,  of  which  croton  liniment  and  I 
tartar-emetic  ointment  are  the  best. 

(c.)  The  general  health  may  be  improved  by  proper  exercise,  whole-  • 
some  diet,  regular  habits,  pure  air,  change  of  air,  especially  to  the  sea-  • 
side,  sea  voyages,  cold  sponging  followed  by  friction  every  morning. . 
Chalybeate  tonics.   Iodide  of  iron.   Cod-liver  oil  if  there  be  emaciation. . 

II.  In  confirmed  phthisis — that  is  to  say,  where  suppuration  has ; 
already  taken  place — the  indications  are — (a)  To  facilitate  expectora-- 
tion ;  (6)  To  subdue  local  inflammation  ;  (c)  To  mitigate  distressing : 
symptoms ;  (d)  To  support  the  patient's  streugtli. 

(a.)  The  trrst  indication  is  I'ulHlled  by  emetics.  When  the  patient's  • 
strength  is  little  impaired,  and  the  expectoration  is  abundant,  they  may  • 
be  given  with  the  best  effect.  A  scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  ' 
taken  on  first  rising  in  the  morning,  every  day,  or  on  alternate  days, . 
or  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient, , 
and  be  followed  up  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  warm  water  or  warm  i 
camomile  tea. 

I  am  inclined  to  restrict  tlie  use  of  emetics  to  those  cases  in  which  i 
there  is  abundant  expectoration.  In  incipient  phthisis,  attended  with  a » 
dry  cough,  or  scanty  expectoration,  emetics  are  as  useless  as  they  might: 
d priori  be  expected  to  be.  (G.) 
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(6.)  Local  inflammation  must  be  combated  as  before  indicated. 

(c.)  The  most  distressing  symptoms  are  night-sweats,  coughs,  febrile 
flushes,  palpitations,  siclcness,  diarrhoea,  and  haemoptysis.  The  palpi- 
tation may  be  relieved  by  digitalis,  in  doses  of  fiom  x  to  xx  drops  of 
the  tincture ;  the  cough,  by  smaU  doses  of  opium,  compound  squill 
pill,  in  combination  with  the  extract  of  conium,  or  by  small  and  re- 
peated doses  of  the  more  powerful  sedatives.  Of  these  the  best  is 
extract  of  stramonium,  in  the  dose  of  the  sixth  of  a  grain  made  into 
the  form  of  lozenge  with  extract  of  liquorice,  and  sucked  fi-equently  in 
the  course  of  the  day  and  night  when  the  cough  is  most  urgent.  A 
linctus  containing  chloroform  and  hydrocyanic  acid  may  also  be  given 
with  advantage.  The  febrile  flushes  are  relieved  by  tepid  sponging  and 
cooling  drinks.  The  night-sweats  often  subside  under  the  use  of  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  dose  of  twenty  di'ops.  This  may  be  com- 
bined, when  there  is  much  restlessness,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
morphia.  The  distressing  sickness  which  sometimes  accompanies 
phthisis  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  bismuth  (Form. 
85),  with  a  bland  farinaceous  diet.  Diarrhoea  commonly  subsides  by 
strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  prohibition  of  every  form  of  solid 
food.  If  it  be  caused  by  ulceration,  the  treatment  recommended  under 
partial  enteritis  must  be  adopted.  In  haemoptysis,  the  dilute  mineral 
acids  (Form.  163),  or,  if  these  fail,  Form.  173,  175,  213. 

(d.)  The  patient's  strength  is  best  supported  by  nourishing  and 
unstimulating  diet.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  however,  stimu- 
lants, such  as  wine  and  ammonia,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

_  Remedies. — Neat's-foot  oil.  Glycerine.  Cod-liver,  or  neat's-foot 
oil  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  chest,  when  the  stomach  rejects  them. 
The  inhalation  of  oxygen,  iodine,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  hydro-carbon,  and 
the  vapours  of  tar.    Alcohol.    Naphtha.    The  Iceland  or  Irish  moss. 

In  incipient  phthisis,  a  sea  voyage,  or  a  change  of  air  and  scene,  or  a 
change  from  a  low  damp  spot  to  a  dry  bracing  air,  prove  as  useful  as 
to  other  persons  whose  health  is  impaired  from  whatever  cause.  This 
is  probably  the  extent  to  which  change  of  climate  is  beneficial  in  the 
early  stage  of  phthisis.  As,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  the 
East  Indies,  there  is  among  our  troops,  as  well  as  among  the  natives,  a 
comparative  immunity  from  consumption,  a  residence  in  that  climate 
may  be  reasonably  recommended,  both  to  persons  labouring  under  the 
incipient  disease,  and  to  families  deeply  tainted  with  scrofula.  The 
places  now  usually  recommended  have  not  this  probability  in  their 
tavour,  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  change  is  on  a  level  with 
that  in  favour  of  tar-water,  naphtha,  frictions  to  the  spine,  or  dry- 
cupping  to  the  chest.  The  fact  is,  that  everything  that  has  ever  been 
recommended,  however  trivial,  has  seemed  to' effect  a  cure  of  consump- 
tion, simply  because  patients  suffering  from  it  do  continually  recover 
irom  existing  attacks,  and  in  rare  instances  regain  perfect  health,  though 
iJcnt  up  in  towns,  breathing  the  Ibul  air  of  crowded  workshops,  living 
111  unhealthy  habitations,  and  surrounded  by  every  unwholesome  influ- 
ence; exposed,  in  a  word,  to  the  continued  action  of  the  predisposing 
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and  exciting  caii?es  of  the  disease  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nianv 
cases,  stated  to  he  phthisis,  are  merely  sympathetic  functional  disorders 
of  the  lungs,  or  real  diseases  of  the  lungs  of  a  non-tubercular  origin. 
To  recommend  a  change  of  climate  in  advanced  stages  of  consumption 
is  both  unwise  and  cruel.  But  in  incipient  cases,  a  change  may  be 
fairly  recommended,  if  it  do  not  entail  great  inconvenience ;  for  it  is 
always  a  choice  of  evils,  which  ought  to  be  fairly  stated.  The  benefit 
is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  great  inconvenience  or  a  large  pecu- 
niary sacrifice,  (G.) 

Prophylaxis. — Persons  who  have  an  hereditary  predisposition  to 
phthisis,  and  those  who  have  habitually  delicate  health,  require  un- 
usually careful  management.  During  childhood,  nourishing  and  whole- 
some food,  proper  exercise,  warm  clothing,  pure  air  within  doors,  both  in 
day  and  sleeping-rooms,  moderate  application  of  the  mind,  and  careful 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  are  necessary.  During  youth  and 
manhood  such  exercises  as  tend  to  expand  the  chest,  especially  fencing 
and  military  drill  for  men,  and  archery  for  women ;  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  especially  horse  exercise ;  the  cold  sponge  with  bath  every 
morning,  followed  by  friction  ;  the  moderate  employment  of  the  voice 
in  singing  or  reading  aloud ;  and  careful  avoidance  of  all  excesses, 
bodily  or  mental,  should  be  insisted  on.  All  unwholesome  employ- 
ments and  all  sedentary  occupations  should  be  avoided.  Residence  in 
a  dry  waim  climate,  such  as  Undercliff,  Torquay,  Hastings,  Cork, 
Madeira,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  south  of  France,  or  Italy, 
Algiers,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Australia.  Astringent  chalybeate  tonics. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

Pleuritis     .     .     .    Inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
HydrothORAX    .     ,     Water  in  the  chest. 
Pneumothorax  .     .    Air  in  the  chest. 

PLEURITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PLEURA. 
Varieties. — 1.  Acute.  2.  Chronic. 

1.  ACUTE  pleurisy. 

Symptoms. — General.  After  rigors,  and  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  chest,  which  in  a  few  hours 
becomes  acute  pain,  referred  to  the  side,  about  the  level  of  the  nipple, 
thence  shooting  to  the  sternum,  clavicle,  and  arm-pit,  and  in  rare  cases 
over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side.  There  is  a  shoi  t  dry  cough, 
unless  the  disease  be  complicated  with  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or 
phthisis:  in  which  case,  the  patient  expectorates  sputa  characteristic 
of  those  diseases.  The  countenance  is  expressive  of  anxiety ;  the 
breathing  is  short  and  catching,  and  perfoi-med  chiefly  by  the  abdo- 
men •  the  pain  is  increased  by  deep  inspiration,  by  the  act  of  coughing, 
or  by  lying  on  the  affected  side.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  hard,  and  con- 
tracted vibrating  under  the  finger  like  the  tense  string  of  a  musical  iu- 
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strument.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  fur  ;  the  urine  is  scanty 
and  high-coloured  ;  the  skin  hot,  and  the  cheeks  Hushed. 

Sometimes  severe  and  extensive  pleurisy  occui-s  without  these  marked 
characters.  The  pain  is  more  diffuse,  less  severe,  or  produced  only  by 
pressure  between  the  ribs  of  the  affected  side ;  and  in  some  instances  it 
is  altogether  absent.  In  most  cases  the  acute  pain,  as  well  as  the 
fever,  subside  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  cough  and  dyspnoea 
abate,  though  the  pleura  is  still  inflamed. 

Local. — When  the  disease  is  recent,  the  effusion  scanty,  and  the 
surfaces  of  the  pleurae  not  adherent,  there  are  feeble  respiratory 
murmur  from  diminished  motion  of  tlie  chest,  slight  dulness,  friction- 
sounds,  cessation  of  vocal  fremitus,  and  segophony.  If  adhesion  takes 
place,  the  friction- sounds  cease  ;  and  if  effusion  occur  to  a  considerable 
extent,  tlie  physical  sounds  are  those  stated  under  Empyema. 

Terminations. — In  resolution ;  in  adhesion  ;  in  efi'usion  followed 
by  collapse  of  the  lung;  in  the  chronic  form. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Injection  of  the  subserous  cellular  membrane 
with  diyness  of  the  surface  of  the  pleura ;  efi"usion  of  coagulable  lymph , 
or  of  pus  mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph;  and  recent  adhesions. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Rheumatic  diathesis. — Exciting.  Cold; 
external  injuries,  fractures  of  the  ribs,  &c. ;  febrile  states  of  system  ; 
inflammation  of  adjoining  textures ;  tubercles  in  the  lung  ;  fever. 

Diagnosis. — From  pleurodyne,  by  the  severe  constitutional  symp- 
toms and  characteristic  local  signs.  From  other  diseases  of  the  chest, 
by  the  physical  signs. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  A  recent  attack  promptly  treated ;  ab- 
sence of  complications ;  if  the  disease  be  not  recent,  the  absence  of  hectic, 
and  of  great  debility. —  Unfavourable.  Rapid  and  extensive  effiision  ; 
implication  of  both  sides  of  the  chest ;  the  coexistence  of  organic  disease ; 
hectic  fever  and  gi-eat  debility ;  dropsy. 

Treatment. — In  the  robust  a  full  bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the 
approach  of  syncope,  followed  immediately  by  full  doses  (from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  grain,  or  even  more)  of  tai'tarated  antimony,  every  one,  two, 
or  three  hours,  brisk  aperients,  and  a  strict  an tipli logistic  diet.  For 
slighter  degrees  of  inflammation,  cupping  and  leeches  and  blisters.  The 
antimony  may  be  usefully  combined  with  calomel.  The  one  keeps  up 
the  effect  of  the  bleeding,  till  the  other,  by  slightly  affecting  the  system, 
puts  a  stop  to  the  inflammatory  action. 

2.  chronic  pleurisy. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  pleurisy  is  usually  a  consequence  of  the  acute 
form,  but  it  sometimes  begins  as  a  subacute  disease.  In  either  case, 
hectic  fever,  a  permanently  accelerated  pulse,  emaciation,  dyspnoea 
increased  by  exertion,  and  inability  to  lie  on  the  healthy  side,  are  the 
chief  symptoms.  These  are  apt  to  alternate  with  acute  symptoms,  such 
as  severe  pain,  and  increased  hardness  of  the  pulse. 
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HYDROTHORAX. 

Anatomical  Characters.— Effusion  of  fluid  into  the  sac  and  co- 
agulable  lymph  upon  the  surfaces  of  tlie  pleura ;  old  and  recent  ad- 
hesions. 

Treatment. — The  first  object  is  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  matter.  For  this  purpose,  mercury  (Form.  329)  may  be  given 
until  constitutional  effects  are  produced,  or  if  there  be  much  debilitv 
the  continued  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  infriction  of  iodine  unguents, 
the  repeated  application  of  blisters.  ^ 

The  general  strength  must  be  supported  by  the  use  of  tonics ;  and  in 
cases  of  great  debility,  by  stimulants  and  a  nourishing  diet. 

These  measures  will  often  cause  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid; 
but  when  there  is  much,  and  especially  when  it  is  chiefly  or  wholly 
pus,  absorption  rarely  occurs,  and  the  disease  now  takes  the  name  of 
empyema. 


HYDROTHORAX— EMPYEMA. 

The  former  term  signifies  a  collection  of  serum,  the  latter  a  collection 
of  pus,  in  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  pleura,  Tlie  physical  symptoms 
are  the  same  whether  the  fluid  be  pus  or  serum.  At  first  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  positively  which  of  these  two  fluids  is  effused.  The  general 
sym,ptoms  are  those  of  chronic  pleurisy.  When  the  effusion  into  one 
side  of  the  chest  is  considerable  there  is  dyspnoea,  increased  upon 
exertion  ;  and  upon  lying  down.  There  is  a  distressing  weight  and  op- 
pression at  the  chest;  the  face  is  pale  or  dusky,  and  expressive  of 
anxiety.  Palpitation  is  often  a  distressing  symptom.  There  is  a  dry  ' 
distressing  cough,  with  expectoration  generally  tinged  with  blood.  In 
describing  his  sensations,  the  patient  frequently  speaks  of  breathing 
through  water.  There  is  inability  to  lie  on  the  sound  side  ;  but  when 
the  disease  exists  in  both  cavities  of  the  chest,  the  patient  cannot  lie 
down  at  all. 

When  the  effusion  is  purulent,  ulceration  is  apt  to  occm-  in  some  of 
the  surrounding  textures,  and  an  opening  is  Ibrmed  into  the  lungs, 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest,  or  through  the  diaphragm.  The  bones 
may  also  become  carious.  When  the  matter  points  externally,  fluctua- 
tion is  perceived  in  the  part,  and  the  integument  becomes  tense  during 
ex-piration.  When  an  opening  takes  place  into  the  lungs,  a  laige 
quantity  of  offensive  matter  is  discharged  during  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
this  is  followed  by  great  relief  to  the  breathing.  When  the  opening 
forms  externally,  the  discharge  of  matter  is  increased  by  coughing. 

The  local  signs  are  as  follows : — Enlargement  of  the  diseased  side, 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  effusion ;  the  ribs  raised  as  in  full 
inspiration;  the  intercostal  spaces  bulged,  level  with  the  libs,  and  some- 
times perceptibly  fluctuant.  When  the  effusion  is  great,  universal 
dulness  on  jjercussion  in  all  postures,  with  absence  of  respiratory 
murmur;  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right.  When  modeiate, 
the  dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  and  vocal  sounds  shift 
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•with  the  position  of  the  body.  Paerile  respiration  on  the  sound  side, 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  compression  on  the  lung  of  the  diseased 
side.  When  the  effusion  is  slight,  aegophouy,  generally  most  distinctly 
heard  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 

TREA.TMENT. — Having  failed  to  produce  absorption  by  the  general 
and  local  treatment  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  soon  as 
the  breathing  is  seriously  affected,  to  remove  the  fluid.  If  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  serum,  the  operation  should  be  delayed  as 
long  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  patient;  but  it  should  not 
be  delayed  so  long  that  the  lung  becomes  completely  collapsed  and 
incapable  of  re-expansion.  If  we  have  positive  indications  that  the  fluid 
is  pus,  we  evacuate  it  at  once.  If  the  matter  should  point  in  any  part 
of  the  chest,  a  large  orifice  should  be  made  there,  by  means  of  a  scalpel, 
for  its  free  evacuation ;  but  if  not,  we  select  a  spot  midway  between  the 
spine  and  sternum,  and  if  the  effusion  be  not  very  great,  a  small  incision 
being  previously  made  through  the  skin  with  a  scalpel,  a  full-sized 
trocar  should  be  pushed  horizontally  inwards,  perpendicular  to  the 
median  plane,  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  fifth  rib  on  the  left  side, 
of  the  fourth  on  the  right  side.  When  the  effusion  is  great,  we  may 
operate  above  the  fifth  right  rib,  and  the  sixth  left  rib.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  trocar,  the  skin  should  be  drawn  upwards,  so  that 
afterwards  the  external  and  internal  opening  may  not  coincide.  To 
prevent  the  introduction  of  air  during  the  operation,  the  canula  should 
be  attached  to  an  indiarubber  tube,  filled  with  water,  and  its  free  ex- 
tremity suspended  in  water.  By  means  of  a  stop-cock  the  fluid  should 
be  allowed  to  flow  very  slowly  from  the  chest ;  and  meantime  we  should 
ascertain,  by  the  stethoscope,  whether  the  lungs  are  proportionately 
expanding.  As  long  as  they  continue  to  do  so,  we  may  allow  the  fluid 
to  slowly  flow  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  expand  the  flow  should  be 
stopped,  or  air  will  be  admitted  into  the  pleural  sac.  The  more  slowly 
the  fluid  is  removed,  the  less  chance  there  will  be,  both  of  the  admission 
of  air  and  of  renewed  effusion.  Simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  canula,  and  while  the  patient  is  holding  the  breath,  or  expiring, 
the  integument  should  be  slipped  over  the  orifice  in  the  chest  wall,  and 
retained  there  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  If  we  discover  the  fluid  to 
be  pus,  the  canula  may  be  withdrawn,  a  free  incision  made,  and  a 
drainage-tube  inserted. 

Pressure  by  means  of  a  bandage  may  be  advantageously  employed 
both  during  and  after  the  operation. 

In  many  cases  the  removal  of  the  fluid,  whether  brought  about  by 
internal  remedies  or  by  operation,  cannot  take  place  without  more  or 
less  affecting  the  shape  of  the  chest ;  the  lung  may  be  either  perma- 
nently condensed  by  the  pressure,  or  bound  down  by  firm  adhesions. 
As  the  fluid,  then,  is  absorbed,  the  ribs  fall  in,  and  the  chest  shrinks. 
The  shoulder  falls,  and  remains  more  fixed  than  that  of  the  sound  side, 
the  scapula  approaches  the  sjiine  and  is  more  prominent,  and  the  spine 
itself  is  often  concave  towards  the  same  side.  The  lung  of  the  sountl 
side,  expanding  beyond  its  usual  limits,  displaces  the  heart.  These 
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changes  are  accompanied  by  appropriate  physical  signs  of  condensed 
lung,  namely,  dulness  on  percussion,  impaired  respiratory  murmur, 
bronchophony,  and  vocal  fremitus.  When  the  effusion  is  partial  and 
confined  by  adhesions,  the  contraction  is  also  partial,  and  the  physical 
signs  are  more  limited  in  extent.  Pleurisy  may  occur  in  young  people, 
and  lead  to  great  defoi  mity,  without  much  impeding  the  breathing ; 
but  when  it  attacks  the  adult,  it  generally  leaves  behind  it  some 
dyspnoea,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  recurrence. 


PNEUMOTHORAX— AIR  IN  THE  CHEST. 

Air  may  find  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  in  two  ways: 
1.  By  an  opening  in  either  the  pulmonary  or  parietal  pleura.  2.  By 
secretion.    The  first  is  the  more  common  cause. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
opening  takes  place,  and  the  previous  condition  of  the  pleura.  When 
a  superficial  ulcer  of  the  lung  opens  into  a  previously  healthy  pleural 
sac,  the  entrance  of  air  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea,  acute  pain,  dry  cough, 
spasms  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  a  frequent,  feeble,  and  sometimes 
irregular  pulse.  These  symptoms,  which  are  more  or  less  sudden, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  opening,  are  soon  followed  by  those  of  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura.  When  inflammation  pre-exists,  the  presence 
of  air  not  only  tends  to  increase  it,  but  converts  the  otherwise  inodorous 
pus  into  a  fcetid  fluid. 

Physical  Signs. — Unusually  clear  tympanitic  sound  on  percussion, 
with  great  indistinctness  or  total  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  on  the 
affected  side ;  the  breathing  has  an  amphoric  resonance,  and  the  voice 
and  cough  are  attended  by  a  metallic  ringing  echo,  like  that  produced 
by  speaking  under  a  stone  arch.  There  is  increased  distinctness  of  the 
respiratory  mui'mur  on  the  sound  side.  When  there  is  liquid  as  well 
as  air  in  the  pleural  sac,  the  physical  signs  are,  dulness  on  percussion  as 
high  as  the  level  of  the  fluid,  which  shifts  with  change  of  postui'e ; 
metallic  tinkling,  and  splashing  on  succussion. 

Prognosis. — Unfavourable,  but  life  is  often  prolonged  for  months. 

Treatment. — This  depends  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the 
state  of  the  patient.  The  sudden  rupture  of  tlie  lung  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  symptoms  of  collapse  and  irritation,  requiring  stimulants  and 
opium ;  when  inflammatory  symptoms  come  on,  antijihlogistic  measures 
are  required.  It  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  local  depletion  by  cupping 
or  leeches,  and  to  counter-irritation.  Tartar-emetic  may  be  given  in 
nauseating  doses,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  free  by  gentle  aperients. 
When  exti  erne  dyspnoea  is  present,  an  opening  must  be  made  with  a  Hue 
trocar  to  give  exit  to  the  air,  and  this  should  be  done  at  a  part  of  tlie 
chest  below  the  level  of  any  liquid  it  may  contain.  The  operation  mny 
be  repeated  if  necessary. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  CANAL  AND  ABDOMINAL 

VISCERA. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces,  and  Gullet. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  Intestines. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Pei'itoneum. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Pancreas,  and  Spleen. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH,  FAUCES,  AND  GULLET. 


Stomatitis   Inflammation  of  the  Mouth. 

Gingivitis   Inflammation  of  the  Gums. 

Glossitis   Inflammation  of  the  Tongue. 

Tonsillitis   Inflammation  of  the  Tonsils. 

Parotitis   Inflammation  of  the  Parotid  Gland. 


CrNANCHE  Thyroidea  .     .  Bronchocele. 

STOMATITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Varieties. — 1.  Stomatitis  erythematosa  ;  2.  S.  follicularis ;  3.  S. 
fungosa  (aphthae)  ;  4.  S.  mercurialis ;  5.  S.  gangrenosa. 

1.  stomatitis  erythematosa  seu  vesigularis. 

Symptoms. — This  is  a  disease  of  eai-ly  infancy,  characterised  by 
redness  and  heat,  and  sometimes  by  dryness,  of  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
and  the  eruption  of  groups  of  minute  vesicles  on  the  top  and  around 
the  edges  of  the  tongue.  It  often  coexists  with  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  In  infants  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  month 
fever  is  often  superadded.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  whole 
mouth,  and  even  to  the  lips,  which  swell,  excoriate,  and  sometimes 
become  the  seat  of  herpes.  The  chronic  form  is  often  attended  by 
profuse  salivation. 

Treatment. — If  the  mouth  and  tongue  be  dry,  lint  or  fine  sponge 
moistened  with  thin  barley-water  should  be  frequently  passed  over 
them.    The  diet  should  be  of  milli  combined  with  a  little  fluid  mao-- 

is 
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nesia,  given,  if  the  bowels  be  irritable,  in  small  quantities  at  shorl 
intervals, 

2.  STOMATITIS  rOLUCULARlS. 

Symptoms. — Large,  roundish,  elevated,  -white,  thick-walled,  distinrt 
vesicles,  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lips  and  cheel<s,  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  and  the  gums.  The  vesicles  usually  present  a  depressed  centie 
and  a  minute  point,  the  sealed  orifice  of  the  folhcle.  They  soon  break, 
and  discharge  a  little  glairy  fluid.  A  minute  superficial  ulcer,  bounded 
by  a  red  margin  and  apt  to  spread  a  short  distance,  follows. 

The  disease  attacks  children  about  the  time  of  the  first  teething. 
Old  people  ai-e  also  liable  to  it. 

Cause. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  follicles,  and  simple  racemose 
glands,  sympathetic  with  some  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Treatment. — For  infants  5j  doses  of  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  locally  applied.  In  adults 
attention  to  the  disordered  function  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

3.  STOMATITIS  FUNGOSA — THRUSH. 

Under  the  specific  name  fungosa  are  included  all  the  aphthous  affec- 
tions known  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  fungi. 

Definition. — Mouldiness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Synonyms. — S.  membranosa.    Aphthae.    Miiguet.  MiUett. 

Symptoms. — White,  opaque,  conical,  ir)egularly-rounded  or  ring- 
like, elevated  patches,  appearing  alone  or  simultaneously  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  on  the  gums,  palate,  tonsils,  both  suj  - 
faces,  and  especially  the  sides  of,  the  tongue.  Sometimes  the  disease 
extends  down  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  and  along  the  respiratoiy 
passages  into  the  bronchi.  In  aggi'avated  cases  the  patches  become 
confluent,  and  form  a  loose,  ragged  membrarje  of  a  dirty-white  or 
greyish  colour,  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tongue  or 
cheek.  They  soften  down  and  become  ragged  on  their  surfaces,  and 
after  a  variable  time  (from  ten  hours  to  several  days)  separate,  and 
leave  either  a  smooth,  red,  unbroken  surface,  or  a  superficial  excori- 
ation. The  abraded  surface  may  now  become  covered  with  healthy 
epithelium,  or  the  diseased  condition  maybe  reproduced.  This  affection 
is  a  fiequent  accompaniment  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  in  Aveakly 
infants.  There  is  increased  difficulty  of  sucking  and  swallowing.  If 
the  disease  extend  into  the  alimentary  canal,  it  will  be  liable  to  produce 
vomiting  and  diarThoea,  with  mucous  stools.  Coughing  and  mucous 
expectoration,  mixed  with  grey  aphthous  threads,  mark  its  extension 
into  the  air-passages.  When  the  child  is  in  a  low  state  of  health,  the 
aphthae  sometimes  produce  unhealthy  sores,  the  surrounding  parts  be- 
come swollen,  soft,  and  livid,  theie  is  profuse  salivation  ;  and  the  child, 
refusing  food,  becomes  pale  and  cold,  and  at  last  dies  of  inanition. 
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Causes. — Predisposing.  A  tender  epitlielium  as  in  infants,  and  after 
tiesquamation,  resulting  from  local  or  general  disease.  The  disease 
atlects  persons  of  all  ages. — Exciting.  The  development  of  a  parasitic 
fungus  (Oidiiim  albicans)  in  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  plant  consists  of  minute  tubular  jointed  filaments,  and 
of  bright  spherical  or  oval  spores  developed  at  the  joints  and  extremities 
of  the  filaments. 

Tiie   spores  and  Fig.  67. 

the  joints  of  the 
thread-like  stems, 
containoneoj'two 
bright  rounded 
gi'anules  (I'^g. 
67).  The  fila- 
ments grow  in  be- 
tween the  epi- 
thelial cells  in 
every  direction, 
and  form  a  net- 
work, into  the 
meshes  of  which 
the    spores  are 

poured,  disturbing  and  loosening  the  epithelium,  which  becomes  swollen, 
opaque,  and  friable.  The  disease  rarely  extends  below  the  cellular 
layer :  but  as  the  deepest  growing  portion  of  this  layer  is  frequently 
invaded,  the  disease  is  not  thrown  off  when  the  superficial  parts  are 
separated.  Sometimes  the  disease  extends  to  the  corium  itself,  pro- 
ducing unhealthy  ulceration.  The  racemose  glands  are  a  favourite 
seat  of  the  fungus,  their  little  open-mouthed  ducts  allowing  of  its 
ready  introduction  to  the  softer  cells  within  them. 

Contagion. — Since  the  disease  is  dependent  on  the  growth  of  a 
fungus,  it  follows  that  its  presence,  and  a  favourable  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  will  always  result  in  its  development.  The  fungus 
is  very  probably  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  some  mouldy  article 
of  diet.  When  once  established,  it  may  spread  from  one  child  to 
another  throughout  a  foundling  hospital.  The  disease  may  be  conveyed 
fiom  the  child's  mouth  to  the  nurse's  nipples,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  mouths  of  other  children ;  and  by  the  common  use  of  domestic 
articles,  baths,  &c. 

TUEATMENT. — Gastrlc  irritation  and  diarrhoea,  which  frequently 
attend  this  disease,  must  be  tieated  on  general  principles.  The  mouth 
should  be  frequently  gargled  (Form.  69).  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(gr.  XI  to  should  be  applied  once  or  twice  a  day  by  a  brush  to 
the  aphthous  patches.    Under  this  treatment  the  disease  soon  yields. 

Aphthous  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  tongue  are 
frequent  concomitants  of  skin  disease  caused  by  vegetable  parasites.  ] 
have  frequently  observed  them  in  persons  affected  with  dermmycosis 
circinata  (herpes  circinatus).    The  fungus  represented  in  fig.  68  is 
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from  a  case  in  which  the  external  disease  was  confined  to  two  large 
semicircles  on  the  upper  lip.  On  the  tongue  were  two  aphthous  ulcers, 
both  near  the  tip,  one  was  quite  depressed,  as  if  partially  cicatrised,  and 
extended  into  the  vascular  corium.    The  epithelium  forming  the  margins 


Fig.  6?.  ¥ig.  69. 


of  the  ulcers  was  opaque  and  thick  and  contained  the  fungus.  All 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  vegetable 
parasites,  and  especially  when  the  vital  powers  of  the  individual  are 
depressed,  as  in  the  last  stages  of  lingering  diseases.  The  specimen 
of  Oidium  albicans  represented  in  fig.  69  is  trom  the  kidney  of  an  aged 
patient  who  came  under  my  care  in  King's  College  Hospital.  She  was 
admitted  in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  her  nervous 
power  was  much  depressed,  as  was  indicated  by  apathy  and  low  tem- 
pei-ature  of  body.  The  parasite  had  invaded  the  vascular  tissue  of  the 
raamilla  for  the  distance  of  about  a  line  between  the  terminations  of 
the  tubules.  The  patient  had  no  cutaneous  disease.  The  vulva  and 
nipples  are  very  liable  to  the  aphthous  affection. 

4.  STOMATITIS  MERCURIALTS  MERCURIAL  SALIVATION. 

Symptoms. — A  disagreeable  biassy  taste,  looseness  of  the  teeth, 
tenderness  of  the  gums,  a  peculiar  fcetor  of  the  breath,  and  a  constant 
profuse  discharge  of  saliva,  with  shreds  of  epithelium  ;  shooting  pains 
in  the  face,  stiffness  of  jaw,  and  swelling  of  the  parotid  and  submaxil- 
lary glands.  The  gums  are  first  marked  by  a  distinct  red  line,  and 
tlien  become  generally  red  and  swollen ;  little  ashy  superficial  ulcei-s 
appear  upon  them,  and  they  are  apt  to  bleed  ;  alter  a  few  days,  pus 
oozes  from  their  margins  here  and  there,  and  they  are  more  or  less 
separated  fi-om  the  teeth.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  interior 
of  the  cheeks  and  to  the  tongue,  which  then  becomes  swollen,  indented 
by  the  teeth,  and  furred;  and  it  sometimes  proceeds  to  ulceration  of 
the  gums  and  cheeks,  and,  in  rare  cases,  to  gangrene.  These  local 
symptoms  are  accompanied  by  slight  irritative  fever. 
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The  dm-ation  of  mercurial  salivation,  in  slight  cases,  is  two  or  three 
days;  in  severe  cases,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight;  and  if  ulceration  or 
gangrene  ensue,  still  longer.  Several  weeks  often  elapse  before  the 
gums  are  restored  to  tlieir  healthy  state. 

Causes. — The  accumulation  of  mercury  in  the  system  from  internal 
administration  or  external  application  of  some  of  its  compounds. 

Some  persons  ai'e  exceedingly  susceptible  of  mercury,  while  others 
are  with  difficulty  brought  under  its  influence.  Great  vigilance  is 
therefore  required  in  its  use.  Severe  stomatitis,  with  slight  ulceration 
and  bleeding  of  the  gums,  swelling  of  the  salivary  and  cervical  glands, 
and  severe  pain  in  the  jaws,  may  be  induced  in  three  days  by  the  infric- 
tion  of  100  grains  of  mercurial  ointment  into  the  groins,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  gr.  iiiss.  of  calomel  in  divided  doses.  A 
similar  condition  may  be  induced  by  the  repeated  application  of  the 
ung.  hyd.  oxidi  rubri  to  an  extensive  ulcerated  surface. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  cases,  mercurial  salivation  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  pregnancy,  that  produced  by  preparations  of  antimony,  cop- 
per, arsenic,  and  gold,  by  digitalis,  prussic  acid,  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  by  several  other  substances,  by  the  excessive  fffitor  of  the  breath. 

Treatment. — Gargles  of  alum,  zinc,  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of 
lime,  tannic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  or  brandy  and 
water.  In  more  severe  cnses,  and  when  the  gums  are  ulcerated,  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (Form.  182),  applied  by  a  brush,  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  substance.  If  much  swelling 
of  the  glands  be  present,  leeches  to  the  jaws,  followed  by  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  and  warm  fomentations  ;  and  if  there  be  much  irrita- 
tion, opium.  Saline  aperients,  and  moderate  doses  of  quinine  with  acid, 
complete  the  treatment. 

5.  STOMATITIS  GANGRENOSA — GANGRENE  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Synonyms. — Cancrum  oris ;  Noma. 

Symptoms. — The  attention  is  often  first  called  to  a  circumscribed  • 
indolent,  hard,  shining  swelling  on  one  cheek  (generally  the  left), 
without  pain,  heat,  or  redness.  On  examining  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  one  or  more  ulcers,  blisters,  or  white  eschars,  will  be 
found  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cheek,  lips,  or  gums.  These  gi-adu- 
ally  increase  in  size,  and  discharge  a  dirty,  sanious,  offensive  fluid ;  at 
the  same  time  the  saliva,  increased  in  quantity,  flows  from  the  mouth 
mixed  with  membranous  shreds.  The  swelling  of  the  cheek  increases 
till  it  involves  the  eyelids  and  lips.  A  dark  livid  spot  now  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  swelling,  eidarges,  softens,  and  sloughs.  Gangrene, 
having  set  in,  makes  rapid  progress  both  within  the  mouth  and  on  the 
surface,  and  at  length  involves  the  cheek,  lips,  and  gums,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  the  nostrils,  eyelids,  neck,  and  pharynx  ;  the  teeth  foil  out, 
and  the  bones  of  one  or  of  both  jaws,  and  even  the  cheek  and  frontal 
bones,  are  ultimately  attacked.    The  constitutional  symptoms  by  no 
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means  keep  pace  with  the  severity  of  the  local  affection.  In  most  cases 
there  is  no  fever,  no  loss  of  appetite,  and  little  impaiiment  of  strength. 
The  little  patient  often  continues  to  run  about  and  play,  to  sit  up,  and 
to  amuse  liimself,  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  tlie  faculties  of 
the  mind  remaining  intact.  More  rarely  the  local  symptoms  are 
accompanied  by  fever.  Still  less  frequently  the  child  becomes  delirious. 
Recovery  is  indicated  by  reaction. 

Death  results  from  asthenia,  of  which  the  disease  is  the  outward  in- 
dication. 

Complications. — Pneumonia  (58  cases  in  63)  ;  pleurisy;  enteritis; 
gangrene  of  the  lungs,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach;  gangrene  of 
tlie  extremities,  and  of  the  vulva:  scrofulous  affections. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  intestines  ; 
childhood,  and  all  causes  of  debility. — Exciting.  The  animal  poisons 
which  produce  measles;  small-pox;  scarlatina,  &c. ;  pneumonia;  con- 
genital syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — From  gangrenous  aphthce,  by  these  being  confined  to 
the  secreting  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  their  number,  small 
size,  and  slow  course,  and  the  absence  of  cutaneous  swelling.  From 
malignant  pustule  (a  gangrenous  aflection  of  the  skin  unaccompanied 
by  any  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane),  by  the  absence  of  the  fever 
wliich  precedes  that  affection.  From  anthrax,  by  the  absence  of  acute 
pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms.  Anthrax  is  A'ery  rare  on  the  cheek. 
From  most  cases  of  scurvy,  by  that  disease  being  confined  to  the  gums. 
From  the  effects  of  mercury,  by  the  history  of  the  case,  by  the  swollen 
gums  and  tongue,  the  abundant  flow  of  saliva,  the  peculiar  odour  of 
the  breath,  and  the  numerous  superficial  ulcerations.  The  diagnosis  is 
very  difficult  when  either  affection  is  of  some  standing,  and  the  previous 
history  obscure. 

Prognosis. — Extremely  unfavourable.  Moitality  about  75  percent. 
An  early  age,  previous  great  exhaustion,  and  treatment  })ostponed  till 

i  the  gangrene  has  faiily  set  in,  are  imfavourable  circumstances. 

Treatment. — I.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating applications.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  livid  spot,  stimu- 
lating embrocations,  such  as  the  linimentum  camphorae  compositum,  or 
the  linimentum  ammouiae,  to  the  cheek,  or  chloride  of  soda  or  of  lime 
mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  stiff  paste,  or  the  muriatic  or 
pyroligneous  acid,  or  lunar  caustic.  Should  gangrene  have  set  in,  strong . 

'  acetic  or  nitric  acid.    When  the  eschar  has  separated,  the  chloride  of: 

soda  or  the  chloride  of  lime  in  solution,  or  the  weaker  acids,  may  be 
resumed. 

II.  The  general  ox  constitutional  treatment  will  be  determined  by 
the  previous  history  and  actual  condition  of  the  patient.  Pure  air, 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  nourishing  diet,  are  obviously  indicated  in 
all  cases.  Beef-tea,  thickened  with  arrow-root,  arrow-root  made  with 
milk,  calf's-foot  jelly,  and  wine  diluted  with  water,  or  added  to  nourish- 
ing articles  of  food,  should  be  freely  and  frequently  administered. 
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Quinine  in  the  diluted  acids,  or  in  wine,  and  cartonate  of  ammonia,  are 
the  best  mediciiies. 

If  constipation  be  present,  compound  I'hubarb  or  jalap  powder,  fol- 
lowed by  castor-oil  or  saline  aperients,  must  be  given,  as  often  as 
requisite.  Diarrhoea  must  be  checked  by  the  pulv.  creta;  aromaticus 
c  opio,  or  other  suitable  remedies  adapted  to  that  disorder,  especially 
injections  of  starch  and  opium  ;  pneumonia,  if  present,  by  opium,  with 
full  doses  of  liquor  ammoniac  acetatis. 


GINGIVITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  GUMS— PAINFUL 

DENTITION. 

Symptoms. — Dentition  is  generally  accompanied  by  salivation ;  a  red, 
hot,  painful,  and  swollen  state  of  gum.  The  infant  puts  its  fingers,  or 
whatever  it  can  grasp,  into  the  mouth,  and  presses  the  gums  upon  it. 
But  when  true  intlanimation  is  present,  the  child  will  not  bear  even  the 
pressure  of  the  nipple.  This  intense  inflammation  of  the  gum  may  extend 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  be  followed  by  ulceration, 
followed  by  aphthse,  or  gangrene. 

The  general  symptoms  are  feverishness,  fretfulness,  disturbed  sleep, 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  often  accompanied  by  di.u'rhoea  and 
colic;  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  coverings.  In  extreme  cases, 
water  in  the  head,  with  convulsions,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or 
laryngismus  stridulus.  Skin  diseases  are  also  common  complications, 
especially  lichen  and  strophulus. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases,  gentle  friction  of  the  gums ;  in  moie 
severe  cases,  scarification.  Warm  bath,  simple  diet,  and  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  complete  the  treatment.  The  attendant 
diseases  must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

Incision  of  the  gums  ought  not  to  be  practised  unless  they  are  swollen, 
hot,  and  painful  from  the  pressure  of  the  teeth.  When  the  incision  is 
made  prematurely,  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  so  far  from  being  acce- 
lerated, is  retai  ded.  'i'he  incisions  should  be  deep  and  free.  One  incision 
should  be  made  pai'allel  to  the  alveolar  margin;  and  a  second  transverse 
to  the  first. 

The  gums  are  subject  to  swelling,  ulceration,  and  gangrene,  both  in 
infants  and  adults.  In  the  adult,  they  are  generally  parts  of  other 
diseases,  such  as  scurvy,  or  mercurial  salivation ;  in  young  children, 
they  are  commonly  idiopathic. 


GLOSSITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Symptoms. — Inflammation  of  the  whole  tongue  is  rare,  except  as  the 
sequel  of  profuse  salivation,  or  of  strong  irritant  applications.  More 
commonly  it  is  of  limited  extent,  appearing  at  first  as  a  hard  tumour  on 
the  upper  surlace,  which  suppurates  slowly,  and  leaves  a  deep  ulcer, 
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sometimes  penetrating  the  tongue.  It  arises,  in  most  instances,  from 
gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  and  is  cured  by  purgatives  and  the  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Inflammation  of  the  whole  tongue  is  often  a  severe  and  dangerous 
disease,  marked  by  heat,  swelling,  and  pain,  difficult  speech  and  deglu- 
tition, dyspnoea,  salivation,  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  and  detei- 
mination  of  blood  to  the  head,  with  inflammatory  fever. 

Terminations. — In  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene.  In  ex- 
treme cases  it  threatens  suffocation  or  apoplexy. 

Causes. — Mechanical  injuries;  strong  irritants;  the  sting  of  insects; 
salivation  ;  extension  of  diseases  affecting  the  tonsils,  gums,  and  cheeks. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage,  local  depletion,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  with  brisk  purgatives  and  'antiphlogistic 
remedies,  with  ice  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  In  a  more  advanced 
stage,  incisions.  If  suffocation  threaten,  tracheotomy  must  be  per- 
formed. 

Ulceration  sometimes  takes  place  on  the  side  of  the  tongue,  fi-om  the 
irritation  of  a  decayed  tooth,  which  must  be  filed  or  removed. 

Epithelial  cancer  of  the  tongue  is  known  by  its  peculiar  hardness, 
the  irregular  ulceration,  the  acute  lancinating  pain,  and  the  cachectic 
state  of  the  patient. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  tongue,  with  foul  surface  and  irregular 
hard  margins,  occupying  chiefly  its  edges,  require  a  course  of  mercury 
or  iodide  of  potassium,  with  the  application  of  solid  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  nitrate  of  silver. 


TONSILLITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

1.  ACUTE  TONSILLITIS. 

Stnonyms. — Cynanche  tonsillaris.  Angina  tonsillaris.  Amygda- 
litis.   Quinsey.    Inflammatory  sore  throat. 

Symptoms. — After  rigors,  followed  by  flushef^,  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  and  a  full,  frequent,  and  compressible  pulse, — a  sense  of  fulness, 
heat,  and  dryness  in  the  throat,  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and 
speaking.  The  throat  presents  a  diffused  redness,  of  a  deeper  tint  over 
the  tonsils,  which  are  swollen,  and  spi-inkled  with  greyish-yellow  spots 
consistino"  of  secretion  from  the  gland  blocking  up  the  mouths  of  its 
follicles.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  creamy  fur.  As  the  disea«e 
advances,  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  increases ;  the  acts  of  swallowing 
and  speaking  become  more  difficult  and  painful ;  liquids  return  through 
the  nostrils,  there  is  a  constant  discharge  of  viscid  saliva,  the  respiration 
is  affected,  and  there  is  a  painful  sense  of  tension,  with  acute  darting 
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pains  in  the  ears.  The  febrile  symptoms  increase  in  severity,  and  the 
pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  becomes  more  acute ;  but  in  a  more  advanced 
stage,  the  fever  often  subsides,  or  changes  its  character  from  inflam- 
matory fever  during  the  first  stage,  to  mild  hectic  dui-ing  the  stage  of 
suppuration. 

Duration. — From  five  to  seven  days. 

Terminations. — By  resolution,  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gan- 
gi'ene ;  or  in  chronic  enlargement. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  usually  terminates  by  resolution.  Suppu- 
ration is  to  be  feared  when  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  remedies,  when 
the  local  pain  is  acute  and  throbbing,  or  when  there  are  rigors  or  cold 
shiverings.  An  abscess  is  indicated  when  there  is  much  swelling,  a 
sense  of  fluctuation  on  pressure  with  the  finger,  a  whiteness  of  some 
part  of  the  tumour,  and,  finally,  piu'ulent  expectoration.  Gangrene  is 
to  be  dreaded,  if  the  fever  be  intense,  and  the  pain  extremely  violent, 
witliout  any  sign  of  resolution  or  suppm-ation.  A  pinched  and  sunken 
countenance,  the  extremities  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspira- 
tion, a  small,  frequent,  weak,  and  intermittent  pulse,  and  a  very  foetid 
odour  issuing  from  the  mouth,  are  signs  of  its  existence. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Youth,  debility,  syphilis,  previous  attacks. 
—  Exciting.  Cold ;  cold  drinks  while  the  body  is  heated ;  the  deglutition 
of  acrid  or  stimulating  substances. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  is  slight,  the  treatment  proper  to 
catarrh.  When  more  severe,  the  tonsils  should  be  scarified  and  leeches 
applied  below  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  followed  by  a  mustard  poultice  to 
the  throat,  and  a  brisk  aperient.  When,  however,  the  gland  suppurates 
and  feels  tense  and  yielding,  a  lancet  should  be  thrust  directly  backwards 
into  the  most  prominent  part,  and  the  pus  evacuated.  The  mouth 
should  then  be  gargled  repeatedly  with  warm  water.  When  the  tonsils 
are  so  swollen  as  to  impede  the  breathing,  emetics  sometimes  give  relief. 
If  the  skin  be  hot  and  the  pulse  strong,  saline  diaphoi-etics  should  be 
given ;  but  it  the  patient  is  very  weak,  quinine,  beet-tea,  and  wine,  must 
be  prescribed. 

2.  CHRONIC  TONSILLITIS. 

Symptoms. — Enlargement  and  induration  of  the  tonsils,  which,  pro- 
jecting towards  the  middle  line,  impede  deglutition,  vocalization,  and 
hearing.  The  mouth  is  often  kept  partially  open  ;  the  respiration  is 
audible  and  the  voice  sibilant. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Syphilis,  scrofula,  and  chronic  dyspepsia. 
— Exciting.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  gland. 

Treat.ment. — General.  Chalybeate  tonics  with  iodine,  change  of 
air,  warm  clothing. — Local.  Strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
astringent  gargles  (^Form.  203),  occasional  application  of  a  leech  or 
small  blister  to  the  angles  of  the  jaws,    iodine  unguents  and  liniments. 
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Wheu  the  above  remedies  are  unavailing,  and  the  tonsils  are  of  such  a 
size  as  to  impede  deglutition  or  respiration,  or  to  affect  the  voice,  ex- 
cision may  be  practised. 

Ulceration  of  the  tonsils  may  occur  in  disordered  states  of  health, 
but  it  is  generally  a  secondary  effect  of  syphilis.  The  disease  is  slow 
in  its  progress  ;  but,  if  not  checlved,  it  extends  into  the  nostrils  and 
fauces,  and  ultimately  attacits  the  larynx  itself.  A  gargle  of  chloride 
of  soda  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  the  ulcers  may  be  frequently 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  general  health  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  the  strength  be  supported  by  a  nourishing  and  ge- 
nerous diet.  Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  other  secondary  diseases. 

The  disease  known  as  "  Clergyman's  sore  throat,"  or  "  dysphonia 
clericorum,"  consists  at  first  in  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and 
lengthening  of  the  uvula,  with  a  relaxed  and  congested  condition  of  the 
mucous  mem.brane  of  the  fauces,  which  gradually  extends  to  the 
pharynx  and  upper  pai  t  of  tlie  larynx.  In  the  most  severe  cases  of  the 
disease,  there  is  also  ulceration  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  parts 
affected,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  about  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  is  coated  with  a  tenacious  secretion.  The  symptoms  are  dryness 
and  tickling  of  the  tliroat,  constant  hawking  and  spitting,  and  hoarse- 
ness increased  alter  reading  or  speaking,  and  attended  sometimes  with 
pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  The  disease  is  generally 
traceable  to  a  bad  habit  of  reading  and  speaking  in  unhealthy  persons. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  alteratives  and  tonics  to 
improve  the  general  health,  the  particular  remedies  employed  being 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  system  ;  and  in  local  measures  directed 
to  remove  the  relaxed  and  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  best  local  remedy  is  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  v  to  3j) 
applied,  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush  or  a  piece  of  sponge,  to  the 
whole  of  the  inflamed  surface.  If  this  mode  of  application  should 
prove  insufficient,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  whalebone  probang  tipped 
with  sponge.  When  there  is  great  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  of  long, 
standing,  excision  may  become  necessary,  as  in  simple  chronic  tonsillitis. 
Clergymen  suffering  in  this  way  should  be  directed  to  take  a  fuU  breath 
very  frequently  while  reading  or  preaching,  so  as  to  speak  from  the 
lungs  and  not  from  the  throat ;  and  to  take  lessons  in  elocution. 


PAROTITIS— CYNANCHE  PAROTIDE  A— THE  MUMPS. 

Symptoms.  After  slight  febrile  symptoms,  fulness  and  soreness  at 

the  angle  of  the  jaw,  with  pain  on  moving  the  part.    The  swelling, 
extends  by  degrees  upwards  to  the  space  between  the  cheek  and  ear,  and 
downwards  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  occasioning  great  deformity. 
On  the  fom-th  day  it  begins  to  subside.    It  is  generally  confined  to  one 
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side,  but  sometimes  it  attacks  the  other  afterwards  ;  it  rarely  attacks 
both  sides  at  once.  The  disease  is  sometimes  accompanied,  and  some- 
times followed,  by  painful  swelling  of  the  breasts  or  testicles.  It  ge- 
nerally terminates  in  resolution. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  parotid  is  a  frequent  concomitant 
of  the  latter  stage  of  typhus  and  enteric  fevers.  The  inflammation  is 
often  developed  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Without  any  premonitory 
indication,  a  large  congested,  very  hard  and  painful  swelling  forms 
round  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  the  inflammation 
rarely  stops  short  of  suppuration. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  period  of  childhood. — Exciting.  Expo- 
sure to  cold  ;  scarlatina,  and  other  febrile  diseases. 

Contagion. — A  medical  student  had  mumps  in  London,  while  his 
mother  was  staying  with  him.  They  I'emained  in  town  until  the 
swelling  disappeared,  and  then  went  100  miles  into  the  country.  There 
was  no  mumps  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  a  fortnight  after  their  arrival 
one  of  the  children  was  taken  ill  with  it,  and  it  afterwards  successively 
affected,  at  regular  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  each  member  of  a  large 
family. 

Treatment. — Warm  fomentations,  with  the  application  of  flannel 
in  the  intervals ;  gentle  aperients  and  farinaceous  diet.  If  much  in- 
flammation be  present,  leeches  may  be  applied.  The  secondary  affection 
of  the  breasts  or  testicles  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Should 
any  swelling  remain  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  friction  with 
stimulating  liniments  may  be  prescribed. 


BRONCHOCELE— CYNANCHE  THYROIDEA— GOITRE. 

Symptoms. — A  swelling  affecting  the  entire  thyroid  gland,  or  a 
single  lobe  of  it;  at  first  firm  and  elastic,  but  after  a  time  soft,  with 
llabby,  small  portions  of  a  denser  consistence.  It  grows  slowly  at  first, 
but  after  a  time  rapidly,  extending  upwards  towards  the  jaw,  laterally 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  neck,  and  even  hanging  over  the  chest.  It 
sometimes  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  then  causes  serious  inconveni- 
ence by  its  pressure  on  the  trachea  and  vessels  of  the  neck. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  partial  or  entire, 
with  enormous  enlargement  of  its  vesicles,  so  as  to  present,  when  cut 
into,  cavities  often  of  considerable  size,  and  containing  fluids  of  various 
character  and  consistence. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Female  sex;  puberty;  hereditary  ten- 
dency.— Exciting.  Unknown.  The  disease  is  endemic  in  localities 
difl(;ring  widely  from  each  other  in  all  respects.  But  the  most  common 
characteristic  of  the  spots  in  which  it  prevails  is  want  of  due  movement 
of  the  air.  It  is  very  common  in  deep  valleys  shut  in  by  mountains. 
Combined  with  every  degree  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  it  is  the  Cretinism 
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of  the  Vallais.  It  is  so  common  in  Derbyshire  as  to  be  called  the 
"  Derbyshire  neck."  It  is  also  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Teme,  and 
the  dale  of  the  Corve,  N.W.  of  Ludlow,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  calcareous  beds  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations. 

Treatment. — Iodine  externally.  Iodide  of  potassium  internally. 
Burnt  sponge,  which  contains  minute  quantities  of  iodine,  was  formerly 
in  great  repute  for  the  cure  of  this  malady.  Kemoval  from  the  district 
in  M^hich  the  disease  originated. 

Wlien  other  means  fail,  and  the  tumour,  by  its  pressure,  causes  great 
inconvenience,  ligature  of  the  thyroid  arteries. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 
CESOPHAGITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  or  a  burning  sensation,  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, either  in  a  part  of  the  oesophagus,  or  through  its  whole  extent. 
This  pain  is  sometimes  increased  on  pressing  the  larynx  firmly  towards 
the  spine.  When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  there  is  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  vomiting,  leading, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  expulsion  of  tenacious  casts  of  the  tube.  In 
cases  produced  by  swallowing  hot  water  or  corrosive  poisons,  large 
flakes  of  epithelium  are  often  dischai-ged. 

Causes. — Stimulant  and  corrosive  applications  to  the  tube  itself, 
such  as  hot  water,  and  the  several  corrosive  poisons.  The  extension  of 
inflammation  from  tlie  mouth,  fauces,  or  tonsils;  wounds. 

Treatment. — The  frequent  use  of  ice  or  iced  water,  and  a  farina- 
ceous liquid  diet.  So  long  as  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  remains  very 
great,  tlie  patient  must  be  supported  by  nutritious  injections.  After 
the  first  or  second  week  a  large  well-oiled  bougie  should  be  carefully 
passed  daily,  in  order  to  prevent  constriction  during  cicatrization. 


OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  gullet  is  subject  to  other  functional  and  structural  diseases, 
among  the  former  of  which  may  be  mentioned  rheumatism  and  spas- 
modic stricture ;  among  the  latter,  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  tissue, 
and  various  malignant  degenerations,  such  as  scirrhus  and  medullaiy 
sarcoma.  It  is  also  liable  to  pressure  from  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or 
carotid  artery,  from  enlai'gement  of  the  cervical  glands,  and  from  diseases 
of  the  spine. 

Rheumatism  of  the  gullet  is  a  rare  disease,  characterised  by  painful 
deglutition  distinctly  referred  to  some  part  of  its  course,  accompanied 
by  rheumatism  of  other  muscles,  and  yielding  to  tlie  treatment  proper 
to  muscular  rheumatism. 
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Spasmodic  stricture  of  the  gullet  is  characterised  by  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  choking,  the  food  either  passing 
into  the  stomach  after  many  eflbrts  to  swallow,  or  being  rejected.  It 
is  generally  associated  witli  other  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  is  amenable 
to  the  treatment  proper  to  that  disease.  It  is  distinguished  from 
organic  stricture  by  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  constant,  but 
subject  to  intermissions ;  by  the  result  of  an  examination  with  a  bougie  ; 
by  the  history  of  the  case ;  and  the  presence  of  other  hysterical  symp- 
toms. It  requires  no  local  treatment ;  but  in  obstinate  cases,  the  daily 
introduction  of  a  bougie  may  be  attended  with  benefit. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


Congestion  . 
h^matemesis 
Gastritis  . 
Ulcer  . 
Perforation  . 
Carcinoma 


Of  the  Stomach. 
Vomiting  of  Blood. 
Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. 
Of  the  Stomach. 
Of  the  Stomach. 
Of  the  Stomach. 


Other  Forms  of  Stomach  Disorder. 


CONGESTION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Symptoms. — Congestion  of  a  gland  entails  a  diminution  of  its  ap- 
propriate secretion.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  an  ex- 
tended and  highly  vascular  glandular  surface,  and  when  it  becomes 
congested  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  takes  place  slowly,  and  is  dimin- 
ished in  quantity.  Anorexia,  dyspepsia,  with  a  dryish  tongue  and  thirst, 
and  more  or  less  constipation,  are  therefore  the  necessary  results  of  con- 
gestion. 

The  distended  capillaries  are  occasionally  relieved  by  an  oozing  of  blood. 
The  effused  blood  is  acted  on  by  the  acid  secretion  of  the  stomach, 
and  coheres  in  black  coagula,  which  may  be  rejected  by  vomiting,  con- 
stituting hcematemesis ;  or  the  clots  undergo  disintegration  in  the 
stomach,  and  are  rejected  as  "  coffee-ground  "  or  "  black  "  vomit ;  or 
they  may  pass  along  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  after  further  alteration, 
be  ultimately  evacuated  as  a  black  grumous  or  pultaceous  stool,  con- 
stituting melcena. 

Some  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  are  generally  associated 
with  congestion  of  the  stomach. 

Causes. — 1.  Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver  and 
thoracic  viscera.  If  a  ligature  be  placed  around  the  portal  vein,  or  the 
vena  cavae  inferior  at  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  blood  will 
ooze  from  the  stomach  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Some  diseases  of 
the  liver  cause  so  much  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation  that  they 
are  almost  tantamount  to  a  ligature  so  placed  ;  and  obstructions  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs  and  the  heart  are  nearly  equivalent  in 
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their  effects  on  the  stomach  to  obliteration  of  the  inferior  cava  above 
the  liver.  Hence  congestion  of  the  stomach  is  sooner  or  later  a  promi- 
nent symptom  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  in  atrophy  from  long-con- 
tinued obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts;  and  in  diseases,  such  as  cancerous 
tumours,  which  involve  and  press  upon  the  portal  vein.  Acute  sup- 
pression of  bile,  as  occurs  in  yellow  and  relapsing  fevers,  commonly 
produces  severe  congestion  of  the  stomach,  resulting  in  vomiting  ot 
altered  blood.  The  disease  of  the  lungs  which  most  frequently  leads 
to  congestion  of  the  stomach  is  emj^hysema;  and  disease  of  the  mitral 
valve,  which  at  the  same  time  contracts  its  orifice  and  permits  regurgi- 
tation, is  the  condition  of  the  heart  which  most  commonly  produces  the 
same  result. 

Congestion  of  the  stomach  may  also  be  due  to  functional  disorder. 
When  the  sexual  organs  tail  to  perform  the  menstrual  function,  the 
stomach  sometimes  assumes  a  vicarious  office,  and  a  monthly  haemate- 
mesis  takes  the  place  of  the  catamenia.  In  some  cases  this  habit  is 
retained  during  the  whole  natural  term  of  menstruation. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  we  must  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation  by  free 
watery  purgation  induced  by  the  non-irritating  saline  purgatives,  such 
as  potassio-tartrate  of  soda.  The  abdominal  circulation  generally  will 
also  be  relieved  by  copious  diuresis,  to  affect  which  acetate  and  nitrate 
of  potash  may  be  prescribed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  congestion  from 
degenerating  into  inflammation  and  ulceration,  irritating  food  and 
medicine  and  strong  alcoholic  drinks,  and  even  fermented  liquors,  must 
be  avoided,  and  the  diet  must  consist  chiefly  or  exclusively  of  eggs, 
milk,  and  farinaceous  articles.  If  there  be  much  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
mustard  poultices  may  be  aj^plied,  and  a  few  leeches  to  the  anus.  In 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  it  is  better  to  avoid  leeching,  for  the  bleeding  is 
liable  to  be  too  free. 

Hasmatemesis,  if  present,  must  be  treated  as  recommended  below. 


HiEMATEMESIS— VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

Symptoms. — Vomiting  of  dark-coloured  clotted  or  grumous  blood  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  often  mixed  with  food,  and  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  weight  and  obtuse  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  If  the  oozing 
be  continuous,  the  countenance  becomes  blanched ;  but  if  rapid  and  con- 
siderable, the  patient  becomes  pale,  fliint,  and  sick,  and  the  vomited 
blood  may  be  bright-coloui-ed.  In  hepatic  disease  the  complexion  is 
sallow,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes  tinged  with  bile. 

Causes. — Those  of  congestion  of  the  stomach ;  ulcer  of  the  stomach  ; 
rupture  of  an  aneurismal  tumour  into  the  stomach. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Congestion,  ulcers,  or  malignant  disease  of  the 
stomach  ;  congestion  or  chronic  disease  of  the  liver. 
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DiAGiSrosis. — From  hccmoptysis  ;  by  the  rejection  of  the  blood  by 
vomiting,  not  by  coughing ;  by  the  presence  of  food  ;  by  the  discharge 
of  a  large  quantity  of  dark  blood  more  or  less  altered.  Blood  which 
comes  fi-ora  the  lungs,  except  when  discharged  from  old  cavities,  is 
always  fluid  and  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour.  But  in  cei'tain  rare 
cases,  the  diagnosis  of  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  is  not  easy.  If, 
for  example,  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  erode  a  large  arterial  trunk,  the 
blood  rejected  from  the  stomach  may  be  fluid  and  scarlet.  Again,  the 
blood  of  hjeraoptysis  may  come  up  into  the  mouth  without  the  effort  of 
coughing,  and  may  seem  to  be  vomited  rather  than  coughed  up.  It 
may  also  be  unmixed  with  sputa ;  and  when  discharged  from  old  cavi- 
ties of  the  lungs,  may  have  lost  its  bright  vermilion  hue.  But  the 
dischm-ge  of  a  very  large  quantity,  such  as  a  pint,  or  a  quart,  of  dark 
grumous  blood,  even  though  unmixed  with  food,  may  be  held  to  be 
conclusive  of  its  having  come  from  the  stomach  ;  for  when  such  large 
quantities  are  expelled  from  the  lungs,  the  blood  is  always  of  a  bright 
vermilion  colour.  The  state  of  the  liver  and  lungs  will  serve  to  con- 
firm the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Rest,  abstinence  from  food  for  some  hours,  and  after- 
wards a  bland  farinaceous  diet. 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  excessive,  the  patient  maybe  made  to  drink 
freely  of  iced  water,  or  to  swallow  rough  ice,  and  pounded  ice  may  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  vegetable  and  mineral  astrin- 
gents (Form.  173).  When  the  ha;morrhage  has  been  stayed,  gr.  v 
pilulas  hydrargyri,  followed  by  a  saline  aperient,  should  be  given,  and 
the  disease  subsequently  treated  according  to  its  cause. 

If  there  be  suppression  of  the  hemorrhoidal  or  catamenial  flux,  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  anus  or  vulva,  together  with  other  remedies 
appropriate  to  those  diseases. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  delicate  or  scorbutic  habits,  tonics  and 
quinine,  with  the  mineral  acids,  are  indicated. 


GASTRITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

1.  ACUTE  GASTRITIS. 

Symptoms. — An  acute  fixed  pain  and  sense  of  burning  heat  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure,  deglutition,  and  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  ;  frequent  vomiting  of  clear  viscid  mucus  streaked 
or  not  with  blood,  attended  with  increase  of  pain  ;  intense  thirst ;  great 
restlessness,  and  extreme  anxiety  ;  the  tongue  red ;  the  pulse  quick, 
small,  and  hard  ;  the  bowels  confined. 

The  disease  geneially  extends  to  the  gullet  and  intestines,  and  is 
attended  by  pain  and  dysphagia,  diarrhoea,  and  abdominal  tenderness. 

Terminations.— /n  resolution,  when  the  pul  se  becomes  more  soft 
and  full,  and  the-  other  symptoms  gi-adually  disappear.    In  chronic 
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gastritis.  In  gangrene,  marked  by  a  violent  exacerbation  of  the  symp- 
toms, followed  by  a  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  a  rapid  and  intermitting 
pulse,  the  utmost  prostration  of  strength,  cold  extremities,  delirium, 
hiccup,  and  death.  In  pe)f oration,  characterised  by  sudden  and  acute 
pain,  with  extreme  prostration,  and  symptoms  of  peritonitis. 

Causes. — Drinidng  ardent  spirits  or  hot  water ;  irritant  poisons, 
and  indigestible  diet.  Idiopathic  acute  gastritis  is  exceedingly  rare. 
Prolonged  abstinence  from  food.    The  gouty  excitant  in  the  blood. 

Diagnosis. — From  enteritis,  by  the  epigastric  heat,  tenderness,  and 
pain,  and  by  the  more  severe  vomiting. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  The  pulse  becomes  softer,  fuller,  and  less 
frequent;  and  the  pain  and  tenderness  gradually  ceases. —  Unfavour- 
able. No  alleviation  of  symptoms.  Extreme  and  general  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen.  Symptoms  marking  the  accession  of  gangi-ene  or  per- 
foration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  red, 
universally  or  in  patches,  especially  around  the  cardia  and  pylorus  ; 
deep  redness  of  the  rngse ;  abrasion,  ulceration,  or  "  hsemon'hagic 
erosions,"  occurring  as  brown  or  soot-black  spots,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  pea ;  or  softening  of  the  membrane ;  gangrene ;  also 
dark  patches  resembling  gangrene,  but  arising  from  the  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue ;  the  blood-vessels  full  of  dark 
blood.  Gangi  ene  and  ulceration  are  rare,  but  softening  is  common. 

Treatment. — I.  The  fiee  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus  and  pit 
of  the  stomach.  Iced  water  or  ice,  externally  and  internally.  Free 
action  of  the  bowels  in  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  by  the  use  of  emollient 
clysters.  By  the  free  and  fi-equent  use  of  mucilaginous  diluents,  such  as 
gruel,  linseed-tea,  or  barley-water. 

II.  The  sickness,  restlessness,  and  pain  are  best  relieved  by  soda- 
water  and  small  doses  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  (nxiii  to  iTLv)  com- 
bined with  tincture  of  opium. 

2.  SUB-ACUTE  GASTRITIS — DYSPEPSIA — INDIGESTION. 

Symptoms. — Want  of  appetite  ;  nausea ;  flatulence  ;  heartbm-n  ; 
occasional  pain  in  the  epigastrium ;  sick  headache  ;  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  oppression  after  eating,  or  a  feeling  of  languor  and  depression 
relieved  by  taking  food.  These  symptoms,  variously  combined,  and 
o-enerally  accompanied  by  constipation,  diarrhcea,  or  the  two  conditions 
alternately,  and  with  defective  or  immoderate  secretion  of  bile,  constitute 
the  most  common  form  of  dyspepsia.  A  dry  cough  ;  cold  extremities ; 
headache ;  furred  tongue,  with  red  prominent  papilla) ;  a  bitter  taste  ; 
dimness  of  vision  ;  bright  spots  before  the  eyes  ;  palpitation  ;  shooting 
or  fixed  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  under  the  scapula?,  varying 
with  the  deo-ree  of  flatulence,  are  occasional  consequences  of  dyspepsia. 
In  the  more  severe  cases  the  ejiigastric  paia  is  considerable,  and  is  in- 
creased by  pressure  and  by  food.    Sometimes  the  least  food  produces 
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pain,  and  it  is  rejected  as  soon  as  it  is  swallowed,  or  after  a  short 
interval.  Pain  in  the  stomach  (gastralgia)  may  be  produced  by  flatu- 
lent distension,  and  by  tlie  presence  of  hard  indigestible  food,  or  of  excess  of 
acid.  When  the  pylorus  contracts  upon  masses  of  hard  undigested  tbod 
as  it  is  passing  into  the  intestines,  violent  crampy  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium is  produced. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Debility ;  want  of  exercise  ;  depressing 
passions  ;  amenorrhcea  ;  imperfect  mastication  ;  too  short  or  too  long  in- 
tervals between  meals ;  the  abuse  of  drastic  purgatives ;  close  study,  or 
exercise  immediately  after  food  ;  diseases  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  or  spleen  ; 
the  gouty  diathesis.  Dyspepsia  is  a  frequent  precursor  of  phthisis,  and 
a  common  accompaniment  of  asthma  and  bronchitis. — Exciting.  In- 
activity of  the  liver  producing  constipation ;  unwholesome  and  indi- 
gestible food  ;  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  especially  at  the  dinner- 
table  ;  liquids  in  excess,  especially  hot  tea  and  coli'ee. 

DiAGJrosis. — From  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  by  the  absence  of  a  fixed 
and  limited  seat  of  pain  and  of  htematemesis. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  correct  any  bad  habits,  and  to 
regulate  the  diet.  II.  To  restore  the  stomach  to  a  healthy  condition. 
III.  To  palliate  urgent  symptoms. 

The  habits  which  commoidy  require  correction  are  the  following  : — 
Eating  too  much  at  one  time ;  eating  too  often  or  too  seldom ;  taking 
too  gi-eat  a  variety  of  food  at  the  same  meal ;  drinking  too  much  liquid 
before  or  with  the  meals ;  imperfect  mastication  ;  resuming  bodily  or 
mental  occupation  directly  after  eating ;  indolent  and  sedentary  habits  ; 
the  injudicious  use  of  purgatives  ;  drinking,  smoking,  chewing  tobacco, 
opium-eating,  and  tea  and  coffee  in  excess.  If  any  particular  article  of 
food  seem  to  disagree,  it  sliould  be  carefully  avoided.  Flatulence  is  fre- 
quently increased  by  green  vegetables  and  fruit.  Wine  and  ale  will 
sometimes  require  to  be  exchanged  for  weak  brandy  and  water,  or  tor 
brandy  with  soda-water,  or  Seltzer  water. 

II.  A  regular  action  of  the  bowels  should  be  brought  about  by  mild 
cholagogue  purgatives.  Stomachic  tonics,  such'  as  gentian,  calumba, 
ciiscarilla,  and  cinchona,  combined,  according  to  the  state  of  the  secre- 
tions, with  alkalies  or  the  mineral  acids,  should  be  persevered  in.  A 
few  grains  of  compound  rhubai'b-pill  may  be  given  as  a  dinner-pill  in 
mild  cases, 

III.  If  there  be  tenderness,  half  a  dozen  leeches  or  a  mustard  poultice 
may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  Acidi  hydrocyanici  diluti,  Tri_v, 
tincturjE  opii,  TYl,v,  given  in  effervescence,  with  a  few  grains  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  citric  acid,  will  generally  allay  the  vomiting.  The 
diarrhoea  will  generally  yield  to  a  few  doses  of  the  pulvis  cretas  aroma- 
ticus  cum  opio. 

An  acute  attack  of  indigestion  is  best  treated  by  an  emetic,  followed 
by  1  est  and  a  fi  ee  aloetic  purge. 
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ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

SymI'TOMS, — Pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  refen-ed  to  a  small  spot, 
coming  on  immediately  or  soon  after  food,  continuing  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  thea  slowly  abating  as  the  stomach  becomes  empty.  A  cir- 
cumscribed soreness  in  some  part  of  the  epigastrium  is  usually  induced 
by  pressure.  Circumsci  ibed  pain  is  also  commonly  felt  in  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  back.  It  is  increased  by  indigestible  food,  hot 
fluids,  and  alcoholic  liquids,  and  in  young  females  on  the  approach  of 
the  menstrual  period.  There  is  nausea  and  vomiting  of  food,  of  a  clear 
sour  liquid,  of  bile,  of  blood.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  discharged  by  the 
bowels,  which  are  generally  constipated.  The  patient  loses  flesh,  has 
an  unhealthy  aspect,  and  we;irs  an  exprei-sion  of  weai  ine-s  and  suffering. 

Usually  the  disease  causes  very  little  constitutional  distuibance.  and 
in  some  cases  the  local  symptoms  are  so  slight,  that  severe  hamatemesis, 
or  even  perforation  of  the  stomach,  may  be  the  first  indication  of  the 
disease.  In  some  cases  the  piocess  of  ulceration  is  rapid,  and  perforation 
may  occm*  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  formation  of  the  ulcer.  In  other 
cases  the  ulcer  remains  open  for  many  years,  giving  i-ise  to  its  ordinary 
symptoms,  and  now  and  tiien  to  an  alarming  haemorrhage  ;  and  at  last 
leads  to  perforation. 

Terminations. — In  recovery;  in  perforation  (see  p.  504);  by 
hEemorrhage  and  fatal  syncope,  or  collapse  ;  by  mai'asmus  iiom  constant 
vomiting. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  female  sex  ;  intemperance  ;  fatigue  ; 
anxiety.  Tlie  influence  of  age  may  be  thus  briefly  stated: — From  16 
to  20  years  of  age,  20  cases  ;  tor  each  decade  from  20  to  60,  about  50 
enses  ;  for  the  two  decades  from  60  to  80,  about  80  cases ;  and  for  the 
10  years  from  80  to  90,  100  cases.  In  this  country  it  is  supposed  to 
be  most  frequent  in  maid-servants,  between  the  age  of  18  and  that  of 
25.  (Budd.) — Exciting.  Obscure. 

Diagnosis.  —  From  dyspepsia,  sub-acute  gastritis,  pyrosis,  and 
gastralgia,  by  the  limited  pain  on  pressure  in  the  epigastrium ;  by  the 
pain  in  the  back,  the  more  frequent  vomiting,  and  the  discharge  of 
blood  ;  from  pyrosis  and  from  cancer  of  the  stomach,  by  the  shorter 
course  of  the  latter,  the  marked  cancerous  diathesis,  the  lancinating 
jmin,  the  pi  esence  of  a  hard  and  moveable  tumour  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  the  less  abundant  haimorrhage,  and  the  presence  of  cancer-cells 
in  the  vomit.  The  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  often  difficult 
and  uncertain. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  but  guaided.  Most  guarded  with  young 
females  in  whom  perfoiation  is  a  common  event.  About  one  in  five 
cases  commonly  prove  fatal  in  one  of  the  ways  mentioned  above. 

Morbid  Anatomy.' — The  retmns  of  tlie  hospital  at  Prague  give 
a  total  of  10,203  botlies  examined,  in  which  126  open  ulcers  and 
224  cicatrices  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  =  3-4  per  cent.,  were 
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found.  In  more  than  a  third  of  the  cases  the  ulcer  occupies  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  ;  and  more  than  three-fourths  occur  on 
the  posterior  suriace,  on  the  lesser  curvature,  or  near  the  pylorus.  In 
about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  there  is  more  than  one  ulcer;  and  there 
may  be  to  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  more.  "  The  ulcer  is  rai'ely  much 
smaller  than  a  fourpenny-piece,  or  larger  than  a  crown-piece  but  it 
may  attain  a  diameter  of  five  or  six  inches.  Its  shape  is  usually  round 
or  oval,  and  it  presents  the  appearance  of  "  a  shallow  but  level  pit, 
■with  a  sharp,  smooth,  vertical  edge,  as  though  it  had  been  punched 
out "  (Brinton) ;  but  as  the  circular  opening  in  the  sub-mucous  areolar 
tissue  is  smaller,  and  the  aperture  in  the  peritoneum,  if  the  ulcer  per- 
forate, still  more  minute,  the  ulcer  has  a  conical  form.  The  surrounding 
mucous  membrane  and  areolar  tissue  are  somewhat  thickened,  and 
sometimes  inflamed.  Perfoiation  takes  place  in  about  1  case  in  8  ;  this 
result  being  often  prevented  by  adhesion  to  the  pancreas,  liver,  spleen, 
mesentery,  or  diaphragm. 

In  attributing  death  to  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  it  is  important  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  undergo  self-digestion,  resulting  in  pulpy  or  gelatinous  soften- 
ing, irregular  abrasion,  and,  ultimately,  perlbration.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  converted  into  a  thin,  pasty  mucous  layer ;  the  blood- 
vessels are  blackened ;  and  if  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  removed, 
a  ragged  aperture  results,  through  which  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
escape.  This  self-digestion  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  it 
is  met  with  in  those  who  have  died  suddenly  during  digestion,  and  in 
those  who  have  died  from  disease  (such  as  phthisis),  in  which  chronic 
irritation  of  tiie  vagus  nerve  had  induced  excessive  secretion  of  gastric 
juice. 

Treatment. — I.  Our  endeavours  must  be  to  promote  the  healing 
of  the  ulcer,  by  preventing  irritation  or  distension  of  the  stomach. 
With  this  view  the  diet  must  be  strictly  regulated.  Solid  food  must 
be  rigidly  avoided,  and  its  place  supplied  by  milk,  eggs  in  the  form  of 
emulsion,  light  broths,  and  farmaceous  diet,  given  at  short  intervals, 
and  in  quantities  not  exceeding  a  tea-cupful.  Spirituous  liquors  and 
hot  fluids  should  be  forbidden. 

II.  If  there  be  much  tenderness  on  pressure,  mustard  poultices  or 
blisters  should  be  used ;  if  constant  pain,  solid  opium  may  be  given  ; 
if  gastrodynia  and  pyrosis,  nitrate  of  bismuth  ;  if  distressing  vomiting, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  farinaceous  food  in  very  small  quantities  often 
repeated  ;  if  vomiting  of  hlood,  small  pieces  of  ice  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  remedies  recommended  under  ha2matemesis ;  if  constipation, 
castor-oil  is  the  most  suitable  aperient ;  if  diarrlicea,  compound  kino 
powder. 

HI.  If  the  patient  be  anwmic,  the  preparations  of  iron,  of  which  the 
ammonio-citrate  is  most  suitable.  (In  this  disease  it  may  be  given 
dissolved  in  glycerine.)  If  there  be  much  debility  present,  the  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine  in  glycerine  is  to  be  preferred.  In  intemperate 
persons,  full  doses  of  opium  are  indicated. 
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PERFORATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Symptoms. — After  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  symptoms  of  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  intense  pain  in  the  epigastrium  occurring  suddenly, 
spreading  rapidly  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  soon  followed  by 
tympanites  and  collapse.  The  disease  fissumes  all  the  characters  of 
peritonitis,  and  usually  proves  fatal  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours ;  but  in  some  cases  the  fatal  event  is  postponed  in  consequence  of 
the  peritonitis  being  limited  in  extent,  or  sub-acute  in  character.  In 
most  cases  the  rupture  takes  place  during  the  distension  of  the  stomach 
by  a  full  meal,  but  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  vomiting,  straining  at 
stool,  coughing,  or  sneezing;  by  pressure,  shocks,  or  blows. 

Terminations. — In  acute  peritonitis  and  rapid  death ;  in  chronic 
peiitonitis,  and  death  after  a  more  considerable  interval ;  in  abscess  of 
organs  bordering  on  the  stomach,  and  opening  in  various  ways;  in 
gastric  fistula. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Those  of  the  gastric  ulcer.  Females  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  are  very  liable  to  this  aHeotion. — 
Exciting,    Gastric  ulcer  ;  irritant  poisons. 

Diagnosis. — From  ordinary  peritonitis  by  the  sudden  attack. 

Prognosis. — In  the  highest  degree  unfavourable,  especially  when 
the  perforation  takes  place  after  a  full  meal. 

Treatment.  —  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent 
posture  at  perfect  rest.  A  full  dose  of  the  extract  of  opium,  or  the  com- 
pound soap-pill,  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  thiee  or  four  hours. 
Complete  abstinence  from  food  must  be  enjoined,  the  patient  being 
allowed  merely  to  moisten  the  mouth  from  time  to  time.  If  the 
inflammation  run  high,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  warm  fomentations.  After  the  lapse  of  seveial  days,  the 
lower  bowel  should  be  relieved  by  eaemata,  and  nourishment  may  be 
supplied  by  the  same  channel ;  but  purgatives  by  the  mouth  are  con- 
tra-indicated. Should  the  patient  survive  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  rupture,  milk  and  farinaceous  food  must  be  given  by  the  spoon- 
ful at  short  intervals,  and  a  return  to  the  usual  diet  must  be  made 
slowly  and  cautiously.  When  convalescent,  castor-oil  should  be  used 
a.s  an  aperient. 


CARCINOMA,  OR  CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  stage  the  symptoms  are  very  obscui-e. 
They  are  usually  those  of  dyspepsia  (sub-acute  gastritis).  But,  after 
a  lono-er  or  shorter  interval,  during  which  the  patient  loses  flesh, 
and  obtains  little  or  no  relief  from  his  dyspeptic  symptoms,  a  circum- 
scribed tumour  is  discovered  in  the  epigastrium,  and  now  the  pain 
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becomes  burning,  gnawing,  or  lancinating  ;  and  there  are  nausea ;  acid 
and  fcetid  eructations  ;  witii  vomiting  of  ingesta,  of  mucus,  of  blood,  or 
of  a  dark  grumous  or  sour  frothy  matter  containing  sarcinaa  (Fig.  70) ; 
complete  constipation,  and  retraction  of  the  belly,  which  becomes  hard 
and  flat ;  great  emaciation,  and  the  complexion  and  expression  indica- 
tive of  the  cancerous  diathesis. 

When  the  cancer  involves  the  pylorus,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
the  passage  of  food  into  the  intestine  is  impeded  ;  it  accumulates  in  the 
stomach,  and  ferments.  The  distended  stomach  is  occasionally  relieved 
by  copious  vomiting. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  may  take  the  foim  of  scirrhus,  or 
of  medullary  or  colloid  cancer.  But  the  most  common  form  is  scirrhus, 
and  its  usual  seat  the  pylorus.  The  disease  is  identified  by  the  dis- 
covery of  cancer-cells  (Fig.  6,  p.  81).  The  stomach  is  generally  con- 
tracted when  the  disease  occupies  the  cardiac  end  ;  greatly  expanded  and 
hypertrophied  when  the  pylorus  is  affected. 

Diagnosis. — The  epigastric  tumour;  lancinating  pain  ;  constipation 
and  retraction  of  the  abdomen,  the  cachexy  and  emaciation ;  the  per- 
sistent vomiting  of  decom})osed  food,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
malady,  serve  to  identify  this  disease.  Cancer  rarely  occurs  before 
forty.  The  part  of  the  stomach  attacked  may  be  generally  inferred 
ii-ora  the  symptoms.  When  the  cardia  is  affected,  the  pain  and  vomit- 
ing come  on  immediately  after  taking  food  ;  when  the  pylorus  is 
attacked  they  come  on  later.  If  the  cardiac  orifice  be  implicated,  there 
will  be  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  food ;  if  the  pyloric,  obstruction 
to  the  exit  of  chyme. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  cancerous  diathesis. — Exciting.  Chronic 
dyspepsia. 

Treatment. — A  bland  and  nourishing  diet,  such  as  new  milk  ; 
milk  with  arrow -lOot ;  strong  soups  thickened  with  vermicelli;  jellies, 
and  light  farinaceous  puddings ;  and  tripe  boiled  in  milk.  The  food 
should  be  taken  often,  and  in  very  small  quantities.  Excessive  acidity 
may  be  checked  by  combining  lime-water  with  the  milk,  or  by  the  use 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Nuti'itive  enemata  may  be  given  once  or  twice 
every  day ;  and  cod-liver  oil  rubbed  into  the  abdomen.  Narcotics  and 
sedatives  to  allay  pain  ;  leeches,  anodyne  plasters,  fomentations,  and 
embrocations  externally  ;  and  rest. 


OTHER  FORMS  OF  STOMACH  DISORDER. 

atony  of  the  stomach — ATONIC  DYSPEPSIA. 

Symptoms. — Anorexia  and  slowness  of  digestion,  with  occasional 
severe  crampy  or  spasmodic  pain  some  hours  after  meals,  due  to  the 
presence  of  undigested  food  and  its  passage  through  the  pylorus.  Plead- 
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ache,  flushing  after  meals,  and  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  occa- 
sionally associated  with  this  condition. 

Cause. — Defective  secretion  of  gastric  fluid. 

Treatment. — Brisk  exercise  and  the  avoidance  of  sedentary  occu- 
pations and  excessive  mental  labour  and  anxiety.  A  light  nutritious 
diet,  taken  in  small  quantities  and  often.  The  use  of  salt,  mustard, 
pepper,  a  pill  composed  of  gr.  v  each  of  mastic  or  myi'i'h  and  extract 
of  rhubarb  taken  daily  half  an  hour  before  dinner.  Generally  a  carmi- 
native tonic  (P'orm.  263)  may  be  taken  with  advantage.  In  many 
cases  the  mineral  acids  are  of  much  sei'vice  (P'orm.  137).  Small  doses 
of  ipecacuanha  often  do  much  good. 

PYROSIS — WATER-BRASH. 

Symptoms. — In  the  morning  or  forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  or  some  hours  after  a  meal,  pain  and  tension  at  tiie  pit  of 
the  stomach,  lasting  some  time,  and  followed  by  vomiting  of  a  thin 
watery  fluid,  in  considerable  quantity,  sometimes  acid,  but  often 
insipid.  The  free  discharge  of  this  fluid  generally  relieves  the  pain, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  attack.  It  may  occur  only  occasionally,  or 
last,  with  intermission,  for  years.  The  fluid,  which  may  vary  fiom  an 
ounce  to  a  pint  or  more,  is  rejected  by  a  sort  of  rumination  and  not  by 
vomiting  ordinary. 

Causics. — Predisposing.  Middle  age.  The  female  sex. — Exciting. 
Reflex  irritation  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  especially  the 
uterus.  Hence  pyrosis  frequently  accompanies  piegnancy.  A  poor 
diet. 

Treatment. — Improve  the  diet,  and  avoid  an  undue  proportion  of 
farinaceous  substances.  If  the  liquor  ejected  from  the  stomach  be 
highly  acid,  alkalies  (Form.  138,  166,  or  282).  Bismuth  (Form.  85) 
is  a  very  useful  remedy.  In  other  cases  the  vegetable  astringents  in 
combination  with  opium,  such  as  gr.  x  pidvis  kino  coinpositi,  are  of 
much  service. 

EXCESSIVE  FORMATION  OF  LACTIC  ACID  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment. — "  This  disoi'der  is  most  common  in 
nervous  persons  with  feeble  digestion,  in  whom  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  acid  collects  in  great  quantities  after  meals.  They  often 
familiarly  tell  us  that  almost  everything  they  eat  turns  to  an  acid." 
(Budd.)  Severe  heartburn  comes  on  soon  after  eating,  and  is  occa- 
sionally relieved  after  two  or  three  liours  by  vomiting  of  very 
sour  fluid,  the  acidity  being  due  to  lactic  acid  produced  by  conver- 
sion of  the  starchy  constituents  of  food  into  that  compound.  The 
alkalies  atibrd  temporary  relief;  and  the  mineral  acids  moje  lasting 
benefit. 
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Fig.  70. 


FORMATION  OF  ACETIC  ACID  BY  FERMENTATION  OF  THE 
SACCHARINE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  FOOD. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment. — Heartburn  (pain  in  the  stomach  and 
sour  eructations)  aftei*  meals;  belcliing;  and  eventually  vomiting  of 
sour  frothy  tiuid  containing  much  acetic  acid  with  or  without  a  little 
alcohol,  are  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder.  Very  fiequently  it  is 
associated  with  the  development  of  the  peculiar  vegetable  orgtmisms 
which  have  been  called  by  Mr.  Goodsir  Sar- 
cinoe  ventricuU  (Fig.  70).  The  sarcinaa  are 
found  in  a  brownish  scum  on  the  sui'face  of 
the  vomited  matters.  They  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  common  yeast  fungus,  Torula 
cerevisia  (Fig.  25,  p.  13;:!). 

This  form  of  stomach  disease  is  often  very 
obstinate,  and  may  continue,  with  gi-eater  or 
less  severity,  for  years.  Alkalies  only  give 
temporary  relief.  The  fermentative  process  may  he  prevented  by 
kreasote  given  in  ii  or  iii  1Y\,  doses  in  the  form  of  pill,  thrice  a  day. 
Sulphurous  acid  is  still  more  effectual ;  it  may  be  given  in  gss  doses 
diluted  with  a  little  peppermint-water  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 


XlCCfi 


SYMPATHETIC  VOMITING. 


Causes. — Sympathetic  disorder  of  the  stomach  resulting  in  vomiting 
may  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  liver,  intes- 
tines, kidneys,  and  ureters,  uterus  and  ovaries.  Cerebral  and  uterine 
irritation  are  most  prone  to  induce  it,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  cerebral 
concussion  and  in  pregnancy. 

When  the  imtation  is  prolonged  reflex  vomiting  may  become  a 
constant  and  distressing  symptom.  This  frequently  happens  in  the 
Litter  stage  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs ;  constant  irritation 
reflected  on  the  stomach  leading  to  the  secretion  of  much  sour  fluid. 

The  treatment  must  of  course  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the 
source  of  tlie  iriitation.  In  the  vomiting  associated  with  phthisis,  the 
alkalies  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  combined  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  the  vegetable  astringents,  are  of  much  service.  In  other  cases, 
such  as  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone,  hu  ge  doses  of  opium,  in  the  solid 
foi-m,  may  be  requiied. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 


Enteritis  

Dysenteuia      .    .    .  . 

DiARRHCEA  

Melj^na  

Torpor  Intestinorum  . 
Obstructio  Intestinorum 
Intus-scjsceftio 

COLICA  

CoLicA  Pictontjm  , 
Tympanites      .    .    .  . 
h^morriioides  .    .    .  . 


Inflammation  of  the  Intestines. 
Dysentery. 

Looseness  of  the  Bowels. 
Hsemorrhage  from  the  Bowels. 
Constipation. 

Obsti-uction  of  the  Bowels. 
Invagination  of  the  Bowels. 
Colic. 

Painters'  Colic. 
Drum  Belly. 
Piles. 


ENTERITIS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine. 

1.  GENERAL  ENTERITIS. 

Synonyms. — Enteria.  Enteritis  erythemoidea.  DiarrJusa  mucosa, 
or  catarrhosa. 

Symptoms, — At  first  chilliness  or  slight  rigor ;  nausea,  and  if  the 
duodenum  be  especially  affected,  vomiting;  thirst;  a  white  furred 
tongue,  with  prominent  papillae,  and  a  red  tip  ;  heat  and  soreness  in 
the  belly,  but  chiefly  about  the  epigastrium  and  umbilicus;  a  dull 
diffused  pain  on  pressure  ;  and  frequent  diarrhcsa.  The  nature  of  the 
evacuations  depend  on  the  cause  of  irritation.  They  are  always  fluid  : 
at  first  they  contain  much  undigested  matter ;  subsequently  they  are 
chiefly  composed  of  watery  mucus,  occasionally  streaked  with  blood. 
After  the  diarrhoea  has  continued  for  some  liours,  the  intestine  is 
liable  to  become  distended  with  flatus,  producing  gui-gling  and 
griping  pain. 

There  is  anorexia :  and  if  much  fluid,  or  a  small  portion  of  solid 
food  be  taken,  it  either  induces  vomiting,  or,  after  a  time,  produces 
griping  pain  and  increased  diarrhoea.  Unless  the  patient  be  subjected 
to  judicious  treatment,  these  symptoms  may  continue  for  several  days, 
or  even  for  weeks,  and  his  health  becomes  much  impaired. 

Causes. — Imperfect  stomach  digestion ;  the  passage  of  vitiated  or 
imperfectly  formed  chyme  into  the  intestine.  A  vitiated  condition  of 
the  bile.  Drastic  purgatives: — the  symptoms  of  enteritis  may  be  well 
studied  in  the  effects  produced  by  a  large  dose  of  jnlap.  i\Iineral 
poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  antimony,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Exposure 
to  external  cold,  causing  congestion  of  the  internal  organs. 

Treatment. — Warmth  to  the  external  surface ;  rest,  functional 
and  mechanical,  of  the  inflamed  part,  by  quietude  of  body,  light  diet 
such  as  may  be  digested  in  the  stomach,  or,  if  passed  into  the  intestine, 
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cannot  in'itate  the  inflamed  surface.  Eggs,  milk,  beef-tea,  arrowroot, 
constitute  such  articles  of  diet.  Milk,  arrowroot,  mixed,  if  depression 
require  it,  with  a  little  brandy,  is  generally  the  most  appropriate  food. 
The  inflammation  and  its  most  prominent  symptom,  diarrhoea,  will  be 
relieved  by  Form.  85, 165,  175.  Hot  fomentations,  or  stimulant  poul- 
tices, may  be  simultaneously  applied  to  the  abdomen.  If  the  diarrhoea 
persist,  and  the  evacuations  be  bloody,  it  will  be  necessary  to  administer 
mineral  astringents  (Form.  151,  176). 

2.  PARTIAL  ENTERITIS. 

Partial  enteritis  is  caused  by  specific  inflammation  of  the  glands  of 
the  small  intestine.  The  solitary  and  agminated  glands  are  invariably 
aflected  in  enteric  fever ;  the  attendant  symptoms  are  recorded  at 
page  298.  They  also  frequently  become  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit, 
inducing  local  inflammation  and  subsequent  ulceration.  The  symptoms 
of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  small  intestine,  generally  speaking,  are 
those  of  well-marked  ulceration  in  enteric  fever,  viz.,  persistent  puiging, 
light-coloured  watery  stools,  griping  pain  in  the  abdomen,  gurgling 
and  tenderness  about  the  right  iliac  fossa.  In  both  diseases  hemorrhage 
to  an  alarming  extent  is  liable  to  occur.  The  general  treatment  is  in 
both  diseases  alike.  Bismuth  is  very  serviceable  in  the  diarrhoea  of 
phthisis  (Form.  85). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Of  the  ulceration  of  enteric  fever  (see  page 
298).  Of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestine : — Large  patches  of 
ulceration  throughout  the  ileum,  separated  by  intervals  of  lour  or  six 
inches,  commencing  as  small  round  disci  ete  ulcers  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  canal,  gradually  becoming  confluent  below  into  large  irregular 
patches,  extending  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  canal.  From 
a  description  of  a  single  ulcer  the  appearance  of  all  may  be  inferred. 
Ulcer  irregularly  circular,  limited  by  a  thiclc  and  elevated  rounded 
angry-looking  border;  within,  the  margin  is  irregular  and  continuous, 
with  coarse  angry-looking  more  or  less  discrete  granirlations,  between 
which  little  yellow  masses  of  tubercular  deposit,  firmly  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  ulcer,  are  here  and  there  seen  ;  the  contiguous  parts  of  the 
intestinal  wall  much  thickened,  so  that  on  sjareading  the  ulcerated 
bowel  on  a  flat  surface,  the  patches  form  considerable  elevations. 
Some  of  the  ulcers  extend  quite  down  to  the  peritoneal  coat.  Their 
position  is  known  before  opening  the  intestine  by  corresponding  vascu- 
lai  ity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  a  feeling  of  irregular  thickening. 


DYSENTERIA— COLITIS— DYSENTERY— BLOODY  FLUX. 

Definition. — A  specific  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  colon,  accompanied  by  tenesmus,  and  mucous,  bloody,  or  purulent 
stools. 

Symptoms. — At  first  cold  shiverings,  followed  by  fever ;  or  bilious 
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diarrhosa,  which,  after  continuing  for  a  few  days,  without  causing 
much  pain  or  uneasiness,  becomes  an  incessant  flux,  with  dischai'ge  of 
pure  blood,  of  mucus,  or  of  a  white  glairy  matter,  like  white  of  egg, 
mixed  with  blood.  Masses  of  indurated  faeces  often  fomi  part  of  the 
discharges.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  severe  griping  pains  in  the 
abdomen  ;  frequent  inclination  to  go  to  stool ;  tenesmus ;  dysuria ;  and 
cramps  in  the  thighs.  The  patient  is  restless,  sleepless,  and  anxious. 
The  pulse  is  quick  and  hard,  the  tongue  clean,  the  skin  warm  and 
moist,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  eye  bright. 

In  this,  the  first  stage  of  dysentery,  the  disease  sometimes  proves 
fatal  by  collape ;  but  it  more  commonly  assumes  the  chronic  form, 
the  purging  becomes  persistent,  pus  and  blood  appear  in  variable 
quantity  in  the  stools,  which  are  semifluid  and  pultaceous,  mixed  with 
shreds  of  lymph,  and  excessively  offensive. 

Under  appropriate  treatment  the  blood  and  pus  disappear,  the 
motions  look  more  healthy,  the  diarrhoea  decreases,  and  after  some 
months  the  patient  recovers.  But  recovery  is  in  many  cases  very 
much  protracted,  and  in  many  more  it  is  incomplete,  and  the  purging 
sets  in  again  and  again  on  exposure  to  cold,  or  after  improper  food. 
The  patient  preserves  a  good  appetite,  and  does  not  lose  flesh  ;  but  if,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  disease  involve  the  ileum  also,  emaciation,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  results. 

Complications. — The  disease  may  accompany,  precede,  or  follow 
ague,  or  remittent  fever ;  and  may  be  complicated  with  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas. 

Terminations, — In  incessant  vomiting  ;  in  aphthous  inflammation 
of  the  mouth ;  in  abscess  of  the  liver ;  in  ascites ;  in  fatal  haemorrhage  ; 
in  perforation  of  the  intestine  ;  in  gangrene  ;  in  collapse. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  acute  stage,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  colon  inflamed  in  patches  of  a  deep-red  colour,  or  throughout  its 
whole  extent;  sometimes  black,  as  if  gangrenous ;  sometimes  softened. 
The  intestine  itself  contracted.  The  follicles  enlarged  and  transparent, 
or  hard  and  opaque.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  ulcers, 
which  commence,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  solitary  glands,  and 
thence  spread  into  small  round  ulcers,  and  subsequently  (becoming 
confluent)  into  large  ragged  patches.  The  neighbouring  tissues  are 
much  thickened,  lu  some  cases,  similar  appearances  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  small  intestines,  and  occasionally  even  in  the  stomach.  The 
mesenteric  glands  often  red,  swollen,  and  soft.  The  intestines,  in  the 
early  stage,"  contain  mucus,  blood,  and  a  watery  lymph ;  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  pus  mixed  with  blood. 

In  cases  of  long-standing  disease  the  ulcers  ai-e  found  contracted  and 
surrounded  by  tissue  of  almost  cartilaginous  hardness,  'iough  cica- 
trices mark  the  position  of  ulcers  which  have  ultimately  healed. 

A  laro-e  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  of  dysentery  present  abscess  in 
tlie  liver.  The  purulent  deposits  in  this  organ  may  be  due  to  con- 
comitant hepatitis,  or  (as  Dr.  Budd  has  suggested)  the  pus  may  be 
derived  from  the  ulcerated  intestine  (see  Pyemia). 
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Causes. — Predisposing.  A  high  temperature.  Unwholesome  food, 
especially  salt  meat  and  unripe  fruit ;  fatigue,  privation,  and  exposure. 
Intemperance. — Exciting.  Marsh  miasma;  impure  water;  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold,  especially  at  night  after  a  hot  day,    A  debauch. 

DURATIOX,' — From  a  few  days  to  several  weeks,  months,  or  years. 

Mortality. — In  acute  dysentery  from  1  in  8  to  1  in  50  ;  in  chronic 
dysentery,  from  1  in  4  to  1  in  6. 

Diagnosis. — From  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  small  in- 
testines; by  the  absence  of  anorexia,  vomiting,  and  emaciation.  From 
ordinary  diarrhoea  by  the  presence  of  sloughy  membrane  and  pus,  and 
by  the  persistence  of  the  purging. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  Moderate  diarrhoea,  and  the  absence  of 
hectic. 

Unfavourable . — Violent  and  distressing  tenesmus  and  tormina ; 
vomiting ;  hiccup ;  cold  extremities ;  cold  and  partial  sweats ;  the 
tongue  preternnturally  red  and  dry ;  great  prostration ;  the  motions 
extremely  foetid;  petechite;  involuntary  evacuations;  intermitting 
pulse;  complications  with  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  intermittent  or 
remittent  fevers. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  stage.  The  hot  bath ;  leeches  to  the 
anus  or  to  the  tender  spots  of  the  abdomen,  followed  by  hot  fomenta- 
tions, turpentine  stupes,  or  mustard  poultices.  Oijium  in  the  solid 
form,  or  Dover's  powder,  combined  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  blue 
pill,  or  hydrarg.  c  creta  (Foi-m.  329),  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  followed  at  intervals  by 
an  ounce  of  castor-oil.  Opiate  enemata  or  suppositoria.  The  strength 
should  be  supported  by  light  preparations  of  barley,  rice,  sago,  anow- 
root,  flour,  panada,  and  gelatinous  broth;  solid  food  being  proscribed. 

Local  blood-letting  is  rarely  required  in  this  country ;  a  full  dose  of 
castor-oil,  with  ten  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  a  regulated  diet, 
being  generally  sufficient. 

As  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  dysentery  is  very  con- 
flicting, it  will  be  allowable  to  prescribe  a  treatment  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  The  first  object  to  be  accomplished  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  solid  contents  pf  the  bowels  by  full  and  free  doses  of 
castor-oil  combined  with  from  VC\^  xx-xxx  of  tincturse  opii.  Two  or 
three  such  doses  might  be  given  with  advantage,  on  successive  morn- 
ings. At  the  same  time  a  diet  should  be  prescribed  free  from  soUd 
ingi'edients,  but  more  or  less  nourishing  according  to  the  state  of  the 
patient,  with  an  allowance  of  port  wine  in  cases  of  great  debility. 
Tender  spots  in  the  abdomen  should  be  treated  with  a  few  leeches, 
followed  by  warm  fomentations :  and  tenesmus  and  dysuria  by  suppo- 
sitories of  the  compound  soap-pill,  or  small  injections  of  gruel,  contain- 
ing laudanum.  From  the  favourable  efl'ect  of  nitrate  of  potash  in 
doses  of  ten  gi'ains  frequently  repeated  in  a  very  troublesome  and  in- 
tractable form  of  diari-hoea,  I  should  be  disposed  to  recommend  ten 
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grains  of  this  salt  with  a  gi-ain  of  opium  and  a  gi-ain  of  ipecacuanha 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  (G.) 

Chronic  dysentery  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  of  diseases ;  a  fact 
explained  by  the  pathological  condition  of  the  diseased  intestine. 
Alterations  in  tlie  calibre  of  the  intestine  and  the  passage  of  undigested 
food,  or  of  irritating  fluids,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ulcers  from 
healing.  The  diet  must  therefore  consist  of  bread,  eggs,  and  milk ; 
and  such  other  food  as  will  leave  no  indigestible  residue.  Vegetables 
must  be  strictly  prohibited. 

The  diarrhoea  will  only  yield  to  the  mineral  astringents,  of  which 
sulphate  of  copper,  in  J  grain  doses  combined  with  \  of  powdered 
opium,  is  the  most  effectual. 

The  bowels  should  be  washed  out  every  day  with  a  cold-water 
clyster. 

Prophylaxis, — Warm  and  dry  clothing ;  cleanliness;  a  mixed  and 
wholesome  diet;  avoidance  of  exposure  to  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue; 
prompt  change  of  wet  clothing.  In  the  case  of  armies,  a  frequent 
change  of  the  site  of  the  camp. 

Kemedies, — Emetics;  ipecacuanha  in  small  and  repeated  doses; 
large  doses  of  opium  (xx  grs.  in  twenty-four  hours) ;  acetate  of  lead 
with  opium  ;  injections  of  iced  water,  turpentine ;  quinine ;  salicine 
(in  five-grain  doses) ;  decoction  of  cusparia,  combined  with  nitric  acid 
and  laudanum ;  strychnia.  In  chronic  cases,  injections  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  acetate  of  lead. 


DIAKRHCEA— LOOSENESS,  or  PURGING. 

Definition.— Frequent  discharges  of  semi-solid,  or  fluid  stools, 
with  more  or  less  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

Varieties, — 1.  Intestinal  dyspepsia,  2.  Bilious  dian-hoea.  3. 
Mucous  diarrhoea.  4.  Serous  diarrhoea.  5.  Diarihasa  with  fibrinous 
exsudation.    6.  Sympathetic  diarrhoea. 

The  first  form  is  very  common  in  the  autumn  and  latter  pai"t  of 
summer.  It  is  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  fruits.  In  this  country, 
green  peas  and  cucumbers  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  diarrhoea. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  ofi'ending  matter  by  a  full 
dose  of  castor-oil,  combined,  if  there  be  much  griping,  with  VC\\  or  xv 
of  tincture  of  opium. 

Bilious  diarrhm  is  very  common  in  the  European  inhabitants  of 
tropical  climates.  It  is  caused  by  use  of  a  laiger  quantity  of  animal 
food  than  is  r  equired  in  hot  climates,  under  wliich  circumstances  the 
diminished  respiratory  function  is  compensated  by  the  elimination  of 
the  hydro-carbonaceous  constituents  of  tlie  bile  in  excessive  quantities. 
(See  Biliary  Congestion.)  The  secretion  is  rapidly  poured  out  into 
the  duodenum,  and  sets  up  bilious  diarrhoea. 

The  treatment  consists:—!.  In  relieving  the  distended  condition  of 
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the  liver,  by  allowing  the  diarrhoea  to  continue  unchecked  for  a  time. 
If  there  hi  pain,  gr.  xv-xx  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given  in 
combination  with  TY\,v-x  of  tincture  of  opium. — 2.  By  adapting  the 
diet  to  the  altered  conditions  of  existence,  and  substituting  vegetable 
for  animal  food,  and  avoiding  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Mucous  diarrhcea,  or  intestinal  catari-h,  is  a  common  variety.  It 
sometimes  co-exists  with,  and  sometimes  follows  upon  catarrh  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane.  The  slightest  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
will  induce  it  in  many  dehcfite  people.  It  is  this  form  of  diarrhoea 
which  accompanies  enteritis  and  the  acute  stage  of  dysentery. 

The  appropriate  remedies  are  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, such  as  catechu  and  gallic  acid,  together  with  the  general  treat- 
ment recommended  in  enteritis. 

Serous  or  watery  diarrhcea  often  occurs  spontaneously  in  ascites  and 
general  dropsy,  in  which  conditions  it  appears  to  be  a  natural  curative 
process,  caused  by  the  direct  exsudation  of  the  watery  constituents  of  the 
blood  from  the  congested  membrane.  It  should  therefore  be  encouraged, 
and  only  controlled  when  excessive  by  the  vegetable  astringents.  This 
form  of  diarrhoea  follows  the  administi  ation  of  the  hydragogue  purga- 
tives. Sometimes  it  alternates  with  piofuse  perspiration,  as  in  colliqua- 
tive diarrhoea.    In  Asiatic  cholera  it  occurs  to  an  intense  degree. 

Fibrinous  diarrhcea  is  very  rare.  The  discharges,  in  the  form  of 
shreds  or  tubular  membranes,  resemble  those  of  croup,  or  of  plastic 
bronchitis.  In  the  treatment  the  astringent  mineral  salts  are  very 
serviceable. 

Sympathetic  diarrhcea. — In  place  of  morning  sickness,  many  women 
experience  diarrhoea  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  children  during  teething ;  emotional  excitement  quickly  in- 
duces it  in  persons  of  the  nervous  temperament.  It  readily  yields  to 
small  doses  of  opium. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there  is  no  single  treatment  for 
diarrhcea.  Before  prescribing  remedies  we  ought,  from  the  previous 
history,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  evacuations,  to  determine  the  precise 
cause. 

Causes.— Cold  applied  to  the  surface;  suppressed  perspiration; 
mental  emotions  ;  pregnancy ;  teething ;  the  heat  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  seasons ;  indigestible  food ;  unripe  fruits,  or  ripe  fruits  in 
excess ;  putrid  substances ;  the  abuse  of  active  purgatives ;  previous 
constipation;  worms;  retrocedent  gout  or  rheumatism;  phthisis; 
enteric  fever.    Diarrhoea  is  a  frequent  precursor  of  Asiatic  cholera. 


MELi-ENA— HAEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  BOWELS. 

Definition. — The  discharge  of  dark-coloured,  or  more  or  less  altered, 
blood  from  the  bowels. 

Causes. — Melsena  is  symptomatic  oi  diseases  of  the  liver,  heart,  and 
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lungs,  obstructing  the  general  venous  and  portal  circulations  (sec- 
Hgematcmesis,  page  498)  ;  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or  duodenum  ;  tuber- 
cular ulceration  of  the  small  intestine ;  enteric  fever ;  dysentery ; 
intussusception  ;  ruptuie  of  an  aneurismal  sac  into  the  bowel. 

Diagnosis. — From  hcemorrhoids  by  the  darker  colour  anil  larger 
quantity  of  the  blood,  and  by  the  absence  of  soieness  and  tenesmus. 

Treatment. — That  of  the  condition  producing  it.  (See  the  several 
diseases  above  enumerated.) 


TORPOR  INTESTINORUM— CONSTIPATION. 

The  causes  of  constipation  are  either  structural  or  functional. 

The  structural  causes  either  narrow  the  intestines  or  obliterate  the 
passage.  In  the  one  case,  purgative  medicines  act  with  difficulty ;  in 
the  other  case,  action  of  the  bowels  is  impossible. 

Among  tlie  functional  causes  of  constipation,  are  the  absence  of  irri- 
tating matter  from  the  diet,  a  deficiency  of  bile,  want  of  proper  exercise, 
spasmodic  action  or  paralysis  of  some  pai't  of  the  gut. 

The  treatment  of  constipation,  due  to  alteration  of  function,  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  that  alteration.  If  the  food  be  deficient  in 
indigestible  matter,  we  must  supply  it  by  brown  bread  or  ripe  fruits ; 
if  the  bile  be  wanting,  we  must  stimulate  the  secretions  of  the  liver  by 
mercurial  preparations  in  small  doses  ;  if  the  habits  be  sedentary,  we 
must  enjoin  proper  exercise.  The  other  functional  disorders  will  be 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Colic. 

Habitual  constipation  is  best  treated  by  rhubarb  in  powder  or  infu- 
sion (Form.  263,  282).  When  the  torpor  of  the  bowels  is  still  gi-eater, 
and  especially  where  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  hardened  faeces, 
purgative  enemata  are  required  (see  Formula  291) ;  aided  by  castor- 
oil  by  the  mouth. 

A  stream  of  cold  water  poured  from  a  height  on  the  abdomen  has 
sometimes  relieved  obstinate  constipation.  Electricity  is  senaceable  in 
some  cases,  one  of  the  conductors  being  inserted  within  the  rectum. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  all  our  remedies  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels. 
If  in  such  a  case  there  be  tenderness  in  any  particular  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, accompanied  by  vomiting,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  obstruc- 
tion,' more  or  less  complete,  to  the  pas>aoe  of  I'a'cal  matter,  and  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  situation  of  the  obstruction.    The  causes  are  :— 

].  Strano-ulation  or  incarceration  of  a  portion  of  intestine:  a  small 
knuckle  of  "intestine  may,  after  careful  examination,  be  found  at  the 
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femoral  opening,  or  in  the  scrotum  or  labium,  and  no  other  symptom  of 
hernia  but  constipation  be  present.  The  strangulation  may  be  internal, 
and  caused  either  by  intussusception,  or  by  the  entanglement  of  a 
portion  of  intestine  in  a  band  of  the  mesentery  or  in  some  old  adhesion. 

2.  Fiscal  accumuhitions,  forming  large,  hard,  dry  masses,  filling  up 
the  cells  of  the  colon,  are  liable  to  form  round  biliary  calculi,  cherry 
and  plum  stones,  and  other  foreign  bodies.  These  accumulations  feel 
like  hard,  irregular  tumours,  and  may  be  mistaiven  for  adventitious 
growths.  F^cal  accumulations  are  very  apt  to  foi-m  in  the  caecum, 
where  they  often  set  up  violent  inflammation,  with  symptoms  of  com- 
plete obstruction.  If  the  inflammatory  symptoms  be  not  subdued, 
pelvic  absce^s  and  perforation  are  very  liable  to  result.  The  inflamed 
ciEcum  sometimes  becomes  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  an 
abscess  forms  and  points,  and  at  length  pus  and  faecal  matter  discharges 
through  an  opening  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  intestine. 

3.  Cancerous  growths,  chiefly  of  the  rectum ;  and  cicatrized  ulcers 
of  the  bowel,  are  other  causes  of  obstruction. 

Treatment. — Reduce  the  hernia,  and  give  a  copious  clyster  of  gruel. 
If  the  strangulation  be  internal,  and  the  symptoms  urgent,  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  the  exact  seat  of  strangulation  should  be  made ;  the  abdo- 
men should  be  opened  without  delay,  and  the  bowel  disengaged.  If  the 
obstruction  be  due  to  accumulation  in  the  caecum  and  large  intestines, 
large  castor-oil  or  soup  enemata  should  be  thrown  up,  and  hot  fomenta- 
tions simultaneously  npplied  to  the  abdomen.  If  there  be  symptoms  of 
inflammation,  leeches  must  be  fieely  applied  over  the  inflamed  part. 
The  vomiting  may  be  allayed  by  iced  soda-water,  and  the  pain  by  large 
doses  of  opium.  When  thescybala  reach  the  rectum,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  their  discharge  by  a  forceps  or  scoop.  In  cases  of  unrelieved 
obstruction,  perfbiation  is  liable  to  occur. 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  PERFORATION  OF  THE  INTES- 
TINES are  the  same  as  those  of  the  stomach.    (See  page  504.) 


INTUS-SUSCEPTIO— INVAGINATION. 

Symptoms.' — During  the  violent  action  of  strong  purgatives,  or  after 
severe  colic,  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool,  violent  tormina  and  tenes- 
mus, discharge  of  blood,  or  of  scanty  bloody  mucus,  and  the  symptoms 
of  enteritis.  These  symptoms  are  not  decisive,  but  the  existence  of 
the  disease  becomes  more  probable  after  the  failure  of  attempts  to 
evacuate  the  bowels,  and  the  supervention  of  hiccup  and  stercoraceous 
vomiting. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — One  portion  (from  a  few  lines  to  more  than  a 
foot  in  length)  of  the  intestines  enclosed  within  another.  In  most  cases 
there  is  only  one  of  these  invaginations,  but  in  some  instances  there  are 
j^eveial.    The  most  common  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  the  junction  of 
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the  small  and  large  intestines;  but  it  may  take  place  in  any  part  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  in  the  arch  of  the  colon.  A  natural  cure  is 
sometimes  effected  by  adhesion,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  separation 
of  the  enclosed  portion  of  intestine,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  stools. 

Diagnosis. — Sudden  obstrudtion  of  the  bowels,  followed  by  a  percep- 
tible tumour  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  passage  of  blood,  would  give 
reason  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  this  disease.  The  discovery  of  a 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  the  stools  would  furnish  conclusive 
evidence. 

Prognosis. — Very  unfavourable.  In  a  few  cases  recovery  takes  place 
after  sloughing  of  the  constricted  portion  of  intestine. 

Treatment. — I.  If  there  be  marked  tenderness  in  any  part  of  the 
abdomen,  leeches  must  be  applied  to  the  spot,  followed  by  warm  poul- 
tices, or  hot  fomentations. 

II.  The  distressing  vomiting  is  best  relieved  by  iced  soda-water. 
Solid  opium,  or  its  tincture,  should  also  be  given  at  short  intervals,  so 
as  to  moderate  the  pain  and  control  the  disordered  peristaltic  action. 

III.  To  I'elieve  the  obstruction,  a  large  quantity  of  wr-ui  water 
should  be  thrown  up  into  the  bowels  by  the  long  elastic  tube  ;  if  this 
should  fail,  air  may  be  injected.  This  treatment  may  be  repeated  at 
intervals,  till  the  bowels  are  relieved,  or  till  such  attempts  at  relief 
seem  hopeless.  After  the  failure  of  all  these  attempts,  the  mechanical 
remedies  recommended  for  removing  the  obstruction  may  be  lesorted 
to;  or  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  opened,  and  the  intestine 
unravelled. 


COLICA— COLIC. 

Definition. — Painful  contraction  and  disordered  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines,  from  the  presence  of  hard  fteces  or  air  in  the 
intestines. 

Symptoms. — Sevei-e  twisting  pain  in  the  abdomen,  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  with  retraction  of  the  umbilicus  and  troublesome  flatulence. 
The  pain  is  relieved  by  pressm'e;  the  pulse  is  little,  if  at  all,  increased 
in  frequency. 

Causes. — The  presence  of  undigested  hard  substances,  such  as  unripe 
fruit  and  uncooked  vegetables  in  the  intestines  ;  hardened  f<cces  (scybala  ), 
or  other  accumulations;  flatulent  distension ;  obstruction  of  some  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal  from  impacted  fa;ces  ;  stricture,  or  strangulation  ; 
worms  ;  certain  metallic  poisons ;  e.g.,  lead. 

Diagnosis. — From  peritonitis,  by  the  peculiar  twisting  pain  and 
retraction  of  the  navel;  by  the  absence  of  fever;  and  by  the  pain  being 
alleviated  by  pressure. 

Rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  distinguished  at  page  356. 
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Treatment. — Having  ascertained  that  there  is  no  concomitant  in- 
flammation, and  no  mechanical  obstruction  detectable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  pain  is  not  merely  muscular — the  bowels,  if  there  have 
been  defective  action,  should  be  fieely  relieved  by  a  full  dose  of  castor- 
oil  with  TT|_x  to  Tr|_xv  of  tincture  of  opium. 

If  the  colic  be  due  merely  to  flatulent  distension  give  3j  spiritus 
chloroformi,  with  ^^ss  tincturae  rhei  co.,  and  ^X\_x  tincture  opii. 

If  there  be  symptoms  of  obstruction,  we  must  avoid  active  purgatives, 
and  trust  to  enemata.  A  large  clyster  of  thin  gruel  containing  a 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be  thrown  up,  either  by  means  of 
the  common  clyster-pipe  or  through  the  flexible  tube.  Should  the 
bowels  continue  uni'elieved,  and  there  are  still  no  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, tlie  patient  should  be  ]<ept  under  the  influence  of  opium  till  a 
free  evacuation  takes  place.  Meanwhile,  the  pain  may  be  relieved  by 
applying  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  or  the  poppy  fomentation  ; 
or  by  steady  pressure. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  cases  of  colic  to  find,  on  inquiry,  that  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  was  the  discharge  of  a  quantity  of  gelatinous  mucus 
from  the  bowels.  In  sucli  cases  there  is  commonly  more  or  less  tender- 
ness in  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and 
from  six  to  twelve  leeches,  followed  by  a  warm  bread-and-water  poultice, 
should  be  applied  to  the  tender  spot.  (G.) 

Flatulence  may  be  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  tlie  long  flexible 
tube,  which  may  also  be  used  to  convey  warm  water  into  the  gut. 

In  spite  of  the  persevering  employment  of  these  means,  six  or  seven 
days  will  sometimes  elapse  before  the  bowels  can  be  made  to  act. 


COLICA  PICTONUM— LEAD  COLIC. 

Synonyms. — Colic  of  Poictou.    Painters'  colic.    Devonshire  colic. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  colic  from  other  causes,  the  pain  generally 
coming  on  more  gradually,  and  being  often  accompanied  with  jmins  in 
the  limbs,  or  with  weakness,  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  hands  or  fore- 
arms.   The  abdomen  is  generally  retracted. 

Diagnosis. — From  common  colic,  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  the 
employment  of  the  patient ;  and  generally  by  the  blue  line  along  the 
margin  of  the  gums  indicating  the  action  of  lead  on  the  system. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.    Five  fatal  cases  in  500.  (Andral.) 

Treatment.' — Sulphated  aperients  (Form.  264) ;  enemata  of  warm 
water  ;  hot  fomentations  or  the  warm  bath. 

Prophylaxis.   (See  Lead  Palsy,  p.  399.) 
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TYMPANITES— METEORISMUS— DRUM  BELLY. 

Symptoms. — The  abdomen  distended,  tense,  elastic,  and  painful,  and 
sounding,  on  percussion,  like  a  drum.  The  air  is,  in  almost  all  oases, 
contained  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  its  most  common  seat  being  the 
arch  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  In  veiy  rare  instances  air  passes 
into  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  in  consequence  of  ulceration  of  the 
bowels.  Tympanites  is  a  painful  symptom  in  severe  cases  of  enteric 
fever,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  peritonitis. 

Causes.' — Loss  of  tone  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  indigestible  food  ; 
abuse  of  purgatives  ;  hysteria. 

Diagnosis.  —  From  ascites,  by  the  clear  sound  and  absence  of  fluc- 
tuation. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  of  flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels, 
the  remedies  usually  resorted  to  are  essence  of  ginger  witli  hot  water, 
or  brandy  and  water  swallowed  as  hot  as  it  can  be  readily  borne.  In 
severe  cases  large  doses  of  opium  with  3]  of  spiiit  of  chlorofonn,  or  iii-v 
drops  of  cajeput  oil  may  be  necessary.  If  the  distension  be  very  great 
it  may  often  be  relieved  by  the  passage  of  a  long  wide  elastic  tube  into 
the  bowel.    Stimulant  enemata  (Form.  72)  often  give  great  relief. 

The  use  of  food  known  to  occasion  flatulence  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 


HiEMORRHOIDES— THE  PILES. 

1.  EXTERNAL  PILES. 

Definition.- — Small  round  tumours,  situated  at  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  and  covered  with  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  or  painful  folds  of 
integument.  The  tumours  either  dischai-ge  Ijlood,  when  they  are  called 
bleeding  piles,  or  they  do  not  bleed,  when  they  are  called  blind  piles. 
When  free  from  pain  they  are  called  indolent. 

Symptoms. — When  piles  are  in  an  inflamed  state  they  occasion  heat, 
itching,  and  pain,  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  tension,  increased  u}X)n 
goino-  to  stool,  which  generally  occasions  a  discharge  of  blood.    The  in- 
flammation sometimes  runs  on  to  suppuration.    In  mild  cases  piles 
.appear  and  disappear,  and  are  often  absent  for  long  periods  of  time. 

2.  internal  piles. 

Symptoms. — A  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  rectum,  with 
fiequent  desire  to  relieve  the  bowels,  and  jxiinful  strainings,  accomp- 
nicd  by  discharges  of  blood.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  dysuria,  pain  in 
the  back  and  down  the  thighs,  and,  in  females,  uterine  irritation. 

Causes.— Luxurious  and  sedentary  habits;  habitual  costiveness : 
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plethora ;  hard  riding ;  excesses  of  various  kinds ;  the  suppression  of 
some  habitual  discharge  ;  the  frequent  use  of  strong  aloetic  purgatives; 
varicose  condition  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins;  pregnancy. 

Prognosis. — The  discharge  of  blood  by  piles  is  often  salutary,  espe- 
cially in  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  their  suppression  may  be  followed 
by  more  serious  haemorrhage,  such  as  apoplexy. 

Treatment. — I.  General.    II.  Local, 

I.  The  circulation  of  blood  thiough  the  abdominal  vessels  must  be 
promoted,  and  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels  maintained.  To  effect 
this,  we  must  enjoin  activity  and  abstemious  living.  The  most  suitable 
aperients  are  those  prescribed  in  Form.  282  and  286,  or  simply  confection 
of  senna. 

II.  The  heal  treatment  consists  in  the  strict  observance  of  cleanliness, 
washing  with  cold  water  after  each  motion,  and  the  careful  return  of 
the  piles,  if,  being  internal,  they  protrude  during  the  evacuation  of 
the  bowels ;  in  the  use  of  astringent  washes  or  ointments  (such  as  the 
liq.  plumbi  subacetat.,  the  unguentum  gallse  cum  opio).  When  the 
piles  are  inflamed,  the  application  of  leeches,  followed  by  cooling  lotions. 

Bleeding  piles  also  require  the  use  of  cold  astringent  applications  and 
injections.  Daily  injections  of  cold  water  are  highly  beneHcial.  When 
the  haemorrhage  is  profuse,  astringents  may  be  given  internally.  The 
best  is  the  perchloride  of  iron.  The  haemorrhage,  when  very  profuse, 
must  be  treated  by  astringent  injections  of  alum  and  tannic  acid. 

Piles,  strangulated  by  the  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  must  be  compressed 
with  the  finger  and  passed  back ;  the  operation  being  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,    A  T  bandage  may  become  necessary. 

When  the  tumours  become  ch ionic  they  should  be  removed. 

Prophylaxis. — Patients  affected  with  piles  should  sit  and  ride  as 
little  as  possible,  and  pursue  their  avocations  ,  if  inactive  or  literary,  in 
an  erect  posture. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

Gastro-Enteritis  Mucosa  .     .    English  Cholera. 
Cholera  Maligna  ....    Malignant  Cholera. 

GASTRO-ENTERITIS  MUCOSA— ENGLISH  CHOLERA. 

Symptoms. — Nausea,  pain,  and  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, succeeded  by  vomiting,  and  by  purging  of  bilious  or  foculent 
matter,  and,  when  this  lias  been  discharged,  of  mucus.  The  tongue  is 
furred  ;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  and  sometimes  unequal ;  and  there 
is  much  thirst.  In  rare  cases  death  takes  place  within  tlie  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  after  hiccup,  cold  sweats,  great  anxiety,  blueness  of 
the  surface,  and  painful  cramps  of  the  extremities. 

Causks. — Excessive  heat,  or  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  ; 
the  summer  and  autumnal  seasons ;  indigestible  food  ;  unripe  fruit,  or 
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au  excessive  quantity  of  ripe  fruit ;  putrid  meat ;  decayed  vegetables ; 
violent  purgatives ;  irritant  poisons ;  catarrh. 

Diagnosis. — From  enteritis  by  the  co-existence  of  gastric  symptoms. 
The  disease  in  its  most  severe  form  is  not  distinguishable  from  Asiatic 
cholera. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  Cessation  of  the  vomiting,  tendency  to 
sleep,  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  skin.  The  disease,  when  protracted 
to  the  third  or  fourth  day,  seldom  proves  fatal. —  Unfavourable.  Pain- 
ful cramps  of  the  extremities  ;  convulsions ;  great  prostration  ;  cold, 
clammy  sweats ;  anxiety  ;  short  huri'ied  respiration  ;  continual  hiccup ; 
intennitting  pulse. 

Treatment. — A  farinaceous  diet,  and  the  entire  exclusion  of  solid 
food.  A  scruple  of  the  compound  chalk  and  opium  powder,  or  a  mucila- 
ginous mixture,  with  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  When  there  is  great  prostration  of 
strength,  full  doses  of  opium,  with  stimulants,  are  indicated,  with 
warmth  to  the  surface,  and  mustard  sinapisms  to  the  extremities. 

When  the  disease  has  subsided,  the  usual  diet  must  be  gradually 
resumed,  and  tonic  medicines  given  if  there  be  much  debility. 


CHOLERA  MALIGNA— MALIGNANT  CHOLERA. 

Synonyms. — Cholera  morbus ;  epidemic,  spasmodic,  Indian,  Asiatic, 
blue,  and  pestilential  cholera.  Cholerine — a  diminutive  term.  Cholera 
asphyxia — a  term  indicative  of  the  state  of  collapse  in  fatal  cases. 

Definition. — ^An  epidemic  malady  due  to  impure  food  and  water, 
characterised  by  profuse  vomiting  and  purging  with  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse allied  to  asphyxia. 

Symptoms. — In  a  few  cases  (rai-ely  seen  out  of  India),  the  attack  is 
sudden ;  the  patient  vomits  once  or  twice,  or  passes  one  or  two  loose 
motions,  complains  of  giddiness,  blindness,  or  deafness,  fells  down,  and 
expires  in  a  few  minutes.  In  another  and  larger  class  of  cases  the 
disease  shows  itself  after  two  or  three  days  of  slight  indisix)sition,  with 
depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  oppression  at  the  pracordia, 
rumbling  in  the  bowels,  giddiness,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  twitchings  in 
the  limbs.  In  a  still  larger  class  the  fully-formed  disease  sets  in  after 
a  preliminary  attack  of  diarrhoea  of  some  hours'  or  days'  continuance. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  the  following 
is  the  order  of  the  symptoms :  after  a  preliminary  attack  of  diarrhoea, 
of  o-reater  or  less  severity,  and  lasting  ibr  some  hours  or  days,  the 
patient  is  seized  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  accomj^anied,  in  most  cases, 
by  vomiting.  The  acts  of  vomiting  and  purging  are  generally  un- 
attended by  ]iain  or  tenderness  in  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  matters 
rejected  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  free  from  bile  and  colourless, 
have  a  faint  fishy  smell,  and  resemble  yeast;  or  they  consist  of  a  thin 
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colourless  serum,  or  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  rice-water,  being 
familiarly  known  as  "  rice-water  evacuations."  Sometimes  they  have 
a  pink  colour,  or  the  deeper  hue  of  port  wine.  Severe  and  painful 
cramps  commence  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  rapidly  extend  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  to  the  thighs,  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen ;  the 
eyes  are  sunk,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark  circle ;  the  features  contracted 
and  sharpened  ;  the  expression  of  countenance  indifferent  and  apathetic ; 
the  face,  extremities,  and  sometimes  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
assume  a  leaden,  bluish,  or  purple  hue ;  the  limbs  are  shrunken  and 
contracted ;  the  nails  blue ;  the  hands  clammy  and  sodden  ;  the  surface 
covered  with  a  profuse  cold  sweat;  the  pulse  thready  or  imperceptible 
at  the  wrist,  arm,  axilla,  temple,  and  neck ;  and  if  a  vein  or  artery  be 
opened,  the  blood  trickles  away,  thick  and  dark.  In  spite  of  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  surface,  the  patient  complains  of  heat,  throws 
off  the  bedclothes,  and  suffers  from  great  restlessness  and  incessant 
jactitation,  complains  of  a  burning  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  and  is 
tormented  with  thirst ;  the  respirations  are  below  the  number  in 
health,  the  inspiration  difficult,  and  the  expiration  short  and  con- 
vulsive ;  the  voice  is  plaintive,  the  patient  speaking  in  a  hoarse 
whisper ;  the  breath  feels  cold ;  the  tongue  is  white,  or  of  a  leaden 
colour,  cold  and  flabby;  the  temperature  often  as  low  as  79°  or  77°, 
and  even  72°.  The  secretion  of  urine  is  partially  or  entirely  sup- 
pressed, and  the  body  exhales  an  earthy  or  cadaverous  odour.  In  this 
state  of  collapse  the  disease  often  proves  fatal,  the  patient  dying  without 
a  struggle,  and  retaining  his  faculties  to  the  last.  In  other  cases  he 
gradually  rallies,  the  pulse  rises,  the  blueness  of  the  surface  disappears, 
the  body  resumes  its  warmth,  the  cramps  and  vomiting  cease,  bile 
appears  in  the  motions,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  restored,  and  a  rapid 
and  complete  recovery  takes  place.  But  in  a  third  class  of  cases  the 
improvement  is  partial  and  temporary,  and  the  patient  falls  into  the 
typhous  condition  from  which  he  may  possibly  recover  after  several 
days. 

Terminations. — In  sudden  death  ;  in  death  after  severe  primary 
or  secondary  symptoms ;  in  recovery ;  in  prolonged  gastric  irritation ; 
in  secondary  fever,  of  the  typhous  character,  and  often  accompanied  by 
a  rash  resembling  urticai-ia  febrilis. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  appears  to 
consist  in  a  sudden  rejection  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  through 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  intestines  are 
filled  with  a  white  flaky  hquid  ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen, 
and  greatly  congested  in  patches ;  all  the  glands  of  the  intestines  are 
large  and  prominent;  the  veins  and  arteries  loaded  with  dark  blood; 
the  lungs  congested  in  some  cases,  extiemely  contracted  in  others  ;  the 
liver  and  gall-bladder  gorged  with  bile  ;  the  kidneys  congested  ;  the 
urinary  bladder  contracted  and  empty.  In  patients  who  survive  the 
stage  of  collapse,  and  die  after  the  secondary  fever,  the  morbid  appear- 
ances are  those  present  in  typhus. 

Duration. — In  fatal  cases,  from  a  few  minutes  to  twelve  hours  or 
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more.  More  tlian  half  the  fatal  cases  die  within  twenty-four,  and 
nearly  a  sixth  within  six,  liouis.  The  average  duration  is  about  two 
days.  The  duration  of  the  cold  stage  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to 
forty-eight  hours  or  more,  while  that  of  the  febrile  stage  may  extend 
from  four  to  ten  days  or  more. 

Mortality. — At  the  onset  of  the  ei^idemic  nine-tenths  of  the  cases; 
on  the  average  about  one-half;  at  the  decline  a  small  fraction.  Deaths 
from  cholera  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1831-32,  30,924;  in  1848-49, 
54,398;  in  1853-54,  24,516.  Deaths  in  London,  in  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  6209  in  1849,  and  4269  in  1854. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Debility ;  impaired  health  ;  iutemperance ; 
impure  air ;  impure  water ;  low  and  damp  situations ;  the  summer 
and  autumn  seasons. — Exciting.  A  peculiar  poison  contained  in  water 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter. 

Diagnosis. — From  English  cholera,  by  the  greater  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  The  complete  suppression  of  ui'ine,  tlie  intense  blueness  of 
the  surface,  the  hoarse,  feeble  voice,  and  the  shrunken  appearance  of 
the  countenance,  are  the  diagnostic  signs  of  this  disease.  But  these 
marks  will  not  serve  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  the  morj  severe 
cases  of  English  cholera.  The  premonitory  diarrhoea  of  cholera  is  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinal  y  diarrhcea  by  the  absence  of  pain. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  in  the  early  stage  befoi-e  collapse  has  set 
in,  and  in  the  secondary  stage  vrhen  the  febrile  symptoms  are  slight ; 
unfavourable  during  the  stage  of  collapse,  and  in  the  secondary  fever 
when  it  assumes  the  typhous  character. — Favourable  Symptoms.  Cessa- 
tion of  cramp;  subsidence  of  vomiting  and  2:)urging,  and  the  reappear- 
ance of  bile  in  the  motions ;  voiding  of  urine ;  return  of  the  pulse ; 
restoration  of  heat  in  the  extremities  and  surface  of  the  body ;  disap- 
pearance of  tiie  blueness  of  the  skin  and  of  the  facies  hippocratica. — 
Unfavourable  Symptoms.  Extieme  collapse;  absence  or  ce.'^sation  of 
vomiting  and  purging  in  the  stage  of  collapse;  deafness;  the  evacua- 
tions of  the  colour  of  port  wine.  Advanced  age,  previous  debility,  or 
ill  health,  and  previous  habits  of  intemperance,  aie  unlavouraUe  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  disease  is  somewhat  more  fatal  in  females  than 
in  males. 

Treatment. — I.  Of  the  preliminary  diarrhoea.  II.  Of  the  stage 
of  collapse.    III.  Of  the  stage  of  reaction. 

I.  The  preliminary  diarrhaa  requires  tlie  treatment  of  common 
diarrho3a.  A  scruple  of  the  compound  chalk  and  opium  powder  may 
be  given  three  oi'  four  times  a  day,  the  diet  being  at  the  same  time 
restricted  to  gruel  or  arrowroot,  made  witii  milk.  In  more  severe 
cases,  grain-doses  of  opium,  in  combination  with  i  grain  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  eveiy  two  or  three  hours.  When 
the  patient  is  in  a  weak  and  exhausted  state,  brandy  may  be  ad- 
ministered from  time  to  time.  In  epidemics  of  Asiiitic  cholera,  patients 
suflerino-  from  diarrhoea  should  be  promptly  treated  and  carefully 
watched. 
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II.  The  stage  of  collapse  is  best  treated  by  large  draughts  of  cold 
water,  or  water  holding  a  little  chlorate  of  potash  in  solution.  The 
most  hopeful  means  of  restoring  the  circulation  and  of  contracting  the 
intestinal  vessels,  is  the  injection  of  the  g'g  of  a  grain  of  Atropia  into 
the  arm  at  intervals  of  an  hour.  At  the  same  time  reaction  should  be 
promoted  by  warm  blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet  and  epigas- 
trium, and  assiduous  friction.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink 
freely  of  warm  brandy  and  water.  The  ci-amps  may  be  relieved  by 
rubbing  and  the  forcible  extension  of  the  parts  affected. 

III.  Reaction  having 'been  established,  the  treatment  must  be  guided 
by  the  symptoms  actually  present.  The  thirst  may  be  assuaged  by 
large  draughts  of  water ;  diarrhoea,  if  it  exist,  may  be  met  by  opium 
in  doses  of  one  grain,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  or  by  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  logwood  in  combination  with  laudanum  and  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia ;  and  the  wai'mth  of  the  skin  may  be  kept  up  by  frictions 
and  warm  applications.  In  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  the  bowels  should 
be  relieved  by  occasional  doses  of  castor-oil. 

If  the  reaction  be  excessive,  and  assume  the  form  of  fever,  it  must 
be  treated  as  enteric  fever ;  and  if  it  assume  the  typhous  type,  by  the 
remedies  appropriate  to  that  condition. 

Prophylaxis. — Temperate  habits;  wholesome  diet;  and  pure 
boiled  and  filtered  vjater ;  the  moderate  use  of  wholesome  vegetables 
and  ripe  fruits ;  the  early  treatment  of  diarrhoea.  Those  who  are  able 
to  do  so,  should  remove  trom  low-lying  districts  to  high  grounds.  On 
the  approach  of  cholera,  the  authorities  should  provide  a  supply  of 
water  of  ascertained  purity,  and  prevent  access  to  pumps  and  sources 
liable  to  contamination.  They  should  organize  means  for  the  treatment 
of  diarrhoea,  and  also  adopt  measures  for  insuring  personal  and  house- 
hold cleanliness  ;  for  the  early  removal  of  all  refuse  matters  ;  and  for  the 
suppression  of  nuisances.  Armies  attacked  by  cholera  in  low  situations 
should  be  encamped  on  high  ground,  and  draw  their  supply  of  water 
from  pure  springs  or  rivulets. 

Remedies. — Castor-oil,  in  the  dose  of  a  table-spoonful  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  so  as  "  to  produce  vomiting  and  purging  sutHcieut  to 
insure,  from  time  to  time,  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  to  prevent  the  accumidation  of  morbid  secretions  "  as  practised  by 
Dr.  George  Johnson.  Saline  medicines.  Injections  of  wai  m  water  and 
of  warm  saline  solutions  (sodii  chloridii,  5^s,  sodx  bicarb.,  gr.  c,  aquae 
callida;  ox.)  into  the  veins  (a  mode  of  treatment  followed  by  the  most 
prompt  and  marked  relief  to  all  the  symptoms,  but  not  to  be  com- 
mended as  curing  cholera);  transfusion  of  blood;  calomel,  in  scruple 
or  half-drachm  doses' every  hour  ;  cajeput  oil  ;  galvanism;  large  doses 
of  opiates  ;  camphor ;  acetate  of  lead  in  combination  with  opium.  A 
drachm  of  laudanum  and  a  scruple  of  calomel  administered  at  the  first 
seizure,  and  repeated  at  a  short  interval,  if  necessary;  chloroform; 
chloroform  and  brandy  ;  quinine  in  large  doses  ;  Indian  hemp. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

Peritonitis   .     .    Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneum. 
Ascites    .     ,     .    Dropsy  of  the  Belly. 

PERITONITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 
Vakieties. — 1.  Simple.    2.  Tubercular. 

1.  SIMPLE  PERITOjSTITIS. 

Symptoms. — After  rigors,  but,  in  some  cases,  without  any  prelimi- 
naiy  symptoms,  pain  commencing  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
soon  extending  over  the  entire  cavity,  incrensed  by  pressuie,  and  often 
so  acute  that  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-rlotlies  is  intolerable.  The 
skin  of  tlie  abdomen  is  hot ;  the  pulse  is  in  general  small,  hard,  and 
contracted,  though  sometimes  full  and  soft  •  the  coiintenance  is  ex- 
pressive of  great  suffering  ;  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  the  thighs 
drawn  upwards,  and  flexed  on  the  abdomen ;  the  bowels  are  consti- 
pated ;  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured ;  the  tongue  is  white  and 
covered  with  mucus,  and  soon  becomes  dry  and  blown  ;  the  breathing 
is  thoracic,  short,  each  inspiration  causing  an  increase  of  the  pain.  There 
is  frequent  gulping,  and  generally  constipation,  and  some  strangury. 
The  disease  often  terminates  fatally  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours.  Death  occurs  by  asthenia,  and  is  preceded  by  great  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers,  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  sharpened  countenance, 
distension  of  the  abdomen  by  liquid  or  gas,  vomiting  of  a  coflee-coloured 
fluid,  cold  extremities,  and  stupor. 

Morbid  Appearances. — Injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  perito- 
neum ;  coagulable  lymph  spiead  over  the  surface,  or  flakes  of  lymph 
floating  in  serum  or  pus ;  the  folds  of  the  intestines  adherent  by 
coagulable  lymph  to  each  other  and  to  the  contiguous  viscera.  In 
chronic  cases  the  adhesions  are  organized,  binding  the  intestines  so 
firmly  together  as  to  greatly  hinder  peristaltic  movement. 

Causes. — Cold  and  fatigue  ;  constipation ;  contusions  ;  wounds,  sur- 
gical operations;  parturition;  rupture  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  in  peritonitis  from  common  and  transient 
causes. —  Unfavourable,  in  that  produced  by  mechanical  injui  y,  organic 
disease,  parturition,  or  ruptuie  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Diagnosis. — From  rheumatism  or  neuralgic  pains  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  by  the  pain  being  increased  by  pressure,  and  by  the  presence 
of  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  From  colic,  by  the  character  of 
the  pain,  (tfee  p>  516.)  In  colic  the  patient  writhes  about  and 
changes  his  position.  In  peritonitis  even  the  abdominal  respiiatory 
movernents  are  avoided.  From  ovarian  inflammation  (see  Oophoritis). 
From  hysterica!  tenderness  and  pain,  by  the  severe  constitutional 
symptoms.    The  disease,  in  its  early  stage,  may  be  distinguished  by 
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a  feeling  of  crepitation  undei-  the  hand,  and  a  to-and-fro  sound  on 
applying  the  stethosc  )pe  while  the  abdominal  parietes  are  in  motion, 
as  in  the  act  of  inspiration. 

TreA-TMENT, — Tn  recent  and  acute  cases  bleeding  from  the  arm,  fol- 
lowed by  leeches  and  warm  fomentations,  and  the  internal  use  of  tartar- 
emetic  with  calomel  and  opium  in  full  doses,  and  at  short  intervals, 
so  as  speedily  to  effect  the  system.  In  very  severe  cases,  mercurial 
inunction  may  be  employed  at  the  same  time.  If  the  stomach  be  irri- 
table, the  tartar-emetic  must  be  omitted.  In  less  severe  cases,  leeches 
to  the  abdomen,  followed  by  warm  fomentations,  and  calomel  and 
opium  internally. 

The  large  intestines  may  be  relieved  by  enemata  of  warm  water  or 
wai'm  gruel. 

If  there  be  painful  tympanites,  turpentine  enemata  are  required,  or 
the  long  elastic  tube  may  be  introduced  so  as  to  allow  the  accumulated 
gas  to  escape. 

When  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  have  abated, 
the  treatment  will  be  that  of  ascites. 

Chronic  peritonitis  must  be  treated  by  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches,  blisters,  and  stimulant  embrocations  to  the  abdomen.  If  the 
intestines  become  adherent  from  organization  of  the  plastic  lymph 
thrown  out  around  them,  obstinate  constipation  is  the  result.  The 
mtestines  being  firmly  bound  together  are  no  longer  able  to  perform 
their  peristaltic  movements.  Such  cases  require  very  careful  treatment. 
Only  such  food  should  be  taken  as  is  readily  absorbed.  The  consti- 
pation must  be  treated  by  enemata  and  very  mild  laxatives,  such  as 
castor-oil  and  confection  of  senna. 

2.  TUBERCaLA.R  PERITONITIS. 

Symptoms. — These  come  on  very  insidiously.  The  abdomen  slowly 
enlarges  until  it  at  last  attracts  the  notice  of  the  patient,  and  when  he 
first  comes  under  treatment  ascites  to  a  considerable  extent  is  present. 
The  general  health  now  begins  to  fail ;  emaciation,  sweating,  and 
diarrhoea,  altei'natiiig  with  constipation,  set  in  ;  the  abdomen  becomes 
tense,  painful,  and  tender  (the  pain  is  at  first  deep-seated)  ;  hectic,  and 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  resulting  in  vomiting  and  more  severe 
diarrhoea,  sooner  or  later  supcivene,  the  food  is  rejected,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  asthenia.  Sometimes  the  mesenteric  glands  and  the  folds  of  the 
mesentery  are  the  chiet  seat  of  the  tubercular  deposit,  and  hard  nodular 
tumours  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  chief,  and 
it  may  be,  only  other  symptoms  present,  are  emaciation  and  swelling  of 
the  belly.  This  variety  of  the  disease  is  called  Tubercular  mesenteritis 
and  Tabes  mesenterica.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  stages  of  this  variety 
that  ascites  becomes  a  prominent  symptom.  When  the  tubercular 
matter  is  deposited  simultaneously  in  the  mesenteric  and  intestinal 
glands  and  upon  the  general  peritoneal  surface,  the  emaciation  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  pallor  of  surface  extreme. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — If  the  disease  kills  speedily,  the  peritoneal 
cavity  will  be  found  distended  with  clear  serum,  and  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  intestines  uniformly  granular  with  miliary  tubercles 
the  size  of  hemp  seeds.  The  mesenteric  glands  ai  e  moie  or  less  en- 
larged and  hardened.  In  the  more  clironic  form  the  mesenteric  glands 
are  greatly  enlarged,  forming  hard  nodular  matted  masses.  When 
opened  the  centres  of  many  will  be  found  softened.  When  persistent 
and  intractable  diarrhoea  has  been  a  prominent  symptom,  we  may  expect 
to  find  tubercular  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands,    (See  page  509.) 

Diagnosis. — From  ascites,  caused  by  hepatic  disease,  by  the  absence 
of  jaundice  and  hepatic  enlargement  or  inequality.  From  enteric  fever 
(see  page  301).  The  disease  is  often  accompanied,  sooner  or  later,  by 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Treatment. — Iodide  of  iron  alone  or  combined  with  cod-liver  oil. 
Alternate  infrictions  of  cod-liver  oil  and  iodine  unguents  into  the  abdo- 
men. Chalybeate  tonics.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  must  be 
treated  as  directed  under  Phthisis  and  Partial  Enteritis, 


ASCITES— DROPSY  OF  THE  BELLY, 

Symptoms. — A  progressive  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men, accompanied,  when  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large,  by  tension  of 
the  parietes ;  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  whole  abdomen,  when  the 
Huid  is  abundant;  and  when  small,  over  the  part  to  which  the  position 
of  the  patient  causes  it  to  subside,  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  being  tym- 
panitic ;  and  a  sense  of  fluctuation  becoming  more  distinct  as  the 
quantity  of  fluid  increases. 

The  general  symptoms  of  ascites  are  due  to  pressure  of  the  accumu- 
lated fluids,  and  when  it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease, 
to  the  particular  disease  present.  The  symptoms  arising  from  pressure 
are  difficulty  of  breathing ;  sufl'usion  of  the  countenance,  and  injection 
of  the  eyes ;  and  distension  of  the  suj^erticial  veins  of  the  abdomen. 
Thirst,  a  dry  skin,  scanty  urine,  and  torpid  bowels,  are  among  the 
most  common  accompaniments  of  ascites. 

The  disease  seldom  continues  long  without  inducing,  or  being  accom- 
panied by  an  anasarcous  state  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Causes. — The  general  causes  of  dropsy  (see  Hydrops).  Disease  of 
any  organ  obstructing  the  portal  circulation.  Ascites,  therefore,  is  the 
immediate  consequence  of  obstructive  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  of 
cir-rhosis  in  particular ;  cancerous  disease  of  the  pancreas,  involving  the 
portal  vein,  is  an  occasional  cause.  Diseases  of  the  s]tken  and  mesen- 
teric glands  ;  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  kidney  ;  scarlatina  ;  loss  of  tone 
in  the^peritoneum  after  pregnancy;  ch ionic  or  sub-acute  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum  ;  and  local  injury,  or  other  causes  of  ascites. 

Diagnosis. — From  ovarian  dropsy,  by  the  uniform  enlargement 
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aud  greater  width  of  the  abdomen,  which  sways  from  side  to  side 
according  to  the  position  of  the  patient.  From  tympanites,  by  the 
duiness  on  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  fluid,  or  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  abdomen.  When  the  intestines  are  distended  with  air  they  float 
on  tlie  surface  of  the  fluid,  giving  a  tympanitic  lesouance  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  abdomen.  The  pregnant  uterus  forms  a  defined  rounded 
tumour,  which  contracts  under  the  hand ;  moreover,  we  may  feel  the 
fcetal  movements,  and  hear  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart.  A  dis- 
tended bladder  causes  a  uniform  pyriform  enlargement  above  the  pubes, 
and  is  associated  with  constant  dribbling  of  urine. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  The  ascertained  absence  of  organic  disease 
of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The  urine  healthy,  in  quality 
and  quantity,  and  not  coagulating  by  heat;  moist  slvin  ;  the  swelling  of 
the  abdomen  diminishing  ;  the  respiration  becoming  free ;  the  strength 
little  impaired. —  Unfavourable.  Organic  disease  of  the  viscera  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  especially  of  the  liver  ;  great  emaciation  ;  sympa- 
thetic fever;  coma;  an  impaired  constitution. 

Treatment. — If  pain  and  tenderness  exist,  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  mercury  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth.  If  both  are  absent,  the 
treatment  must  vary  with  the  disease,  of  which  the  ascites  is  the  effect. 
If  disease  of  the  liver,  heart,  lungs,  or  ividney  be  present,  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  that  disease.  The  remedies  for  the  dropsy  itself,  irre- 
spective of  the  causes  which  may  have  produced  it,  are  diuretics,  and 
drastic  purgatives,  unless  contra-indicated.  The  choice  of  diuretics  must 
be  partly  determined  by  the  cause  of  the  dropsy,  and  partly  by  the 
existing  state  of  the  patient. 

If,  after  a  fair  trial,  these  remedies  are  unavailing,  and  the  pressure 
becomes  insupportable,  l  ecourse  must  be  had  to  tapping. 

Ascites  is  olten  combined  with  anasarca. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

CONGESTIO   Congestion  of  the  Liver. 

Hepatitis   Inflammation  of  the  Liver. 

Absckss   Of  the  Liver. 

Acute  Atroi'HY  .     .     .  Of  the  Liver. 

Bii^iARY  Concretions,  or  Gall  Stones. 

Icterus   Jaundice. 

Other  Diseases  ...  Of  the  Liver. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER. 
Varieties. — 1.  Sanguineous.    2.  Biliary. 

1.  sanguineous  congestion. 

Svmptoms. — A  sense  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  rarely  amounting  to  dull  pain  ;  enlargement  of  the  liver,  so  that 
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the  lower  edge  can  be  felt  two  or  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs ;  sallowness  of  the  complexion,  with  sometimes 
distinct  yellowness  oi'  the  conjunctiva;  in  severe  congestion,  complete 
jaundice;  anorexia;  tongue  coated  with  a  white  fur;  bowels  torpid. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  liver, 
which  is  dark-coloured  and  gorged  with  blood.    If  the  congestion  affect 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  r2.» 


Fig.  73. 


the  hepatic  and  portal  veins  unequally,  the  liver  has  a  distinct  mottled 
appearance.  When  tlie  congestion  affects  only  the  hepatic  vein,  the 
lobules  have  a  light  border  (c)  and  a  dark  centre  (a)  ;  the  congestion 
is  chiefly  intralobular  (Fig.  71).  When  the  portal  vein  is  alone  con- 
gested, the  outer  portions 
of  the  lobules  are  darker 
than  their  centres,  and  the 
congestion  is  said  to  be  in- 
terlobular (Fig.  73). 

Causes. — Diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  tu- 
mours within  the  chest, 
obstructing  the  thoracic 
circulation  ;  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  liver 
itself,  with  diminished  ac- 
tivity of  the  secreting  func- 
tion ;  intermittent  fever ; 
purpura  ;  impurity  of  the 
blood  from  improper  diet  and  excess  of  alcoholic  fluids. 

Treatment. — When  due  to  heart  or  lung  disease,  the  same  treat- 

*  Fig.  72  illustrates  a  diffuse  form  of  Intralobular  congestion  spreading  from 
lobule  to  lobule. 
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ment  must  be  adopted  as  for  congestion  of  the  stomach  arising  from  the 
same  causes.  In  all  other  cases,  gr.  v  piluliB  hydrargyri,  or  gr.  iv 
calomelanos,  followed,  after  twelve  hours,  by  a  brisk  saline  purgative, 
should  be  prescribed,  and  a  light  farinaceous  diet,  and  abstinence  from 
fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  enjoined. 

2.  BILIARY  CONGESTION. 

Symptoms. — "A  bilious  attack,"  viz.,  vomiting  and  purging  of 
matters  highly  charged  with  bile,  usually  preceded  by  constipation,  and 
accompanied  by  pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  some  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  and  a  biliary  tinge  of  the  conjunclivEe. 

Cads  lis. — Biliary  congestion  is  the  effect  of  excessive  functional 
activity  of  the  liver,  from  overfeeding  or  indolent  habits,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  The  functions  of  the  liver  and  lungs  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  vicarious.  The  digestion  and  assimilation  of  animal  diet 
is  attended  by  separation  of  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  from  the 
blood.  If  the  resiiiratory  function  be  sufficiently  active,  this  is  con- 
sumed in  the  lungs,  and  excreted  as  carbonic  acid  and  water  ;  but  ifj  as 
in  tropical  climates,  the  respiratory  function  be  insufficient,  the  hydro- 
carbon is  separated  by  the  liver  in  tiie  form  of  the  fatty  acids  of  tiie 
bile.  This  secretion  becomes  immoderate,  the  liver  is  congested  with  it, 
and  occasional  relief  is  afforded  by  bilious  diarrhoea.  This  result  happens 
both  to  those  natives  of  cold  climates  who,  when  resident  in  tropical 
regions,  do  not  adapt  their  diet  to  the  altered  conditions  of  their 
existence,  and  to  those  who,  in  any  climate,  feed  heartily  and  taiie  little 
exercise. 

Bifiary  congestion  is  of  course  an  immediate  consequence  of  closure 
or  obstruction  of  the  common  bile  duct. 

Treatment.— After  a  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill,  free  saline  pur- 
gation ;  abstinence  from  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors ;  plain  diet, 
consisting  chiefly  of  farinaceous  substances. 


HEPATITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

1.  ACUTE  HEPATITIS. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  right  hypochondriura,  increased  by  j^i-es- 
sure,  by  deep  inspiration,  by  coughing,  or  by  lying  on  the  left  side  ;  dry 
cough  ;  difficulty  of  breathing ;  shooting  pains  in  the  chest ;  resembling 
pleurisy ;  sympathetic  pain  in  the  rigiit  shoulder ;  yeliow  tinge  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  actual  jaundice ;  high-coloured  urine ; 
vomiting;  hiccup;  rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  muscle;  costiveness  or 
dian-hoea.  There  is  also  more  or  less  pyrexia,  in  some  cases,  the  fa;ces 
are  of  a  clay  colour,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  bile  ;  in  others,  the  bile  is 
in  excess,  and  is  rejected  by  vomiting  and  stool. 

When  the  concave  surface  is  affected,  the  pain  is  more  obscure,  and 
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is  referred  to  the  back;  the  breathing  is  less  affected  ;  but  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  are  more  distui-bed.  The  same  disturbance  takes  place 
when  the  left  lobe  adjacent  to  the  stomach  is  inflamed ;  and  when  the 
jiosterior  and  inferior  jwrtion  of  the  organ  is  imjdicated,  there  is  more 
or  less  pain  and  disturbance  of  function  in  the  kidney. 

Terminations. — In  resolution  ;  in  diffused  or  circumscribed  abscess ; 
in  gangrene ;  in  chronic  disease. 

Causes. — All  the  common  causes  of  inflammation;  external  injury  ; 
intemperance  ;  protracted  biliary  congestion ;  dysenteiy  ;  pneumonia  • 
jjhlebitis  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  tributaries. 

Diagnosis. — From  pneumonia,  by  the  absence  of  the  local  signs  of 
that  disease  ;  by  tlie  pain  in  the  shoulder  ;  by  the  local  pain,  increased 
by  pressure ;  by  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva ;  by  tlie 
colour  of  the  urine  and  faeces ;  and  in  many  cases  by  tlie  absence  of 
cough  and  expectoration. 

From  gastritis,  by  the  seat  of  the  tenderness,  and  by  the  colour  of  the 
eye  and  skin,  of  the  urine  and  faeces. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  About  the  third,  fifth,  or  sevciith  day, 
bilious  diarrhoea ;  universal  free  perspiration;  haemorrhage  from  the 
hajmorrhoidal  veins;  an  abatement  of  iisver, —  Unfavourable.  Intense 
pain  and  fever ;  the  pain  confined  to  a  point ;  continual  liiccup ;  cold 
extremities  ;  obstinate  constipation  ;  rigors  and  hectic  fever,  indicating 
the  formation  of  abscess. 

Treatment. — Local  depletion  by  cupping  or  leeches ;  or,  when  the 
hsemorrhoidal  or  catamenial  evacuations  are  suppressed,  the  abstraction 
of  blood  fi  om  tlie  anus ;  blisters  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  ;  brisk  saline 
aperients ;  saline  and  antiraonial  diaphoretics ;  meiciu-ial  inunction  ; 
especially  during  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease  ;  a  low  diet,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  farinaceous  food. 

2.  chronic  hepatitis — CIRRHOSIS. 

Synonyms. — Hepatitis  chronica,  diffusa,  adhesiva  j  interstitial  hepa- 
titis; hob-nailed  liver  ;  gin-drinkers'  liver;  chronic  atrophy. 

Symptoms. — The  early  symptoms  are  very  obscure.  There  is  a 
sense  ot  weight  with  obtuse  pain  in  the  i-egion  of  the  liver,  increased 
by  deep  pressure  or  by  lying  on  the  left  side,  with  enlargement  and 
jireternatural  hardness  of  the  organ,  obvious  to  tiie  touch.  During  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  symptoms  of  more  acute  hepatitis,  and  some- 
times jaundice,  aie  occasionally  present.  'Iliere  is  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  distension  of  the  stomach,  with  flatulence,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  countenance  is  sallow,  and  the  skin  harsh  and  dry  ;  tlie  patient  is 
torjiid,  inactive,  and  desponding ;  the  bowels  are  obstinately  co.-tive ;  the 
stools  deficient  in  bile;  and  the  abdomen  enlarges  imperceptibly  at 
first,  and  well-marked  ascites  is  usually  present  when  tlie  attention  of 
tlie  physician  is  first  called  to  the  case.    Tlie  ascites  increase  ;  the  legs 
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become  cedematons ;  the  veins  of  the  abdomen  are  prominent;  the 
urine  is  scanty,  and  dejwsits  lithates,  but  rarely  or  nevei-  contains  albu- 
men. Symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  alimentary  canal  appear:— the 
furred  tongue  is  dryish,  there  is  much  thirst,  and  lisemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  or  stomach  is  very  liable  to  occur.  The  blood  becomes  much 
impoverished,  and  slight  wounds  bleed  profusely ;  minute  capillary 
aneurisms  occasionally  form  in  the  skin,  burst,  and  bleed  freely.  Under 
cai'eful  treatment  the  patient  may  improve  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  digestion  fiails,  he  loses  flesh,  and  becomes  anaemic ;  a  copious 
haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  or  profuse  diarrhoea,  causes  great  debility, 
and  ultimately  the  patient  dies  exhausted. 

Pathology. — Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
portal  canals  and  interlobular  spaces,  with  eflusion  of  solid  products. 
These  subsequently  undergo  organization  and  contraction,  and  form  a 
dense  fibrous  networlc  of  new  connective  tissue  throughout  the  liver. 
The  contraction  of  the  new  material  causes  obliteration  of  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  bile  ducts,  resulting  in  atrophy  of  the 
lobules.  Great  obstruction  to  the  portal  ciiculation  thus  gradually 
results,  ending  in  the  most  irremediable  form  of  ascites  and  anasarca. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  liver  reduced  in  size,  of  a  light  yellow 
colour  lilve  bees'-wax,  presents  a  coarse  tubercular  appearance,  its  surface 
being  studded  over  with  rounded  elevations  of  various  sizes,  projecting 
fi'om  the  interior.  Capsule  thicl^ened  and  opaque ;  tissue  harder  than 
normal,  sometimes  cutting  like  gristle ;  the  cut  sui  face  presents  inter- 
secting lines  of  opaque  connective  tissues,  forming  a  coarse  network  in 
which  the  yellow  nodular  masses  are  contained.  The  walls  of  the 
portal  vein  are  thickened,  surrounded  by  condensed  connective  tissue, 
and  their  calibre  is  much  diminished.  The  gall-bladder  is  collapsed, 
and  contains  a  little  transparent  golden-yellow  or  light  ochre-coloured 
grumous  fluid.  On  minute  examination,  a  large  portion  of  the  hepatic 
cells  are  found  to  be  destroyed,  and  their  places  occupied  by  masses  of 
light-yellow  pigment,  scattered  through  a  network  of  newly-fbrraed 
connective  tissue.  In  other  places  the  cells  are  shrunken,  and  are  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneiation.  The  capillaries  of  the  lobules  are  degene- 
rated, and  their  place  supplied  by  a  few  nari'ow  vessels  which  serve  to 
convey  the  blood  into  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  bile  ducts 
are  atrophied,  and  many  of  the  smaller  branches,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  tubular  network  within  the  lobules,  obliterated.  Great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  and  congestion  of  the  portal  system. 

Causes. — The  acute  form  ;  the  abuse  of  aident  spirits ;  the  disease 
is  very  common  amongst  cabmen,  who  drink  much  neat  spirits. 

Diagnosis.— Sallowness  of  the  skin,  never  amounting  to  jaundice  ; 
a  dryish  tongue,  and  thirst,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  little  dull 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  coming  on  after  the 
age  of  puberty,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  cirrhosis.  Jf  these 
symptoms  occur  in  a  person  who  has  indulged  freely  in  spirituous 
liquors,  the  case  is  quite  clear.    In  tubercv.lar  peritonitis  there  is  dit'- 
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fused  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  whole  of  the  belly,  and  the  sallow 
look  of  cirrhosis  is  absent ;  the  ascites,  moreover,  is  never  so  gi-eat  as 
in  cirrhosis,  and  the  fluctuation  is  less  distinct,  because  the  fluid  is 
retained  in  pouches  formed  by  the  adherent  intestines.  In  cancer  of  the 
liver  the  ascites  is  never  very  great ;  the  liver,  moreover,  enlarges,  and 
there  is  the  characteristic  cachexia,  sweating,  and  emaciation,  and 
eventually  jaundice.  The  nodulated  enlargement,  known  as  the  "hob- 
nail liver,"  may  be  perceived  through  the  parietes,  and  distinguished 
from  the  single  large  round  projection  caused  by  a  collection  of  hydatids, 
and  from  the  smooth  round  tumour  near  the  margin  of  the  liver, 
caused  by  a  distended  gall-bladder. 

Prognosis. — Unfavourable,  the  progress  will  be  downwards  and 
I'apid. 

Treatment. — I.  In  the  early  stage  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  liver 
as  often  as  it  is  tender  to  the  touch ;  blisters ;  and  mercurial  prepara- 
tions in  small  doses,  often  repeated,  with  mercurial  inunction,  so  as 
slightly  to  affect  the  gums. 

II.  The  portal  circulation  must  be  relieved  hy  saline  aperients,  given 
every  morning,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  loose.  When  the  intestinal 
canal  is  healthy,  drastic  purgatives  are  often  more  elfective  than  any 
other  remedies.  If  the  digestive  powers  ai'e  much  impaired,  a  course 
of  bitter  tonics,  such  as  the  infusions  of  gentian,  quassia,  or  calumba, 
with  soda,  or  some  preparation  of  steel,  if  tlie  patient  be  ana-mic. 
The  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  internally  (Form.  137)  may  be  used 
as  a  bath  (Form.  43).  Partial  tapping  must  only  be  resorted  to  in  the 
extremest  urgency,  as  it  is  never  followed  by  permanent  advantage ;  if 
the  whole  of  the  fluid  be  withdrawn,  there  is  danger  of  fatal  ex- 
haustion. 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Symptoms. — If  in  a  case  of  hepatitis  severe  rigors  occur,  followed  by 
well-marked  hectic  fever,  and  the  previous  continued  pain,  whether  dull 
or  acute,  be  exchanged  for  a  distinct  throbbing,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  suppuration  has  taken  place.  Rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  muscle 
usually  accompanies  abscess  of  the  liver. 

The  abscess  may  burst  into  the  stomach,  and  be  emptied  by  vomiting 
into  the  colon  or  duodenum,  and  be  evacuated  by  the  bowels;  through 
the  diaphragm  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  giving  rise  to  empyema ; 
into  the  lung  or  bronchial  tube,  and  be  expectorated ;  or,  it  may  open 
externally,  between  the  ribs,  or  below  them  through  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  or  back.  In  very  rare  cases,  the  abscess  discharges  itself 
into  the  pericardium,  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  into  the  ascending 
vena  cava,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 

CWSES.— Predisposing.  Those  of  the  inflammation  of  the  liver 
which  precedes  it.— Exciting .    Phlebitis  (leading  to  purulent  deposits 
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in  the  liver  and  lungs').  Dysentery.  Operations  on  the  rectum,  bladder, 
or  vagina.  Ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Animal  para- 
sites : — Echinococcus,  Distomum,  and  Bilharzia. 

COMPLICATIOXS. — Ascites.  Inflammation  of  the  organs  contiguous 
to  the  abscess,  and  through  which  it  ultimately  discharges  itself. 

Diagnosis. — The  nature  of  the  disease  will  be  inferred  from  the 
colour  of  the  discharged  matter,  and  from  the  ligors,  throbbing  pain, 
and  hectic  fever  attending  the  process  of  suppuration. 

Progkosis. — This  will  depend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  direction  in 
which  the  abscess  discharges  itself,  and  on  the  degiee  of  inflammation 
which  follows.  The  prognosis  is  most  favourable  when  the  opening  is 
in  tlie  parietes  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  It  is  extremely  unlavourable 
when  the  abscess  buists  into  the  peritoneum.  If  it  become  encysted, 
the  health  may  remain  unimpaired  for  years. 

Treatment. — If  the  abscess  point  externally,  it  must  be  brought 
forward  by  poultices  and  fomentations,  and  the  matter  must  be  dis- 
charged by  a  trocar  and  canula.  Such  an  operation  should  not  be 
performed  unless  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  there  is  adhesion  between 
the  sac  of  the  abscess  and  the  abdominal  wall.  A  generous  diet,  and 
tonics,  especially  quinine  and  the  mineral  acids,  must  be  prescribed. 


HEPATITIS  DIFFUSA— YELLOW  OR  ACUTE  ATROPHY. 

Definition. — Acute  disease  of  the  liver,  probably  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  leading  to  total  suppression  of  bile  and  degeneration  of 
the  secreting  structui'e. 

Symptoms. — For  a  variable  period  of  a  week  or  more  before  any 
positive  symptoms  appenr,  there  ai-e  usually  indications  of  hepatic 
derangement;  the  bowels  are  irregular,  sometimes  purged  and  some- 
times constipated  ;  the  abdomen  is  sligiitly  tender,  the  tongue  coated ; 
there  is  loss  of  appetite,  and  headache.  Sooner  or  later  the  skin 
presents  a  slight  jaundiced  tint.  Aftei'  the  jaundice  has  existed  for  a 
week  or  fourteen  days,  or  even  longer,  severe  symptoms  of  biliary 
suppression  manifest  themselves,  and  the  disease  runs  a  violent  course, 
terminating  fatally  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  or  more  rarely  in 
a  week.  The  skin,  which  was  at  first  cool  and  dry,  now  becomes  hot, 
and  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour;  the  pulse  rises  to  110-1"0  ;  the  head  is 
hot  and  painful ;  severe  vomiting  comes  on,  first  of  grey  mucus,  after- 
wards of  blood,  clotted,  or  grumous  like  col?'ee- grounds ;  haemorrhage, 
from  the  bowels,  uterus  (with  abortion),  and  nose,  is  liable  to  occur. 
There  is  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  the  hepatic  dulness  is 
found  on  percussion  to  have  diminished  or  disappeai-ed,  while  that  of 
the  spleen  has  increased  ;  the  bowels  are  confined,  and  the  stools  firm, 
dry,  and  clay-like,  from  deficiency  of  bile;  occasionally  thoy  are  tinged 
with  bile.    The  urine  is  normal  in  quantity  and  specific  gravity,  of  a 
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Fig.  74. 


dark-bro\vn  colour,  and  gives  the  reactions  of  bile  pigment.  Spontane- 
ous evaporation  on  a  ghiss  slide  yields  microscopical  yellowish  crystals 

of  leuciu  and  tyrosin  in  fine 
needles,  and  bundles  or  dense 
opaque  stellate  masses  (see  Fig. 
74),  consisting  of  crystals  of 
tyrosin.  The  pain  in  the  head 
increases  in  severity,  violent 
delirium  sets  in,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  convulsions,  stupor, 
and  deep  coma;  hiccup  and 
diarrhoea  are  often  present  at 
this  stage;  the  skiu  becomes 
deeper  coloured,  and  frequently 
covei'ed  with  petechice  and  ecchymoses,  and  the  motions  are  tar-like, 
from  the  ]n'esence  of  blood.  In  this  condition  the  patient  usually 
dies.  Rarely  after  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  consciousness  returns, 
the  jaundice  diminishes,  and  recovery  takes  place. 

Morbid  Anatomv.— Liver  shrunken,  shrivelled,  and  flabby.  Sec- 
tions present  a  smooth,  shining  surface,  of  an  ochre  yellow  colour ;  but 
no  division  into  lobules  is  visible.  When  minutely  examined  no  trace 
of  hepatic  cells  can  be  found ;  the  atrophied  hepatic  tissue  is  composed 
of  fine  yellow  or  pale  molecules :  a  little  oil  in  fine  spherules ;  here  and 
there  ii  reguLir  masses  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  bundles  or  radiating 
crystalline  masses  of  tyrosin  ;  the  biliary  ducts  are  everywhere  pervious, 
and  their  lining  pale.  The  gall-bladder  nearly  empty,  containing  only  a 
small  quantity  of  grey  mucus  or  grumous  pale  yellow  fluid,  neutral,  and 
giving  the  ordinary  I'eactions  of  bile.  The  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  is 
rich  in  crystals  of  tyrosin,  but  this  compound  is  absent  from  the  blood 
both  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery;  decoction  of  the  wasted 
liver  deposits  much  tyrosin  and  leuciu.  Leucin  and  urea  are  accumulated 
in  the  blood  of  the  heart.  The  urine  is  deficient  in  phosphate  of  lime 
and  urea,  and  contains  large  quantities  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  extractive 
matters  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  congested; 
and  extravasations  of  blood  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery  are 
occasionally  found.  (Frerichs.) 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Youth ;  irregular  and  dissolute  habits ; 
syphilis ;  pregnancy ;  certain  miasmata  (?) — Exciting.  The  symptoms 
and  morbid  anatomy  both  point  to  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  hepatic 
tissue: — "hyperaBmia  and  grey  exsudation  in  parts  not  yet  broken 
down  "  have  been  noticed.  (Frerichs.)  The  obstruction  to  the  portal 
ciiculation,  causing  the  splenic  enlargement  and  the  gastro-intestinal 
congestion,  arc  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  function  of  the  hepatic  cells 
and'' the  consequent  collapse  of  the  liver. 

DlAGNOSrs. — Acute  atrophy  may  be  mistaken  for  tyjihus,  pya;mia, 
and  yellow  fever.  There  appears  to  be  a  close  relation  between  yellow 
fever  and  acute  atiophy  of  the  liver,  but  whether  sucli  be  really  tlie 
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case  is  uncertain.    Acute  atrophy  is  known  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
liver,  and  by  the  presence  of  leucine  in  the  urine. 
Prognosis. — Exceedingly  unftivourable. 

Treatment. — At  first  a  powerful  emetic,  and  afterwards  a  large 
dose  of  calomel,  rbllowed  by  a  strong  saline  aperient  j  hot  baths ;  leech- 
ing and  cupping  over  the  liver,  or  six  leeches  applied  around  the  anus. 
An  occixsional  dose  (v  grains)  of  quinine  in  a  little  water. 


BILIARY  CONCRETIONS— GALL-STONES. 

Symptoms. — Biliary  calculi  give  rise  to  no  pain  or  inconvenience, 
till  they  become  impacted  in  the  gall-ducts.  The  passing  of  the  gall- 
stone is  accompanied  by  the  following  symptoms: — Excruciating  pain 
in  the  epigastrium,  extending  to  the  riglit  hypochondrium  and  back, 
occurring  in  severe  paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  comparative  ease,  during 
which  theie  is  a  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  epigastruim,  generally  relieved 
by  firm  pressure.  Nausea,  frequent  vomiting  of  a  clear  sour  fluid,  and 
constant  hiccup,  are  also  often  present,  and  jaundice  commonly  super- 
venes iu  the  course  of  the  attack.  The  urine  generally  contains  bile, 
and  the  motions  are  pale  from  its  absence.  The  pulse  is  infrequent  and 
full,  or  the  reverse ;  there  is  profuse  perspiration  ;  or,  if  inflammation 
be  present,  febrile  symptoms.  As  soon  as  the  calculus  reaches  the 
intestine,  there  is  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  jmin. 

Terminations. — In  inflammation,  followed  by  suppuration,  the 
discharge  of  the  calculus  externally,  or  through  some  internal  organ,  as 
in  ordinary  abscesses  of  the  liver.  After  the  escape  of  the  gall-stones 
into  the  intestines,  constipation  or  obstinate  obstruction  of  the  bowels, 
either  immediate,  when  the  stones  are  large,  or  remote,  when  they  have 
become  the  centres  of  intestinal  concretions.  Sometimes  a  large  number 
of  calculi  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder  and  gall-ducts  after  tleath, 
though  no  sign  of  their  presence  existed  during  life.  Complete  obstruc- 
tion of  the  common  bile  duct,  and  deepest  jaundice  may  exist  for  several 
months,  or  even  yeais,  without  preventing  the  patient  from  ibllovving 
heavy  manual  work ;  but  after  a  time  he  lapses  into  the  ancemic  state, 
and  ultimately  dies  of  inanition. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — After  long  retention  of  bile  from  closure  or 
obliteration  of  the  common  bile  duct,  the  ducts  in  the  liver  are  fouml 
enormously  dilated,  while  the  gland  itself  is  shrunken  and  atrophied. 
It  is  of  a  deep  olive  colour ;  the  secreting  cells  are  destroyed,  and  their 
place  occupied  by  free  oil  globules  and  dark  biliary  granules. 

Diagnosis. — The  pathognomonic  sign  is  the  excruciating  \mn  re- 
lieved by  pressure.  When  the  gall-stones  are  numerous,  theu-  pieseuce 
may  sometimes  be  detected  by  a  rough  crepitation  under  the  finger. 
By  watching  the  evacuations,  and  diluting  them  with  water,  they  may 
sometimes  be  seen  floating  on  the  surf.ice.  If  the  gall-stone  be  round 
and  smooth,  there  is  presumption  in  favour  of  its  being  the  only  one  ; 
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but  if  it  present  a  flattened  surface,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  are 
several.  The  calculi  may  be  as  small  as  peas  or  larger  than  a  walnut ; 
and  they  have  been  found  in  the  intestines  of  great  size,  and  moulded  so 
as  to  fill  and  obstruct  the  canal,  'i'hey  are  commonly  of  a  dai-k-yellow 
bi-own  colour,  of  soft  consistence,  and  have  several  flat  surfaces.  They 
consist  of  cholesterin  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  sometimes 
blended  with  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime. 

Treatment. — I,  Opium,  chloroform,  the  hot  bath,  hot  fomentations, 
or  emetics  to  I'elieve  the  pain  and  spasm.  The  opium  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  a  grain,  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  eveiy  hour,  and  the 
enema  opii  every  six  hours.  Emetics  are  admissible  in  the  absence  of 
inflammation,  but  not  when  inflammatory  symptoms  exist. 

II.  In  plethoric  persons,  or  in  those  prone  to  suffer  from  inflammatory 
diseases,  bleeding  will  do  good.  It  may  be  followed,  in  the  absence  of 
Tomiting,  by  nauseating  doses  of  tartar-emetic. 


ICTERUS— JAUNDICE. 

Synonyms. — Morbus  arquatus ;  aurigo ;  morbus  regius. 
.Symptoms. — Languor;  inactivity;  nausea;  loss  of  appetite,  and 
bitter  taste ;  and  sense  of  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  right  hypochondi-ium. 
The  sclerotic  of  the  eye  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  are  of  a 
yellow  colour ;  the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and  tinges  linen  yellow ; 
the  stools  are  like  clay,  but  in  some  cases,  like  the  urine,  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  the  bowels  are  usually  costive,  but  diarrhoea  is  sometimes 
present;  in  extreme  instances,  the  sweat  and  saliva  are  yellow,  and  all 
objects  seen  by  the  patient  are  tinged  of  the  same  colour.  The  pulse  is 
generally  slow,  yet  sometimes,  especially  when  the  pain  is  acute,  becomes 
quick  and  hard,  and  there  is  a  feverish  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin.  In 
some  cases,  also,  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  troublesome  heat  and  pricking. 
Should  the  disease  be  long  protracted,  petechise  and  maculaj  sometimes 
appear  in  difterent  parts  of  the  body ;  the  skin,  before  yellow,  turns 
brown  or  livid ;  even  passive  hemorrhages  and  ulcerations  have  broken 
out,  and  the  disease  has  in  some  instances  assumed  the  form  of  scurvy. 

CA.OSES  AND  Pathology. — Jaundice  is  directly  produced  by  the 
transudation  of  bile  through  the  walls  of  tiie  distended  bile  ducts,  and 
the  contiguous  capillaries,  into  the  blood.  The  ultimate  cause  of  jaundice 
is  therefore  retention  of  the  bile  within  the  liver.  The  retention  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete.  Complete  retention  is  caused  by  the  impaction 
of  biliary  calculi  in  the  hepatic  duct  or  its  main  branches,  or  in  the 
common  bile  duct,  by  the  pressure  of  cancerous  tumours  of  the  pancreas, 
duodenum,  pylorus,  and  of  the  liver  itself;  by  the  pressure  of  ;fa;cal 
accumulations,  and  of  the  enlarged  uterus ;  by  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ducts  causing  their  occlusion. 

Inflammatory  occlusion  of  tiie  duodenal  oriflte  of  tlie  common  duct 
may  probably  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  complete  retention. 

Spasmodic  closure  of  the  bile  ducts  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  fi-e- 
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quent  cause  of  jaundice.  It  may  be  a  transient  cause,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  jaundice  of  some  days'  standing  is  due  to  spasm. 

Inco/npl&te  retention  maj  result  from  biliary  congestion;  from  the 
effect  of  certain  poisons,  especially  the  poison  of  serpents  ;  from  mental 
emotion,  which  may  act  directly  upon  the  circulation  in  the  liver  by 
affecting  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the  portal  vein. 

Jaundice  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  severer  forms  of  intermittent 
and  relapsing  fevers ;  it  occasionally  appears  in  a  milder  degree,  during 
attacks  of  typhus  fever,  pneumonia,  and  pytemia.  To  account  for  its 
appearance  in  these  latter  cases,  and  in  some  other  conditions  where  the 
bile  ducts  remain  pervious,  Frerichs  has  propounded  the  theory  of 
"  obstructed  metamorphosis  of  bile  in  the  blood."  This  theory  assumes 
that  the  colourless  fatty  acids  of  the  bile  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
are  there  transformed  into  biliary  pigment.  In  a  state  of  health  this  pig- 
ment is  transformed  by  the  respii-atory  jirocess  into  colourless  compounds. 
But  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  pyaemia  and  pneumonia,  in  which  the  oxi- 
dising process  (respiration)  is  defective,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  biliary 
pigment  is  incomplete,  and  faint  jaundice  or  sallowness  of  the  skin,  or 
deposits  in  the  urine  of  a  blood-i'ed  colour,  and  deposits  of  uroglaucin  and 
urophffiin  appear,  to  indicate  the  several  stages  of  the  metamorphosis. 

The  facts  upon  which  this  theory  is  founded  are  the  following : — 
1.  "  The  pure  colourless  acids  of  the  bile  may,  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  be  ti'ansformed  into  chromogcne,  which  upon 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  still  more  readily  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
exhibits  alternations  of  tints  corresponding  in  every  respect  with  bile 
pigment."  2.  "  The  same  pigments  and  colour-producing  substances 
(chromogene)  which  in  their  properties  precisely  resemble  cholepyi'rhin 
(the  colouring  matter  of  human  bile)  are  produced  by  the  injection  of 
colourless  bile  into  the  vascular  system  of  living  animals."  3.  "  The 
normal  presence  of  a  considerable  qirantity  of  taurin  in  the  lungs," 
Such  a  theory  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  production  of  jaundice 
in  pneumonia  and  pysemia.  Both  congestion  of  the  liver  and  hepatitis 
may  produce  the  slight  jaundice  occasionally  present  in  these  diseases. 
Both  of  these  conditions,  the  one  as  a  consequence  and  the  other  as  an 
accident,  accompany  pneumonia  ;  and  suppurative  heimtitis  is  one  of  the 
commonest  i-esults  of  pyajmia.  Neither,  when  we  consider  analogous 
changes,  does  the  sudden  production  of  jaundice  from  fear,  or  other 
intense  mental  emotion,  involve  any  special  difficulties.  Sudden  fright, 
we  know,  will  often  cause  an  immediate  exsudation  from  the  skin  and 
alimentary  canal,  leading,  in  the  latter  case,  to  profuse  diarrhoea;  and 
if  we  imagine  a  similar  relaxation  of  the  biliary  ducts  allowing  of  the 
transudation  of  bile  into  the  equally  relaxed  capillaries,  we  shall  at  once 
understand  how  the  Abbe,  as  mentioned  by  Villermi  ("  Diet,  des  Scienc, 
jVIedic,"  p,  420)  became  suddenly  yellow  when  a  mad  dog  rushed  against 
him.  Jaundice  is  frequently  attributed  to  grief  and  other  depressing 
passions,  nor  do  we  deny  that  it  may  be  so  produced ;  but  we  believe 
that  if  such  cases  were  carefully  investigated,  in  nine  out  of  ten  a  much 
more  palpable  cause  would  be  discovered,  viz.,  alcohol,  which  is  so  often 
taken  to  blunt  and  dispel  grief.    Several  cases  have  convinced  me  that 
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this  agent  acts  locally  by  producing  inflammatory  occlusion  of  the 
orifice,  or  of  the  orifice  and  some  portion  of  the  duodenal  end  of  the  bile 
duct.  One  history  will  serve  for  ail  these  cases,  so  similar  were  the 
circumstances  attending  them.  A  young  robust  labouring  man  in 
perfect  health,  to  allay  a  sudden  vexation,  intoxicated  himself  by  drink- 
ing three  or  four  glasses  of  neat  rum.  The  next  day  theie  was  anorexia, 
nausea,  and  some  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  the  skin  was  moderately  jaundiced,  the  urine 
contained  much  bile,  the  faeces  were  devoid  of  it,  and  the  bowels  con- 
stipated. The  jaundice  increased  in  intensity  during  the  next  three  or 
four  days,  and  then,  under  the  influence  of  fi'ee  saline  purgation, 
gradually  diminished,  and  disappeared  at  the  end  of  twelve  days.  The 
simple  and  most  obvious  explanation  of  such  cases  is,  that  the  gastro- 
duodenal  inflammation  caused  by  the  raw  spirit  involved  the  duodenal 
end  of  the  common  bile  duct,  and  occluded  it,  thus  preventing  the  flow 
of  bile  into  the  intestine.  The  mineral  irritants  appear  to  act  in  the 
same  way.  A  patient  took,  by  mistake,  five  doses  of  a  strong  solution 
of  acid  muriate  of  iron.  It  produced  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness, 
followed  by  deep  jaundice. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  symptoms  which  distingr.Isli  this 
from  every  other  disease  are,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  conjunctiva, 
and  the  ui'ine ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  white  or  clay-coloui'ed  i'aeces. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  The  disease  having  arisen  from  a  cause 
that  admits  of  easy  removal ;  such  as  violent  mental  emotion,  accumu- 
lated fseces,  or  temporary  pressure  during  pieguancy  ;  the  strength  and 
appetite  little  impaired ;  the  disease  appearing  suddenly ;  cessation  of 
local  pain,  followed  by  bilious  diarrhoea.  The  disease,  even  in  mild 
cases,  runs  a  chronic  course,  the  sidn  larely  recovering  its  proper  colour 
under  two  or  three  weeks. —  Unfavourable.  Deep  and  persistent  jaundice 
with  anaemia,  acute  atrophy,  cirrhosis,  and  cancer  of  the  liver. 

Treatment. — Jaundice  from  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  from 
obstruction  of  the  duct,  requires  the  treatment  of  hepatitis  or  of  biliary 
concretions.  (See  those  diseases.)  When,  however,  there  is  no  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  no  fever,  and  the  jjaroxysms  of  acute  pain 
due  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones  are  absent,  the  treatment  will  consist 
in  the  use  of  emetics,  and  of  gentle  aperients  to  keep  the  bowels  free. 
In  the  more  strongly-marked  cases  of  jaundice,  we  may  begin  the  ti  eat- 
ment  by  administering  an  emetic  (Foim.  21i0);  and  afterwards  x  to 
XX  grs.  of  calomel,  followed  within  two  or  three  hours  by  an  ounce  of 
castor-oil.  In  cases  of  less  severity,  the  treatment  having  been  com- 
menced by  an  emetic,  the  bowels  may  be  kej^t  free  by  some  saline 
aperient  (Form.  259). 

Icterus  Neonatorum. — Tlic  jaundice  of  new-born  children  usually 
appears  a  few  hours  after  birtli,  attains  its  maximum  in  tlnee  days, 
and  disappears  in  from  seven  to  fouiteen  days.  The  urine  contiiins  bile 
pio-ment,  and  the  motions  are  pale ;  the  general  health  is  uuaifecteii. 

^Causes  —According  to  Frerichs,  "  the  diminished  tension  of  the 
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cnpillavies  in  the  liver,  which  takes  place  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  influx 
of  blood  from  the  umbilical  vein,  and  which  gives  rise  to  an  increased 
transfusion  of  bile  into  the  blood."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
partially  empty  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  can  produce 
increased  transfusion  of  bile  into  the  blood.  It  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  jaundice  arises  from  a  congested  condition  of  the 
hepatic  capillaries.  At  the  time  of  the  ligature  of  the  cord,  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  placental  extremities  of  the  hypogastric  arteries  has  altogether 
ceased,  or  become  very  feeble,  and  much  of  the  venous  blood  has  drained 
out  of  the  placenta  into  the  body  of  the  child.  Such  being  the  con- 
ditions, a  little  consideration  will  show  that  simultaneous  ligature  of 
the  umbilical  vein  and  hypogastric  arteries  must  cause  such  disturbance 
of  the  balance  of  the  circulation  as,  if  uncompensated  by  the  expansion 
of  the  lungs,  will,  after  a  few  hours,  result  in  general  visceral  conges- 
tion— ligature  of  the  umbilical  arteries  at  once  producing  increased 
pressure  on  the  aortic  cii'culation  which  is  transmitted  backwards 
through  the  heart  to  the  interior  cava. 

The  jaundice  of  new-born  infants  is  occasionally  caused  by  con- 
striction, an  impervious  condition,  or  congenital  absence  of  the  hepatic 
or  common  bile  ducts ;  insjMssated  bile  obstructing  these  ducts  is 
another  cause.    In  these  cases  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  weeks. 

Treatment. — Mild  laxatives,  such  as  syrupus  sennaj,  preceded  by 
gr.  i  to  gr.  ii  hydrargyi-i  cum  creta. 


OTHER  ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  subject  to  several  organic  diseases  besides  those  already 
described  ;  namely,  to  fatty  and  waxy  degeneration,  cancerous,  syphilitic, 
and  tubercular  deposits,  serous  cysts,  and  hydatids. 

Fattt  Degeneration. — The  symptoms  are,  a  smooth,  rounded 
margin  felt  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs, 
increased  dulness  of  the  hepatic  region,  pale  tteces,  liability  to  profuse 
pale  diarrhoea.  Skin  pale,  anaemic,  waxy  and  smooth  to  the  touch  :  in 
drunkards  greasy.  As  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  liver,  there  is  no  dropsy  or  ha3mor)'hage. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Bile  ducts  empty ;  liver  enlarged,  pale,  and 
greasy,  or  (in  drunkards)  dark  dirty  brown,  and  rotten  (the  imtmeg 
liver).  Cells  invaded  with  fat,  and  deficient  in  pigment  granules. 
(Fig.  7,  h,  p.  83.) 

Causes. — Phthisis  ;  habits  of  intoxication,  and  a  sedentary  life  ; 
Bright's  disease.    The  disease  admits  of  no  direct  amelioration. 

Syphilitic  Diskase  op  thr  Liver  occurs  in  two  forms: — 1. 
Simple  interstitial  hepatitis.  2.  Hepatitis  gummosa.  These  forms  may 
co-exist  in  the  same  liver. 

The  symptoms,  patholojy,  and  morbid  anatomy  of  simple  interstitial 
hepatitis  are  those  of  cirrhosis;  the  syphilitic  variety  of  the  disease, 
however,  more  frequently  results  in  simple  induration  without  the 
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formation  of  the  nodules  characteristic  of  cirrhosis.  Hepatitis  gum- 
mosa consists  in  the  formation  of  white  depressed  deposits,  having  a 
radiated  form,  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  extending  to  a  variable 
depth  into  the  interior  of  the  gland.  In  this  opaque  deposit,  whitish  or 
yellowish  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  walnut,  are 
found.  They  are  composed  of  oil  globules,  cells  loaded  with  fat,  and 
fibres  of  connective  tissue,  being  identical  in  structure  with  the  common 
syphilitic  node. 

•  Albumenoid,  waxy,  lardaceous,  or  amyloid  degeneration 
OF  THE  LIVER  is  associated  with  a  similar  degeneration  of  other  organs. 
It  occurs  in  syphilitic,  ricivety,  and  strumous  individuals,  and  is  often 
associated  with  i'atty  degeneration  and  cirrhosis.  The  symptoms  are 
anaemia  associated  vvitli  albuminuria  and  uniform  enlaigement  of  the 
liver,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent. 

2'Io7'hid  Anatomy. — In  tlie  early  stage  the  lobular  structure  is 
unusually  distinct,  the  centres  of  the  lobules  are  reddish-yellow,  trans- 
lucent, firmer  than  natural,  and  sharply  defined  from  the  dull  grey 
peripheral  parts.  As  the  disease  advances  the  whole  of  the  lobule  is 
invaded,  and  when  this  has  occuiTed  they  are  no  longer  distinct,  and 
ihe  section  of  the  gland  presents  a  smooth,  homogeneous,  yellowish-red, 
glistening,  semi-tianslucent  surface.  In  advanced  stages  the  liver  has 
a  waxy  lustre,  the  molecular  contents  of  the  normal  hepatic  cells  gra- 
dually disappear  and  give  place  to  a  homogeneous  clear  substance,  which 
fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  and  the  individual  cell  membranes  can  be 
no  longer  distinguished,  so  completely  is  the  tissue  transformed.  The 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  ducts  undergo  the  same  degeneration.  On 
moistening  the  section  with  solution  of  iodine,  all  the  parts  which  have 
undergone  the  waxy  degeneration  are  coloured  deep  red,  and  when  sub- 
sequently treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  red  colour  is  changed  to  a 
dirty  violet  or  blue,  similar  to  that  produced  in  cellulose  with  the  same 
reagents.  These  reactions  have  led  some  observers  to  the  opinion  that 
the  degeneration  is  "  amyloid."  It  is  as  distinct  fi-om  starch  as  white 
of  egg,  being  in  fact  a  form  of  albumen. 

Hydatid  Tumours  are  more  common  in  the  liver  than  in  any  other 
oro-an.  Symptoms. — A  globular  tumour  in  the  hepatic  region  having  a 
tense  feel  and  a  history  of  slow,  painless  growth,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  considerable  derangement  of  the  health,  is  fairly  indicative  of 
hydatid  tumour  of  the  organ.  The  tumour  may  have  its  seat  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  by  pressure  on  the  portal  vein  or  bile 
duct  cause  ascites  or  jaundice.  ,  An  abscess  is  always  preceded  by  some 
marks  of  inflammation.  An  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be 
distinguished  by  strong  heaving  pulsation,  bellows  murmur,  palpita- 
tion in  the  belly,  and  sympathetic  pains  in  various  parts  of  tiie  body. 
Hydatid  tumours  sometimes  attain  to  an  enormous  size.  They  may 
burst  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  causing  severe  peritoneal  pain,  collapse, 
and  death  in  a  few  hours ;  into  the  intestine,  and  be  evacuated  per 
anum;  into  the  lungs,  when  their  contents  are  expectorated.  These 
tumou'rs  may  remain  in  a  state  of  quiescence  for  a  whole  lifetime,  but 
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thoy  are  a  source  of  constant  danger  because  tliey  may  be  ruptured  by 
any  accidental  blow  or  fell. 

Structure  of  the  hydatid  tumour, — The  tumour  (echinococcus  veteri- 
normi)  is  formed  of  a  restricted  development  of  a  species  of  tape  worm, 
the  Tcenia  echinococcus  of  Siebold.  It  is  composed  of  a  delicate  thin- 
walled  cyst,  called  the  parent  cyst,  surrounded  by  a  thiclc-walled  dense 
sac  formed  partly  of  an  exsudation  from  the  parent  cyst  and  partly 
from  a  condensation  of  the  hepatic  tissue  enclosing  it.  The  parent  cyst 
is  filled  with  a  clear  salt  fluid,  in  which  are  tioating  multitudes  of 
delicate  spherical  secondary  cysts  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  egg. 
These  secondary  cysts  are  called  acephalocysts  ;  the  larger  contain  fluid 
and  another  brood  of  acephalocysts.  The  inner  surface  of  many  of  the 
acephalocysts  presents  a  finely  granular  appearance  ;  these  granules  are 
readUy  detached  ;  they  are  echinococci,  and  have  the  appearances  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  75. 

Fig.  75. 


o,  Echinococcus  with  circlet  of  booklets  retracted,    b,  booklets,   c  d,  E.  ex- 
panded,   e,  E.  imperfectly  developed.  /,  E.  showing  suckers. 


The  parent  cvst  and  its  progeny  are  very  liable  to  calcareous  degenera- 
tion, their  delicate  walls  becoming  thickened  and  hardened  by  mUk-white 
*!arthy  matter. 

Treatment. — Hydatid  tumours  should  be  tapped  as  soon  as  they 
come  near  enough  to  the  surface.  (See  a  papar  by  the  Editor,  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlix.) 

Malig.vant  Degenerations  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  liver. 
They  assume  the  several  forms  of  scirrhus  medullary  sarcoma,  and 
melanosis;  and  lilce  malignant  degenerations  of  other  important  viscera 
are  necessarily  fatal.  They  generally  occasion  a  gi'eat  increase  in  the  size 
ot  the  organ,  and  sooner  or  later  produce  obstinate  jaundice  and  chronic 
ascites.  The  most  common  of  these  malignant  diseases  is  the  medullary 
cancer  in  the  form  of  tumours,  varying  in  size  and  scattered  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  liver.  They  project  from  the  surface,  and  can  be 
ielt  through  the  attenuated  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

The  treatment  is  palliative,  and  varies  with  the  symptoms,  and  the 
e-xisting  state  of  the  system. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  very  liable  to  congestion ;  it  is  sometimes  the  Feat  of 
inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  usually  resulting  in  simjile  enlarge- 
ment. It  is  also  liable  to  waxy  degeneration,  to  tubercular,  and  to 
syphilitic  deposits.  These  diseases  may  be  treated  under  the  single 
head  of 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Symptoms. — Dull  pain  in  the  left  side ;  dyspnoea ;  dry  cough  ;  in- 
ability to  lie  on  the  right  side ;  loss  of  flesh  ;  anaemia. 

CoMl^LiCATiONS. — Disease  of  the  liver,  an  unusual  tendency  to 
hsemorrhage,  dysentery,  and  scurvy,  and  to  the  ana-mic  or  cachectic 
state,  known  as  leucocythemia  (see  p.  262). 

Causes.' — Previous  attacks  of  ague  ;  morbid  degeneration,  especially 
the  deposit  of  tubercles  ;  morbid  softening ;  diseases  of  the  liver  ob- 
structing the  hepatic  circulation ;  enteric  fever. 

Diagnosis. — By  the  situation  of  the  tumour  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  extending,  in  extreme  cases,  to  the  epigastrium,  the  umbilicus, 
and  the  hypogastrium  ;  by  the  tumour  being  solid  and  smooth,  gene- 
rally of  an  oblong  shape,  lying  beneath  the  integuments,  and  move- 
able. The  previous  occurrence  of  ague  always  afl'ords  a  jjrobability  in 
favour  of  the  tumour  being  situated  in  the  spleen. 

Treatment. — The  use  of  iodine,  externally,  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, with  tonics,  internally ;  friction,  in  the  absence  of  pain  ;  gentle 
aperients  and  alteratives,  and  moderation  in  diet.  If  the  disease  have 
been  preceded  by  ague,  bark  or  quinine. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  still  more  obscure  than  those  of 
disease  of  the  spleen.  Hard  cancer  is  the  di.^ease  to  which  this  gland  is 
most  liable.  The  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  is  not  readily  dis- 
tinsuished  from  that  of  the  adjoining  viscera ;  and  it  is  obviously  very 
lialole  to  be  confounded  with  organic  disease  of  the  pylorus  or  duo- 
denum. The  symptoms  generally  present  are,  a  deep-seated  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  nausea,  sickness,  and  emaciation.  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  of  occasional  occurrence,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  salivation, 
and  jaundice. 

Diagnosis.  When  the  whole  gland  is  diseas-ed  the  fact  is  indicated 

by  fatty  stools. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  supposed  disease  of  the  pancreas 

must  be  so  shaped  ns  to  meet  tlie  urgent  symptoms  that  happen  to  be 
present.    Fat  should  be  omitted  fiom  the  diet. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Kidney. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Bladder. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Nephritis   Inflammation  of  the  Kidney. 

Other  Diseases     .    .    .  OftheKidnev. 

LiTHiASis     .....  Gravel.  Calculus. 

HEMATURIA.      ....  Bloody  Urine. 

Ischuria  Renalis  .     .     .  Suppression  of  Urine. 

Diabetes   Immoderate   flow  of  sac- 

Chylous  Urine.  charine  Urine. 

Diuresis   Immoderate  flow  of  Urine. 

NEPHRITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Varieties. — ].  Suppurative  Nephritis.    2,  Acute  Desquamative 
Nephritis.    3.  Chronic  Desquamative  Nephritis. 

1.  acute  suppurative  nephritis. 

Symptoms. — Deep-seated  pain  and  tenderness  in  one  or  other  loin; 
numbness  in  the  thigh ;  frequent  nausea  and  retching ;  more  or  less 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  pain  on  micturition;  considerable 
pyrexia;  urine  presenting  a  white  finely  granular  deposit,  which  on 
examination  is  found  to  consist  of  pus  ceils,  free  or  contained  in  casts  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes.  (See  Fig.  34,  p.  138.)  If  an  abscess  form, 
it  may  burst  into  the  pelvis  of  the  l<idney,  and  be  discharged  by 
the  urethra ;  or  it  may  point  in  tlie  loin  or  groin,  which  parts  pre- 
viously become  full  and  tender.  Free  suppuration  is  accompanied  by 
hectic  fever,  under  which  the  patient  often  sinks. 

Causes. — Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  External  violence.  Re- 
tention of  urine.    Renal  calculi. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Kidneys  enlarged,  congested,  with  scattered 
abscesses,  varying  in  size  fiom  a  walnut  to  a  hemp-seed.  Tubes  stuflled 
with  e))itlielial  cells  or  ))us  corpuscles.  If  a  calculus  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  tlie  kidney  will  probably  be  found  destroyed,  and 
its  outer  portions  converted  into  the  sac  of  a  large  abscess  which  occu- 
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pies  its  interior.  Calculi  usually  lie  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
are  the  cause  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  its  mucous  membrane 
(pyelitis).  They  ultimately  lead  to  ulceration  of  the  mamillae,  and 
degeneration  of  the  entire  kidney. 

Diagnosis. — Pus,  derived  from  the  kidneys,  is  moulded  into  tubes. 
The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  are  great  renal  paiii  and 
iiTitation,  and  the  passage  of  huge  quantities  oi  free  pus. 

Treatment. — lu  the  early  stage,  cupping  or  leeching  of  the  loin. 
Hot  baths.  A  brisk  saline  pui-ge  followed  by  full  doses  of  compoimd 
ipecacuanha  powder,  and  acetate  of  ammonia.  In  the  latter  stages, 
quinine  with  the  mineral  acids,  or  alone,  may  be  given.  If  the  inflam- 
mation be  due  to  calculi,  we  must  treat  accordingly.  (See  Renal  Calculi.) 


2.  ACUTE  DESQUAMATIVE  NEPHRITIS. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  slight  rigor  and  pyrexia ;  pain  in  the 
loins  and  legs  ;  headache ;  in  some  cases  vomiting.  In  the  co^'.rse  of  a 
few  days  the  face  becomes  pallid  and  swollen,  and  the  legs  at  the  same 
time  cedematous.    Ultimately  there  is  general  anasarca. 

During  the  first  few  days  the  urine  is  very  sciinty,  or  even  sup- 
pressed. It  is  of  a  dark-brown  or  red  colour  from  admixture  of  blood, 
and  loaded  with  albumen.  The  pain  in  the  loin  persists,  and  on  deep 
pressuie  there  is  much  tenderness.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  severe,  and 
extends  down  the  ureter  to  the  bladder  and  thence  to  the  testicles  and 
down  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  Nausea  and  vomiting  accompany  these 
symptoms.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  is  very  liable  to 
occur  during  the  existence  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  Sometimes  con- 
vulsions and  coma  (grave  symptoms  of  suppression)  suddenly  supervene. 

If  the  case  progress  favourably,  the  quantity  of  urine  increases,  and 
deposits  a  little  cloud  of  flocciileut  matter,  and  the  blood  disajipears. 
After  a  week  it  may  become  quite  clear,  and  remain  of  a  pale  colour 
and  low  specific  gravity  ;  it  constantly  contains  albumen,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  variable.  As  convalescence  approaches,  it  diminishes  to  a 
mere  trace,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  increases ;  sometimes  as  much  as 
120  ounces  being  voided  in  the  24  hours.  The  anasarca  now  gradually 
disappears,  and  the  patient  is  ultimately  left  much  emaciated  and  very 
weak.  If  the  disease  terminate  fatally,  death  is  preceded  by  diminu- 
tion of  the  urine,  until  at  last  there  is  total  supi^ression.  Death  moi  e 
frequently  occurs  in  the  latter  stages  from  chest  complications,  resulting 
in  apnoea. 

Causes. — Scarlatina,  measles,  erysipelas  ;  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors ; 
suppression  of  the  cutaneous  excretions  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold. 

Pathology. — Excessive  functional  activity  of  the  kidney,  induced 
by  a  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  excretion,  or  in  the  attempt  to 
eliminate  certain  poisonous  matters  from  the  blood.    This  leads  to 
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active  congestion  and  excessive  growth  of  secreting  epithelitim,  the 
cells  of  which,  being  changed  in  this  abnormal  process,  become  at  last 
inadequate  for  the  performance  of  their  own  special  function — the 
elimination  of  the  urinary  constituents.  These,  in  part,  remain  in  the 
blood,  and  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Meanwhile  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney  become  dilated  or  even  rup- 
tured, and  the  constituents  of  the  blood  escape  into  the  renal  tubuli. 
The  blood  becomes  much  impoverished ;  the  albumen  and  red  corpuscles 
diminish,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  falls  from  1030  to  as 
low  as  1020  in  some  cases.  But  what  is  of  more  serious  import  still, 
urea  accumulates  in  such  quantities  in  the  blood,  that  its  presence  may 
be  detected  in  effusions  in  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

The  fatal  symptoms  of  urinary  suppression  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  urea  in  the  blood.  At  first  the  stomach  endeavours  to  eliminate  it, 
and  hence  the  vomiting ;  but  this  vicarious  function  is  insufficient : 
the  poison  accumulates,  and  its  action  is  manifested  in  the  convulsions 
and  coma  which  terminate  life.  It  is  considered  by  some  that  lu'ea,  as 
such,  has  no  poisonous  influence,  and  that  the  terrible  symptoms  of 
suppression  only  come  on  whea  this  is  converted  into  ammonia. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  —  In  death  during  an  acute  attack.  Both 
kidneys  are  found  involved.  They  are  enlai-ged  and  congested,  and  of 
a  dark-red  or  chocolate  colour;  the  structure  as  firm  or  a  little  firmer 
than  natural ;  the  cortex  more  or  less  mottled  with  spots  of  anaemia 
and  ecchymosed  tissue  ;  the  medullary  cones  are  uniformly  congested. 

On  minute  examination  the  uriniferous  tubuli  are  found,  some 
crowded  with  epithelial  cells,  others  filled  with  blood,  giving  rise  to 
the  ecchymosed  spots  observed  on  the  capsular  surface  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  gland ;  in  others  the  clot  has  become  colourless. 
Here  and  there  blood  may  be  observed  eflused  into  the  capsule  in- 
closing the  Malpighian  tufts.  The  walls  of  the  capillaries  themselves 
are  thickened  and  opaque.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters,  and 
sometimes  the  bladder  are  congested,  and  there  is  general  congestion  of 
the  internal  organs  and  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities.  The  bladder 
is  usually  empty.  If  the  disease  have  continued  for  a  month  or  more, 
the  kidneys  will  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  stages  of  degeneration 
desciibed  under  Chronic  Desquamative  Nephritis. 

Diagnosis. — (Edema  commencing  in  the  delicate  areolar  tissue  of 
the  eyelids,  nymphce,  or  scrotum,  followed  by  puffiness  of  the  face  and 
general  anasarca;  the  dark  smoky  colour  of  the  scanty  urine,  which  is 
found  to  deposit  blood  coi-puscles  and  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
filled  with  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  30,  p.  137),  ai-e  the  signs  by  which 
acute  desquamative  nephritis,  and  its  attendant  dropsy,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  renal  afif'ections,  and  dropsies  dependent  on  hepatic, 
pulmonary,  or  cardiac  diseases. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  if  the  secretion  of  urine  be  free,  and  con- 
tain comparatively  little  blood  and  albumen.  Unfavourable  if  the 
urine  be  very  scanty  and  bloody,  and  if  difficulty  of  breathing  come  on. 

2  N 
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Treatment. — I.  Reduce  the  inflammation,  either  by  the  use  ot 
cupping-glasses,  or  the  application  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  region  of 
the  kidney,  followed  by  mustard-poultices. 

If  there  be  much  febrile  action,  tartarized  antimony,  in  diaphoretic 
doses,  will  be  of  much  service.  When  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom, 
Dover's  powder  may  be  given  in  combination  with  the  antimony, 

IE.  Restore  the  action  of  the  skin. — The  hot  bath,  or,  still  better,  a 
hot-air  bath,  should  be  given,  and  acetate  of  ammonia  simultaneously 
administered,  in  order  to  secure  copious  diaphoresis. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  kept  above  70°  Fahr. 

III.  Relieve  the  action  of  the  kidneys. — Saline  purgatives,  in  com- 
bination with  senna  or  jalap,  should  be  given,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels 
freely  open.  The  diet  must  be  restricted  to  gruel  and  farinaceous  sub- 
stances.   Toast  or  barley-water  may  be  freely  taken. 

IV.  If  symptoms  of  suppression  appeal-,  the  ti  eatment  recommended 
under  Ischmia  Renalis  (see  p.  555)  must  be  adopted. 

3.  CHRONIC  DESQUAMATIVE  NEPHRITIS. 

Symptoms. — These  are  insidious,  and  may  long  remain  niobserved. 
The  disease  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  a  slight  attack  of  the  acute 
variety,  and  we  may  generally  trace  back  its  origin  to  an  indisposition 
caused  by  exposure  to  wet  or  cold.  In  many  cases  it  appears  to  have 
crept  on  in  consequence  of  gradual  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  Many 
patients  present  the  gouty  diathesis,  or  are  actually  suffering  fi-om  a 
renewed  attack  when  the  renal  symptoms  first  appear.  Emaciation, 
and  anremia,  with  an  inclination  to  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  ankles, 
are  the  symptoms  of  debility  which  induce  the  patient  to  apply  for 
relief.  On  inquiry  we  shall  probably  find  that  micturition  is  copious 
and  frequent,  that  the  patient  is  frequently  disturbed  several  times  in 
the  night  to  void  urine.  In  gouty  subjects  the  urine  is  usually  scanty 
and  loaded  with  lithates,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  variable 
quantity  of  albumen  and  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  resembling 
those  which  have  been  already  described  as  characteristic  of  acute 
desquamative  nephritis.  The  patient  may  remain  in  this  state  for 
months  or  even  a  few  years,  but  at  last  dropsy  comes  on  and  becomes 
general,  the  urine  decreases,  the  casts  show  great  degeneration  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  and  have  a  granular  appearance  (Fig.  31,  p.  137); 
sometimes  the  cells  are  altogether  absent,  the  cast  itself  looking  like  a 
film  of  wax,  to  which  drops  of  oil  are,  in  the  latter  stages,  observed  to 
adhere.  Urea  accumulates  in  the  blood ;  the  patient  is  seized  with 
epileptic  fits,  which  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  he 
finally  becomes  comatose  and  then  dies. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  are  more  or  less  atrophied  and 
shrunken,  weighing  sometimes  not  more  than  li  ounce  ;  the  tubuli  in 
part  completely  denuded  of  epithelium,  and  atrophied;  the  cortex  con- 
tracted and  reduced  to  a  narrow  layer  covering  the  bases  of  the  cones, 
and  the  Malpighian  bodies  more  closely  approximated.    Some  of  tlie 
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tabuli  present  dilatations,  which,  by  becoming  isolated  and  further  dis- 
tended, are  converted  into  cysts  containing  a  clear  albuminous  and  often 
jelly-like  fluid.  The  intertubular  tissue  has  a  fibrous  appearance.  The 
capsule  is  generally  firmly  adherent,  and  the  surface  from  which  it  is 
removed  granular.  The  granulations  are  composed  of  aggregations 
of  degenerated  tubules  lying  between  the  small  branches  of  the  renal 
vein.  This  condition  very  much  resembles  that  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
If  the  disease  have  had  its  origin  in  gout,  the  kidneys  will  be  small  and 
atrophied,  as  in  the  last  stage  of  chronic  desquamative  nephritis,  but 
they  will  present  the  characteristic  appearance  described  at  p.  359. 

If  the  chronic  disease  be  a  sequence  of  the  acute  variety,  we  may 
meet  with  two  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidney,  viz.,  the  "  large 
white  kidney"  and  the  "red  coarse  mottled  kidney,"  both  of  whicli 
may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  stages  between  the  swollen  con- 
gested kidney,  characteristic  of  the  first  stage  of  acute  desquamative 
nephritis,  and  the  small  contracted  kidney,  the  last  stage  of  chronic 
desquamative  nephritis.  The  coarse  red  mottled  kidney  is  found  in 
those  who  have  abused  spirituous  liquors :  it  is  a  mixture  of  con- 
gestion and  fatty  degeneration,  the  white  spots  which  mottle  the  en- 
larged cortex,  and  the  white  lines  which  streak  the  pyramids  being 
composed  of  fat. 

Pathology.— Complications  and  Terminations. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  secreting  epithelium  of  the  kidneys, 
the  blood  becomes  contaminated  with  the  constituents  of  the  urine. 
The  effects  of  the  circulation  of  this  impure  blood  are  general.  1 .  The 
affinity  between  the  growing  and  secreting  structures  and  the  blood  is 
diminished,  the  capillary  circulation  is  feeble  and  sluggish,  and  the 
heart,  in  its  endeavours  to  overcome  the  impediment,  becomes  hyper- 
trophied  and  dilated.  Failing  in  its  efforts,  general  anasarca  is  the 
result. — 2.  The  gastro-intestinal  and  pulmonary  mucous  membranes 
take  on  an  action  vicarious  of  that  of  the  kidney,  and  endeavour  to 
eliminate  the  urinary  constituents:  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  bronchitis 
are  the  consequences. — 3.  The  impure  blood  tends  to  produce  low  forms 
of  inflammation  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  peritonitis,  pleuritis, 
pneumonia,  and  if  the  skin  be  slightly  wounded,  erysipelas,  may  arise  as 
complications  at  any  time.  The  brain  itself  is  sometimes  affected,  and 
fluid  containing  urea  poured  out  into  its  ventricles.  This  is  always  the 
ultimate  result  when  death  occurs  from  suppression  of  urine. 

Diagnosis. — For  the  differential  diagnosis  of  Dropsy,  see  p.  271. 
Kenal  dropsy  is  known  from  other  varieties  :  1.  By  the  absence  of  long- 
standing pulmonary,  cai-diac,  or  hepatic  disease;  2.  By  the  mode  of 
access,  appearing  first  in  the  face,  particularly  the  eyelids,  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  and  by  slight  pufTiness  of  the  ankles  and  scrotum  towards 
evening ;  and  3.  By  the  condition  of  the  urine,  from  wliich  the  several 
stages  of  renal  degeneration  may  be  safely  inferred.  If  the  tubular 
casts  be  composed  of  epithelial  cells  in  a  state  of  granular  degeneration, 
we  may  assume  that  the  kidney  is  in  the  second  stage  of  degeneration. 
If  the  casts  be  large,  and  wholly  denuded  of  cells,  the  degeneration  is 
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still  further  advanced.  If  these  denuded  casts  contain  oil  globules,  the 
oi-gan  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  last  stage  of  atrophy. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  will  depend,  as  Dr.  George  Johnson  has 
so  ably  shown,  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  microscope  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  liiduey,  indicated  by  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  under  Diagnosis.  In  the  early  stage  of 
chronic  as  well  as  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis  recovery  may  be  hoped 
for  in  the  absence  of  any  serious  complications.  In  the  later  stages  the 
prognosis  is  unfavourable.  In  the  intei-mediate  conditions  the  progress 
of  the  disease  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  arrested. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  scrofulous  diathesis.  It  occurs  in  both 
sexes,  and  at  all  ages.  Of  seventy-four  fatal  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Bright, 
nineteen  were  under  thirty,  fitty  under  fifty,  thirteen  above  fifty,  and 
four  above  sixty. — Exciting.  Those  of  tlie  acute  varieties  of  the  disease. 
The  impure  air,  and  other  unwholesome  influences  to  which  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  lai'ge  towns  are  exposed ;  intemperance  ;  mechanical 
injuries;  cold;  a  previous  attack  of  scarlatina,  followed  by  dropsy; 
rheumatism ;  gout. 

Treatment. — Relieve  the  congestion  of  the  kidney,  and  the  attend- 
ant dropsy,  by  purgatives  and  diaphoretics,  diuretics  being  inadmissible. 
In  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  a  drastic  purgative,  such  as  a  full  dose  of 
the  compound  jalap  powder,  may  be  given  every  morning  ;  at  the  same 
time  five  or  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  occasionally  presciibe<l 
to  act  upon  the  slcin.  When  there  is  much  debility,  stimulant  dia- 
phoretics, such  as  the  liq.  ammon.  acet.  in  doses  of  3ii  to  3iv  three  or 
tour  times  a  day,  are  indicated.  The  wai-m  bath,  or  the  hot-air  bath, 
may  be  used  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  skin  should 
be  kept  warm. 

To  im20rove  the  health. — A  nourisliing  and  unstimulating  diet  should 
be  prescribed ;  and  preparations  of  steel,  of  which  the  tinctura  ferri 
perchloridi  (in  doses  of  TTL  xx  or  5ss)  is  the  best. 

In  the  treatment  of  complications,  pathology  of  the  disease  must  be 
duly  regarded ;  vomiting  may  be  checked,  but  purging,  we  must  l  emem- 
ber",  is  a  natural  safety  valve,  and  we  must  do  no  more  than  restrain  it, 
if  it  become  immoderate.  If  the  ffidema  of  the  legs  increase,  and  the 
skin  become  painfully  tense,  much  relief  will  be  afforded  by  acupuncture, 
or  slight  incisions  made  on  the  outside  of  tlie  legs. 

Prophylaxis.— Temperance,  pure  air,  a  warm,  dry  climate,  plain 
and  wholesome  diet,  and  regular  exercise,  are  needful  for  persons  who 
have  had,  or  who  seem  liable,  to  nephritis. 


OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

The  kidney,  in  common  with  other  vascular  orgnns,  is  liable  to  many 
other  forms  of  disease.  Some  of  these  may  afllsct  the  kidney  alone  ; 
others  are  associated  with  similar  disease  of  the  neighbouring  viscera. 
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So  long  as  one  kidney  only  is  affected,  the  urinary  function  is  unim- 
paired, tlie  healthy  oi-gan  becoming  hypertrophied  and  performing  double 
duty.    The  following  are  the  diseases  most  commonly  met  with; — 

I.  Cystic  diseases. — Cysts  in  the  kidney,  varying  in  size  from  a  mus- 
tard-seed to  a  marble,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  cortical  part 
of  the  kidney.  The  atrophied  kidney  of  chronic  nephritis,  very  com- 
monly presents  a  large  number  of  minute  cysts.  It  is  sometimes  en- 
larged and  lobulated,  and  converted  into  a  few  large  cysts  filled  with 
glairy  fluid,  the  intervening  secreting  structure  being  destroyed.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  cysts  are  formed  by  obstruction  and  obli- 
teration of  one  part  of  the  denuded  uriniferous  tubules,  while  other 
portions  are  distended  into  cysts  by  the  secretion  of  albuminous  fluid. 

When  an  ureter  becomes  obstructed  or  obliterated,  at  first  urine,  and 
then  a  watery  fluid,  continues  to  accumulate  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
the  secreting  structure  being  slowly  absorbed  by  the  pressure,  and  the 
whole  organ  finally  converted  into  one  large  cyst.  A  similar  change 
may  result  from  an  impediment  to  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  bladder, 
the  ureters  becoming  dilated  to  the  diameter  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
term  hydro-nephrosis  has  been  employed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  such 
cystic  tumours  of  the  kidney. 

The  kidney  is  liable  to  morbid  changes  resembling  those  which  com- 
monly affect  the  ovary  and  give  rise  to  ovarian  dropsy.  In  one  case 
which  came  under  my  notice,  the  symptoms  were  so  precisely  similar 
that  the  case  was  treated  throughout  for  ovai-ian  disease,  the  abdomen 
being  unitbrmly  and  excessively  enlarged,  dull,  and  distinctly  fluctuant 
on  percussion.  After  death  both  ovaries  and  the  other  genital  organs 
were  found  perfectly  healthy,  and  had  contracted  no  adhesions  with  the 
tumour.  This,  which  weighed  forty-five  pounds,  was  contained  within 
a  smooth-walled  cyst;  the  ureter  and  upper  end  of  the  left  kidney 
were  directly  continuous  with  the  smooth  wall  of  the  tumour.  There 
were  two  principal  cysts,  which  contained  together  nine  pints  of  fluid, — 
colourless  in  one  of  the  cavities,  and  dark-brown  in  the  other.  The 
right  kidney  was  healthy  and  hypertrophied.  This  patient  had  had 
two  children ;  her  age  was  thirty-lbur.  Another  case,  presenting 
exactly  tlie  same  symptoms,  and,  generally,  the  same  morbid  appearances 
in  connection  with  the  left  kidney  also,  occurred  at  the  Stockport  In- 
firmary during  my  residence  there.  The  subject  was  a  little  girl  about 
seven  years  of  age.  The  abdomen  was  greatly  distended  as  if  by  the 
gravid  uterus.  The  age  of  the  patient  somewhat  simplified  the  diagno- 
sis ;  a  tumour  of  the  uterus  it  could  hardly  be,  and  ovarian  disease 
seemed  just  as  improbable ;  but  yet  from  the  unilbrmity  of  the  swelling 
which  had  commenced  in  one  iliac  region,  its  fluctuation,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  urinary  symptoms,  most  of  those  who  formed  a  positive 
diagnosis  concluded  that  it  was  ovarian, 

II.  Fatty  degeneration  (the  granular  kidney). — This  is  the  condition 
to  which  the  atrophied  kidney  of  desquamative  nephritis  tends.  The 
glands  are  large  and  pale,  the  cortex  is  anaemic,  and  mottled  with 
opaque  granulations  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  giving  a  granular 
appearance  to  the  kidney.    On  minute  examination  the  granulations 
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are  found  to  be  composed  of  fat,  and  the  convoluted  tubuli  are  lined 
with  dark  opaque  cells  composed  of  fatty  molecules  and  drops  of  oil 
(Fig.  8,  p.  83). 

The  early  symptoms  are  those  of  desquamative  nephritis ;  afterwards 
the  pale  albuminous  urine  is  rather  scanty  and  quite  clear,  occasionally 
depositing  a  little  cloud  of  small  waxy  casts,  in  which  minute  globules 
of  oil  are  found  adhering, 

III.  Albuinenoid  (waxy,  lardaceous,  amyloid)  degeneration. — The 
kidney,  in  common  with  other  glands,  is  liable  to  this  form  of  disease. 
The  gland  is  usually  increased  in  size  ;  it  is  hard,  and  cuts  firm;  the 
surface  of  the  section  is  smooth,  homogeneous,  and  of  a  waxy  appear- 
ance. The  minute  structure  of  the  degenerate  tissue  is  that  already 
described  under  Albumenoid  Degeneration  of  the  Liver.  (See  p.  540.) 
This  condition  of  the  kidney  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  "  large 
white  kidney,"  found  in  the  second  stage  of  acute  nephritis.  Perhaps 
the  scrofulous  diathesis,  with  which  the  albumenoid  Iddney  is  most 
frequently  associated,  determines  the  particular  pathological  condition 
into  which  the  large  white  kidney  may  branch.  The  term  "  albvr- 
menoid"  is  selected  to  designate  this  form  of  degeneration,  because  the 
morbid  material  is  of  the  nature  of  albumen,  Lardaceous"  anA 
"  waxy  "  are  only  appropriate  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  appearances. 
The  term  amyloid  is  exceedingly  mappropriate. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  those  of  chronic  desquamative 
nepkritis. 

IV.  Tuberculous  and  cancerous  deposits  occur  in  the  kidney,  asso- 
ciated with  similar  disease  elsewhere,  rarely  or  never  alone.  They 
form  at  first  isolated  rounded  masses,  which  tend  to  become  confluent 
and  soften  in  the  centre,  and  being  discharged  with  the  urine,  may  be 
identified,  and  the  condition  of  the  kidney  inferred  therefrom. 

V.  Hydatid  tumours  of  the  kidney  are  uncommon. 


LITHIASIS— GRAVEL  and  CALCULI. 

Symptoms. — Dull  or  acute  pains,  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  heaviness 
in  the  loins  ;  with  more  or  less  pain  or  difficulty  in  voiding  urine,  in- 
creased by  sudden  and  violent  motion,  with  occasional  pain  behind  the 
pubes  ;  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  itching  or  pain  at  the 
end  of  the  penis.  Sometimes  there  is  retraction  of  the  testicles,  with 
discharge  of  bloody  urine,  or  of  clots  of  blood.  The  urine,  even  while 
warm,  contains  a  sandy  powder,  crystalline  grains,  or  small  calculi. 
It  is  generally  rather  scanty,  high-coloured,  of  high  specific  gravity, 
acid,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  The  digestive 
organs  are  deranged,  and  the  patient  sufiers  from  ascidity,  flatulence, 
and  frequent  eructation  ;  constipation ;  furred  tongue ;  dry  skin ;  rest- 
lessness ;  and  feverishness. 

The  most  common  form  of  gravel  consists  of  uiate  (lithate)  of  am- 
monia, with  or  without  free  uric  acid  {red  gravel).    Next  in  point  of 
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frequency,  is  pure  uric  acid.  The  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  or 
a  mixture  of  this  with  amorphous  pliosphate  of  lime  (white  gravel) 
comes  next  in  order ;  then  the  oxalate  of  lime.  These  deposits  may 
co-exist  or  alternate  with  each  other.  When  the  deposits  become  ag- 
gregated to  form  small  calculi,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  severe. 
(For  the  mode  of  distinguishing  these  several  varieties  see  pp.  126, 
et  seq.) 

The  symptoms  of  calculus  in  the  kidney  are  those  of  gravel  in  its 
most  severe  form,  viz.,  pain  in  the  loins,  extending  to  the  gi'oin,  testicle, 
or  extremity  of  the  penis,  retraction  of  the  testicle,  painful  and  frequent 
micturition,  and  bloody  urine.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  restlessness,  and 
slight  fever.  These  symptoms  are  often  suddenly  I'emoved  by  the 
discharge  of  a  small  calculus,  accompanied  or  not  by  that  of  a  large 
deposit  of  gravel.  If  the  calculus  remain  in  the  kidney,  it  often  leads 
to  severe  suppurative  inflammation  (pyelitis),  and  its  complications 
(p.  544). 

The  symptoms  of  Calculus  in  the  Ureter. — When  a  calculus  is 
passing  along  the  ureter,  there  are  paroxysms  of  intense  pain  (a  fit  of 
the  gravel),  or  a  dull  pain  along  the  affected  ureter  and  spermatic  cord 
on  the  same  side,  extending  to  the  penis,  the  testicle,  or  the  inside  of 
the  thighs.  There  is  frequently  great  tenderness  in  a  circumscribed 
part  of  the  abdomen,  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the  calculus.  The 
patient  is  troubled  with  constant  and  often  ineffectual  calls  to  pass 
ui-ine,  which  is  tinged  with  blood.  There  are  severe  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, and  intense  suffering.  These  symptoms  may  pass  off  suddenly, 
as  soon  as  the  calculus  reaches  the  bladder,  followed,  in  some  cases,  by 
its  discharge  from  the  urethra.  In  other  instances,  the  calculus  re- 
mains impacted  in  the  ureter,  leading  to  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  giving 
rise  to  large  accumulations  of  urine,  with  distension  of  the  ureter,  of  the 
pelvis,  and  even  of  the  walls  of  the  kidney  itself.  The  kidney  thus  en- 
larged has  grown  to  such  a  size  as  to  fill  the  abdomen  (liydro-nephrosis), 
and  be  mistaken  for  ascites. 

The  symptoms  of  calculus  in  the  bladder  are,  frequent  desire  to  pass 
water ;  during  its  passage  a  burning  sensation  at  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra ;  sudden  inteiruptions  of  the  stream,  accompanied  by  great 
forcing  and  intolerable  pain ;  after  lying  on  the  back  the  urine  again 
flows ;  the  discharge  of  the  last  ounce  is  attended  with  excruciating 
pain,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  upon  the  stone ;  fre- 
quently there  is  numbness  and  tormenting  pain  down  the  inside  of  the 
tliigh.  After  violent  exercise,  or  long  continuance  of  the  symptoms, 
the  urine  becomes  purulent  and  bloody  from  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Childhood,  and  from  the  age  of  forty 
upwards ;  high  living  ;  sedentary  habits  ;  rheumatic  and  gouty  dia- 
thesis.— Exciting.  Cold  ;  blows  and  injuries  to  the  loins ;  parasites 
(p.  5.54)  ;  dyspepsia ;  the  use  of  water  containing  calcareous  matters. 
In  the  case  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  gravel,  an  excess  of  saccharine  matters, 
and  vegetables  and  fruits  containing  oxalic  acid ;  organic  disease  of  the 
kidney  or  bladder. 
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Treatment. — This  varies  with  the  species  of  gravel  discharged. 

In  uric  Kthiasis  a  diet  chiefly  vegetable,  and  in  extreme  cases  entirelv 
so,  with  total  abstinence  from  fermented  Jiquors  and  wines.  Diluents ; 
the  bicarbonate  of  potash  (Form.  295),  and  salts  of  lithia  (Form,  294), 
taken  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  an  hour  before  meals,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  so  long  only  as  the  urine  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  alka- 
line aerated  waters  of  Vichy  and  Carlsbad. 

In  i^hosphatic  lithiasis  a  more  generous  diet  is  admissible,  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  wine,  and  the  mineral  acids  (the  nitric,  muriatic, 
or  uitro-muriatic  acid),  should  be  given  at  short  intervals.  When  the 
phosphatio  diathesis  has  been  brought  about  by  exhaustion  of  mind  or 
body,  opium  very  often  proves  vei  y  serviceable. 

In  oxalic  acid  lithiasis,  mineral  acid.  All  articles  of  food  containing 
oxalic  acid  should  be  avoided,  and  saccharine  substances  should  be  taken 
in  moderation,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  disallowed.  The  patient  should 
use  soft  watei". 

In  all  forms  of  gravel,  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general 
health ;  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  bowels,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Warm  bathing  is  beneficial  by  promoting  the  action 
of  the  skin. 

In  the  treatment  of  renal  calculi,  our  efforts  must  be  dirpcted  to 
relieve  pain  and  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  calculus.  The  medical 
treatment  of  calculus  in  the  bladder  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  gravel  voided  by  the  patient. 


HiEMATURI A— BLOODY  URINE. 

Symptoms. — An  evacuation  of  blood  in  the  urine. 

Causes. — Congestion  of  the  kidney,  or  of  any  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urinary  organs,  idiopathic,  or  produced  by  cantharides, 
turpentine,  &c. ;  nephritis  ;  calculus  in  the  kidney,  ureter,  bladder,  or 
urethra  ;  blows  on  the  loins  ;  diseased  prostate  ;  chronic  inflammation 
or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder ;  villous  tumom's 
or  malignant  fungous  growths  from  the  mucous  membrane.  Some- 
times hsematuria  occurs  in  the  course  of  purpura  nautica,  or  purpura 
hcEmorrhagica,  typhus  and  scarlet  fevers.  The  strongylus  gigas,  a 
neraatoid  worm,  is  a  rare  cause  of  hsematuria.  In  the  West  Indies, 
Egypt,  the  Mauritius,  Natal,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hematuria  is 
endemic  and  it  has  been  traced  in  some  of  these  countries  to  the  presence 
of  animal  parasites  in  the  urinary  organs. 

Diagnosis.— Bloody  urine  is  of  a  bright-red  or  dark-brown  colour, 
and  if  the  quantity  of  blood  be  considerable,  a  dark-brown  deposit, 
or  distinct  coagula  are  formed.  For  the  chemical  and  microscopical 
characters,  see  p.  1 34.  When  the  secretion  is  acid,  and  the  blood  in 
very  small  quantity,  the  urine  has  a  smoky  appearance. 

The  source  from  which  the  blood  flows  may  sometimes  be  infei-red 
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from  the  accompanying  symptoms,  and  a  careful  examinatiou  of  the 
urine.  If  the  hasmorrhage  be  prpceded  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney,  if  the  blood  be  equally  diffused  thiough  the  uiine,  and  if  it 
contain  casts  of  tiie  urinary  tubes  (see  p.  137),  the  blood  is  from 
the  kidney.  When  the  first  quantity  of  urine  discharged  from  the 
bladder  is  little,  if  at  all,  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  remainder 
consists  of  blood,  or  urine  highly  tinged  with  blood,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the  bladder,  especially  if 
symptoms  of  stone  are  present.  When  the  blood  flows  without  dis- 
charge of  urine,  it  is  derived  from  the  urethra. 

Treatment. — Must  be  determined  by  the  probable  cause  of  the 
haemorrhage.  If  the  disense  be  the  consequence  of  injury,  or  the 
patient  be  of  a  full,  plethoric  habit,  cupping  of  the  loins,  rest,  and 
gentle  aperients  will  be  required.  If  it  arise  from  irritation  of  the 
kidney  by  calculus,  together  with  the  remedies  proper  for  that  disease, 
frequent  draughts  of  mucilaginous  liquids,  as  thick  barley-water,  solu- 
tion of  gum  acacia,  decoction  of  marsh-mallows  sweetened  with  honey, 
opium,  and  copious  emollient  clysters  should  be  prescribed.  If  the 
blood  coagulate  in  the  bladder,  and  give  rise  to  difficult  micturition, 
the  catheter  must  be  used,  and  injections  of  warm  water,  decoction  of 
marsh-mallows,  or  of  poppies,  be  resorted  to. 

When  the  htemorrhage  is  excessive,  cold  water,  or  a  cold  solution  of 
alum  (^-Oij)  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum.  At  the  same  time  the 
vegetable  astringents  (Form.  170,  172)  may  be  given  by  the  mouth. 
Acetate  of  lead  with  opium,  and  tinctura  ferri  perchloridi  are  suited  to 
the  anaemic. 

ENDEMIC  ILEMATURIA. 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  of  haematuria  is  so  widely  pre- 
valent amongst  the  inhabitants  of  certain  regions  that  it  requires  sepa- 
rate consideration.  The  disease  is  known  to  be  endemic  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Mauritius ;  and  I  have  lately  (Med.-Chirurg. 
Trans.,  1864)  called  attention  to  its  existence  in  Natal  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  at  Uitenhage  and  Port  Elizabeth. 

Dr.  T.  Bilharz,  of  Cairo,  has  shown  that  the  hasmaturia  and  gravel 
(lithiasis)  so  common  in  Egypt  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  nematoid 
woi-m,  variously  termed  Distomum  h£ematobium,  Gynaecophorus  haema- 
tobius,  and  Bilharzia  haematobia.  It  is  a  minute  white  worm,  less  than 
half  an  incli  long.  In  •  Fig.  76,  the  female  (a  B  c  dj  is  represented 
partly  lying  within  the  gynaccophoric  canal  of  the  male  (c)  ;  the  eggs 
(e)  are  considerably  magnified.  The  parasite  inhabits  the  veins  of  the 
urinary  and  portal  systems,  but  more  commonly  those  of  the  former, 
causing  much  congestion  and  hypertrophy  of  the  raucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder,  ureter,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  haimaturia  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa  is  due  to  the  same 
or  a  closely-allied  species  of  parasite.  Only  the  eggs  and  ciliated  embryo 
(Fig.  77)  are  at  present  positively  known.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  disease  prevalent  in  the  Mauritius  is  due  to  the  same  animal. 
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The  cause  of  endemic  hajmaturia  of  the  West  Indies  remains  to  be 
discovered. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  disease  prevalent  in  South  Africa 
and  the  Mauritius  are  the  following: — The  passage,  with  the  last 

ounce  of  urine,  of  a  little  blood, 
rarely  exceeding   a  teaspoonful; 
or  bloody,  or  colourless  mucus, 
moulded  so  as  to  resemble  *'  veins." 
These  latter  sometimes  causea  little 
obstruction,  and  give  rise  to  strain- 
ing.   When  the  parasite  inhabits 
the  kidney,  an  occasional  smart 
twinge  of  lumbar  pain  is  felt.  The 
urine  is  clear  and  pale-coloured, 
the  blood  being  rarely  or  never  dif- 
fused through  the  bulk  of  it.  After 
exertion,  the  quantity  of  blood 
is  increased.    During  the  earlier 
years  of  the  disease  no  other  pain 
or  inconvenience   is  exnerienced. 
The  disease  attacks  both  sexes  at 
about  the  age  of  ten.    My  fi-iend, 
Mr.  Dunsterville,  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth, informs  me  that  two  out  of 
every  three  schoolboys  are  affected, 
and  their  linen  is  commonly  blood- 
stained like  that  of  the  other  sex 
from  the  menstrual  discharge. 
Adults,  and  occasional  residents  of  certain  localities  in  the  Cape  and 
Natal,  are  also  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  parasite. 

After  a  few  years  the  hsematuria  gradually  declines,  and,  as  a  rule, 
entirely  disappears  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  but  the  cause,  as  manifested 
by  the  presence  of  ova  in  the  urine,  persists,  and  sooner  or  later  gives 
rise  to  severe  symptoms  of  gi-avel.  The  urine  assumes  a  highly  saline 
condition,  and  crystalline  deposits,  chiefly  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
form  around  the  ova  which  the  parasite  produces  in  great  abundance. 
The  eggs  thus  become  the  nuclei  of  renal  calculi. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  the  characteristic  ova  a  b  (Fig.  77), 
in  the  urine.  They  measure  the  f^th  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  ,igth 
broad,  and  are  strongly  acuminated.  The  colourless  or  bloody  mucus 
casts,  d,  frequently  contains  scores  of  these  ova.  Occasionally  the 
ciliated  embryo  c  may  be  observed  escaping  from  the  egg  d. 

Cause.  The  introduction  of  the  parasite  in  an  early  stage  of 

development  into  the  stomach  by  means  probably  of  water,  or  of  certain 
water  plants  or  salads. 

Prophylaxis.  The  use  of  filtered  or  boiled  water,  and  prevention 


Fig.  76. 
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of  the  contamination  of  the  streams  by  the  urinary  products  of  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  the  disease. 

Fig.  11. 


Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  :  I.  To  kill  or  expel  the  adult 
sexual  parasites.  II.  If  our  efforts  to  do  so  be  unavailing,  to  secure 
the  regular  expulsion  of  the  ova  which,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
body,  may  at  any  time  become  the  nuclei  of  urinary  calculi.  The  success 
which  attends  the  treatment  of  intestinal  parasites  leads  one  to  hope 
that  some  specufic  may  be  found  against  the  Bilharzia  which  in  its  after 
consequences  is  a  most  painful,  and  sometimes  a  dangerous  associate. 
To  get  rid  of  the  parasite,  which  is  not  simply  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  lies  within  orifices  of  the  smaller  veins, 
we  must  introduce  into  the  blood  a  remedy  poisonous  to  the  parasite. 
Atropia  and  hyosciamia  are  two  principles  which  are  solely  eliminated 
by  the  kidney,  and  it  appears  very  probable  that  a  persevering  use  in 
belladonna  and  henbane  would  retard  the  development  of  the  parasite 
even  if  it  did  not  result  in  its  destruction.  These  remedies  are  at  the 
same  time  most  beneficial  in  allaying  the  irritation  from  the  crystalline 
deposits  which  form  around  the  ova. 


ISCHURIA  RENALIS— SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

Symptoms. — Languor,  restlessness,  weariness  and  weight  in  the  loins 
and  legs,  frequent  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  flushed  face,  headache,  nausea, 
and  vomiting.  About  the  third  day  drowsiness  and  oedema  of  the  face, 
or  general  anasarca,  follows.  Some  hours  afterwards  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions, often  very  violent  and  frequent,  come  on,  and  after  three  or 
four  attacks  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  profound  coma,  and  dies. 
At  the  onset,  a  small  quantity  of  muddy  urine  may  be  voided  ;  but 
when  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  there  is  anuria  or  complete  suppression. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  neither  pain  in  the  loins  nor  fever,  but  only 
slight  nausea  and  drowsiness.    During  the  second  or  third  day  the 
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patient  becomes  comatose,  and  dies  in  from  24  to  30  hours.  In  some 
cases,  the  suppression  is  a  consequence  of  retention  of  uiine  in  the 
kidney  from  obstruction  of  the  ureters,  and  in  tliese  the  disease  sets  in 
with  excruciating  pain,  which  at  length  subsides ;  and  the  patient 
becomes  drowsy  and  dies  comatose. 

Causes. — Chronic  disease  of  the  kidney,  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold.  Tlie  action  of  certain  poisons,  as  digitalis,  arseuic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  cantharides.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  Mecha- 
nical obstruction  in  the  ureters.    The  infectious  fevers. 

Diagnosis. — From  retention  of  urine  by  the  empty  state  of  the 
bladder  as  ascertained  by  the  hand,  or  the  catheter. 

Prognosis. —  Unfavourable  in  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney ;  more 
favourable  when  it  occurs  in  acute  disease. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  Promote  the  elimination  of  urea  by 
copious  purging  and  diaj^horesis ;  gr.  i  of  elaterium,  or  Tr\,ii  of  croton 
oil  should  be  given  immediately,  and  the  patient  exposed  to  a  hot-air 
bath.  The  function  of  the  kidney  may  be  aroused  by  the  injection  of 
tlie  g'gth  of  a  grain  of  atropia  beneath  the  skin. 

II.  If  acute  nephritis  be  present,  or  _^xx  of  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  or  the  loins  may  be  cupped  or  leeched,  and  hot  stimu- 
lating fomentations  subsequently  applied. 

When  other  means  fail,  powerful  diuretics,  such  as  cantharides  and 
turpentine,  may  be  administered. 

in.  The  head  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  blisters  to  the  forehead 
and  nape,  and  if  the  head  be  hot  by  a  bladder  of  ice  to  the  vertex. 


DIABETES— IMMODERATE  FLOW  OF  SACCHARINE  URINE. 

Symptoms. — That  which  first  attracts  attention  is  frequent  micturi- 
tion. The  urine  is  excessive  in  quantity,  of  a  pale  straw  colom-,  of  a 
peculiar  feint  odour  resembling  hay,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  contains 
more  or  less  sugar.  There  is  inordinate  appetite,  excessive  thirst,  and 
constipation,  the  stools  being  dry  and  hard.  The  tongue  is  clammy,  and 
red  at  the  edce,  or  clean,  or  white  with  a  brown  streak  down  the 
middle ;  the  gums  are  red  and  tender ;  the  throat  dry ;  the  breath  has 
often  a 'sweetish  odour,  like  that  of  hay  ;  and  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh. 
The  patient  is  weak,  and  loses  flesh ;  and  becomes  anxious,  sad,  and 
irritable.  After  the  disease  has  continued  for  some  months,  or  even  for 
several  years,  the  symptoms  continuing  to  increase,  the  emaciation  be- 
comes extreme,  and  the  patient  either  dies  of  exhaustion  or  phthisis. 

In  some  cases  the  sugar  disappeais  from  the  urine  and  reappears 
after  a  variable  interval.  Sugar  is  frequently  present  in  small  quantity 
in  the  urine  of  old  people,  without  producing  injurious  effects. 

Pathology.  M.  Bernard  has  demonstrated  the  following  facts : — 

I.  That  in  a  recently  killed  animal,  sugar  invariably  exists  in  the 
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blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  is  absent  from  that  of  the  portal 
veins.  II.  A  substance  {glycogen)  may  be  artificially  separated  from 
the  liver,  which  under  the  influence  of  saliva,  pancreatic  fluid,  blood, 
liver  tissue,  &c.,  gives  the  reactions  of  grape  sugar.  III.  Glycogen  is 
formed  with  equal  facility  and  abundance  when  the  food  consists  of 
nitrogenized  matters  only,  saccharine  or  starchy  articles  of  diet  being 
unnecessary  for  its  production. 

From  these  facts  Bernard  infers  that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  liver 
during  healthy  assimilation  ;  that  it  passes  out  of  it  into  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins ;  and  is  carried  to  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  oxi- 
dation and  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  eliminated  as  such 
from  the  lungs. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  liver  and  lungs  have  a  reciprocity  of 
function  in  the  generation  and  destruction  of  sugar ;  and  the  most 
obvious  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is,  that 
the  reciprocal  actions  of  these  two  great  glands  become  disproportionate 
the  one  to  the  other.  Thus,  under  certain  abnormal  conditions,  the 
liver  may  generate  a  larger  amount  of  sugar  than  could  be  destroyed 
in  a  single  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  sugar  entei's  the  general 
circulation,  and  is  separated  by  the  kidneys.  Again,  when  only  a 
noiTnal  quantity  of  sugar  is  separated  by  the  liver,  disease  or  functional 
derangement  of  the  lungs  may  render  these  orgrms  inadequate  to  per- 
form their  sugar-destroying  function,  and  thus  also  the  saccharine 
matter  would  pass  into  the  general  circulation. 

But  according  to  Dr.  Pavy,  glycogen  is  not  normally  converted  into 
sugar  in  the  liver.  He  supposes  that  it  ought  to  be  converted  into 
fat,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  function  of  the  liver  is  disturbed  as 
in  diabetes,  that  it  undergoes  metamorphosis  into  sugar.  He  believes 
that  this  metamorphosis  is  the  result  of  changes  which  commence  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  the  animal.  He  bases  this  conclusion  upon 
a  frequently  repeated  observation,  that  the  blood  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  of  a  living  animal  contains  only  that  trace  of  sugar  which  can 
be  found  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  It  appears,  then,  that  we  must 
look  on  the  generation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  as  a  result  of  derangement 
or  perversion  of  its  function.  Amongst  the  causes  of  this  specific 
derangement  are  irritations  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  brain. 
Thus  Dr.  Bernard  induced  diabetes  by  irritating  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  at  its  origin  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  and  Dr.  George 
Harley  by  the  irritation  of  the  peripheral  branches  of  tiie  same  nerve. 
Di-.  Goolden  observed  that  diabetes  was  a  frequent  result  of  blows  on 
the  head ;  and  we  have  had  several  opportunities  of  convincing  our- 
selves of  the  accuracy  of  his  observations. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  vascular  and  hypertrophied ;  oc- 
casionally presenting  granular  degeneration.  Tubercular  deposit  in  the 
lungs ;  shrunken  condition  of  the  brain. 

Complications  and  Secondary  Disorders. — Pulmonary  phthisis 
(the  most  common  complication);  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney; 
peritoneal  inflammation  ;  anasarca  ;  apoplexy. 
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Prognosis. — Favourable,  The  intei  mittent  form  of  the  disease ; 
a  short  previous  duration ;  urine  not  exceeding  12  pints  in  quantity 
and  1036  in  density ;  the  emaciation  not  considerable ;  the  appetite  and 
thirst  not  inordinate ;  the  skin  still  soft  and  moist ;  and  the  mind  not 
much  depressed.  When  the  patient  is  under  treatment,  the  signs  of 
improvement  are,  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  without  in- 
crease of  density,  steady  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  solids  discharged, 
increase  of  weight,  sti-ength,  and  activity,  diminished  appetite  and  thirst, 
the  mind  becoming  clearer  and  more  cheerful. —  Unfavourable.  Pro- 
longed duration  of  the  disease,  great  emaciation,  and  rapid  diminution 
of  strength  ;  the  supervention  of  pulmonary  or  renal  disease,  great  and 
sudden  prostration  of  strength. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Hereditary  tendency. — Exciting,  Intem- 
perance ;  abuse  of  the  sexual  function  ;  injui'ies  of  the  head. 

Diagnosis. — Excessive  diuresis ;  8  gallons  of  urine  are  sometimes 
voided  in  the  24  hours  ;  2  gallons  is  about  the  quantity  usually  ex- 
creted. The  specific  gz-avity  is  very  high,  ranging  between  1030  and 
1070.  It  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  after  evaporation  leaves  a  white 
powder  or  sticky  residue — sugar.  The  quantity  of  this  substance  passed 
in  the  24  hours  varies  from  half  a  pound  to  three  pounds.  For  the 
mode  of  detecting  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  of  ascertaining  its  quantity, 
see  p.  132. 

Treatment. — I.  The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  animal  food, 
broiled  or  roasted,  with  a  small  quantity  of  stale  and  well-feimented 
bread  ;  and  liquids  in  moderate  quantity :  of  which  the  best  are  weak 
beef  or  mutton  tea,  milk,  pure  spring  water,  or  water  holding  calcareous 
salts  in  solution.  Gluten  and  bran  bread  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage  for  common  bread.  Tlie  liver  indeed  readily  converts  albu- 
minous substances  into  sugar ;  but  when  the  diet  is  restricted  to  azotized 
food,  the  sugar  decreases. 

II.  The  quantity  of  liquid  must  be  limited,  and  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  saline  aperients,  and  all  articles  of  diet  or  medicine  which  have 
diuretic  properties,  avoided.  The  seci-etion  of  the  skin  may  be  assisted 
by  warm  baths,  friction,  and  warm  clothing ;  by  opium  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  as  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder  three  times  a  day. 

III.  The  intense  thirst  is  best  relieved  by  iced  water  acidulated  with 
phosphoric  acid.    Claret  is  a  suitable  drink. 

IV.  The  strength  must  be  supported,  and  the  disease  kept  in  check 
by  the  administration  of  Tri.xx-lia,xl  tincturaj  ferri  perchloridi  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  :  and  a  full  dose  of  opium  at  bedtime  every  other  night. 
Constipation  should  be  relieved  by  resinous  purgatives ;  and  debility, 
when  extreme,  by  tonics  and  stimulants. 

in  one  case  that  was  under  my  care,  a  young  female  continued  for 
months  to  pass  lai-ge  quantities  of  saccharine  urine  without  losing  flesh 
or  sulferinf  in  health.  She  took  no  medicine,  except  a  simple  tonic 
infusion,  and  continued,  though  not  very  strictly,  a  diet  containing  an 
excess  of  animal  food.    It  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the  sugai-  was 
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formed  at  the  expense  of  the  structures  of  the  body.  So  long  as  a 
patient  does  not  lose  flesh,  it  is  probably  inexpedient  to  adopt  any 
other  treatment.  (G.) 

CHYLOUS  URINE. 

Symptoms. — The  passage  of  opalescent  or  milk-like  urine.  Some- 
times it  has  a  faint  pink  tinge  from  the  presence  of  blood.  Occasionally 
the  urine  coagulates  in  the  bladder  and  gives  rise  to  retention.  Other- 
wise the  symptoms,  are  very  slight.  In  aggravated  cases,  debility,  loss 
of  flesh,  and  pain  in  the  loins  constitute  the  general  symptoms. 

The  urine  is  generally  abundant,  of  a  milky  appearance,  and  varying 
in  density  from  1010  to  1020.  After  its  discharge  it  sometimes  coa- 
gulates into  a  white  gelatinous  substance,  like  blanc-mange,  taking 
the  form  of  the  containing  vessel.  It  more  fi'equently  retains  the 
fluid  condition,  and  separates  after  some  time  into  a  clear  yellowish 
fluid  and  a  white  clot;  at  other  times  a  white  flaky  matter  is  de- 
posited ;  or  a  white  cream  rises  to  the  surface.  The  opalescence  is  due 
to  fatty  matter  in  the  molecular  condition ;  small  granular  cells  re- 
sembling chyle  corpuscles,  and  sometimes  a  few  red  blood  corpuscles 
ai"e  also  observed.  On  analysis,  the  urine  furnishes,  in  addition  to  its 
normal  constituents,  fat  and  albuminous  matter. 

The  disease  is  rare  in  temperate  regions ;  but  prevails  endemically  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Brazil,  the  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon. 

Treatment. — Does  not  admit  of  removal ;  but  it  may  be  palliated 
by  gallic  acid,  and  the  astringent  chalybeates. 

Pathology. — Dr.  H.  V.  Carter  (Trans.  Med.  and  Physl.  Soc.,  Bom- 
bay, 18t)l)  concludes  that  the  chyle,  by  rupture  of  the  walls  of  dilated 
lymphatic  vessels,  obtains  direct  entrance  into  some  part  of  the  urinary 
passages.  In  three  of  his  cases  there  was  an  accumulation  of  milky 
chyle  in  the  enlarged  inguinal  glands.  A  very  close  connection  ap- 
pears to  exist  between  ha^maturia  and  chylous  urine.  The  diseases 
frequently  coexist  (Rayer),  and  Dr.  Priestley  relates  a  case  ("  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,"  April  18,  1857),  in  which  the  chylous  urine  was 
associated  with  hsematuria  in  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Further,  hscmaturia  and  chylous  urine  are  both  endemic,  and  both 
prevail  in  the  same  localities.  From  what  we  know  of  parasitic  haema- 
turia  (pp.  552,  et  seq.),  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  in  many  cases 
at  least  of  chylous  urine,  the  communication  between  the  lacteal  and 
urinary  channels  is  effected  by  the  burrowing  of  parasites.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  case  Bilharzia  was  probably  the  cause  of  communication. 

DIURESIS — immoderate  FLOW  OP  URINE. 

The  passage  of  large  quantities  of  watery  urine  is  a  direct  result  ot 
the  excessive  use  of  fluids,  especially  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  also 
occurs  during  functional  irritation  of  the  kidney,  at  the  end  of  the 
hysterical  fit,  and  after  other  mental  agitation. 

The  term  chronic  diuresis  is  used  by  Dr.  Watson  to  designate  the 
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condition  which  has  been  confuseilly  named  Diabetes  insipidus.  The 
disease,  or  rather  symptom  of  disease,  consists  in  the  excretion  of  large 
quantities  of  urine  only  differing  from  that  of  health  in  containing 
more  water,  or  more  or  less  urea  than  normal.  These  variations  have 
been  significantly  termed  by  Dr.  Willis,  hydruria,  azoturia,  and 
anazoturia,  respectively.  When  the  urea  is  in  e.\cess  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  is  unusually  high.  In  the  other  varieties  it  is 
exceedingly  low.  The  diuresis  is  commonly  associated  with  thirst,  and 
some  disorder  of  the  digestion. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  regulation  of  the  cutaneous 
and  gastric  functions. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Cystitis  ....    Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. 
Enueesjs     ,    .    .    Incontinence  of  Urine . 
Dysuria  ....    Difficulty  in  voiding  the  Urine. 

CYSTITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

1.  AO0TE  CYSTITIS. 

Symptoms. — Pyrexia;  acute  pain,  swelling,  and  tension  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder;  pain  and  soreness,  increased  upon  pressure 
above  the  pubes,  or  in  the  perineum ;  frequent  micturition ;  painful 
discharge  of  urine,  in  small  quantities,  or  complete  obstruction  to  its 
passage;  tenesmus;  vomiting. 

Causes. — Mechanical  injury ;  falls  on  the  abdomen  when  the 
bladder  is  distended;  local  irritation  by  calculi;  gonorrhoea!  inflam- 
mation extending  along  the  urethra ;  spasmodic  or  peniianent  stricture ; 
all  the  usual  causes  of  inflammation ;  cantharides ;  stimulant  urethral 
injections ;  cold  (catarrhus  vesicce). 

Treatment. — Leeches  to  the  perineum,  followed  by  a  hot  bath 
and  fomentations,  a  brisk  saline  purgative  combined  with  a  full  dose  of 
opium. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  must  be  carefully  detemiined.  If  it  be 
hyperacid,  alkalies ;  if  alkaline,  acids,  with  opium,  should  be  given. 

2.  CHRONIC  cystitis — CYSTORRHCEA. 

Symptoms.  The  discliarge  of  an  increased  quantity  of  mucus  with 

the  urine,  with  slight  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Causes. — Diseases  of  the  prostate  gland,  urethra,  ureters,  or  kid- 
ney. Stone  in  the  bladder.  Ulceration  or  fungus  of  the  organ.  Re- 
tention of  the  urine  in  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  spinal  disease. 
Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  out  of  the  bladder. 

If  the  urine  remain  long  in  the  bladder  it  undergoes  decomposition  ; 
the  urea  assimilates  four  equivalents  of  water,  and  is  converted  into 
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carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  sets  up  chronic  inflammation,  and  the 
urine  becomes  bloody,  and  highly  offensive. 

Prognosis. — Unfavourable  in  the  aged  and  intemperate,  especially 
when  associated  with  paralysis,  or  renal  disease. 

Treatment. — In  simple  cystorrhoea  the  use  of  uva  ursi,  buccp, 
pareiia,  cubebs,  copaiba,  black  pepper,  combined  with  mineral  acids. 
The  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  relieved  by  emollient  injections,  such 
as  decoction  of  marsh-mallows  with  laudanum,  and  by  hot  fomentations. 
The  I'eet  should  be  kept  waim,  and  the  patient  ought  to  be  protected 
against  cold. 

If  the  urine  be  ammoniacal,  bloody,  offensive,  and  loaded  with 
mucus,  the  bladder  should  be  frequently  washed  out  by  means  of  the 
double-channeled  catheter,  with  warm  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  In  cases  of  paralysis,  the  urine  should  be 
drawn  off  at  least  twice  a  day. 


ENURESIS— INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. 

Incontinence  of  urine  may  arise  from  mechanical  causes,  or  from 
functional  derangements  of  the  bladder.  The  latter  class  alone  comes 
withm  the  province  of  the  physician. 

Causes. — Incontinence  of  urine,  without  orgnnic  defect,  may  arise 
from  one  of  two  causes :  from  violent  contraction  of  the  bladder,  the 
sphincter  posse-sing  its  usual  power ;  or  from  relaxation  of  the  sphincter, 
the  bladder  retaining  its  normal  contractile  power.  In  the  first  case, 
there  is  generally  some  source  of  irritation  within  the  bkdder  itself, 
the  urine  being  hyp"racid  or  containing  acicular  crystals  of  uric  acid; 
but  in  rare  instances  the  muscular  fibres  are  thiown  into  a  state  of 
spasm  without  obvions  cause.  The  first  form  of  disease  is  most  common 
in  males ;  the  second  in  females  and  children. 

Treatment. — In  incontinence  arising  from  spasm  of  the  bladder, 
the  most  effectual  remedies,  in  the  absence  of  giavel,  are  narcotics  or 
sedatives,  administeied  by  the  mouth,  or  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
in  the  fbim  of  suppository  or  enema.  A  grain  of  solid  opium  as  a 
suppository,  or  half  a  drachm  of  laudanum  in  a  starch  injection,  will 
generally  succeed  in  relieving  the  spasm.  If  lithiasis  be  the  cause  of 
the  incontinence  the  remedies  appropriate  for  that  condition  must  be 
employed,  (h'ee  p.  552.) 

in  incontinence  arising  from  debility  of  the  sphincter,  two  or  three 
drops  of  tincture  of  cantliarides,  witli  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  hyoscy- 
amus,  increased  gradually  and  c;\utiously,  raiely  fail  of  removing  the 
disease.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  this  k'nd,  which  have  received 
immediate  benefit  and  a  speedy  cure  from  this  mode  of  treatment.  In 
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one  case,  occurring  in  a  young  adult,  after  cantharides  had  failed, 
tinctura  ferri  perchloridi  in  the  dose  of  Jss  three  times  a  day  effected 
a  speedy  cure.  (G,) 

iu  many  cases  the  uiine  is  perfectly  retained  during  the  day,  and 
voided  only  at  night.    These  will  require  the  same  treatment. 


DYSURIA— DIFFICULTY  IN  VOIDING  THE  URINE. 

Dysuria  may  exist  in  every  degree,  from  slight  and  momentary  arrest 
of  the  tlow  of  urine,  with  or  without  pain,  to  complete  retention. 
Some  degree  of  pain  generally  attends  the  abortive  attempts  to  discharge 
the  urine,  and  in  severe  cases  the  sufleiing  is  intense. 

Causes. — Long  retention  or  acidity  of  the  urine ;  imtation  or  in- 
flammation of  the  coats  of  the  hladder.  Gonorrhoea  inflamed  prostate, 
gravel,  urinary  calculus,  cystitis  and  nephritis,  inflamed  haemon-hoids, 
inflummation  or  irritation  of  the  rectum,  uterine  affections,  pregnancy, 
&c.  Strangury,  an  aggravated  form  of  dysuria,  is  produced  by  cantha- 
rides and  other  strong  irritants.  Dysuria  is  also  a  symptom  of  hysteria, 
and  may  occur  in  nervous  persons  of  hoth  sexes.  The  mechanical 
causes  are  stone  in  the  bladder,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  abscesses  in 
the  perineum,  prostatic  tumours,  displacements  of  the  uterus. 

Treatment. — This  must  depend  on  the  cause.  Of  those  external 
to  the  bladder,  constipation  is  the  most  common ;  and  a  brisk  pm-gative, 
or  a  proper  course  of  aperients,  will  soon  remove  the  dis^ease. 

Spa-m  of  the  muscular  coat  requires  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  with 
opiate  suppositoiies  or  enemata.  When  the  spasm  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  in  repeated  doses. 

When  the  urine  is  scanty  and  acid,  alkaline  diuretics,  and  diluents 
will  be  required.  Dysuria  following  long  retention  of  urine  is  best 
relieved  by  the  warm  bath. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 


Amenorrhcea. 

Pysmenorrhcea. 

Menorrhagia. 

Letjcorrhcea. 

Metritis. 

Ulceration  of  the  os  and 

cervix  uteri. 
Cancer  op  the  Uterus. 
Fibrous   tumours  of  the 

UTERUS. 


Pelvic  Hematocele. 
Displacements  op  the 

uterus. 
Oophoritis. 
Ovarian  Tumours, 
gonorrhcea. 
Syphilis. 
Spermatorrhoea. 


AMENORKHCEA— ABSENCE  OF  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Species. — 1.  Amenorrhoea  from  organic  deficiency.  2.  Amenorrhoea 
from  functional  derangement. 


1.  ORGANIC  AMENORRHOEA. 


Causes. — Absence  of  the  ovaries ;  disease  or  defecti-re  development 
of  the  ovaries;  absence  or  defective  development  of  the  uterus  or 
vagina.  Treatment,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  function, 
is  of  course  useless  in  such  cases. 


2.  functional  amenorriicea. 


Varieties.  — (a.)  Primary  suppressed  menstruation.  (6.)  Amenor- 
•rhoea  with  plethora,    (c.)  Amenorrlioea  with  ansemia  or  chlorosis. 

(a.)  primary  suppressed  menstruation. 

The  age  at  which  menstruation  begins  is  very  variable.  In  this 
country  the  discliarge  may  nppear  as  early  as  the  tenth  year,  or  as  late 
as  the  twentieth.  In  the  greater  number  of  young  womeu  it  comes  on 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

The  discharge  is  preceded  in  most  cases  by  the  following  symptoms : 
A  little  languor,  flushing  of  the  face,  throbbing  lieadache,  and  aching 
pain  in  the  loins.  In  some  cases  these  symptoms  are  attended  with 
well-marked  pyrexia.    Alter  a  few  hours  an  oozing  of  thin  non-coagu- 
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lable  dark-coloured  blood  of  acid  reaction  appears.  It  continues  for  a 
variable  period,  usually  three  or  four  days,  aud  then  ceases,  the  whole 
•quantity  discharged  being  usually  about  six  ounces. 

In  many  cases  the  menstrual  nisus  occurs  and  recurs  with  increasing 
severity  every  month  without  any  appearance  of  the  sanguineous  dis- 
charge.   Such  are  cases  of  primary  suppiessed  menstruation. 

Treatment. — When  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  come  on,  a 
brisk  aloetic  purge,  followed  by  Foim.  295,  and  a  hot  hip-bath. 
Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health  in  the  intervals. 
Moderate  exercise  should  be  taken.  Fatigue  and  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  must  be  avoided. 

In  the  chronic  form  the  menstrual  nisus  is  absent,  and  the  general 
htalth  is  delicate.  In  such  cases  we  may  give  chalybeate  tonics,  com- 
bined with  stimulants,  to  improve  the  general  health,  and  at  suitable 
periods  we  may  endeavour  to  elicit  the  menstrual  flow  by  the  exhibition 
of  emmenagogues.  (Form.  318.)  If  these  fail,  we  may  try  electricity. 
The  best  emmenagogues  ai'e  the  remedies  aud  modes  of  treatment  which 
tend  to  restore  the  health  and  sti  ength  of  the  patient. 

(6.)  AMENORRHCEA  WITH  PLETHORA. 

The  general  symptoms  and  constitutional  treatment  are  those  of 
plethora.  (See  p.  257.)  When  blood  is  abstracted,  it  should  be  taken 
away  at  the  approach  of  the  menstrual  period. 

(C.)  AMENORRHOEA  WITH  ANEMIA  OR  CHLOROSIS. 

For  a  description  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
auEEmia  and  chlorosis,  see  p.  258,  et  seq,  Araenorrhcea  is  often  the 
first  symptom  of  anemia  and  chlorosis ;  or  it  may  make  its  appearance 
after  these  states  have  existed  for  a  considerable  period. 

In  addition  to  the  general  treatment  of  ana;mia,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  prescribe  the  me;isui  es  for  the  restoration  of  the  menstrual 
discharge  mentioned  under  the  first  variety  of  the  disorder. 

Amenori  hoea  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  vicarious  or  supplemental 
discharges  of  blood,  or  of  blood  slightly  altered  from  its  usual  character, 
from  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  or  rectum,  and  from  ulcers  of  the  skin. 
These  discharges,  if  occurring  in  important  organs  of  tho  economy,  may 
require  medical  interference,  and  are  best  treated  by  leeching  and  purg- 
ing, practised  a  little  before  they  are  expected. 

The  catamenia,  are  normally  absent  during  gestation  and  lactation. 
Some  women,  however,  menstruate  during  pregnancy  only.  With 
others,  the  flow  occurs  at  the  regular  periods  during  the  process  of 
lactation. 

The  complications  of  amenorrhoea,  which  are  extremely  numerous, 
must  be  treated  by  remedies  appropriate  to  those  complications,  com- 
bined with  such  as  restore  sti ength  to  the  system,  and  tend  to  le- 
setablish  the  menstrual  discharge. 
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DYSMENORRHCEA— PAINFUL  MENSTRUATION. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  loins  preceding  tlie  menstrual  period  by  a 
few  hours  or  days;  tenderness  in  the  hypngastric  legion,  and  some- 
times over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  abdomen  ;  soreness  or  acute 
darting  pains,  resembling  those  of  colic,  and  occurring  mostly  in 
paroxysms ;  vomiting ;  diarrhoea  with  tenesmus  ;  dysuria.  Hysteria 
is  often  present.  These  symptoms  increase  in  severity  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  catamenia,  and  then  cease  suddenly  or  gradually.  Severe 
cramp,  with  rigors  and  coldness  of  the  surface,  almost  amounting  to 
collapse,  precede  the  flow  in  some  cases.  The  discharge  is  often  scanty, 
and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  membranous  formation  moulded  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  rheumatic  diathesis ;  the  nervous 
temperament. — Exciting,  Sudden  and  violent  emotions ;  increased 
determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus;  sexual  intercourse  immediately 
before  the  expected  flux ;  constipation ;  spinal  irritation  ;  exposure  to 
cold ;  mechanical  obstruction  fi-om  organic  or  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  cei-vical  canal,  or  from  retroflexion  of  the  uterus. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  Most  cases  admit  of  cure,  or  relief,  by 
the  improvement  of  the  health,  and  proper  local  treatment. 

Treatment. — I.  Wlien  there  is  plethora,  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  vulva,  or  cupping-glasses  to  the  loins ;  tepid,  hot,  or  vapour 
baths ;  opium  alone,  or  with  small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony  fre- 
quently repeated. 

II.  Careful  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
moderate  depletion  to  meet  any  irregular  determination  of  blood,  and 
strict  attention  to  the  general  health. 

Organic  impediments  must  be  removed  if  possible.  Stricture  of  the 
cei-vical  canal  may  be  relieved  by  graduated  bougies  carefully  intro- 
duced.   Those  made  of  the  fucus  Laminaria  are  very  serviceable. 


MENORRHAGIA— EXCESSIVE  MENSTRUATION. 

The  menstrual  flux  is  excessive,  when  the  intervals  are  less  than 
three  weeks,  continues  longer  than  six  days,  and  is  abundant  during 
the  whole  of  this  time.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  two  opposite  states  of 
the  system  : — plethora  (active  m.)  ;  and  general  relaxation  or  debility 
{passive  m.). 

Symptoms. — Menon-hagia,  arising  from  plethora,  is  usually  preceded 
by  acute  pains  in  the  head  and  loins,  a  sense  of  heat,  fulness  and 
throbbing  in  the  pelvis,  turgid  flushed  countenance,  universal  heat, 
and  a  strong,  hard  pulse:  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  of 
debility  prevail,  the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  the  face  pallid ;  there  is 
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dull  aching  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  in  nervous  persons  the 
group  of  nervous  symptoms  described  under  Mimosis  Inquieta.  (See 
p.  264.) 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Plethora  ;  laxity  of  the  womb  from  fre- 
quent parturition ;  displacement  of  the  uterus ;  difficult  and  tedious 
labours,  or  jepeated  miscai-riages ;  a  sedentary  and  inactive  life;  heated 
apai'tments,  and  all  causes  of  debility. — Exciting.  Violent  exercise; 
blows  or  concussions ;  violent  straining  at  stool ;  tight  lacing ;  sexual 
excess,  particularly  during  menstruation;  exposure  to  wet  and  cold; 
congestion  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane;  uterine  tumours. 
Attacks  of  raenorrhagia  are  common  in  women  at  or  shortly  after  the 
change  of  life. 

Progkosis. — Favourable,  if  it  be  not  of  veiy  long  standing,  or  de- 
pendent upon  organic  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  menorrhagia  consists  in — 

1.  Reducing  the  febrile  symptoms  and  the  plethoric  condition  of  the 
pelvic  circulation  by  free  purgation,  gr.  x  of  colocynth  and  blue  pill, 
followed  by  a  saline  (Form.  264)  with  VC\^  xx  tincture  of  henbane. 

2.  When  the  febrile  symptoms  are  subdued,  astringent  remedies 
(Form.  167). 

If  the  hsemoiThage  be  profuse,  cold  water  should  be  injected  into 
the  rectum  and  vagina.  If  this  does  not  suffice,  injections  of  alum  or 
tannic  acid  must  be  used,  and,  if  need  be,  the  vagina  must  be  plugged 
with  sponges  saturated  with  such  solutions. 

The  patient  should  keep  the  horizontal  posture  on  a  hard  mattress. 
The  clothing  should  be  light  and  the  regimen  cooling. 

3.  When  symptoms  of  debility  are  present,  tonics  or  stimulants,  in 
combination  with  sedatives,  are  required. 


LEUCOEBH(EA— THE  WHITES. 

Definition. — Discharge  of  a  milk-white  or  glairy  mucous  fluid 
from  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 

Varieties. — 1.  Vaginal.  2.  Uterine. 

1,  VAGINAL  LEUCORRHCEA — VAGINITIS. 

Symptoms. — Pain  and  soreness,  with  heat  and  fulness  of  the  vagina ; 
vesical  and  urethral  irritation,  resulting  in  irequent  micturition,  pain, 
and  dysuria  ;  soreness  and  itching  of  the  vulva ;  a  thin  colourless  acid 
discharge  becoming,  in  the  chronic  form  of  tlie  dise;ise,  more  or  less 
creamy  or  purulent.  The  vagina  is  swollen  and  tender,  and  the 
mucous  membrane,  whicli  is  naturally  of  a  pale  rose  tint,  is  uniformly 
dark  red,  and  inflamed.    This  is  an  uncommon  form  of  the  disease. 


UTERINE  LEUCORRHCEA. 
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Diagnosis. — There  are  no  characters  by  whicb  simple  vaginitis  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  gouorriiceal  variety.  The  character  of  the 
patient  and  of  her  husband,  if  she  be  married,  must  decide  the  diagnosis. 
Some  observers  are  of  opinion  that  simple  leucorrhoea  may,  by  contact, 
induce  both  urethral  discharge  and  preputial  sores  in  the  male.  From 
the  uterine  variety,  it  is  distinguislied  by  the  absence  of  inflammation 
of,  and  discharge  from,  the  os  uteri,  by  the  thinner  and  more  acid 
nature  of  tlie  discharge,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  vaginal  leucorrhcea 
is  not  increased  before  or  after  the  time  of  menstruation.  There  is 
also  an  absence  of  uterine  symptoms,  and  the  health  suffers  less. 

Causes. — Simple  vaginitis  usually  results  from  direct  irritation: 
e.  g.  pessaries  in  the  vagina ;  violence  in  sexual  intercourse ;  irritation 
of  the  rectum  from  piles  or  ascarides.  It  is  often  associated  with  ex- 
cessive acidity  of  the  urine. 

Treatment. — General,  saline  alkaline  aperients,  and  the  hip-bath. — 
Local,  the  removal  of  any  sources  of  initation  which  may  be  present ; 
warm-water  injections,  and  afterwards  the  injection  of  an  astringent. 
(Form.  182,  189.) 

In  the  chronic  form  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  required. 
Zinc  or  alum  injections  should  be  used  twice  a  day;  quinine  or  the 
astringent  chalybeates  should  be  prescribed. 

2.  UTERINE  LEUCORRHCEA — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  OS  AND 

CERVIX  UTERI. 

Symptoms. — The  discharge  of  an  inodorous  white  creamy  fluid  vary- 
ing in  quantity  from  a  slight  increase  of  the  natural  secretion  to  several 
ounces  in  the  day,  increased  largely  immediately  before  and  after  men- 
struation, and  sometimes  taking  its  place.  Pain  and  weakness  of  tlie 
loins,  excessive  debility,  and  a  sense  of  bearing-down  in  the  pelvis ;  tlie 
vagina  is  relaxed,  and  the  os  uteri  lower  down  than  normal ;  the  cervix- 
uteri  is  swollen,  and  the  os  red,  congested,  patulous,  and  occupied  b)^  a 
glairy  secretion  like  white  of  egg.  As  this  passes  down  the  vagina,  it 
becomes  altered  by  its  acid  secretion  into  a  creamy  fluid.  The  general 
health  sutlers  in  a  marked  degree :  the  appetite  is  lost  or  impaired ;  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  or  irritable;  and  spinal  irritation  aie  often  pre- 
sent, and  the  symptoms  described  under  Mimosis  Inquieta  (p.  264). 

Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri ;  the  discharge  is 
derived  from  the  extensive  glandular  surface  which  Dr.  Tyler  Smith 
has  shown  to  line  the  canal  of  the  cervix  utt-ri.  Debility,  suppressed 
menstruation,  abortion,  frequent  parturition,  lactation  and  congestion 
of  the  cervix  uteri,  all  predispose  to  this  condition. 

Treatment. — I.  Must  be  directed  to  improve  the  general  health 
by  the  judicious  use  of  saline  aperients  and  tonics,  moderate  exercise, 
rest  of  the  sexual  org.uis,  cold  bathing,  and,  if  need  be,  change  of  air. 
II.  The  local  treatment  will  consist  in  the  use  of  cold  water  or  astrin- 
gent injections  (Form.  191).    When  much  irritability  is  present, 
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opiate  injections  may  be  required ;  and  if  there  be  much  congestion,  or 
if  there  be  signs  of  local  inflammation,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

The  remedies  which  act  on  the  mucous  membrane  through  the 
general  system  are  given  in  the  Formulas. 


METEITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UNIMPREGNATED 

UTERUS. 

1.  ACUTE  METRITIS. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  increased  by  pressure,  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
and  in  the  cervix  on  examination  per  vaginam ;  pain  extending  to  the 
loins  and  thighs ;  dysuria ;  a  sense  of  weight  and  bearing  down ; 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  and  tympanites.  These  local  symptoms  are 
generally  accompanied  by  fever,  with  nausea  and  vomiting  In  the 
most  severe  cases,  there  are  slight  delirium,  drowsiness,  extreme  pro- 
stration of  strength,  diarrhoea,  and  subsultus  tendinum.  At  first  there 
is  no  vaginal  dischai  ge,  but  after  a  day  or  two,  an  abundant  and  often 
offensive  purulent,  or  niuco-puruleut  discharge,  occasionally  tinged 
with  blood,  appears.  The  uterus  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  very  tender 
to  the  touch,  and  the  arteries  of  the  cervix  pulsate  strongly. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  substance  of  the  uterus  inflamed  and  en- 
larged, (Edematous,  and  softened :  in  severe  cases,  pus  is  infiltrated 
through  its  tissue ;  or  an  abscess  is  formed  in  it.  Purulent  matter  may 
also  be  found  in  the  veins  in  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligament.    Swelling  and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Those  of  inflammation  generally. — Excit- 
ing. Suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge  from  cold  ;  the  use  of 
astringent  injections;  frequent  sexual  intercourse;  extension  of  gonor- 
ihffiariuflammation ;  physical  injuries  ;  blows  and  falls  ;  childbirth. 

Treatment. — Leeches  to  the  vulva  or  groins ;  a  free  saline  aperient 
followed  by  calomel  and  opium  (Form.  329),  hot  fomentations,  tui  pen- 
tine  stupes,  or  sinapisms,  a  hot  hip-bath.  Dysuria  may  be  relieved  by 
mucilaginous  drinks,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  free  by  gentle  saline 
aperients,  or  by  castor-oil. 

2,  CHRONIC  metritis. 

This  is  a  common  consequence  of  the  acute  form,  when  neglected  or 
badly  treated.  It  may  assume  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  lead  to  a  great 
number  of  severe  structural  lesions  of  the  uterus,  such  as  ulceration, 
suppuration,  membranous  inflammation,  and  enlargement  and  indura- 
tion of  the  mucous  follicles  and  muscular  structure  of  the  organ. 
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ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  AND  CERVIX  UTERI. 

1.  SIMPLE  ULCERATION. 

Symptoms. — Uterine  leucorrhcea,  occasionally  tinged  or  streaked 
■with  blood  ;  pricking,  darting,  or  throbbing  pain  in  the  situation  of  the 
OS  uteri ;  great  irritability  of  the  bladder ;  a  sense  of  bearing  down. 
Action  of  the  bowels,  sitting,  and  sexual  intercourse  produce  pain.  It 
is  also  increased  immediately  before  the  appearance  of  tiie  catamenia, 
and  is  usually  absent  for  a  short  time  afterwards.  The  menses  are  un- 
usually profuse. 

The  OS  uteri  is  low  down,  swollen,  and  tender,  and  the  hai"d  and 
painful  glandular  tissue  can  be  felt  through  the  mucous  covering.  The 
cervix  is  enlarged,  congested,  and  presents  superficial  ulceration  on  one 
or  other  side  of  the  os,  of  variable  extent.  The  ulcerations  ai'e  depressed, 
and  usually  present  healthy  granulations.  In  chronic  cases  the  granu- 
lations are  angry-looking,  and  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  thickened. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  that  for 
inflammation  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.    (See  Uterine  Leucorrhcea.) 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  mild  zinc  injections,  and 
the  repeated  apjilications  of  nitrate  of  silver,  solid,  or  as  in  Form.  182. 
When  the  cervix  is  within  the  patient's  reach  she  may  occasionally 
apply  the  Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis. 

2.  CORRODINa  ULCERATION. 

Symptoms. — Pain  and  weakness  in  the  loins  ;  more  or  less  localized 
pelvic  pain  and  uneasiness,  sometimps  of  an  acute  burning  or  cutting 
nature  ;  the  passage  of  hardened  faeces  gives  pain ;  at  first  there  is  leu- 
corrhcea, subsequently  a  thin  watery  yellowish  discharge,  occasionally 
tinged  with  blood ;  as  the  ulceration  spreads,  attacks  of  profuse  haemor- 
rhage, which  sometimes  recur  so  often  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient.  The  finger  detects  a  loss  of  substance  ;  the  cervix  is  shorter 
or  altogether  absorbed,  but  the  eroded  surface  is  soft  and  rarely  very 
uneven ;  thei  e  is  no  induration  about  the  edges  or  base  of  the  ulcer,  the 
whole  surface  of  which  has  a  pulpy  feel.  Pressuie  with  the  tip  of  the 
finger  does  not  produce  pain,  but  merely  a  sensation  of  soreness.  The 
ulcer  has  a  ragged  excavated  appearance,  and  is  covered  with  ashy-grey 
debris ;  when  this  is  removed  a  raw  bleeding  surface  is  exposed.  In 
severe  cases  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  vagina. 
The  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  unaffected,  and  easily  moved. 

The  patient  becomes  anaemic  and  excessively  debilitated  from  the  re- 
peated ha-morrhage  due  to  the  erosion  of  blood-vessels  in  the  extension 
of  the  disease;  and  if  the  disease  be  not  sjieedily  checked  she  dies  of 
asthenia. 

Diagnosis. — From  cancerous  ulc':ration  by  the  absence  of  induration, 
of  acute  p  lin  on  pressure,  and  of  ].ai  oxysms  of  darting  pelvic  pain,  by 
the  mo'nUty  of  the  utei'us  and  the  limitation  of  the  disease. 
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Prognosis. —  Unfavourable.  But  if  we  can  treat  the  disease  early, 
we  may  arrest,  and  in  some  cases  cure  it. 

Treatment. — Must  be  directed  to  improve  the  health  by  astringent 
tonics  and  nutritious  food.  To  clieck  the  erosion  by  the  application  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 
actual  cautery.  The  most  efficacious  is  the  actual  cautery.  When  the 
eschar  separates  the  caustic  should  be  again  applied  if  the  surface  does 
not  present  a  granular  appearance.  When  healthy  granulations  appi^ar, 
we  mny  expect  a  permanent  cure.  The  vagina  should  be  frequently 
injected  with  astringent  lotions. 


CANCER  OF  THE  UTERUS. 
Species. — 1.  Medullary.  2.  Epithelioma  (cauliflower  excrescence). 

MEDULLARY  CANCER. 

Symptoms. — Deep-seated  pains  in  the  pelvis  coming  on  in  paroxysms 
and  readily  induced  by  evacuation  of  the  bowels  or  bladder,  the  recur- 
rence of  the  menstrual  period,  or  sexual  intercourse.  The  paroxysms 
gradually  lengtlien,  the  pain  assumes  a  sharp  neuralgic  or  lancinating 
character,  and  the  menstruation  becomes  irregular.  Menon-hagia  is  an 
early  and  prominent  symptom.  There  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness 
in  the  pelvis.  The  cervix  is  enlarged  and  hard,  the  os  uteri  patulous, 
and  its  margins  hard  and  deeply  notched ;  pressure  produces  acute  pain  ; 
the  body  of  the  uterus  is  enlaiged,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  mobility. 
The  OS  and  cervix  appear  swollen,  tense,  and  of  a  mottled  red,  or 
purplish  colour ;  in  many  cases  the  mucous  membrane  retains  its  natui-al 
appearance.  The  indurated  tissue  snon  begins  to  ulcerate  and  break 
down,  and  a  watery,  greenish,  very  foBtid  discharge,  occasionally  tinged 
with  blood,  appears ;  and  haemorrhage  now  very  frequently  recurs. 
The  enlarged  cervix  becomes  soft  and  ragged,  and  the  finger  may  be 
readily  passed  into  the  uterus,  the  walls  of  which  feel  partly  pulpy  and 
partly  nodular.  The  fundus  is  now  firmly  fixed  in  a  solid  mass  which 
surrounds  it.  The  degeneration  and  ulceration  slowly  extend  back- 
wards, involving  the  rectum  ;  or  forwards,  implicating  the  bladder. 
The  walls  of  both  of  these  aivities  are  sometimes  destroyed,  and  the 
contents  mingle  in  the  vagina  with  the  uterine  discharges,  and  are  in 
part  evacuated  through  the  vulva.  The  health  rapi<tly  declines,  the 
stomach  sympathises  and  ibod  is  rejected,  the  cachexia  and  emaciation 
are  extreme,  and  the  patient  dies,  worn  out  by  the  excruciating  pain 
and  excessive  discharges. 

Diagnosis. — Hamon-hage,  and  in  the  intervals  a  watery  fostid  dis- 
charge; deep-seated  paroxysms  of  lancinating  pain  ;  indurated  enlarge- 
ment of  the  OS  and  cervix  uteri;  immobility  of  the  fundus;  emaciation 
and  a  sallow  cachectic  aj^pearance  are  positive  indications  of  the  cancerous 
nature  of  the  disease. 
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Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  when  the  deposit  is  limited  to  the 
vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  the  removal  of  this  portion  by  means  of 
the  e'craseur.  Later  on  the  ti-eatmeut  must  be  palliative  only — the 
application  of  caustics  does  harm.  The  general  treatment  will  consist 
in  the  exhibition  of  clialybeate  tonics,  of  iodide  and  bi  omide  of  potassium, 
combined  with  tonic  infusions.  The  pain  and  irritability  of  the  stomach 
may  be  relieved  by  alkalies  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  combined  with 
hydrocyanic  acid.  When  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  cod  liver  oil  may  be 
given  to  counteract  the  emaciation.  The  strength  should  be  sustained 
by  wine  and  light  nutritious  diet  administered  frequently,  in  small 
quantities.  Sleep  must  be  procured,  and  the  uterine  pain  alleviated  by 
occasional  doses  of  opium.  Opiate  suppositories  and  injections  may  be 
employed  with  the  same  view.  The  vagina  must  be  frequently  washed 
out  with  warm  water,  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has  been  added,  to 
destroy  the  foetor  of  the  discharges.  When  disease  opens  the  rectum  or 
bladdei',  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  will  be  required. 

2.  EPITHELIOMA  (CAULIFLOWER  EXCRESCENCE). 

Symptoms. — A  copious  watery  discharge,  occasionally  streaked  with 
blood,  from  the  vagina ;  subsequently  profuse  florid  haemorrhage,  in- 
duced by  sexual  intercourse,  straining  at  stool,  or  any  other  direct  cause 
of  congestion  or  irritation ;  a  rough  villous  insensible  mass  is  felt  at- 
tached to  the  OS  uteri  at  some  part  of  its  circumference ;  the  tumour  has 
a  florid  colour,  and  a  granular  or  villous  structure ;  when  handled 
freely,  it  bleeds.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  it  sometimes  attains  such 
a  size  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  vagina  and  protrude  between  the 
labia.  The  disease  is  limited  to  the  uterus,  and  if  removed  it  is  speedily 
reproduced.   The  patient  rapidly  becomes  aneemic,  and  dies  of  asthenia. 

Diagnosis, — The  structure  and  appearance  of  the  tumour  and  its 
origin  by  a  broad  ba^^e  from  the  os  uteri  are  conclusive  as  to  its  nature. 

Treatment, — The  general  treatment  will  consist  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  astringent  chalybeates  combined  with  the  mineral  acids;  the  only 
efScieut  local  treatment  is  removal  of  the  tumour  and  contiguous  part 
of  the  cervix  uteri  by  means  of  the  e'craseur,  and  the  subsequent  use 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  or  the  actual  cautery,  followed  by  astringent  injec- 
tions. 


FIBROUS  TUMOURS  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

These  occur,  I.  As  interstitial  growths  within  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  uterus.  II.  As  isolated  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  masses  de- 
veloped within  the  uterine  walls,  and  projecting  more  or  less  from  them. 
III.  As  pedunculated  growths  attached  to  the  outer,  or  more  frequently, 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  (  Uterine  polypi). 

The  first  and  second  variety  often  form  enormous  growths  from  the 
uterus,  sometimes  weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds,  and  are  accompanied 
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by  hypertrophy  of  its  natm-al  structure,  witli  enlargement  of  its  cavity. 
They  are  composed  of  white  fibrous  or  of  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue,  aud 
have  very  little  vascularity.  They  are  of  gristly,  and  occasionally,  from 
more  or  less  perfect  osslHcation,  of  bony  hardness.  Their  colour  is 
greyish- white,  and  the  section  is  pervaded  by  intersecting  or  concentric 
bands  of  white  fibi  ous  tissue.  The  first  variety  of  tumour  is  continuous 
with  the  uterine  tissue ;  the  second,  which  is  almost  always  composed 
of  fibio-cartilage,  is  sun  ounded  by  a  distinct  areolar  investment,  which, 
by  limiting  it,  allows  of  its  ready  separation  from  the  contiguous  uterine 
tissue.  Usually  there  are  more  than  one  of  these  tumours.  In  pro- 
jecting outwards  towards  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  inwards  towards  the 
mucous  suiface,  they  sometimes  become  almost  completely  invested,  in 
the  former  case  with  peritoneum,  in  the  latter  with  mucous  membrane, 
and  so  come  to  form  large  pedunculated  growths.  Cysts  are  occasionally 
formed  in  the  interior  of  these  tumours. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  the  development  of  the  first  and  second 
variety  are  precisely  similar.  They  are  usually  so  obscure,  that  the 
tumour  attains  a  considerable  size  before  it  attracts  attention,  and  then 
the  patient  supposes  she  is  pregnant,  or  the  subject  of  dropsy.  When  the 
rectum  or  bladder  are  pressed  upon,  there  will  be  fiequeut  desire  to 
evacuate  the  faeces  and  urine,  and  more  or  less  difficulty  will  probably 
attend  these  acts.  The  menstrual  function  is  sometimes  interfered  with, 
sometimes  not.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  discharge  is  more  profuse 
than  usual,  aud  it  is  apt  to  come  on  at  irregular  intervals ;  occasionally 
there  is  dysmeuorrhcea.  The  os  and  cervix  uteri  are  felt  to  be  natui'al ; 
but  around  and  above  the  latter  there  is  a  hard  rounded  mass,  filling  up 
the  sacral  cavity.  If  the  other  hand  be  placed  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  a  large  hard  nodular  mass  may  be  tilted  against  it  by 
pressing  the  tumour  upwards  with  the  finger.  The  uterine  sound 
readily  passes,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  an  un- 
usual distance  within  the  uterine  cavity,  proving  that  it  has  undergone 
considerable  enlargement. 

The  health  is  unaffected  so  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  does 
not  produce  derangement  of  the  contiguous  viscera  or  blood-vessels. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  first  variety  must  be  pm-ely  con- 
stitutional. With  a  view  of  reducing  the  tumour  and  preventing  its 
further  development,  chloride  of  calcium,  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  the  Kreuznach  waters  have  been  recommended. 

Enucleation  has  been  proposed  for  the  second  variety ;  but  the  opera- 
tion has  been  attended  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  deaths  that  we  deem 
it  unjustifiable.  When  self-enucleation  of  the  tumour  has  been  nearly 
effected,  we  may  facilitate  its  expulsion  from  the  uterine  cavity  by 
dilating  the  os  and  cervix  and  administering  ei-got. 

The  third  variety  of  fibrous  tumours  (uterine  polypi)  give  rise  to 
much  more  serious  symptoms.  These  are  leucorrlioea  and  ha;morrhage, 
which  increase  in  severity  and  endanger  the  patient's  life.  At  first  the 
menstrual  periods  are  protracted,  then  the  discharge  becomes  more 
profuse.    In  the  intervals  there  is  profuse  leucorrhoea.    After  a  time 
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the  regularity  of  the  haemoi-rhage  ceases,  and  the  patient  is  at  last  rarely 
fiee  from  sanguineous  di.^charge,  and  a  constant  bearing-down  or  drag- 
ging sensation.  On  examination,  the  os  uteri  is  felt  low  down,  and 
patulous,  and  on  passing  the  finger  within  the  orifice  a  fiim  rounded 
projection  may  be  felt,  which  can  only  be  mistaken  for  the  inverted 
fundus.  The  diagnosis  is  l  eadily  effected  by  means  of  the  uterine  sound, 
which,  in  the  case  of  tlie  pedunculated  tumour,  proves  that  the  cavity 
is  enlarged,  while  in  inversion  of  the  fundus  it  is  diminished.  If  the 
cervical  canal  be  contracted  it  must  be  dilated  with  a  sponge  tent  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  tumour. 

Treatment. — The  only  efficient  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of 
the  tumour.  The  os  uteri  having  been  dilated,  the  tumour  must  be 
seized  with  a  hooked  forceps  and  pulled  downwards,  and  a  ligature 
passed  round  the  pedicle.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  pedicle  should 
be  severed  by  the  ecraseur,  or  blunt  scissors ;  for  the  putrefactive  process 
which  follows  ligature  without  subsequent  removal  of  the  tumour,  is 
very  liable  to  set  up  putrid  fever  and  endanger  the  patient's  life. 


PELVIC  HiEMATOCELE. 

Synonyms. — Uterine,  peri-uterine,  and  retro-uterine  hsematocele. 

Attention  has  of  late  years  been  called  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
intense  vascular  ex(titement  which  occurs  at  the  menstrual  periods,  the 
congested  vessels  of  the  ovary  or  fibriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  may  rupture  and  lead  to  effusions  of  considerable  quantities  of 
blood  into  the  recto-uterine  pouch.  This  accident  of  menstruation  is 
most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  the  period  of 
greatest  sexual  vigour. 

Symptoms. — Usually  after  sudden  suppression  of  the  menstraal 
discharge,  severe  abdominal  pain,  undergoing  increase  at  intervals, 
tenderness  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  abdomen,  ditficulty  and  pain  in 
micturition  and  defascation ;  usually  pain  in  tlexing  one  or  other  thigh ; 
thei-e  is  increased  fulness  of  the  abdomen.  The  pelvic  tumour  diflers 
much  in  size  and  situation.  It  usually  bulges  tiie  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina,  and  tilts  the  body  of  the  uterus  forwards.  It  feels  hard  and 
solid.  If  all  go  on  well,  the  pain  and  fever  subside,  and  the  blood 
begins  to  be  absorbed.  During  the  process,  which  is  a  slow  one,  there 
remains  some  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  ;  there  is  weight  and  bearing  down  in  the  pelvis,  and  walking 
causes  pain  or  inconvenience.  The  erl'used  blood  sometimes  sets  up 
pelvic  inflammation,  and  the  clot,  becoming  imperfectly  encysted,  breaks 
down  into  pus.  The  abscess  may  burst  into  the  vagina,  the  rectum, 
bladder,  intestine,  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Treatment. — At  the  time  the  hajmorrhage  occurs,  we  may,  in  a 
plethoric  person,  take  fifteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  bloqd  from  the  arm. 
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In  other  cases  half  a  dozen  leeches  should  be  applied  ai-ound  the  anus, 
A  full  dose  of  opium  should  be  given,  and  subsequently  Form.  213, 
with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

The  absorption  of  the  bloud  tumour  may  be  facilitated  by  iodine  in- 
flictions, and  the  intei  nal  administration  of  iodide  of  iron.  The  menstnial 
function  should  be  regulated,  and  the  circulation  relieved,  before  each 
catamenial  period  by  the  administration  of  brisk  hydragogue  pui  gatives. 


DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

The  unimpregnated  uterus  is  liable  to  downward,  backward,  and 
forward  disjilacements,  known  respectively  as  prolapsus,  retroversion, 
and  anteversion. 

Prolapsus,  may  be  partial;  or  complete,  when  the  womb  pro- 
tiTjdes  entirely  out  of  the  vngina. 

Symptoms. —  A  sense  of  bearing  down  ;  dragging  pain  in  the  loins  ; 
leucorrhosa.  If  the  uterus  be  displaced  suddenly,  acute  pain ;  fainting, 
and  hsemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — From  protruded  pedunculated  tumour,  by  the  arrest  of 
the  uterine  sound  when  passed  aside  of  the  tumour  into  the  vagina. 
The  finger  or  sound  cannot  be  introduced  beyond  the  prolapsed  uterus, 
because  the  vagina  is  pushed  down  with  it  and  inverted.  The  pro- 
lapsed uterus  forms  a  pear-shaped  tumour,  the  small  end  being  directed 
downwards  and  piesenting  the  oritice  of  the  cervix.  These  characters 
distinguish  it  from  the  inverted  uterus. 

Causes. — Leaving  bed  too  soon  after  parturition  ;  debility  and  leu- 
corrhcEa;  severe  chionic  cough  ;  stiaining  ;  injui'ies  to  the  perineum. 

Treatment. — Tonics,  astringent  injections,  and  sponge  pessaries,  are 
usually  sufficient  for  the  relief  of  partial  prolapse.  A  T  bandage  and 
suitable  pessaries  are'  needed  in  addition,  when  the  prolapse  is  complete. 

EetroverSION. — I.  When  the  womb  is  completely  displaced,  the 
fundus  is  directed  backwards  a2:ainst  the  rectum,  and  the  os  forwards 
towards  the  symphisis,  and  the  organ  lies  horizontally  across  the 
pelvis,  II.  The  position  of  the  os  and  cervix  may  not  be  greatly 
altered,  while  the  fundus  is  bent  downwards  and  backwards  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervix,  so  as  to  descend  as  low  as  the  os  and  lie  in 
the  recto-uterine  pouch:  this  condition  is  known  as  retioflexion.- 

Symptoms. — Sacral  pain,  aggiavated  at  the  menstrual  periods,  sense 
of  dragging  in  the  groins  and  down  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  irrita- 
bility of  th'e  bladder ;  dysmenorrhoea ;  menorrhagia.  The  os  uteri  is 
swollen,  congested,  low  down,  and  directed  more  or  less  fonvards; 
behind  'it  a  firm  round  tumour  can  be  felt  thi-ough  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  vagina,  filling  up  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  j  re^sing  on  the 
rectum.  °0u  tracing  the  cervix  upwards  from  the  posterior  lip,  the 
finger  comes  upon  the  angle  formed  by  the  body  and  neck  of  the 
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uterus.  The  uterine  sound  passes  but  a  short  way  if  its  curve  be 
directed  forwards,  but  on  rotating  the  handle,  the  instrument  readily 
passes  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  its  point  can  be  felt,  by  the  finger 
in  the  rectum,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  retroflexed  fundus. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Abortion,  constipation,  retention  of  urine, 
laxity  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  round  and  broad  ligaments. — Exciting. 
Straining ;  a  false  step. 

Treatment. —  Replacement  with  the  uterine  sound,  after  which  the 
patient  should  lie  in  the  prone  position  for  some  hours,  and  do  so  daily 
for  a  time;  astringent  injections;  the  bowels  to  be  kept  free;  all 
straining  to  be  avoided. 

Anteversion  is  the  rarest  displacement  of  the  t;terus. 

Symptoms. — Pubic  pain  ;  pain  and  irritability  of  the  bladder ;  the 
OS  uteri  directed  more  or  less  backwards,  and  the  fundus  felt  through 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  just  beliind  the  sympiiisis.  When  the 
OS  uteri  is  not  directed  much  backwards,  there  is  dysmenorrhoea  from 
obstruction  caused  by  the  bending  of  the  cervix.  The  uterine  sound 
only  passes  when  the  point  is  much  curved  forwards. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Abortion,  constipation. — Exciting.  Violent 
exertion ;  sudden  jolting,  as  in  riding. 

Treatment. — Keplacement  with  the  uterine  sound  ;  the  supine 
posture ;  purgatives  ;  an  abdominal  belt. 


OOPHORITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  OVARY. 

Symptoms. — A  dull,  sickening,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  groin,  with 
tenderness  of  the  iliac  reo-ion.  So  Ions  as  the  inflammation  is  confined 
to  the  ovaiy  the  pain  is  local,  but  frequently  it  involves  the  contiguous 
peritoneum,  and  becomes  diffused  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
which  is  swollen  and  tender ;  the  pain  increases  in  severity,  and  ra- 
diates down  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  being  increased  by  extension  of  the 
leg ;  nausea  and  vomiting  come  on,  and  the  symptoms  much  resemble 
simple  peritonitis;  but  on  manipulation  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  pain  to  its  source  deep  in  one  or  otlier  of  the  iliac  fossse.  The  os 
and  cervix  uteri  are  usually  very  painful  to  the  touch,  not  from  in- 
flammation of  these  parts,  but  from  transmission  of  the  pressure  to  the 
inflamed  ovary.  On  passing  the  finger  alongside  of  the  cervix,  the 
exquisitely  tender  ovary  may  be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the  vagina, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  Whether  we  feel 
the  ovary  or  not,  pressure  ui  this  direction  causes  intolerable  sickening 
pain. 

Cause. — Suppression  of  the  menses,  from  exposure  to  cold. 

Treatment. — A  full  dose  of  opium ;  leeches,  applied  to  the  groins, 
anus,  or,  still  better,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  on  the  painful 
side ;  a  hot  hip-bath  and  a  brisk  purgative  ;  hot  fomentations  to  the 
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abdomen.  If  there  be  signs  of  pciitoneal  inflammation,  calomel  and 
opium  must  be  administered,  so  as  sligiitly  to  aflect  the  gums.  If  the 
menstrual  flow  can  be  re-established,  the  patient  will  piobablydo  well. 
If  the  acute  inflammation  be  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  the 
disease  becomes  chronic,  and  ovarian  dysmenonhoea,  or  cystic  disease 
of  the  ovaries,  will  result. 


OVARIAN  TUMOURS  and  DROPSY. 

Ovarian  tumours  are  almost  invariably  cystic  gi-owths. 

From  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  attend  the  development  and 
discharge  of  the  ovum,  no  other  organ  is  so  liable  to  cystic  degenera- 
tion as  the  ovary.  Indeed  all  the  elements  of  such  a  morbid  process 
are  present  at  every  menstrual  period.  Hence  the  necessity  of  carefully 
regnlating  this  important  function. 

The  following  varieties  of  ovarian  tumour  are  found  to  occur : — 

1.  The  simple  cystic  tumour. — The  ovary  being  distended  into  a 
single  cyst  containing  several  gallons  of  fluid,  which  is  usually  a  clear 
watery  serum,  but,  in  some  cases,  a  thick  brown  grumous  fluid,  which, 
when  heated,  becomes  solid. 

2.  Compound  ovarian  cysts. — In  these  the  proportion  of  solid  and 
fluid  constituents  varies;  sometimes  the  cysts  ai'e  very  large,  and 
separated  by  thin  pai'titions;  sometimes  small,  and  suirounded  by 
thick  walls  of  firm  flbrous  or  vascular  tissue.  This  latter  kind  has 
been  named  Cystosarcoma. 

3.  Alveolar  or  colloid  tumour. — In  this  form  the  enlarged  ovary  is 
developed  into  innumerable  minute  cells,  none  exceeding  an  inch  in 
diameter,  filled  with  a  glutinous  jelly-like  material. 

4.  Cysts  containing  developed  tegumentary  organs — teeth  and  hair. 

Symptoms. — Are  at  first  obscure,  and  attract  little  or  no  notice; 
suppression  or  irregularity  of  the  menses,  is  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms ;  pain,  referred  to  the  side  where  the  disease  begins,  is  present  in 
one-thii  d  of  the  cises ;  retention  of  urine,  or  difficult  micturition,  in 
about  one-ninth ;  in  one-third  of  the  cases  the  tumour  is  discovered 
unexpectedlv.  (VVest.)  It  is  always  at  first  seated  on  one  side.  When 
it  has  attained  such  a  size  as  to  attract  the  j)atienfs  notice,  there  is 
pain  or  numbness  extending  down  the  corresponding  leg,  and  when  the 
left  ovary  is  affected  the  passage  of  fseces  may  be  hindered.  Usually 
there  is  more  or  less  complete  suppression  of  the  catamenia. 

As  the  tumour  grows  it  distends  the  abdomen  equally,  and  may' 
then  be  mistaken  (if  mostly  solid)  for  the  pregnant  uterus,  a  fibrous  ■■ 
tumour  of  that  organ,  or  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney  (see  p.  549)  ;  if: 
it  be  fluctuant,  for  ascites. 

OVARIAN  DROPSY. 

The  first  two  varieties  of  ovarian  tumour  (the  monocystic  and  the- 
polycystic)  are  those  that  give  rise  to  ovarian  dropsy.    A  distinction  j 
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can  generally  be  made  by  the  extent  of  the  fluctuation.  In  the  case  of 
the  single  cyst,  a  tap  on  one  side  of  the  belly  i^roduces  distinct  fluctua- 
tion on  the  other.  When  the  cyst  is  compound,  the  partitions  inter- 
rupt the  fluctuation  generated  in  any  one  cyst,  and  it  can  be  only  felt 
within  its  own  limits.  In  either  variety  the  most  protuberant  parts 
of  the  abdomen  are  dull  on  percussion,  while  the  sides  are  more  or  less 
resonant.  The  belly  does  not  swag  to  the  sides  when  the  patient  lies 
in  this  position ;  the  upward  development  of  the  tumour  causes  great 
divergence  of  the  false  ribs,  and  if  the  fingers  be  insinuated  between 
their  margin  and  the  tumour,  its  tense  rounded  outline  may  be  felt. 

Diagnosis  op  Ovarian  Dropsy. — From  the  pregnant  uterus,  by 
the  absence  of  fcetal  sounds  and  movements,  by  the  unaltered  state  of 
the  uterus.  From  ascites,  by  the  history  of  the  case,  which  shows 
that  the  tumour  commenced  in  the  side ;  the  tumid  abdomen  sways 
from  side  to  side  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient ;  and  that  its 
most  prominent  parts  are  resonant  from  air  in  the  floating  intestines. 
In  ascites  the  pelvic  viscera  are  pushed  down,  and  the  uterus  is  low : 
in  ovarian  disease,  the  tumour  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  drags  the 
uterus  a  little  way  with  it.  Some  cause  of  ascites,  such  as  an  en- 
larged nodular  liver,  may  also  be  discovered. 

The  distended  bladder  has  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  dropsy.  As  it 
forms  a  symmetrical  pyiiform  tumour,  this  can  only  occur  through 
gross  carelessness  ;  but  there  is  some  excuse  for  mistaking  for  it  an 
assymetrical  multilocular  bladder.  I  have  myself  seen  half  a  pint  of 
urine  drawn,  by  the  trocar  and  cauula,  through  the  abdominal  walls, 
from  a  distended  bladder  of  this  description. 

Treatment. — If  the  tumour  come  under  treatment  early,  increases, 
and  is  moveable,  it  should  be  extirpated  forthwith.  From  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  spaying  in  quadrupeds  we  infer  how  safely  the  re- 
moval may  be  effected  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  When  the 
tumour  has  attained  a  great  size,  removal  should  not  be  attempted  if, 
from  manipulation  and  the  history  of  previous  attacks  of  pain  and 
pyrexia,  we  infer  that  the  tumour  is  adherent.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
tumour  be  fluid  we  must  resort  to  tapping  as  often  as  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour  interferes  with  the  respiratory  or  digestive  functions. 
Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cyst  wall,  and  the  injection  of  solutions  of 
iodine,  have  been  successfully  employed  to  procure  inflammatory  ad- 
hesion of  the  cyst  walls  and  obliteration  of  the  cyst  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  tumour  cannot  safely  be  removed. 

With  a  view  of  arrestins  the  growth  of  the  tumour  we  must  seek  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  patient  by  astringent  tonics. 


GONORRHCEA. 

Definition. — A  specific  inflammation  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous 
membrane  from  impure  sexual  connection. 

Symptojis. —  In  men,  about  seven  days  after  contagion,  a  tickling  sen- 
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sation  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  scalding  pain  along  the  passage 
in  micturition;  the  orifice  is  red  and  swollen,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  a  thin  discharge,  quickly  becoming  thick,  puriform,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white colour,  appears.  The  passage  becomes  much  swollen,  and 
the  stream  of  lu'ine  is  diminished.  Painful  erections  occur,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  bleeding  takes  place  after  micturition.  The  prepuce  is 
usually  much  inflamed  and  swollen,  giving  rise  to  phymosis  or  paraphy- 
mosis.  If  the  body  of  the  penis  be  implicated  in  the  sweUing,  painful 
curving  of  the  organ  (chordee)  takes  place  during  erection.  In  severe 
cases  the  inflammation  extends  backwards,  to  the  seminal  ducts,  and 
thence  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  testicle  ;  to  the  bladder  ;  or  to  the 
uterus,  producing  severe  inflammation  of  these  parts.  When  orchitis 
supervenes  the  puriform  secretion  is  altogether  suppressed.  If  suppres- 
sion occur,  febrile  symptoms  set  in,  and  severe  ophthalmia  or  swelling 
of  the  joints  (gonorrhosal  rheumatism)  appears. 

In  women  the  inflammation  is  usually  confined  to  the  vagina,  and 
unless  the  urethra  is  implicated  little  pain  or  incon- 
Flg.  78.        venience  is  experienced.    When  it  extends  to  the  uterus, 
/    symptoms  of  severe  metritis  (p.  568)  appear. 

/  y       Diagnosis. — From  simple  ui  ethritis  and  vaginal 
leucorrhoea,  by  the  violence  of  the  inflammation. 
J^^JW^          Donne  considers  the  presence  of  the  ciliated  animalcule 
L  o(J  the  Trichomonas  vaginalis,  (Fig.  78),  to  be  diagnostic 

CiiS^  of  the  specific  vaginal  inflammation;  but  it  is  formed 

with  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  vaginal  mucus. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  the  administration  of  saline  purgatives  ; 
and  injections  of  warm  water  followed  by  a  mild  lead  or  zinc  injection. 
If  the  discharge  do  not  cease  after  the  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  disappeared,  copaiba  or  cubebs  are  required. 

If  there  be  much  swelling  and  chordee,  hot  fomentations  and  the  use 
of  lint  soaked  in  the  Linimeutum  belladonnas;  to  prevent  the  latter  con- 
dition, a  grain  of  opium  with  camphor  may  be  given. 

In  many  cases  the  discharge  degenerates  into  a  colourless  glairy  secre- 
tion known  as  gleet.  This  is  vei  y  difficult  to  remove  :  it  appears  to  be 
caused  bv  a  congested  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra.  In  such  cases  cubebs,  copaiba,  and  cantharides  are  often 
efEcacious. 


SYPHILIS. 

Definition. — A  specific  disease,  arising  from  contact  with  a  pecu- 
liar animal  poison. 

Symptoms. — After  a  period  of  incubation,  varying  from  three  to  five 
days,  the  appearance  of  a  pimple,  pustule,  crack,  or  abrasion  upon  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  genital  organs.  In  the  male  tlie  ghns 
or  the  under  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  in  the  female  the  inner  sm-face 
of  the  labia,  are  the  parts  usually  affected.    The  pimple  enlarges,  and 
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the  base  becomes  red ;  usually  the  summit  softens  down  into  a  thin 
purulent  fluid  ;  the  cuticle  gives  way,  and  a  minute  excavated  sore, 
destitute  of  granulations,  is  formed.  The  sore  now  enlarges,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  attains  the  dimension  of  a  pea  ;  it  is  perfectly  eircular,  and 
deeply  and  smoothly  concave,  being  covered  with  a  smooth  ashy  layer  of 
sloughy  tissue.  The  ulcer  is  limited  by  a  smooth,  round,  narrow,  red 
ring,  barely  or  not  at  all  elevated  above  the  sm'rounding  surface.  As 
the  ulcer  grows,  the  red  edge  becomes  broader  and  elevated,  and  the 
surrounding  tissue  is  indurated ;  minute  raw  or  pale  granulations, 
partly  covered  with  ashy  debris,  spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer 
and  yield  a  little  ichorous,  watery,  or  thin  purulent  discharge.  The 
indui'ation  and  elevation  increase,  and  a  well-marked  indurated  or 
"  Hunterian  "  chancre  is  thus  formed.  Cracks  and  abrasions,  if  left  to 
themselves,  tend  to  the  same  condition.  In  some  cases  the  pimple  never 
becomes  pustular,  but  undergoing  enlai-gement  and  induration,  passes 
into  a  characteristic  red  tubercle. 

After  a  vaiiable  interval,  secondary  symptoms  occur,  indicating  that 
the  virus  has  been  absorbed.  The  earliest  and  most  constant  of  these  is 
bubo.  One  or  more  glands  in  the  groin  become  enlarged,  tender,  and 
very  hard.  At  first  they  are  not  inflamed,  their  surface  is  smooth,  and 
they  readily  move  under  the  finger.  They  may  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion for  months  ;  but  usually  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  super- 
venes. The  gland  enlarges,  and,  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue  being 
implicated,  it  loses  its  distinctness  and  mobility.  If  the  inflammation 
be  acute,  the  integument  becomes  tense  and  red,  and  sooner  or  later 
fluctuation  may  be  telt. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  common  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  is 
ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  soft  palate  and  mouth.  The  ulcei's 
are  usually  superficial,  and  appear  as  mere  abrasions  surrounded  by 
slightly  elevated  rounded  smooth  margins,  about  which  the  epithelium 
has  an  opaque  appearance.  They  occur  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
lips,  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  but  chiefly 
on  the  arches  of  the  soft  palate  and  surfaces  of  the  tonsils.  In  this  last 
situation  they  are  apt  to  become  excavated  and  ragged.  Frequently  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  of  the  laiynx  is  similarly 
affected,  and  the  voice  becomes  grufl'  and  husky. 

This  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  almost  always  associated 
with  one  or  more  of  the  following  forms  of  cutaneous  disease. 

Syphilitic  roseola. — After  slight  constitutional  disorder,  with  head- 
ache, and  frequently  tenderness  of  the  scalp,  the  trunk,  limbs,  and  face 
become  mottled  with  light  mulberry-coloured  blotches,  not  elevated,  and 
disappeai  ing  on  p-'-.;ssure.  The  epidermis  is  unaffected,  and  the  spots 
are  distinct,  av-l  ade  off  into  an  indistinctly  circular  circumference. 
This  rash  is  slow  ••  disappearmg.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  stage  of  the 
leprous  affection.  Its  appearance  is  usually  followed  by  rapid  shedding 
of  the  hair,  leaving  the  scalp  almost  bald. 

;S'.  impetigo. — The  favourite  seat  of  this  eruption  is  the  scalp.  It  is 
preceded  by  pain  and  tenderness,  and  commences  as  distinct  red  circular 
spots,  which  become  slightly  raised  ;  a  muco-purulent  exsudation  next 
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tnkes  place  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  the  spots  are  subsequently  covered 
with  greenish  scales.  If  these  be  removed,  a  little  depressed,  irritable 
sore  is  exposed,  on  which  the  scab  reforms  again  and  again.  Ultimately 
they  heal  and  leave  minute  scars.  The  eruption  often  appears  on  the 
tace  and  other  parts  of  the  body. — S.  ecthyma  and  rupia  are  but  in- 
creased developments  of  this  form  in  debilitated  constitutions. 

S.  lepra  appears  first  as  roseola.  The  injected  derma  subsequently 
becomes  thickened  and  elevated  into  a  round  copper-coloured  "  S.  tuber- 
cle" or,  if  less  elevated,  a  slight  tumid  base,  on  which  the  epidermal 
cells  become  dry  and  silvery,  constituting  S.  lepra  and  psoriasis. 

S.  lichen. — Small,  hai'd,  conical,  copper-coloured  elevations,  formed  of 
the  hyjjertrophied  papilla?  of  the  skin,  appearing  over  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  being  olten  intensely  irritable.  Usually  they  remain  dry 
and  covered  with  scaly  epidermis,  but  in  persons  of  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion they  suppui-ate,  and  may  then  be  described  as 

S.  varioloid  eruption.' — The  lichenous  rash  may  have  existed  for  weeks, 
or  have  preceded  the  pustular  eruption  but  a  short  time.  The  papules 
exhibit  first  a  little  milky  serum  ;  but  in  about  a  week  they  are  con- 
verted into  pointed,  thick-set  but  discrete  pustules,  resting  on  an  in- 
flamed, slightly  raised,  bright  rose  or  copper-coloured  base.  They 
appear  earliest,  and  in  greatest  numbers,  on  the  face ;  later  and  moi'e 
thinly  scattered  on  the  ti-unk.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  may  elapse 
before  the  whole  of  the  pustules  on  the  body  maturate.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  pustule  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  variola ;  but  the 
processes  of  squamation,  desquamation,  and  absorption  of  the  inflamma- 
tory products  around  the  bases  occupy  a  much  longer  time.  Minute 
cicatrices,  stained  for  a  long  time  with  a  dusky  brown  colour,  remain. 
When  the  eruption  is  extensive  and  well-maiked,  the  patient  pi-esents 
the  appearance  of  one  covered  with  small-pox ;  but  on  closer  examina- 
tion, the  small  size  of  the  pustules  offer  a  ready  distinction. 

Such  is  the  relationship  which  careful  observation  leads  me  to  esta- 
blish between  the  principal  syphilitic  skin  diseases. 

But  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  are  not  the  only  stnictures 
affected  by  the  syphilitic  virus.  The  serous  and  fibrous  tissues  may  be 
involved.  The  iris,  retina,  dura  mater,  and  periosteum  are  all,  at  a 
later  period,  liable  to  be  afi'ected.  The  resulting  iritis,  retinitis,  epileptic 
convulsions,  and  periostitis,  are  usually  classed  as  tertiary  symptoms. 
The  periostitis,  if  chronic,  results  in  severe  neuralgic  pains,  and  nodes  ; 
if  acute,  it  ends  in  necrosis.  The  same  poison  induces  similar  morbid 
processes  in  the  viscera.    (See  Diseases  of  the  Liver.) 

If  personal  cleanliness  be  neglected,  and  the  discharges  from  the 
l^rimary  sores  be  allowed  to  excoriate  the  contiguous  parts,  condyloma- 
tous  growths  result.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  your^.  females,  ignorant 
at  first  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  when  informed,  ashamed  to 
apply  for  advice,  to  find  the  vulva,  perineum,  and  margin  of  the  anus 
covered  with  condylomatous  growths,  and  the  labia  and  clitoris  them- 
selves converted  into  large  mis-shapen  pendulous  masses,  exsuding  an 
ofl'ensive  ichorous  fluid.  Warts,  and  probably  elephantiasis,  have  the 
$ame  origin. 
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P.ATHOLOGY. — The  syphilitic  poison,  when  intro(3uced  into  the  blood, 
causes  a  low  sluggish  form  of  adhesiv'e  inflammation,  accompanied  by 
the  effusion  of  solid  unorganized  matter.  Unlike  the  solid  products  of 
common  inflammation,  this  material  seems  little  susceptible  of  absorp- 
tion or  of  conversion  into  fibrous  tissue.  Like  tubercular  matter,  its 
tendency  is  to  break  down  and  produce  unhealthy  ulcei'ation. 

Contagion. — A  person  may  become  infected  with  syphilis  in  three 
ways : — 1.  By  absorption.  2.  By  inoculation  of  the  discharge  from  a 
chancre.  3.  By  inoculation  of  the  blood  of  a  person  in  whom  secondary 
symptoms  are  present.  The  disease  is  commonly  propagated  by  the 
first  mode,  tiie  poison  being  absorbed  during  sexual  intercourse  through 
the  delicate  cuticle  into  the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and 
more  readily  if  the  cuticle  be  abraded. 

With  regard  to  inoculation,  M.Ricord  has  shown  that  if  a  little  secre- 
tion from  a  chancre  be  taken  on  the  point  of  a  lancet  and  introduced 
into  any  part  of  the  skin  of  a  person  free  from  constitutional  syphilis,  a 
similar  infecting  chancre  is  produced  there.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  development.  During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  a  little 
reilness  round  the  puncture  ;  fi-om  the  second  to  the  third  day  a  papular 
elevation  seated  on  an  inflamed  areola  or  base ;  during  the  fourth  day  a 
vesicle  due  to  the  effusion  of  turbid  fluid  beneath  tlie  cuticle  covering 
the  papule ;  throughout  the  fifth  day  the  efl'usiou  increases  and  becomes 
more  or  less  purulent ;  the  centre  of  the  pustule  is  depressed,  and  the 
areola  redder  and  swollen ;  during  the  sixth  day  the  tissue  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  pustule  hardens  and  feels  elastic  like  fibro-cartilage. 
Subsequently  the  swelling,  induration,  and  effusion  increase,  the  cuticle 
gives  way,  a  scab  forms,  and  when  this  is  detached  the  indui-ated 
chancre  above  described  presents  itself.  If,  however,  the  syphilitic 
virus  have  been  previously  absorbed  into,  and  be  actually  present  in  the 
blood  of  an  individual,  inoculation  of  matter  from  an  infecting  sore  on 
his  own  person,  or  on  that  of  another,  produces  no  effect.  This  non- 
production  of  a  chancre  around  the  point  of  inoculation  is  accepted  as 
proof  that  the  syphilitic  poison  already  pervades  the  constitution.  It 
would  appear  that  the  constitution  is  inCected  on  or  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  of  the  development  of  a  primary  chancre,  that  is,  at  the  time, 
when  the  specific  induration  appears,  if,  then,  the  individual  be  inocu- 
lated before  the  fifth  day  with  syphilitic  matter  from  his  own  developing 
chancre,  or  from  any  other  source,  an  infecting  chancre  will  be  pro- 
duced around  the  point. 

As  to  the  third  mode  of  propagation,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  sliown 
that  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  a  person  afl'ected  with  secondary 
syphilis  will  produce  an  infecting  chancre.  The  disease  has  been  trans- 
mitted in  this  manner  by  vaccination,  the  blood  of  a  child  suffering 
from  secondary  syphilis  having  mingled  with  the  vaccine  matter 
derived  from  it,  imperfectly  developed  vaccine  vesicles  have  resulted, 
and  passed  info  the  condition  of  indurated  chancres — a  result  the 
more  remarkable  since  the  infecting  child  itself  never  had  the  primary 
disease. 
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Hereditary  transmission  of  Syphilis. — Just  as  the  fcetus  :n  utero 
parti cipjites  iu  small-pox  allecting  the  mother,  so  may  it  be  with 
S3'-phiiis.  Hundreds  o?  sickly  infants  attest  this  painful  tiict.  Several 
good  observers  consider  it  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that  the  infection 
of  the  infant  may  take  place  independently  of  the  existence  of  a  chancre 
or  syphilitic  bubo  in  the  mother  during  gestation. 

Origin. — Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  syphilis,  had  its  origin 
in  some  very  remote  age,  and  that  it  has  been  ti-ansmitted  by  succes- 
sive contact  with  infected  persons  to  the  present  generation.  When 
it  has  been  proved  that  certain  conditions,  or  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, happened  in  remote  ages,  which  are  never  repeated  now,  we 
may  aceept  this  hypothesis.  At  present  it  is  more  philosophical,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  origin  of  other  con- 
tagious diseases,  to  assume  that  the  virus  is  every  day  generated  anew. 

Diagnosis. — The  primary  sore  may  be  known  by  the  ashy  excavation 
or  pale  warty  granulations  of  the  surface,  and  by  the  elevated,  rounded, 
circumscribed  induration  which  borders  and  surrounds  it. 

Treatment. — 1.  Local.  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  the 
primary  sore  admits  of  arrest  and  cure  by  tiie  application  of  niti-ate 
of  silver,  gtrong  nitric  acid,  or  caustic  potash.  When  the  slough  has 
separated,  the  ulcer  may  be  dressed  with  black  wash  or  calomel  oint- 
ment. If  the  disease  come  under  notice  after  induration,  local  treat- 
ment will  be  of  no  service.  The  sore  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
irritation,  and  constitutional  treatment  must  be  adopted. 

II.  Constitutional. — This  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in 
the  form  of  calomel  or  pikila  hydrargyri  in  small  and  repeated  doses, 
combined,  if  bubo  be  present,  with  the  infriction  of  mercurial  ointment 
into  the  groins  until  the  gums  become  red,  slightly  swollen,  and  tender. 
No  disease  has  a  remedy  more  efficacious  than  syphilis  has  in  mei'cury, 
and  if  the  patient  be  carefuUy  watched  even  stomatitis  need  not  result 
from  its  use.  Under  its  influence,  the  hai'd  effused  products  melt 
away,  the  bubo  disappears,  tlie  ulcer  assumes  a  healtiiy  aspect  and  heals. 
When  the  constitutional  eflects  of  mercuiy  have  been  thus  induced, 
they  should  be  kept  up  for  a  time  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  little  mer- 
curial ointment. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  affect  the  system  speedily,  gr.  xv  to  gr.  xxx 
of  calomel  should  be  sublimed  and  retained  in  contact  with  the  person 
by  means  of  a  blanket. 

If  the  primary  disease  liave  been  ti-eated  by  mercury,  secondaiy  and 
tertiary  symptoms,  such  as  the  cutaneous  and  periosteal  affections  and 
ulceration  of  the  larynx,  very  readily  yield  to  iodide  of  iDotassium,  given 
in  doses  of  from  gr.  iii  to  gr.  x  thrice  a  day.  If  mercury  have  not 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  primary  disease,  it  must  be  given  in 
combination  with  iodine.  Gr.  i  to  gr.  iii  hydrargyri  iodidi  viridis,  or 
gr.  1  to  gr.  hydrargyri  iodidi  rubri  may  be  given  iu  the  fonn  of 
pills  thrice  a  day;  or  the  latter  may  be  combined  with  an  excess  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  solution  of  which  it  is  soluble,  and  thus  given 
in  the  form  of  mixture. 
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Two  other  forais  of  syphilis  remain  to  be  described,  viz.  Infantile 
Sypliilis  and  Local  Syphilis. 

Infantile  Syphilis. — The  child  may  be  born  apparently  healthy. 
The  first  symptom  which  usually  appears  is  inflammation  of  the  nasal 
passages,  resulting  in  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  causing  obstructed 
nasal  breathing.  This  is  popularly  known  as  the  snuffles,  and  the 
child  is  supposed  to  have  a  cold.  Jt  now  becomes  palliil  and  fretful, 
and  rapidly  emaciates.  After  about  a  fortnight  an  eruption  of  copper- 
coloured  blotches  appears  around  the  anus,  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
buttocks,  and  on  the  lower  extremities.  After  a  time  it  appears  on 
other  parts,  particularly  about  the  folds  of  the  neck  and  joints.  The 
eruption  consists  of  circular  spots  slightly  raised  and  subsequently 
covered  with  thin  di-yish  cuticle  (S.  lepra),  and  on  the  folds  of  the 
gi'oin,  and  about  the  perineum  it  is  apt  to  become  moist  and  excoriated, 
in  which  condition  condylomata  are  liable  to  form.  As  the  disease 
progresses,  the  intervening  skin  usually  becomes  copper-coloured,  super- 
ficial ulcers  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  the  infant  presents  an 
extremely  cachectic  and  emaciated  appearance,  and,  if  the  specific 
remedy  be  not  applied,  soon  dies  of  astlienia. 

Treatment. — Gr,  i  to  gr.  ii  hydrargyri  cum  creta  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  continued  until  the  snuffles  and  rash  have  disappeared,  and  for  two 
or  three  weeks  afterwards. 

Local  Syphilis. — Mr.  Henry  Lee  recognises  four  forms  of  primary 
syphilis :  viz.  1st,  The  indurated  chancre.  2nd,  The  suppurating  sore. 
3rd,  Ulcerative  syphilitic  inflammation.  4th,  Destructive  syphilitic 
inflammation. 

The  first  form  is  that  which  has  been  already  described  as  producing 
constitutional  syphilis.  The  other  three  forms  of  the  disease  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Lee,  purely  local,  and,  as  such,  never  give  rise  to 
secondary  symptoms,  or  require  specific  constitutional  treatment.  The 
secretion  of  each  of  these  three  forms  may  be  artificially  inoculated. 
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Symptoms. — Involuntary  seminal  discharges,  occun-ing  either  during 
sleep,  or  in  the  day-time,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  on  the  slightest  friction 
or  irritation  of  the  genital  organs.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
out  of  proportion  to  the  loss  of  fluid  sustained,  and  are  due  in  part  to 
the  intimate  relation  suijsisting  between  the  sexual  function  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  those  of  Mimosis  Inquieta  (p.  264),  and  Hypochon- 
driasis (p.  418).  The  patient  is  restless,  listless,  timid,  and  desponding. 
He  is  subject  to  flushings  of  the  face,  headache,  giddiness,  noises  in  the 
ears,  disordered  vision,  dilated  pupil,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral 
congestion,  to  palpitation  and  shortness  of  bieath.  He  is  easily  startled 
by  noises  and  readily  irritated,  and  has  various  nervous  fieelings,  as  of 
cold  water  trickling  down  the  back,  or  of  ants  crawling  over  the  skin  ;  or 
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weakness  and  numbness  of  tlie  hands.  His  memory  fails,  and  his  intellect 
grows  weak  ;  he  hesitates,  and  often  stammers  in  his  speech.  In  the  most 
severe  cases,  the  patient's  mind  is  still  more  seriously  atfected.  His  spirits 
are  depressed  ;  he  is  addicted  to  silence  and  solitude ;  is  timid  and  morose ; 
believes  himself  to  be  the  object  of  plots  and  persecutions  ;  grows  weary 
of  life,  and  is  tempted  to  commit  suicide  ;  and,  at  length,  becomes  the 
confirmed  victim  of  monomania  or  dementia.  Among  the  occasional 
symptoms  and  consequences  of  this  affection  are  impotence,  rigid  con- 
traction of  the  limbs,  paralysis  agitans,  epilepsy,  strabismus,  amaurosis, 
bulimia,  and  nervous  asthma. 

Causes. — Sexual  excesses;  masturbation,  pruritus  scroti,  ascarides, 
haemorrhoids,  fissures  of  the  anus,  and  stricture  of  the  rectum ;  blisters, 
and  cantharides  taken  internally ;  sleeping  on  the  face. 

Diagnosis. — The  fluid  is  identified  as  coming  from  the  vesiculaa 
seminales  by  the  physical  and  microscopic  characters  of  the  semen  (see 
Fig.  28,  p.  135).  In  one  case  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  patient 
mistook  an  abundant  pale  sediment  of  urate  of  ammonia  (Fig.  17,  p.  129j, 
completely  dissolved  by  heat,  for  semen.  (G.)  The  urine  alleged  to  con- 
tain semen  should  always  be  submitted  to  examination. 

Prognosis. — Favourable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  discharge  is 
nocturnal,  and  always  pieceded  and  accompanied  by  the  usual  sexual 
phenomena.  Less  favourable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dischai'ge  is 
diurnal,  and  produced  by  slight  causes  affecting  the  state  of  the  genitiil 
organs.  Most  favourable  when  traceable  to  mechanical  causes  in  the 
rectum,  urethra,  or  scrotum. 

Treatment. — The  patient  often  requires  comfort  more  than  medi- 
cine. As  a  general  rule,  cases  in  which  the  emissions  are  nocturnal,  and 
accompanied  by  the  usual  sexual  phenomena,  admit  of  cure  by  abstinence 
from  any  bad  habits  which  may  have  caused  them. 

The  treatment  by  medicine  will  consist  in  all  cases  of  aperients  re- 
gularly administered,  to  secure  an  open  state  of  the  bowels  (aloetic 
aperients  and  hypercatharsis  are  contra-indicated),  and  such  further 
remedies  as  are  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  the  system.  If  nervous 
symptoms  predominate,  the  treatment  prescribed  under  Mimosis  In- 
quieta;  if  the  patient  be  pale  and  anaemic,  the  treatment  proper  to 
Anaemia.  If  ascarides  be  pi  esent,  the  remedies  for  the  removal  of  the 
same.  Files  require  the  treatment  l  ecommeuded  at  p.  519.  If  cutaneous 
eruptions  near  the  parts  of  generation  be  the  cause  of  irritation,  these 
will  require  the  treatment  proper  to  the  particular-  skin  disease.  Prostatic 
disease,  stricture  of  the  rectum  or  urethra,  and  fissui-es  and  painful 
tumours  on  the  anus,  require  the  interference  of  the  surgeon.  The 
careful  avoidance  by  patients  suffering  from  this  disease  of  advertising 
quacks  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

1.  Conjunctivitis. 

2.  Sclerotitis. 

3.  corneitis. 

4.  Iritis. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Choroid. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Retina. 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Choroid  and  Retina. 

8.  Diseases  of  the  Lens. 

9.  Staphyloma  Postictjm. 

10.  Glaucoma. 

11.  Other  Diseases  and  Defects  of  the  Eye. 

INFLAMMOTION  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Species. — 1.  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia.  2.  Purulent  Ophthalmia  of 
Infants.  3.  Purulent  Ophtlialmia  of  Adults.  4.  Gonorrhoea!  Oph- 
thalmia.   5.  Strumous  Ophthalmia. 

1.  CATARRHAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

Symptoms. — Redness  and  itching  of  the  conjunctiva,  lachrymation, 
slight  intolerance  of  light,  and  stiffness  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  followed 
by  pricking  pain,  the  sensation  of  a  grain  of  sand  beneath  the  eyelid, 
and  adhesion  of  the  eyelashes,  on  first  waking  in  the  morning.  The 
inflammation  begins  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  and  gradually  extends 
towards  the  cornea.  In  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  the  whole  eye  is 
covered  with  a  vascular  network,  the  secretion  becomes  puriform  or 
muco-purulent,  and  patches  of  extravasated  blood  are  effused  beneath 
the  conjunctiva.  If  the  disease  extend  to  the  conjunctiva  covering  the 
cornea,  vi.-ion  is  obscured.  There  is  no  constitutional  disturbance,  beyond 
the  slight  feverishness  attendant  upon  the  catarrh. 

Causes. — Catarrh  ;  a  draught  of  cold  air  directed  on  the  eye ;  foreign 
bodies  in  the  eye;  over-exertion  of  the  sight;  the  glare  of  a  strong 
light ;  all  the  causes  of  inflammation  in  other  mucous  membranes. 
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Diagnosis. — From  purulent  ophthalmia,  except  in  severe  cases,  by- 
its  milder  character,  and  by  not  being  contagious.  From  inflammution 
of  the  sclerotic,  by  the  brighter  colour,  larger  size,  and  more  tortuous 
course  of  the  vessels,  which  are  obviously  superficial,  and  shift  their 
place  with  the  motions  of  the  eyelids ;  by  the  abundant  secretion  ;  by 
the  absence  of  acute  pain  in  and  around  the  orbit ;  and  by  the  sliorht 
intolerance  of  light,  existing  cliiefly  at  the  onset  of  the  attacic. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  The  disease  readily  yields  to  treatment, 
and,  when  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  does  not  threaten  the  loss  of 
\'ision.  In  chronic  cases,  or  after  repeated  attacks,  the  lids  may  become 
thiciiened,  and  that  part  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  cornea  may 
be  rendered  opaque,  so  as  to  impair  the  sight. 

Treatment. — That  proper  to  catarrh.  Dover's  powder  may  be 
given  at  night,  with  a  saline  aperient  in  the  morning ;  or  small  doses  of 
tartar-emetic,  in  combination  with  a  saline  aperient,  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

The  local  tre;itment  will  consist,  in  severe  cases,  in  the  application  of 
a  blister,  or  a  few  leeches  to  the  temple,  with  fomentations  of  warm 
water  or  wai'm  decoction  of  poppies.  When  the  inflammation  has  in 
some  degree  subsided,  and  in  mild  cases  from  the  first,  collyria  (Fom. 
39)  will  be  needed.  A  large  drop  or  two  (Form.  39)  being  placed  be- 
tween the  lids  at  the  outer  angle  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Adhesion  of  the 
eyelids  must  be  prevented  by  introducing  spermaceti  or  zinc  ointment 
between  them  at  bedtime. 


2.  PURULENT  OPHTHALMIA  OF  CHILDREN. 

Symptoms. — Inflammation  in  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  lids, 
commencino;  generally  on  the  third  day  after  birth,  and  extending  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  eye,  accompanied  by  intolerance  of  light,  swelling 
and  firm  adhesion  of  the  lids,  and  a  copious  discharge  of  purulent  matter, 
which  issues  in  large  quantities  on  their  separation.  The  membrane  is 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  discharge  is  generally  yellow,  but  some- 
times greenish,  or  tinged  with  blood ;  or  ichorous.  The  disease  may 
continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  without  involving  the  transparent  parts 
of  the  eye;  but  if  it  be  not  properly  treated,  ulceration  occurs  at  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea,  which  first  becomes  hazy,  then  opaque,  and 
finally  sloughy  and  infiltrated  with  pus.  Sooner  or  later  it  gives  way, 
and  the  iris  protrudes.  If  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea  stop  short  of 
ulceration  it  becomes  opaque  and  usually  adlierent  to  the  iris. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  dis- 
ordered bowels,— results  of  the  prolonged  local  irritation. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  no  other  disease  of  the  eyes  occm-rmg  at  this 
early  period  with  which  it  can  be  confounded. 
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Prognosis. — Favourable,  so  long  as  the  cornea  retains  its  trans- 
parency. 

Causes. — The  application  of  leucorrhoeal  or  gonorrhoeal  discharges 
to  the  eye,  during  parturition  ;  contagion. 

Treatment. — Few  diseases  require  moi-e  assiduous  attention,  and 
few  so  rapidly  yield  to  treatment ;  neglect  for  a  single  day  may  result 
in  permanent  loss  of  vision.  Six  times  a  day  the  lids  must  be  carefully 
separated,  and  the  surface  of  the  conjunctivas  freely  washed  with  warm 
water  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (gr.  ii  to  gr.  iv  to  5]),  or  of  alum  (gr.  viii  to  gr.  x  to  ^j) 
dropped  into  the  eye  just  within  the  outer  canthus.  The  lids  should 
then  be  smeared  with  a  little  olive  oil ;  and  lint  wetted  with  water 
should  be  kept  constantly  applied  to  them.  In  chronic  cases,  when  the 
lids  present  a  granular  ajjpearance,  they  may  be  touched  with  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  coppei'. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  free  by  gentle  aperients  of  castor-oil,  mag- 
nesia, or  manna. 

PROPHyLAXis. — The  greatest  care  shoiild  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
application  of  the  matter  to  the  eyes  of  other  persons. 


3.  PURULENT  OPHTHALMIA  OF  ADULTS. 
Synonym. — ^Egyptian  ophthalmia. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  genei-ally  attacks  both  eyes,  and  sets  in 
with  a  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  beneath  the  eyelids,  speedily  followed 
by  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  elfusion  of  serum  beneath  it,  and  a  thick 
puriform  discharge  from  the  surface.  Tlie  conjunctiva  is  of  a  bright- 
red  colour,  the  lids  and  anterior  surface  of  the  eye  are  swollen  and 
granular,  and  the  cornea  is  sunk,  as  it  were,  into  a  deep  pit  formed  by 
the  projection  of  the  conjunctiva.  There  is,  here  and  there,  extravasated 
blood.  So  long  as  the  conjunctiva  alone  suffers,  the  pain  is  inconsider- 
able ;  but  when  the  deeper-seated  textures  are  involved,  the  pain  is 
extremely  severe.  In  the  globe  itself,  it  is  a  sensation  of  painful  tension, 
and  around  the  orbit,  a  pain  like  that  of  hemicrania.  It  is  intermittent,  or 
aggravated  at  intervals,  and  attains  its  greatest  intensity  at  night. 
There  is  but  little  intolerance  of  light  in  any  form  of  the  disease. 
Piupture  of  the  cornea  sometimes  takes  place  with  permanent  or  tem- 
porary relief  to  the  pain.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  slight ;  the 
sleep  is  disturbed  by  paroxysms  of  pain. 

Terminations.  —  In  resolution;  chronic  inflammation;  granular 
conjunctiva ;  opacity ;  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  cornea ;  staphy- 
loma ;  prolapsis  of  the  iris.    The  disease  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

Causes. — Contagion.    The  common  causes  of  inflammation.  , 
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Diagnosis. — From  catarrhal  ophthalmia  by  its  greater  severity,  and 
the  greater  tendency  to  attack  tlie  deeper-seated  parts.  From  diseases 
affecting  the  deeper-seated  tissues  alone,  by  the  presence  of  severe  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva. 

Prognosis. —  Unfavourable,  when  very  severe,  or  neglected  at  its 
outset.  From  its  tendency  to  attack  the  deeper-seated  structures  of  the 
eye,  loss  of  vision,  or  at  least  injury  to  the  sight,  may  be  anticipated. 

TiiEATMENT. — Leeches  round  the  orbit ;  free  scarification,  followed 
by  strong  astringents  (Foi'm.  182).  In  chronic  cases,  the  vinum  opii 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  Previous  to  the  application  the  surface 
of  the  eye  should  be  caiefully  cleansed  by  a  syringe.  Aperients  should 
be  administered  at  the  outset ;  the  patient  should  be  put  on  a  spare  diet, 
and  enjoined  to  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When  the  deeper- 
seated  textures  of  the  eye  are  implicated,  the  remedies  appropriate  to 
the  inflammations  of  those  textures  should  be  employed ;  such  as  the 
belladonna  ointment  in  threatened  adhesion  of  the  iris ;  punctm'ing  the 
cornea  to  prevent  rupture  of  the  membrane ;  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  or  to  the  protruding  u'is. 

Prophylaxis. — Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  the  matter  to  the  eyes  of  healthy  persons. 


4.  GONORRHCEAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.  —  Those  of  purulent  ophthalmia  of 
adults ;  but  it  is  more  severe  and  much  more  rapid  :  a  few  hours  may 
suffice  for  its  complete  development.  In  order  to  arrest  it,  we  may  pass 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  rapidly  over  the  inflamed  conjunctiva. 

Cause, — Inoculation  of  the  eye  with  gonorrhoea!  matter. 


5.  STRUMOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 
Synonyms. — Scrofulous,  pustular,  and  phlyctenular  ophthalmia. 

Symptoms. — ^This  disease  attacks  children  fi-om  the  period  of  wean- 
ing, to  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  sometimes  up  to  puberty.  There 
is  slight  and  partial  redness  of  one,  or  of  botii  eyes,  sometimes  confined 
to  the  eyelids,  and  caused  by  groups  of  enlarged  vessels  running  from 
the  circumference  of  the  eye  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  where  they  ter- 
minate in  small  pustules,  which  break  and  form  minute  ulcers.  Some- 
times the  injection  extends  to  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  cornea,  and 
pustules  form  on  its  sui-face.  There  is  great  intolerance  of  light,  the 
eyebrows  are  contracted,  and  the  nostrils  and  upper  lip  drawn  upwards. 
Whenever  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light,  there  is  a  profuse  discharge  of 
scaldmg  tears,  which,  flowing  over  the  skin,  irritate  and  inflame  it. 


SCLEEOTITIS. 
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The  symptoms  remit  townrds  evening.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
are  those  of  scrofula,  such  as  glandular  enlargements,  eruptions  on  the 
head  and  face,  sore  ears,  general  debility,  tumid  belly,  disordered  bowels, 
ofiensive  breath. 

Causes, — Predisposing .  The  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  call  it  into  action. — Exciting.  The  common 
causes  of  inflammation ;  catarrhal  ophthalmia  ;  the  exanthemata. 

Diagnosis. — From  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  by  the  more  partial  injec- 
tion of  the  vessels,  the  greater  intolerance  of  light,  the  formation  of  dis- 
tinct pustules,  and  the  presence  of  other  symptoms  of  scrofula.  From 
purulent  ophthalmia,  by  the  watery  discharge — lachrymation. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  when  the  scrofulous  taint  is  slight. —  Un- 
favourable, when  it  is  strongly  marked. 

Terminations. — In  resolution ;  in  the  'formation  of  a  "  vascular 
speck,"  or  of  pannus ;  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  followed  in  some 
cases  by  protrusion  of  the  ii'is,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  cornea ;  in  infil- 
tration of  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — I.  General.  That  recommended  for  scrofula  (p.  345). 
Quinine  is  a  most  valuable  tonic  in  this  disease.  II.  Local.  Warm  fo- 
mentations to  the  eye  ;  the  instillation  of  vinum  opii  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  or  the  use  of  astringent  coUyria,  with  the  red  precipitate  oi-  citrine 
ointment,  placed  between  the  lids  at  bed-time ;  and  by  the  counter- 
irritation  of  blisters  behind  the  ears,  an  issue  in  the  aim,  or  a  ring  or 
thread  passed  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Ulcers  on  the  cornea  should 
be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 


SCLEROTITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SCLEROTIC. 
Synonym. — Rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  sclerotic,  but  more  frequently 
coexists  with  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  {patarrho-rheumatic  oph- 
thalmia'), or  of  the  iris. 

Symptoms. — A  deep-seated  and  dusky  redness  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
especially  round  the  coinea,  where  tlie  radiating  straiglit  vessels  of  the 
sclerotic  are  seen  abruptly  terminating  a  short  distance  from  its  margin. 
There  is  an  abundant  flow  of  tears,  extreme  intolerance  of  light,  and  a 
sensation  of  fulness  and  tension,  with  daiting  pain  in  the  globe,  extend- 
ing round  the  orbit,  in  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
increasing  towards  evening,  attaining  its  greatest  intensity  at  midnight, 
and  subsiding  towards  morning.  There  is  generally  some  degree  of 
haziness  of  tlie  cornea,  and  vision  is  more  or  less  impaired. 

Termination. — In  recovery,  or  in  chronic  disease.  If  the  disense 
extend  to  the  cornea  or  iris,  the  results  of  inflammation  of  tliose  parts. 
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Causes.  —  Predisjwsing.  Middle  age ;  the  male  sex ;  a  previous 
attack;  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis. — Exciting.  The  common 
causes  of  inflammation.    The  disease  is  simply  local  rheumatism. 

Diagnosis. — From  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  the  deep- 
seated  redness,  radiated  arrangement,  and  hair-like  firmness  of  the  vessels ; 
by  the  secretion  of  tears  in  the  place  of  mucus  ;  by  the  deep-scated  pain 
of  the  orbit,  extending  to  the  surrounding  parts;  by  the  intolerance  of 
light ;  in  some  cases,  by  its  complication  with  iritis. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  if  the  disease  be  promptly  treated.  It  is 
very  liable  to  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  to  return. 

Treatment. — An  alterative  purgative  followed  by  a  fuU  dose  of  the 
sodae  et  potassas  tartras  combined  with  TTlxv  vini  colchici.  Quinine  with 
the  vegetable  acids.    Gr.  x  pulvis  ipecacuanhas  compositi. 

A  solution  of  extract  of  opium  to  be  occasionally  dropped  into  the  eye, 
which  should  be  protected  by  a  shade,  or  the  patient  should  remain  in  a 
darkened  room.  Warm  opium  fomentation.  Unguentum  belladonnae 
should  be  rubbed  into  the  forehead,  and  smeared  over  the  eyelid  and 
brow.  Chloroform  and  opium  liniment  may  be  used  with  the  same  view. 
If  the  inflammation  be  very  acute,  leeches  to  the  temple  or  behind 
the  ears.    In  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  disease,  arsenic  (Form.  326). 

The  symptoms,  terminations,  and  treatment  of  the  disease  ai-e  tliose  of 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  combined  with  those  proper 
to  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic. 


CORNEITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  a  slight  haze  on  the  cornea, 
which  gradually  increases  till  it  amounts  to  opacity.  Numerous  minute 
nlcers  now  form  on  the  surface,  and  the  vessels  of  the  conjimctiva  and 
sclerotic  become  injected;  those  of  the  conjunctiva  ramifying  over  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  and  those  of  the  sclerotic  being  arranged  in  the 
characteristic  radiated  form  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  Deposi- 
tions of  lymph  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea  are  also  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  and  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour  being  augmented, 
increases  the  convexity  of  the  membrane.  During  the  progress  of  the 
disease  pus  may  form  within  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  appearing  as  a 
yellowish-white  spot.  In  such  a  case  the  posterior  lamina  may  give  way, 
when  the  pus  is  discharged  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  sinl;s  down  to 
the  lower  part,  forming  a  yellow  crescent  (hypopyon) ;  or  the  fibres  of 
the  anterior  elastic  lamina  may  be  destroyed  and  a  minute  ulcer  result. 
Such  ulcei-s  readily  heal ;  but  the  cicatrix  always  remains  opaque.  There 
is  generally  considerable  lachrymation  and  intolerance  of  light.  The 
pain  is  usually  slight,  except  occasionally  in  tlie  first  stage,  when  there 
is  a  sense  of  tension  in  the  eye,  with  darting  pains  in  the  forehead. 


IDIOPATHIC  IBITIS. 
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Diagnosis. — From  other  chronic  affections  of  the  eye,  by  a  plexus  of 
very  fine  vessels  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  at  the  edge  of  the 
cornea.    Sometimes  these  vessels  form  an  almost  complete  circle. 

Prognosis. —  Unfavourable,  when  the  general  health  is  impaired. 

Treatment. — That  recommended  under  Sclerotitis.  Quinine  is 
particularly  useful  in  this,  as  in  strumous  ophthalmia.  Should  inflam- 
mation of  the  surrounding  textures,  and  of  the  iris,  take  place,  the 
treatment  proper  to  iritis  will  become  necessary. 


IRITIS— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  IRIS. 
Species. — ^Idiopathic.  Specific. 

idiopathic  iritis. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  by  the  formation  of  a  red  zone  of 
small,  straight,  parallel  vessels,  arranged  as  radii  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea,  and  terminating  abruptly  near  its  edge,  the  red- 
ness after  a  time  extending  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  iris  loses  its  bril- 
liancy, becomes  muddy,  and  of  a  tint  formed  by  blending  a  red  with 
its  original  hue  ;  its  texture  is  at  the  same  time  impaired  or  destroyed, 
and  lymph  is  largely  effused  into  its  substance  from  its  edge,  or  its 
anterior  or  posterior  surface,  or  in  all  these  situations.  Sometimes 
the  quantity  effused  is  so  large  as  to  fill  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  The 
movements  of  the  iris  are  at  first  impeded,  and  then  suspended  ;  the 
pupil  contracts,  and  becomes  irregular  in  shape,  from  effusion  into  its 
substance  and  adhesion  to  surrounding  parts.  There  is  dimness,  and 
at  length  complete  loss,  of  vision  ;  and  generally  severe  pain  in  and 
round  the  orbit,  darting  to  the  cheek  and  temple,  and  worse  at  night. 

Diagnosis. — By  the  change  of  colour  of  the  iris,  the  irregular  pupil, 
and  the  effusion  of  lymph  behind  the  cornea. 

Prognosis. —  Unfavourable,  when  the  treatment  has  been  delayed. 
A  contracted  pupil,  gi-eat  vascularity,  acute  and  deep-seated  pain,  dim- 
ness of  vision,  or  insensibility  to  light. — Favourable,  in  mild  cases,  and 
in  acute  cases,  promptly  treated. 

Causes. — Mechanical  injuries,  surgical  operations,  over-exertion  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  common  causes  of  inflammation. 

Treatment. — Indications.  I.  To  subdue  inflammation.  IJ.  To 
prevent  the  effusion,  and  promote  the  absorption  of  lymph.  III.  To 
dilate  the  pupil  and  prevent  the  formation  of  adiiesioiis. 

I.  Leeches  to  the  temple,  brisk  aperients,  a  strict  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  tlie  exclusion  of  light,  and  perfect  i  est. 

II.  To  fulfil  this  indication,  calomel  and  opium  must  be  given  from 
the  outset,  in  doses  of  gr.  I  to  gr.  i,  with  from  a  quarter  to  htilf  a 
grain  of  opium,  every  three,  four,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  severity 
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of  the  symptoms;  combined,  in  very  severe  cases,  with  mercurial 
inunction.  The  calomel  and  opium  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  tartar-emetic  in  the  dose  of  from  a  sixth  to  a  quaiter  of  a  gi  ain. 

III.  This  indication  is  fulfilled  by  occasionally  dropping  a  little 
liquor  atropise  into  the  eye. 

SPECIFIC  IRITIS. 

Varieties. — Syphilitic;  Eheumatic;  Arthritic;  Strumous. 

Syphilitic  Iritis. — The  sijmptoms  resemble  those  of  idiopathic 
iritis,  but  generally  come  on  slowly  and  insidiously.  When  fully  estab- 
lished, the  disease  may  prove  highly  destructive.  The  cawse,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  the  syphilitic  virus.  The  disease  may  occur  alone  ; 
or  in  combination  with  other  secondary  symptoms  ;  and  it  may  make 
its  appearance  during  the  existence  of  the  primary  disorder.  The 
diagnosis  turns  on  the  position  in  which  the  lympli  is  effused,  and  on 
its  appearance.  It  is  thrown  out  on  the  margin  of  the  iris  in  the  form 
of  globules  or  distinct  masses,  of  a  reddish,  brownish,  or  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  sometimes  described  as  tubercles.  At  the  same  time  the 
pupil  is  displaced  upwards  and  inwards,  the  sclerotic  zone  is  of  a  cinna- 
mon colour,  and  small  brown  spots  form  on  the  cornea.  The  treatment 
consists  in  inducing  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  by  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium,  and  the  infriction  of 
mercurial  ointment  into  the  armpits  or  groins.  Atropia  must  be  used 
to  dilate  the  pupil. 

Rheumatic  Iritis. — The  symptoms  are  usually  associated  with  those 
of  sclerotitis  (see  p.  589).  The  sclerotic,  however,  has  a  peculiar 
purplisli  hue,  and  the  radiating  vessels  stop  within  one  or  two  lines 
of  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  leaving  a  bluisii-white  ring  around  it, — 
appearances  which  are  characteristic  of  tiiis  affection.  Blood-vessels 
become  visible  in  the  iris.  Deposition  of  fibrin  is  rare ;  and  when  it 
does  occur  is  small  in  quantity,  and  effused  round  the  pupillary  margin. 

Cause. — Exposure  of  the  eye  to  a  draught  of  cold  air. 

Treatment. — That  of  sclerotitis  (see  page  589),  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  by  the  use  of 
liquor  atropias.    Mercury  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  this  form  of  disease. 

Arthritic  Iritis. — The  disease  occurs  in  persons  subject  to  gout, 
or  of  gouty  constitution,  when  weakened  by  abstinence,  or  other  occa- 
sional cause  of  debility.  The  symptoms  lesemble  those  of  rheumatic 
iritis.  The  disease  is  very  apt  to  recur.  The  general  treatment  of  the 
acute  disease  is  that  of  rheumatic  iritis  and  gout. 

Strumous  Iritis. — This  form  is  generally  the  result  of  an  extension 
of  strumous  ophthalmia  to  the  deeper-seated  structures,  and  is  chionic 
and  obstinate.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  that  of  scrofula  ;  the 
local  treatment  being  determined  by  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  in- 
flammation. Solution  of  atropia  must  be  used  as  in  the  other  forms  of 
iritis. 
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USE  OF  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

la  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye, 
the  ophthalmoscope  is  indispensable,  and  a  few  words  on  its  manage- 
ment will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

If  we  wish  to  explore  tiie  whole  fundus  of  the  eye,  the  pupil  must 
be  well  dilated  by  instilling  a  lew  drops  of  solution  of  atropine.  But 
as  the  pupil  does  not  regain  its  contractility  for  some  time,  we  must 
use  the  solution  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  we  may  even  dispense  with 
it  when  a  glance  at  the  optic  nerve  and  the  parts  immediately  surround- 
ing it  is  ail  that  is  wanted.  Let  the  patient  be  seated  in  a  dark  room, 
and  place  an  argand  gas-light,  or  moderator  lamp,  just  behind  his 
shoulder  and  close  to  the  side  of  his  head,  so  that  the  light  is  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  and  so  far  behind  it  that  the  face  is  in  the  shade.  Stand 
or  sit  opposite  the  patient,  apply  the  ophthalmoscope  to  your  own  eye, 
at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  fi  om  the  eye  of  the  patient,  and,  looking 
attentively  through  the  sighthole,  direct  the  rays  reflected  from  its 
'mirrored  surface  so  as  to  fall  on  the  patient's  eye.  Next  interpose  the 
lens  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  palient's  eye,  and 
then  by  a  slight  backward  and  forward  movement  of  your  own  head 
and  the  speculum  together,  catch  the  proper  focal  distance,  and  the 
image  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  will  appear  as  a  reddish  glow.  On 
careful  examination,  the  following  parts  maybe  distinctly  made  out: — 

Normal  Appearance  of  the  Fujsidus  of  the  Eye. — Figs.  79 
and  80. — The  entrance 
of  the  optic  nei~ve  (optic 
disc,  optic  papilla)  is 
seen  as  a  white  or  rosy- 
tinted  circular  spot  li- 
mited by  a  sharp,  well- 
de'ined,  circular  line, 
formed  internally  of  the 
margin  of  the  choroid, 
externally  of  the  margin 
of  the  sclerotic.  The 
margin  is  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  con- 
cavity of  the  fundus, 
while  its  central  parts 
are  slightly  depressed 
below  it.  A  little  to 
the  inside  of  the  optic 
entrance  the  yellow  spot 
may  be  seen  :  it  is  the 
darkest  part  of  the 
fundus,  forming  a  dusky  oval  or  roundish  patch,  as  large  as,  or  smaller 

*  Fig.  79  represents  the  retina  spread  open  ;  tlie  parts  are  of  natural  size  ;  tlie 
yellow  spot,  and  a  little  below  and  to  the  inner  side,  the  optic  nerve  entrance 
and  the  retinal  vessels  are  seen. 

2  Q 
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than,  the  optic  entrance.  In  the  centre  may  be  distinguished  a  small 
brio-ht  dot,  the  fovea  centralis.  The  optic  entrance  and  yellow  spot 
are°surrounded  by  an  orange-red  field,  varying  in  intensity  of  colour 
according  to  the  complexion,  and  pervaded  by  the  retinal  vessels.  The 
retinal  artery  and  vein,  in  obtaining  entrance  into  the  eye,  perforate 
the  optic  entrance,  where  each  consists  of  from  one  to  three  ti'unks ;  the 
artery  is  distinguished  from  the  vein  by  its  smaller  -  size,  its  scarlet 

colour,  and  its  dichoto- 
Fig.  80.*  moiis  ramifications.  The 

veins  are  more  tortu- 
ous, and  receive  branches 
at  considerable  angles. 
Leaving  the  optic  en- 
trance, these  vessels  are 
seen  to  ramify  freely 
over  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  diverging  above 
and  below  the  yellow 
spot  so  as  to  avoid  it, 
and  spreading  theii'  fine 
terminal  branches  to- 
wards the  anterior  edge 
of  the  retina. 

The  diftercnt  parts  of 
the  fundus  are  succes- 
sively brought  into  view 
as  the  patient  moves  his 
eye  outwards  or  inwards, 
downwards  or  upwards. 
The  yellow  spot,  being  in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  will  be  seen  when  it 
is  directed  straight  forward  ;  the  optic  entrance,  which  is  of  an  inch 
internal  to  and  a  little  below  the  yellow  spot,  will  be  visible  when  tlie 
eye  is  rolled  a  little  inwards.  During  the  examination  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  fundus,  the  patient  should  be  diiected  to  fix  his  eye  on  a 
number,  marked  in  large  characters  on  a  screen.  _ 

In  dark-complexioned  persons  the  choroid  vessels  cannot  be  distm- 
o-uished-  but  in  those  who  have  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  they  may  be 
readily  seen,  and  even  tMe  arrangement  of  the  vasa  vorticosa  observed. 

In  Albinos  it  is  possible  to  see,  through  the  choroid,  the  ciliary  arte- 
ries in  the  sclerotic.   


DISEASES  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

This  membrane  being  essentially  composed  of  a  fine  network  of  deli- 
cate blood-vessels,  is  liable,  not  only  to  participate  in  several  constitu- 
tional diseases,  but  also  to  implicate  in  its  own  disorders  those  important 

*  TTi-r  80  rpnresents  the  healthy  fundus  as  magnified  by  the  ordinary  lens : 
the  o%  neJTen«  and  the  distribution  of  the  retinal  artery  and  nerve 

are  shown. 
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parts  of  the  eye  which  are  dependent  on  it  for  nutrition  or  otherwise 
intimately  associated  with  it.  Lying  between  tlie  sclerotic  and  retina, 
and  forming  anteriorly  the  choroid  body  and  the  iris,  every  change  of 
the  choroid  must,  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  afl'ect  these  continuous 
and  contiguous  parts  also. 

Congestion  op  the  Choroid. — Morbid  Appearances.  Increased 
redness  of  the  fundus,  and  enlargement,  with  more  or  less  tortuosity  of 
the  blood-vessels.  As  the  colour  of  the  fundus  varies  in  intensity  in 
different  people,  we  can  only  diagnose  the  condition  satisfactorily  by  a 
comparative  examination  of  both  eyes. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  or  aching  fulness,  intolerance  of  light,  lachry- 
mation. 

Inflammation. — Morbid  Appearances.  Those  of  congestion  in 
a  higher  degree,  with  effusion,  either  between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic, 
or  between  the  choroid  and  retina,  or  bursting  through  the  latter  and 
escaping  into  the  vitreous  humour.  Tiie  choroid  itself  may  be  swollen 
and  opaque  from  intei'stitial  effusion.  In  the  disseminated  and  syphi- 
litic varieties  white  patches  or  rounded  spots  of  effusion,  and  blaclv 
sjiots,  composed  of  masses  of  pigment  epithelium,  are  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  choroid.  Capillary  hemorrhage  is  not  common ;  when  it  does 
occur  the  extravasation  is  more  extensive  and  less  defined  than  when 
occurring  in  the  retina.  The  effused  seium  in  front  of  the  choroid 
may  be  deeply  stained 
with  blood.  If  the  in- 
flammation continue  it 
soon  affects  the  vitreous 
humour,which  becomes 
hazy.  If  the  etl'used 
products  have  been 
limited  to  the  substance 
of  the  choroid,  they 
may  be  absorbed,  and 
the  eye  recover.  If  the 
inflammation  take  on 
the  suppurative  foim, 
it  may  rapidly  spreacl 
and  disorganize  the 
whole  eye.  Recovery 
is  generally  incomplete, 
for  as  the  exsudation 
is  removed,  the  choroid 
undergoes  atrophy,  the 
pigment  cells  are  de- 
stroyed at  the  points 
where  tlie  inflammation  developed  itself,  and  corresponding  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  white  sclerotic  are  exposed.  The  fundus  therefore 
p;esents  yellowish-white  patches  with  ragged  margins,  bounded  by 
and  dappled  over  witii,  the  black  unaltered  choroidal  epithelium.  If 


Fig.  81. 
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tlie  inflammation  have  been  more  diffuse,  only  small  black  islands  of 
unaltered  pigment  are  left  scattered  over  the  pale  fundus.  The  retinal 
vessels  are  seen  undisturbed  in  I'ront  of  this  mottled  field.    (Fig.  HI.) 

Symptoms. — Those  of  congestion  of  the  choroid,  but  more  intense. 

The  external  symptoms  are  usually  little  marked.  In  some  cases 
thei  e  is  no  external  indication  of  disease.  When  tlie  .  ciliary  processes 
are  involved,  tliere  is  vascularity  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
sclei  otic,  and  fulness  of  the  veins.    The  pupil  is  usually  inactive. 

Teminutions. — Staphylomatous  protrusions  of  the  sclerotic,  form- 
ing blue  tumours  close  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  Ghiucoma  is  no 
doubt  a  frequent  result  of  choroiditis. 

Treatment. —  In  congestion  of  the  choroid  the  patient  should  avoid 
bright  light,  read  little,  and  use  large  type.  The  cold  douche  should 
be  fi  equently  applied  to  the  eyes,  and  occasionally  to  the  whole  head. 
If  debility  be  present,  quinine  witli  mineral  acids  or  the  astringent 
chalybeates.  When  iuflammalion  occurs,  leeches  or  blisters  to  the 
temples ;  calomel  and  opium  given  to  slightly  affect  the  gums ;  and 
exclusion  from  light. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  KETINA. 

Anaemia  may  arise  from  a  general  ansemic  condition  or  fi-om  the 
obstruction  of  the  retinal  artery  by  an  embolus.  In  the  first  case  there 
is  simple  pallor  of  the  optic  disc,  l  endering  the  veins  very  conspicuous. 
The  symptoms  are  fatigue  and  dimness  of  vision.  When  it  aiises  from 
blockade  of  the  retinal  artery,  its  branches  are  seen  empty  and  con- 
tracted and  the  veins  collapsed.  Blindness,  occurring  suddenly,  is  the 
result. 

Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Djsc  and  Retina. — Optic  disc  atro- 
phied, sunken,  pearly  white,  and  very  conspicuous;  retinal  vessels 
contracted.  Retina  near  optic  disc  and  yellow  spot  oi^aque  and  white. 
This  condition  is  indicative  of  atrophy  of  the  intercranial  portion  of  the 
optic  nerve  constituting  the  so-called  "  cranial  amaurosis." 

Sympto'ins. — Obscurity  of  vision  coming  on  gradually  or  suddenly, 
followed  by  insensibility  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  retina.  The 
fingers  can  be  dimly  seen  only  in  a  certain  limited  position. 

Imbibition  and  Swelling  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  with  Fatty 
Degeneration  of  the  Retina. — Morbid  Appearances.  Spots  of  an 
intense  white  colour  streaking  the  oj^tic  disc,  indicating  commencing 
induration  of  the  nerve  fibres;  small  white  points  grouped  in  the  form 
of  a  star  near  the  yellow  spot,  resulting  from  i'atty  degeneration  of  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  radial  fibies  of  the  retina.  Numerous 
minute  linear  extravasations  of  blcod  lie  between  the  altered  fibres, 
and  give  a  more  ilecided  appearance  of  radiation  to  the  diseased  patcli 
of  retina.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  swelling  of  the  optic  disc 
almost  disappears,  and  the  fundus  is  occupied  by  a  iiatch  of  p.'iU'ly 
whiteness,  spotted  and  striated  here  and  thei  e,  by  minute  extravasations, 
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and  limited  by  an  irregular  dotted  margin.  The  degenerate  arteries 
and  tortuous  veins  appear  very  distinct  as  they  radiate  over  this 
mottled  wiiite  field. 

Symptoms. — Dimness  of  vision  gradually  increasing  to  complete 
blindness,  without  pain  or  external  symptoms. 

Cause. — "  This  condition  of  the  retina  is  so  characteiistic  of  Bright's 
disease  that  it  allows  one,  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination  alone,  to 
recognise  with  certainty  the  affection  of  the  kidney."  (Liebreich, 
Atlas  der  Ophthalmoscopie,  p.  25.) 

Retinitis.— l/orftzd  Appearances.  Redness  of  the  optic  disc,  be- 
coming intense,  obscuring  its  outline,  and  gradually  increasing  until  it 
is  lost  to  view  ;  retinal  veins  enlarged  and  varicose.  Sometimes  the 
fundus  is  dotted  over  with  red  spots  of  blood;  thickening  of  the  retina 
by  serous  infiltration,  and  diminution  of  its  transparency,  so  that  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  veins  cannot  be  seen,  and  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  interrupted.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  density 
of  the  opaque  inflammatory  products,  the  red  colour  of  the  choroid  be- 
comes dimmed,  and  at  last  obscured,  so  that  the  retina  is  alone  seen. 
It  is  of  a  dull  diab  or  grey  colour,  and  may  present  here  and  there 
patches  of  ecchymosis. 

In  the  syphilitic  variety  the  affected  portion  of  the  ]-etina  is  ren- 
dered opaque  by  solid  effusion  forming  a  white  patch,  stretching  from 
the  obscure  margin  of  the  optic  disc  round  the  yellow  spot,  and  thence 
spreading  as  a  streak  towards  the  circumference.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  degeneration  occurring  in  Bright's  disease,  by  the  absence  of 
the  sharp  definition  and  vivid  whiteness. 

Symptoms. — Dim  and  distorted  vision,  lines  appear  zigzagged,  and 
vertical  objects  out  of  the  perpendicular  ;  occasionally  fiery  flashes  are 
noticed  ;  there  is  often  considerable  pain  in  the  head. 

Causes. — Strong  light;  the  heat  and  liglit  of  large  fires;  light  re- 
flected from  snow  or  sand ;  lightning ;  overstraining  the  eye  in  examining 
very  minute  objects. 

Treatment. — That  of  local  inflammation.  Quinine  should  be  given 
early.    If  there  be  syphilitic  taint,  the  treatment  given  p.  582. 

Retinal  Hemorrhage  (Retinal  apoplexy). — Morbid  Appearances. 
Extravasation  of  blood  in  spots,  streaks,  or  patches.  The  etiusion  may 
take  place  between  the  layers  of  the  retina ;  upon  its  surface,  between 
it  and  the  lining  membrane ;  or  it  may  rupture  the  latter,  and  pass 
into  the  vitreous  humour.  When  recent,  the  colour  of  the  effusion  is 
crimson,  afterwards  black  or  brown. 

Symptoms. — More  or  less  imperfect  vision  coming  on  suddenly  after 
exertion  in  a  stooping  posture,  or  after  a  blow  on  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
Only  the  half  of  an  object  may  be  seen.  There  are  usually  dilatation, 
sluggish  action,  or  immobility  of  pupil.  Small  objects  cannot  be 
distinguished;  but  light,  and  large  objects  often  appear  of  a  deep 
red  tint.  Except  in  Ciise  of  violence,  there  is  no  pain  or  intolerance  of 
light. 

Causes. — Violent  straining,  congestion  of  tlie  retina ;  suppression  of 
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tlie  menses  ;  degeneration  of  the  coats  of  the  retinal  vessels ;  blows  of 
the  eyeball ;  convulsions  ;  apoplexy  ;  Bright's  disease. 

Prognosis. — Dependent  upon  the  cause.  Favourable  if  the  patient  be 
young,  and  the  effusion  small.  Unfavourable  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  direct  violence,  to  the  imperfection  of  vision,  to  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  iris,  and  to  tlie  presence  of  intra-oculai"  or  intercranial 
pain. 

Treatment. — Leeches  to  the  temples,  a  brisk  hydragogue  purgative, 
and  the  constant  application  of  cold  to  the  eye.  if  pain  be  present, 
opium  may  be  given.  If  light  be  intolerable,  the  patient  must  be  kept 
in  the  dai'k  ;  and  in  every  case  diiect  light  must  be  avoided.  The 
sound  eye  must  not  be  used  in  I'eading  or  fine  work. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  effusion  is  slowly  ab- 
sorbed and  the  function  of  the  retina  tardUy  restored. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CHOROID  AND  RETINA. 

Choroido-retinitis  pigmentosa. — Morbid  Appearances. — Those 
of  atrophy.  The  choroid  and  retina  are  atrophied,  speckled  witii  pig- 
ment, and  unnaturally  adherent.  The  disease  is  characterised  by  com- 
mencing in  a  more  or  less  complete  circle  at  the  ora  serrata  (ant. 
margin  of  retina),  and  spreading  backwards  towards  the  optic  disc, 
which  ultimately  becomes  implicated  in  the  atrophy. 

Symptoms. — A  general  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  while  the 
central  parts  retain  their  clearness ;  in  two  words — circumferential 
blindness.  When  the  disease  has  made  considerable  advance  towards 
the  centre,  night  blindness  occurs.  Tlie  progress  of  the  disease  is  often 
very  slow,  and  there  are  no  external  evidences  of  its  presence.  As  the 
fundus  becomes  affected,  blindness  creeps  on,  and  the  pupil  becomes 
large  and  inactive.    Total  blindness  at  last  results. 

Causes. — Chronic  inflammation  and  defective  nutrition. 

Detachment  op  the  Retina  from  the  Choroid)  Floating 
Retina). — Morbid  Appearances.  If  the  displacement  be  extensive,  it 
is  readily  observed  ;  if  slight  it  is  ascertained  with  difficulty.  It  is  first 
seen  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  fundus,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
o-ravitation  of  the  effused  fluid.  If  this  be  serum,  the  detached  retina 
i)rojects  into  the  vitreous  humour  as  a  tense  vesicle,  or  folded  membrane 
which  vibrates  or  undulates  with  every  movement  of  the  eyeball.  The 
limit  of  detachment  is  marked  by  the  sudden  bending  of  the  vessels  and 
by  a  diminution  in  the  colour  of  that  portion  of  the  fundus  which  is 
detached.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  colour  of  the  choroid  is  transmitted 
through  the  retina,  which  still  retains  its  natural  tiansparency.  In 
long-standing  cases  the  detached  retina  becomes  pearly  white  and 
opaque,  and^the  colour  of  the  choroid  is  no  longer  apparent.  The 
separation  of  the  retina  may  be  partial,  or  it  may  inciea^e  until  it  is 
wholly  disunited  from  the  choroid.  It  is  then  pushed  forwards  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  hollow  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
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optic  disc.  In  extreme  cases  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  translucent  cord 
trarersing  the  posterior  part  of  the  axis  of  the  globe. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  so  insidiously,  that  the  blindness 
caused  by  the  disease  is  often  discovered  accidentally.  There  is  no  pain, 
and  the  apj^earance  of  the  eye  is  quite  natui'al.  If  the  condition  be 
manifest,  then  obliteration  of  the  field  of  vision,  corresponding  to  the 
limited  detachment  of  the  retina,  is  observed.  If  the  lower  half  of  the 
nervous  layer  be  detached,  then  the  field  of  vision  is  terminated  by  au 
irregular  honzontal  line,  above  which  is  daikness. 

Diagnosis. — Cancerous  tumours  of  the  choroid  may  coexist,  and  be 
overlooked,  in  this  condition  of  the  retina.  Effusions  into  and  opaci- 
ties of  the  vitreous  membrane  may  be  mistaken  for  it;  the  absence  of 
these  latter  conditions  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  retinal 
vessels  in  the  projection. 

Cause. — Inflammation  of  the  retina  or  choroid. 

Treatment. — If  the  retina  be  wholly  detached,  the  sight  will  never 
be  regained.  In  cases  of  partial  separation,  the  absorption  will  be 
promoted  by  tlie  repeated  application  of  blisters  to  the  temple,  and  a 
prolonged  course  of  iodide  of  iron. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SCLEROTIC  AND  CHOROID. 

staphyloma  posticum  (sclerectasia.    sclerotico- choroiditis 

posterior). 

Definition. — A  conical  protrusion  backwards,  of  a  portion  of  the 
sclerotic,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  optic 
nerve,  usually  on  its 
outer  side,  involving  the 
choroid  and  letina. 

Morbid  Appearances. 
— A  clear  zone  surround- 
ing the  optic  nerve  (Fig. 
82),  caused  by  removal 
of  pigment  from  tlie 
atrophied  choroid,  which 
no  longer  prevents  a 
view  of  the  white  scle- 
rotic behind.  The  zone 
gi'ows  whiter  as  the 
disease  advances,  and 
gi'eyish  streaks  or  spots 
are  observed  in  it.  At 
first  the  zone  is  incom- 
plete, and  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  joined  by  its  concave  edge  to  the  optic  nerve.  As  the  atrophy 


Fig.  82. 
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of  the  choroid  proceeds  farther  outwards,  the  white  or  mottled  zone 
spreads  in  a  more  or  less  circular  form.    (Fig.  84.) 

In  more  advanced  stages  the  circular  outline  is  lost,  the  atrophied 
choroid  extending  into  rounded  or  oblong  processes.    (Fig.  83.) 

The  white  crescen- 
Fig.  83.  tic  figure  so  character- 

istic of  this  disease  is 
the  inner  surface  of 
the  protruded  sclero- 
tic. When  the  sta- 
phyloma is  deep,  the 
adjacent  portion  of 
the  sclero-choroidal 
ring  bounding  the 
optic  nerve  is  obliter- 
ated, and  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the 
optic  nerve  entrance 
is  pulled  down  into 
the  iioUow.  When 
this  has  happened  the 
nerve  entrance  is  seen 
in  perspective,  and 
its  figure  is  conse- 
quently elliptical  in 
proportion  as  it  slopes 
into  the  hollow. 
When  the  staphy- 
loma is  to  the  side  ot 
the  optic  nerve,  the 
major  axis  of  the 
ellipse  will  of  com-se 
bevei  tical.  This  con- 
dition is  well  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  83. 

Symptom. —  Pos- 
teiior  staphyloma  is 
the  most  frequent 
cause  of  myopia 
(short  sight).  When 
the  yellow  spot  be- 
comes involved  in  the 
disease  amblyopia  re- 
sults. 

Diagnosis. —  The 
white  crescentic 
figui  e  near  the  optic 

nerve ;  unusual  distinctness  ot  the  retinal  vessels  lamifying  in  front 
of  a  white  ground  ;  and  their  uudulatory  course  from  the  nerve  en- 


Fig.  84-. 
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trance  across  the  depression,  are  positive  marks  of  posterior  staphy- 
loma. 

Cause. — According  to  Von  Ammon  thei'e  exists  in  an  eai-ly  stage  of 
fcetal  life  a  protuberance  of  the  sclerotic  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
nerve  which  communicates  with  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  hy  means 
of  an  oval  opening.  There  is  therefoie  a  natural  tendency  to  this  de- 
lect, and  a  very  slight  accident  or  arrest  of  develoiiment  may  cause  it. 
Atrophy  of  the  choroid,  resulting  in  wasting,  and  disteusion  of  the 
sclerotic,  may  produce  it  in  after  life. 

Treatment. — The  defect  of  vision  to  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  con- 
cave glasses,  of  suitable  power. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LENS. 

Every  morbid  process  that  affects  the  lens  results  in  more  or  less 
irremediable  opacity,  and  bears  the  name  of  "  cataract."  It  is  con- 
veniently divided  into  lenticular  and  capsular,  according  as  it  affects 
the  lens  and  its  capsule  respectively. 

Congenital  Cataract. — Four  varieties.  I.  A  minute  chalky- 
white  dot,  deposited  in  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  lens  within  the 
capstile,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  a  clear  dark  pujiil  (Cat.  centralis). 
II.  A  more  extensive  deposit  occupying  nearly  the  whole  aiea  of  the 
pupil ;  it  has  a  conical  shape,  with  the  apex  directed  forwards  (C.  pyra- 
midata).  III.  A  greyish-white  opacity  composed  of  faint  striae,  termi- 
nating in  a  little  opaque  white  dot.  IV.  Irregular  fatty  or  earthy 
patches,  afl'ecting  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule. 

The.-e  opacities  are  circumscribed,  the  rest  of  the  lens  remaining  per- 
fectly clear :  they  do  not  extend,  and  when  small  do  not  prevent  sight. 
When  large  they  require  surgical  iaterfeience.  They  are  diagnosed  trom 
diseases  of  deeper  structures  by  their  brilliant  white  colour  and  compa- 
ratively superficial  position.  Morbid  deposits  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye 
have  a  yellow  colour.  Congenital  cataract,  as  a  rule,  affects  hoth  eyes.  The 
symptoms  attendant  upon  tiiese  conditions  are,  more  or  less  cloudiness  of 
vision  and  inability  to  distinguish  type  ;  but  when  the  pupil  is  dilated 
with  atropia,  tlie  most  perfect  and  minute  vision. 

Cataract  in  Adqi.ts  and  Old  Persons. — Comjilete  opacity  ot 
lens,  except  from  injury  ;  is  rare  before  forty.  After  fifty  it  is  the  com- 
monest cause  of  failing  sight.  The  hard  variety  spreads  inwards  from 
circumference  to  centre.  Opaque  streaks  first  appear  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  lens,  which  gradually  coalesce  into  patclies  and  spread  in 
a  radiating  manner,  first  and  chiefly  over  the  posterior  surface,  and  at 
a  later  period  involving  the  anterior  surface.  Alter  a  year  or  more  the 
whole  lens  becomes  a  little  hazy,  and  opaque  streaks  begin  to  appear 
within  the  margjn  of  the  pupil,  and  converge  to  tiie  central  line  of 
vision ;  and  slowly  the  pupil  changes  from  black  to  milk-white,  and 
the  opacity  is  complete.  In  rare  instances  the  opaque  lens  becomes 
deep-brown. 
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In  the  fluid  form  of  cataract,  no  converging  streaks  are  seen ;  the 
morhid  jjrocess  is  one  of  softening,  which  goes  on  till  the  wliole  lens 
becomes  a  white,  bluish-white,  or  dirty  grey  pultaceous  matter. 


GLAUCOMA. 
Varieties. — Acute  and  chronic. 

Definition.—  Inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  leading  to  effu- 
sion of  fluid  within  the  eyeball,  and  destructive  distension. 

Symptoms. — These  come  on  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty,  and 
both  eyes  are  usually  affected.  In  the  acute  form  the  disease  begins 
with  sudden  and  violent  pain  in  the  eyeball  and  temple,  followed  by 
rapid  extinction  of  vision ;  the  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  motionless, 
sometimes  transversely  oval,  and  of  a  greenish  tint ;  the  iiis  bulges 
forward,  and  its  veins  are  often  distinctly  enlarged ;  the  lens  is  hazy  or 
even  milky,  and  advanced  almost  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  ; 
cornea  dull  ;  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  behind  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  are  congested.    The  globe  feels  very  hard,  and  is  tender. 

The  chronic  form  begins  very  insidiously;  dimness  of  aight,  dull 
aching  pain  in  the  eye  or  head,  and  flashes  of  light  acioss  the  field  of 
vision,  sooner  or  later  indicate  the  progress  of  internal  disease.  The 
patient  becomes  gradually  blind,  the  pupil  enlarged  and  insensible,  and 
the  eye  ultimately  assumes  the  appearances  above  described,  but  the 
distended  globe  is  not  painful  on  pressure.  Chronic  iritis  and  cataract 
appear  sooner  or  later,  and  large  dark  purple  veins  show  themselves  on 
the  sclerotic. 

When  the  eyeball  is  distended  by  effusion,  the  tei-mination  of  the 
optic  nerve  losing  the  support  of  the  sclerotic,  is  the  first  part  to  yield 
to  the  pressure,  and,  as  it  is  pushed  backwards,  there  is  a  corresponding 
depression  of  the  optic  disc.  This  condition  is  distinctly  marked  by 
the  appearance  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  optic  disc  and  at  its  margins. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  depression  the  main  trunks  are  spread  out,  and 
appear  smaller  and  quite  unconnected  with  their  larger  prolongations 
at  the  margin  of  the  excavation.  By  focussing  the  vessels  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  depression,  and  then  gradually  advancing  the  lens,  so  as  to 
advance  the  focus,  we  may  trace  the  continuity  of  the  central  and 
peripheral  ti'unks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  measure  approximately  the 
depth  of  the  depression.  Extravasations  of  blood  in  the  retina  are  very 
common. 

Cause. — Inflammation,  probably  commencing  in  the  choroid. 
Prognosis. — Extremely  unfavourable. 

Treatment.  Meicurial  salivation  does  not  appear  to  arrest  the 

progress  of  the  disease.    In  the  acute  form  leeches,  and  subsequently 
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bliaters,  to  the  temples ;  cold  affusions  to  the  head  ;  opium,  and  quinine 
in  full  doses  ;  an  occasional  brisk  purgative. 

The  chronic  disease  has  been  mucli  alleviated,  and  sight  partially- 
restored  by  extraction  of  the  lens  and  exxisiou  of  a  portion  of  the  iris. 

SPECIFIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  internal  tunics  of  the  eye  are  often  the  seat  of  cancei  ous  and 
tubercular  deposits,  and  the  lens,  vitreous  humour,  and  anterior  and  pos- 
terior chambers  aie  sometimes  occupied  by  parasites  (Cysticercus  tenui- 
collis,  Filaria  oculi,  and  Distomum  ophthaimobium).  It  is  imporfant  to 
be  able  lo  recogmsQ  a.  melanotic  growth  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence, in  order  that  the  eyeball  may  be  extirpated,  and  the  disease  thus  re- 
moved befoi'e  it  has  involved  other  structures  behind  tlie  globe.  Dull  pain, 
increasing  dimness  of  vision,  or  dihited  and  sluggish  pupil,  a  bright  me- 
tallic reflection  from  the  fundus,  and  the  appearance  of  a  vascular 
tumour  projecting  into  the  vitreous  humour,  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  mainly  rests  on  the  presence  of  blood-vessels 
different  in  their  arrangement,  or  distinct  fiom  those  of  the  retina.  But 
medullary  and  melanotic  cancer  often  have  their  seat  in  the  choroid,  and 
then  the  retina  is  pushed  forwards  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  indications 
are  not  diagnostic. 

Tubercular  deposit  forms  a  bright  yellowish  non-vascular  tumour. 

Entozoa  may  be  distinguished  by  their  form  and  movements. 

AMAUROSIS. — GDTTA  SERENA. 

Although  this  indefinite  term  is  well-nigh  obsolete,  we  may  con- 
veniently use  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  enumerating  all  causes  of  blind- 
ness, except  those  which  are  discoverable  by  the  unaided  eye,  such  as 
opacities  of  the  cornea  and  lens. 

Amaurosis  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds  :  1.  Temporary  or  func- 
tional.   2.  Permanent  or  organic. 

Temporary  amaurosis  is  due  to  the  following  causes : — Exposure  to 
intense  light,  loss  of  blood,  diphtheria. 

Permanent  amaurosis  may  be  due  either  to  interocular  or  to  inter- 
cranial  disease.  In  the  former  case  it  is  caused  by  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  retina,  as  in  Bright's  disease ;  retinitis  ;  retinal  haemorrhage ; 
choroiditis  with  effusion  of  serum  or  blood,  causing  detachment  of  the 
letina;  scrofulous  or  melanotic  tumours,  immediately  behind  or  in 
front  of  the  retina ;  glaucoma. 

Intercranial  amaurosis  may  be  caused  by  pressure  upon  or  atrophy  of 
any  portion  of  the  optic  nei'ves,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  optic  thalami 
and  corpora  geniculata  in  which  they  have  their  origin. 

The  ophthalmoscope  will  generally  enable  us  to  discover  tlie  cause  of 
the  blindness.  If  the  disease  be  intercranial,  the  optic  nerve  entrance 
will  afford  characteristic  indications.  (See  Atrophy  of  Optic  Disc, 
p.  596.)    The  treatment  must  be  determined  by  the  (tause. 
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DEFECTS  AND  DISPROPORTION  OF  THE  REFRACTIVE  MEDIA  OF 

THE  EYE. 

Such  defects  as  the  following  are  very  common  ;  and  since  some  are 
remeJiable,  while  others  occasionally  give  rise  to  alarm,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  practitioner  should  be  familiar  with  them. 

Astigmatism. — Under  this  title  Bonders,  "  Accommodation  and  Re- 
fraction," includes  those  phenomena  which  result  from  inequality  of  the 
refractive  media.  The  error  chiefly  lies  in  the  cornea  itself,  which,  on 
account  of  variation  in  thickness  or  density,  produces  the  same  effect 
upon  vision  as  an  unsmooth  pane  of  crown  glass  interposed  between  the 
eye  and  a  distant  object.  The  rays  of  light  being  unequally  refracted 
as  they  pass  through  the  sevei'al  parts  of  the  unequal  cornea,  straight 
lines  cease  to  be  paiallel,  but  become  zigzagged  and  bi-oken,  and  circles 
lose  the  even  outline; — in  a  word,  a  straight  line  appears  broken,  and 
a  circular  spot  unsymmetrical. 

Myopia. —  Short  sight.  An  inability  to  distinguish  near  objects  at 
the  usual  distance  from  the  eye.  It  is  caused  by  undue  convexity  of 
the  refracting  media,  whereby  the  image  of  an  object  held  at  the  usual 
distance  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  in  front  of  the  retina  ,*  and  in 
oi'der  to  throw  the  image  further  back  upon  the  retina,  the  object  must 
be  approximated  to  the  eye. 

Anything  which  causes  a  prolongation  of  the  visual  axis  must  result 
in  myopia.  According  to  Liebreich,  Bonders,  and  others,  posterior  sta- 
phyloma (see  p.  599)  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  defect.^ 

Myopia  is  remedied  by  the  use  of  biconcave  glasses  of  such  a  focus 
that  distant  objects  shall  appear  distinct  and  undiminished  in  size. 

Presbyopia. — Old  or  long  sight.  Inability  to  discern  near  objects. 
This  is  caused  by  unduly  small  convexity  of  the  refiacting  media,  where- 
by the  image  of  an  object  held  at  the  usual  distance  fi'om  the  eye  is 
brought  to  a  focus  at  a  ])oint  behind  the  retina,  and  in  order  to  advance 
it,  it'is  necessary  to  remove  the  object  to  an  unusual  distance. 

This  defect  is  compensated  by  the  use  of  biconvex  glasses  of  suitable 
convexity. 

Mdsc^  Volitantes. — Some  persons  are  annoyed,  and  for  a  time 
alarmed,  by  minute  dark  specks  or  beaded  filaments,  which,  by  floating 
in  front  of'the  retinal  image,  puzzle  and  constantly  threaten  to  obscure 
vision.  "  If  the  eye  be  directed  towards  a  clear  sky,  and  then  kept 
steadily  fixed,  the  spots  appear  to  sink  slowly  downwards.  A  brisk  move- 
ment of  the  eve  instantly  whisks  the  little  bodies  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  then  as  soon  as  the  eye  is  steadied,  they  again  slowly  sail  across 
the  field  of  vision."  (Bixonon  Diseases  of  the  Eye.)  M-Kenzie  supposes 
them  to  be  shadows  cast  on  the  retina  by  minute  bodies  moving  in  front 
of,  and  almost  in  contact  with,  it.  They  are  not  symptomatic  of  any 
organic  disease,  and  need  not  excite  alarm. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

1.  Otitis  Externa.    .    .    Inflammation  of  the  External  Ear. 

2.  Otitis  Interna  .    .    .    Inflammation  of  the  Internal  Ear. 

3.  SuRDiTAS  Deafness. 

OTITIS  EXTERNA— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  EAR. 

1,  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  EAR. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  passage,  gradually  increasing,  and  aug- 
mented by  cold,  pressure,  and  the  motions  of  the  jaw;  deafness;  noises 
in  the  ear ;  redness  and  swelling  of  the  lining  membrane ;  and  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  hours,  or  one  or  two  days,  a  thin  acrid  fcetid  discharge, 
often  tinged  with  blood,  and  becoming  puriform.  The  inflammation  is 
followed  by  enlargement  of  the  mucous  follicles,  and  terminates  by  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  and  the  formation  of  scabs,  or  of  painful  granula- 
tions. 

Termination. — In  resolution,  or  in  the  chronic  form. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Childhood  ;  the  scrofulous  diathesis. — 
Exciting.  Cold;  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  ear; 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  surrounding  parts  ;  the  exanthemata, 
especially  scarlatina. 

Treatment. — Poultices  and  warm  fomentations  to  the  ear;  the 
injection  of  warm  water,  alone  or  containing  fiom  five  to  ten  giains  of 
acetate  of  lead  to  the  ounce ;  in  severe  cases,  leeches  behind  the  ear, 
blisters  over  the  mastoid  process ;  aperients.  If  an  abscess  form,  poultices 
and  warm  fomentations,  to  promote  suppuration  and  encourage  the  dis- 
charge. 

2.  CHRONIC  inflammation  OF  THE  EXTERNA!  EAR. 

Symptoms.— The  same  as  in  Acute  Otitis  ;  but  less  severe. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  be  still  recent,  and  the  acute  stage  have 
only  partially  subsided,  injections  of  warm  water,  or  of  a  weak  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  should  be  used  several  times  in  the  day,  followed  by 
stronger  astringents,  such  as  solutions  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  If  granulations  ot  the  mucous  membrane  have  formed, 
tents  of  lint  or  cotton,  dipped  in  zinc  ointment,  may  be  introduced  into 
the  meatus.  The  general  treatment  will  consist  in  the  steady  use  of 
aperients  and  alteratives,  nourishing  diet,  pure  air,  and  clennlintss;  and 
if  there  be  much  debility,  chalybeate  tonics.    If  the  discharge  should 
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suddenly  cease,  and  symptoms  of  bead  affection  occur,  hot  poultices  and 
fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  external  ear,  and  the  treatment 
for  partial  encephalitis  adopted. 


OTITIS  INTERNA— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL 

EAR. 

Varieties. — 1.  Acute.    2.  Chronic. 

1.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  EAR. 

Symptoms. — Acute,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  ear,  and  in  the  head  and 
face  of  the  same  side,  increased  hy  mastication ;  a  sense  of  tension  in 
the  ear;  loud  noises  ;  deafness;  sometimes  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  with 
dull  pain  or  itching  at  the  back  of  the  throat.  There  is  a  frequent, 
quick,  and  hard  pulse,  hot  skin,  anxious  countenance,  fuired  tongue, 
anorexia,  general  febrile  excitement,  restlessness,  sleei)lessness,  and,  in 
very  severe  cases,  delirium  and  convulsions. 

Terminations. — In  resolution,  with  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
symptoms.  In  suppuration,  attended  by  throbbing  pain  anH  great  ten- 
sion, followed  by  discharge  of  matter  fiom  the  external  meatus  (the 
membrana  tympani  having  been  ruptured)  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  into  the  throat,  or  through  an  opening  in  the  mastoid  process. 

Causes. — Those  of  inflammation  of  the  external  ear  ;  the  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  throat  through  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Diagnosis. — From  inflammation  of  the  external  ear  by  the  deeper- 
seated  pain,  the  absence  of  discharge  from  the  external  meatus  in  the 
early  stage,  and  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  external  ear.  The 
rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani  may  be  recognised  by  the  speculum  ; 
and  if  the  patient  expire  forcibly,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  being  closed, 
air  will  issue  from  the  ear. 

Prognosis. — Denfness  is  a  very  common  consequence  of  this  disease ; 
and  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  other  membranes  of  the  brain, 
an  occasional  result. 

Treatment. — Bleeding,  followed  by  cupping  or  leeches  behind  the 
ear,  and  counter-irritation,  by  blisters  or  tnrtar-emetic  ointment  ape- 
rients. If  suppuration  have  taken  place,  and  there  be  extreme  tension, 
with  throbbing  pain  in  the  ea\-,  and  violent  headache  and  deliiium, 
instantaneous  relief  may  be  aflbided  by  puncturing  the  membrana 
tympani,  washing  the  ear  out  repeatedly  with  tepid  water,  and  fiicili- 
tating  the  discharge  of  matter,  by  causing  the  patient  to  lie  on  the 
affected  side.  If  theie  be  swelling  or  inflammation  in  the  fauces,  astrin- 
gent gargles  should  be  used,  or  the  steam  of  warm  water  inhaled.  It' 
there  "be  rea-on  to  believe  that  the  Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed,  the  air- 
douche  or  the  ear-catheter  may  be  employed. 


DEAFNESS. 
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2.  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  EAR. 

Symptoms.— The  principal  symptom  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
ear,  whether  external  or  internal,  is  a  discharge  of  mucus,  muco-purulent, 
or  purulent  matter  (otorrhoea),  from  the  external  meatus,  with  deafness 
more  or  less  complete. 

Terminations. — In  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  destruction  of  the 
bones  of  the  ear ;  or  permanent  deafness  ;  partial  encephalitis. 

Treatment. — The  same  as  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  external 
ear,  combined  with  the  use  of  gargles,  tlie  air-douche,  or  the  ear-catheter. 
The  purely  medical  treatment  will  be  regulated  by  the  existing  state  of 
the  constitution.  If  it  be  connected  with  scrofula  or  syphilis,  the 
remedies  proper  to  those  diseases  ;  if  combined  with  skin  diseases  affecting 
the  head  and  face,  the  remedies  required  by  the  particular  form  of  skin 
disease ;  if  with  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  aperients  and 
alteratives.  Wholesome  diet,  cleanliness,  puie  air,  proper  exercise,  and 
a  strict  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  with  tonics  and  alteratives, 
ai  e  requisite  in  all  forms  of  the  disease. 


SURDITAS— DEAFNESS. 

Causes. — Congenital  absence,  or  excessive  contraction  of  the  external 
meatus.  Accumulation  of  wax ;  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
meatus ;  mucous  tumours  (polypi) ;  osseous  tumours ;  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  wool  and  hairs  in  the  meatus.  Inflammation,  calcareous  de- 
generation, and  destruction  or  extreme  relaxation  of  the  membrana 
tympaui.  All  these  causes  are  readily  observed,  and  the  treatment  is 
obvious.  'I'he  following  causes  arc  more  obscure : — inflammatory  thick- 
ening of  the  Eustachian  tube  at  its  faucial  orifice ;  also  at  its  tympanic 
orifice ;  collections  of  pus,  mucus,  or  blood  in  the  tympanum ;  anchylosis 
of  the  ossicula.  Diseases  affecting  the  auditory  nerve  generally  implicate 
the  portio  dura,  and  facial  palsy  of  one  side  results. 

Functional  deafness  may  result  from  concussion,  sudden  and  loud 
noises,  poisons,  e.g.  aconite,  typhus  fever,  diphtheria. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 

CLASSES. 

1.  PARASITICAL.     2.  NON-l'ARASlTIOAL. 

PARASITICAL. 
Orders. 

1.  Dermatozoa  Animal  Parasites. 

2.  Dermatophyta     ....    Vegetable  Parasites. 

non-parasitical. 

Orders. 

1.  Exanthemata    ....  Fashes. 


2.  Vesiculje   Vesides. 

3.  Bullae   Blebs. 

4.  Pustule   Pustules. 

5.  Papula   Pimples. 

6.  Squama   Scales. 

7.  Tdbercul^   Tubercles. 

8.  Macule   Spots. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 

In  order  to  take  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  diseases  of  the  skin, 
the  complexity  of  its  structure  and  function  must  be  duly  considered. 
It  forms  a  most  extensive  vascular  and  exhalent  surface,  the  nature  and 
functions  of  which  bring  it  into  direct  reciprocal  relation  both  with  the 
lungs  and  the  kidneys.  It  has  a  proper  glandular  a])paratus— the 
sebaceous.  It  contains  the  organ  of  touch,  and  is  the  seat  of  common 
sensation.  It  is  furnished  with  hairs  and  nails,  which  share  eveiy  de- 
rancrement  of  the  part  of  the  skin  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  of 
which  they  are  but  modified  processes.  A  surface  so  richly  supplied 
with  blood-ves.-els,  nerves,  and  glands,  must  necessarily  be  very  liable  to 
derano-ement  from  variations  of  such  external  influencps  as  temperature 
and  moisture;  and  while  its  vascular  suiface  sympathises  with  every 
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derangement  of  the  circulation  in  the  internal  organs,  its  protective 
cellular  covering,  and  glandulai*  orifices,  are  exposed  to  the  invasions  of 
parasites. 

At  present  the  classification  of  cutaneous  affections  is  extremely  im- 
perfect, but  as  our  knowledge  of  them  increa?es  we  shall  be  able  to 
form  a  simpler  and  more  lational  classification.  In  this  work  some- 
thing has  been  done  towards  the  attainment  of  this  object  by  making 
the  diseases  due  to  parasites  a  separate  class,  subdivided  into  two 
orders. 

The  subdivision  adopted  for  the  other  orders  is  convenient  ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no  abrupt  lines  of  demarcation 
between  them.  An  exanthem  may  pass  through  the  successive  stages 
of  papule,  vesicle,  pustule,  and  squama  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
morbid  action  and  without  any  new  exciting  cause. 

Two  diseases  must  be  placed  by  themselves,  as  not  admitting  of  classi- 
fication ; — lupus,  furuncle. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1.  Exanthemata.  Rashes. — Sup&rficial  red  patches,  variously  .^hajjed, 
circumscribed,  or  diffused,  disappearing  on  pressure,  and  terminating  by 
resolution,  deletcccence,  or  desquamation.- 

2.  Vesiculce.  Vesicles. — Small,  round,  pointed  elevations  of  the 
cuticle,  containing  a  colourless,  transparent,  or  opaque,  pearly  lymph. 
They  break  and  discharge  their  contents,  and  are  succeeded  by  scurf, 
scales,  or  sores.    Sometimes  thtir  contents  are  absorbed. 

3.  Bulla.    Blebs. — Vesicles  of  larger  size. 

4.  Pustules,  Pustules. — Circumscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle, 
containing  pus,  and  terminating  in  thick  crusts  or  scabs. 

5.  Papulce.  Pimples. — Small,  firm,  pointed  elevations  of  the  skin, 
usually  terminating  in  scurf ;  rarely  by  ulceration  of  the  summit. 

6.  Squamce.  Scales. — Hard,  opaque  layers  of  cuticle,  covering  pa- 
pulae or  inflamed  surfaces  ;  continually  detached  and  renewed. 

7.  Tvherculw.  Tubercles. — Small,  hard,  persistent  tumours  of  the 
skin,  larger  than  papula;,  with  or  witliout  an  inflamed  base,  and  ter- 
minating in  resolution,  partial  suppuration,  or  ulceration. 

8.  Maculae.  Spots. — Permanent  discolorations,  or  decolorations,  of 
the  skin,  often  accompanied  by  change  of  structure. 
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PARASITICAL  SKIN  DISEASES. 
Order  I. 

DERMATOZOA— ANIMAL  PARASITES. 

AcARUS  ScABiEi   .     .     .  The  Itch. 
ACARUS  FOLLICULORDM. 

Phthyriasis    ....  Lousiness. 

FiLARiA  Medinensis  .     .  -  Guinea  Worm, 

SCABIKS.  PcORA— THE  ITCH. 

Symptoms. — The  usual  seat  of  this  eruption  is  between  the  fingers, 
on  the  wrists,  inside  of  the  forearm,  and  at  the  bends  of  the  joints : 
but  it  may  aflect  any  part  of  the  body.  It  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance a  few  days  after  exposure  to  the  contagion,  and  is  preceded 
ibr  one  or  two  days  by  itching,  increased  towards  evening  and  at  night, 
and  by  all  causes  which  excite  the  circulation.  The  eruption  consists 
either  of  pale  rose-coloured  or  gieyish  pimples,  or  of  pointed  vesicles, 
containing  serum,  raised  slightly  above  the  surface.  In  severe  ca>es 
these,  vesicles  enlarge,  and  become  filled  with  pus  (Scabie;;,  purulenta), 
or  they  are  destroyed  by  friction,  and  leave  small  round  dark  spots. 
The  pimples  or  vesicles  are  either  single  or  in  small  groups ;  )'arely  in 
patches  of  any  size.  The  disease  is  accompanied  throughout  by  most 
distressing  itching. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Neglect  of  personal  cleanliness. — Exciting. 
Contagion;  the  acarus  (Sarcoptes,  Cheyletes)  sca62ej.  (Fig.  85.)  Half 

an  hour  after  it  is  placed  on  the  skin  it 
Fig.  85.  bores  perpendicularly  through  the  cuticle, 

and  then  obliquely  through  the  softer  cells 
beneath  to  the  cutis,  in  a  little  circular  de- 
pression of  which  it  lodges  itself. 

Diagnosis. — The  vesicular  and  pustu- 
lar forms  of  scabies  are  distinguislied  by 
a  little  black  line  which  can  usually  be 
traced  fiom  the  centre  of  the  itch  vesicle 
outwards  for  a  short  distance.  This  is  the 
tunnel  formed  by  the  acarus.  When  scabies 
assumes  the  papular  form,  and  the  summits 
of  the  pimples  are  scratched  ofl",  so  as  to 
leave  round  dark  sjiots,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  Prurigo  senilis.  Advanced 
age  affords  a  probability  in  favour  of  the 
latter;  while  the  fact  of  more  than  one 
member  of  the  .same  family  being  aliected,  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
former.  From  lichen,  by  the  latter  being  papular,  more  clustered,  . 
and,  if  situated  on  the  hand,  being  on  the  back,  and  not  between  the 
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fingers.  From  herpes  and  eczema,  by  the  vesicles  being  more  isolated, 
and  in  smaller  clusteis,  by  the  intense  itching  and  by  their  contagious 
nature,  and  often  by  their  situation.  Scabies  very  rarely  attacks  the 
face. 

Treatment. — Sulphur  ointment,  or  an  ointment  of  sulphur  and 
carbonate  of  potash  ;  sulphur  batiis  ;  sulphuret  of  lime,  with  olive  oil ; 
a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  stavesacre.  Cleanliness  and  the  warm 
bath,  and  gentle  aperients  if  required,  are  useful  auxiliaries. 


ACARUS  FOLLICULORUM. 


Synonym. — DemoJex  folliculorum.  Steazoon  folliculorum 
This  23'T.iasite  (Fig.  86)  was  discovered  by  Henle  and 
Gustave  Simon  in  1842.  Some  observers  state  that  it 
may  be  found  in  the  sebaceous  ibllicles  of  most  persons. 
They  occur  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirteen 
in  a  follicle  ;  they  usually  occupy  the  duct  near  the  orifice, 
towards  which  the  abdomen  is  directed,  tlie  head  lying 
deeper  in  the  gland. 

According  to  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  the  animal  varies  in 
length  from  the      to  the  ^  of  an  inch.    Much  ditference 


exists  in  the  length  and  development  of  the  abdomen.  As 
represented  in  Fig.  86  it  is  much  elongated.  In  the  other 
varieties  theie  aie  four  pairs  of  legs,  and  the  abdomen  is 
shorter. 

Symptoms. — This  parasite  usually  causes  no  disturbance, 
and  appears  to  be  compatible  with  a  perfectly  healthy  state 
of  the  sebaceous  follicles;  sometimes,  however,  it  pro- 
duces pustular  and  indurated  acne  of  lather  an  inveterate 
form. 

Treatment. — The  follicles  should  be  emptied  by  pres- 
sure, and  unguentum  sulphuris,  or  a  solution  of  sulphur  and 
camphor  in  spirit  of  tui  pentine,  rubbed  in. 


Fig.  86. 


PHTHYRIASIS— LOUSINESS. 

Three  species  of  louse  take  up  their  abode  on  the  human  body.  They 
are  the  following  : — Pediculus  capitis,  P.  corporis,  and  P.  pubis. 

Symptoms. — They  run  about  and  bite  the  skin,  producing  intolerable 
itching,  and  occasionally  pustular  eruptions;  their  eggs  (jwpularly 
called  nits)  are  readily  observed  attached  to  the  hairs. 

Treatment, — Mercurial  ointment,  well  rubbed  in,  is  an  effectual 
remedy  against  the  P.  pubis.  The  unguentum  hydrargyri  ammoniati 
is  equally  e!lici\cious  against  the  other  two  species. 
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FILARIA  MEDINENSIS— GUINEA-WORM. 
Synonyms, — Dracunculus.  Hair-woim. 

Symptoms. — An  itching  is  felt  in  the  skin  of  some  pai-t  of  the 
arms  or  legs;  most  frequently  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  especially 
in  the  feet.  This  is  soon  followeJ  by  a  small  vesicle,  succeeded  by  an 
indolent  inflamed  swelling  like  a  boil,  wliich  breaks  and  discharges. 
The  head  of  the  worm  gradually  protrudes  through  the  opening,  so  as 
to  be  easily  seized ;  but  unskilful  attempts  to  withdraw  it  are  apt  to 
be  followed  by  acute  inflammation,  extensive  suppuration,  and,  in  some 
cases,  mortification. 

Diagnosis. — The  length  of  the  worm  varies  from  half  a  foot  to 
twelve  feet.    Its  form  and  size  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  engraving. 


Fig.  8?. 


(Fig.  87)  of  a  worm  extracted  from  the  heel  of  a  negro,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  King's  College.  The  form  of  the  tail  is  seen  at  a. 
The  head  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  body. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  rainy  seasons  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  especially  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  aud  Guinea.— 
Exciting.  The  worm  in  an  embryo  state  pierces  tiie  skin  (usually  the 
feet  and  hands),  immersed  in,  or  otherwise  brought  into  contact  with, 
the  water  which  it  inhabits. 


EPIDEKMMYCOSIS  VEESICOLOR. 
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Trkatjient. — The  worm  must  be  cautiously  and  patiently  ex- 
tracted, by  rolling  a  fresh  portion  each  day  round  a  quill  or  roll  of 
cotton,  strapped  in  the  intervals  to  the  adjoining  skin.  Suppuration 
sliould  be  promoted  by  bread  poultices. 

Prophylaxis. — ^When  the  disease  prevails  among  bodies  of  men, 
separation  from  the  sound,  and  scrupulous  cleanline'^s. 


Order  II. 

VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 

*Epidermmycosis  Versicolor  .  Chloasma. 

Epidermmycosis  Decalvans  .  Baldness. 

Epidermmygosis  Tonsurans  .  Ringworm  of  the  Scalp. 

Dermmycosis  Circinata    .  .  Eingwonn. 

Dermmycosis  Sycosa     .    .  .  Chin  Welk. 

Dermmycosis  Favosa    .    .  .  Scall  Head. 
Plica  Polonica. 
Fungus  Foot  op  India. 

EPIDERMMYCOSIS— MOULDINESS  OF  THE  EPIDERMIS,  AND 
DERMMYCOSIS— MOULDINESS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Under  these  generic  terms  are  included  all  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
its  appendages,  which  are  known  to  be  due  to  vegetable  parasites. 

The  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  skin  diseases  is  so  complete, 
that  an  apology  for  employing  new  terms  which  are  at  once  significant 
and  descriptive  is  scarcely  needed.  lu  applying  these  new  terms,  we 
shall  associate  them  with  the  names  in  common  use,  in  order  that  the 
diseases  to  which  these  refer  may  be  the  more  readily  recognised. 


EPIDERMMYCOSIS  VERSICOLOR. 

Synonyms. — Pityriasis  versicolor,  et  rubra.  Chloasma,  Pannus 
hepaticus.    Liver  spots. 

Symptoms. — Delicate  pinkish,  greyish,  or  light  yellowish-brown 
spots,  varying  in  diameter  from  tlie  ^th  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more, 
in  the  axillary,  pubic,  and  inguinal  regions,  gradually  extending  and 
becoming  confluent,  so  as  to  form  continuous  patches  with  sinuous 
margins,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  slioulders, 
leaving  here  and  there  a  small  island  of  healthy  skin.  Its  favourite 
seat  is  under  the  hairs  about  the  pubes.  It  never  affects  parts  exposed 
to  the  light.    The  colour  varies  much :  in  most  persons  of  dark  com- 
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plexioDS,  it  has  a  light  dirty-brown  colour,  and  is  separated  from  the 
surrounding  healthy  skin  by. a  sharply-defined  line ;  in  others  the 
colour  is  fainter,  and  resembles  that  of  a  sunburnt  face.  Occasionally 
only  a  few  small  circles  of  skin  are  unaffected,  forming,  periiaps,  a 
single  cluster,  not  larger  than  the  hand,  on  some  part  of  the  trunk. 
The  hue  of  the  diseased  skin  corresponds  so  closely  to  that  of  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  body  that  I  have  known  the  few  peail-like  sjwts  of 
healthy  skin  to  be  mistaken,  under  the  name  of  albinism,  for  the  dis- 
eased skin. 

UsLially  there  is  no  breach  of  surface,  and  the  disease  is  apparently 
nothing  more  than  a  spreading  discoloration ;  but  on  examining  the 
discoloured  skin  attentively,  the  cuticle  is  observed  to  be  minutely 
wrinkled,  and  on  scrap  ng  it  with  a  scalpel  we  find  that  the  discoloured 
portions  may  be  s&pnrated  as  minute  silvery  scales,  whereas  the  healthy 
cuticle  is  not  readily  detached. 

The  disease  being  entirely  confined  to  the  epidermis,  is  unaccompanied 
by  irritation  ;  so  that  in  some  cases,  when  the  patient's  attention  is  first 
cnlled  to  it,  he  doubts  whether  or  not  the  discoloration  is  congenital. 
When  the  diseaije  is  of  long  standing,  the  cuticle  becomes  loose,  and 
a  minute  silvery  desquamation  takes  place  continuously. 

Cause. — A  fungus,  called  Mycrosporon  furfur,  composed  of  minute 
ointed  filaments  forming  a  close  network  among  the  cells  of  the  cuticle, 

and  developing  vast  numbeis  of  bright 
spherical,  nearly  equal-sized  spores,  in 
patches  of  various  sizes.    (Fig.  88.) 

Contagion. — The  funous  may  be  easily 
transplanted  to  the  healthy  skin  by  lying 
between  sheets  pleviou!^ly  used  by  one 
affected  with  the  disease.  The  fungus  never 
attacks  persons  befoie  the  age  of  puberty. 
According  to  my  own  observations  it  is 
more  frequently  found  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  in  those  who  lead  a  dissolute 
life,  li'obust  health  and  cle.mlines-s  confer 
no  protection  whatever.  The  gentleman 
from  whom  the  .'•pecinien  delineated  in  Kig. 
88  was  obtaineil,  was  of  the  most  scru- 
pulously cleanly  liabits;  yet  the  disease 
spread  unchecked  for  two  years.  Indeed 
daily  baths  appciir  to  facilitate  its  develop- 
ment. 

Diagnosis. — The  cimiacteristic  appearance  under  the  m'croscope. 
The  cuticle  should  be  scraped  off  with  a  scalpel,  placed  on  a  glass  slide, 
and  wetted  with  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  which  renders  the  cuticular 
cells  transparent.  Jr'o  minute  is  the  fungus,  that  a  l  object-glass,  at 
least,  is  necessary.  Epidermmycosis  versicolor  is  fiequently  mistaken  . 
for  syphilitic  eruptions,  and  the  patient  subjected  to  treatment  accord- 
ingly. 


Fig,  88. 
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Treatment. — Solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  (gr.  i-iii  to  15 j); 
or  hyposulphite  of  soda  {gi:  xxx  to  f^j) ;  or  sulpliurous  acid  daily 
applied  to  the  skin.  The  disease  rapidly  yields,  and  the  skin  resumes 
its  healthy  colour  under  this  treatment. 


EPIDERM MYCOSIS  DECALVANS. 

Synonyms  — Porrigo  decalvans.    Alopecia.  Phyto-alopecia. 
Definition. — Mouldiness  of  che  roots  of  the  hair,  resulting  in 
baldness. 

Symptoms. — The  hair  becomes  dry,  withered,  and  faded  ;  falls  off, 
and  is  not  legeuerated,  le.iving  more  or  less  circular  patches  of  smooth, 
apparently  healthy  skin.  'I'he  disease  may  spread  over  the  whole 
surface,  and  entirely  deprive  the  body  of  hair. 

Cause  and  Pathology. — The  development  of  the  fimgns  Micro- 
sporon  Audouini  in  the  roots  of  the  hair,  within  the  follicles,  and  for  a 
little  distance  beyond.  The  plant  is  composed  of  minute  round  and 
oval  spores,  and  short  branched  filaments.  It  fbi-ms  a  uniform  layer  round 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  invades  the  cuticle  and  cnitex,  rendering  the 
hair  ojiaque  and  brittle.    The  plant  develops  very  rapidly. 

Contagion.— The  di>ease  is  readily  communicated  by  the  spores  of 
the  fungus. 

Treatment. — That  recommended  for  Epidermmycosis  versicolor. 


EPIDERMMYCOSIS  TONSURANS— RINGWORM  OF  THE 

SCALP. 

Synonyms. — Porrigo  scutulata.  Hei-pes  tondens.  Trichosis  furfu- 
rans.  Rhizo-phyto-alopi'cia. 

Definition. — Mouldiness  of  the  roots  of  the  hairs 
of  tiie  head,  resulting  in  their  breaking  away  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  suiface  of  tiie  skin. 

Symptoms. — The  hairs  are  thickened,  bent  at  their 
junction  with  the  skin,  have  a  Avithered  appearance, 
become  very  brittle  at  the  roots,  and  ultim.itely  break 
off  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  lines  from  the  surface. 
The  stumps  present  a  ragged,  split  appearance,  and 
readily  break  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  remove  them 
from  the  foUide.  The  disease  affects  the  hair  in  dry, 
scaly,  circular  patches,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to 
four  inches  in  'diameter.  The  contiguous  cuticle  sliar- 
ing  in  the  disi'ase,  and  forming  characteristic  scaly 
fringes  round  the  orifices  of  the  hair  follicles.  Vesicles 
and  dry  scabs  are  occasionally  formed  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 


Fig.  89. 
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Cause  and  Pathology. — The  roots  of  the  hairs  are  found  to  h 
completely  jiervaded  and  split  up  by  the  Tricophyton  tonsuran: 
(Fig.  89 ),  a  fungus  composed  of  minute  round  or  oval  spores,  destituti 
of  granules,  and  short  curved  filaments. 

Contagion. — The  disease  is  readily  communicated  by  the  spores. 

Treatment. — That  recommende  l  for  Epidermmycosis  versicolor. 


DERMMYCOSIS  CIRCINATA— RINGWORM. 

Synonyms. — Tinea  circinata.    Herpes  circinatus. 

Definition, — Mouldiness  of  the  skin,  chiefly  of  the  epidermis, 
spreading  in  the  form  of  rings. 

Symptoms. — At  first  a  number  of  very  small  vesicles  arranged  in 
circles  on  a  red,  inflamed  base.  The  breadth  of  the  ring  termed  by  the 
vesicles  is  ususilly  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  base  itself  varying, 
from  a  few  lines  to  one  or  two  inches.  The  vesicles  c'ack,  and  the 
secretion  dries  and  forms  scales  which  are  readily  detached.  External 
to  these  scales  a  fiesh  ring  of  vesicles  is  developed,  which  also  become 
converted  into  scales,  and  thus  the  process  goes  on,  the  patch  constantly 
widening  by  centrifugal  growth,  and  leaving  the  parts  previously 
affected  in  a  chronically  inflamed  and  dry  scaly  condition.  The  disease 
chiefly  attacks  the  young,  and  usually  appears  on  the  face,  neck,  chest, 
and  arms.  When  it  alTects  the  scalp  it  takes  on  the  same  form  and 
produces  the  same  effect  as  Epidermmycosis  tonsurans,  with  which  it  is- 
piobably  identical,    The  disease  is  highly  contagious. 

The  cause,  mode  of  propagation^  and  treatment,  are  those  described 
under  Epidermmycosis  tonsurans. 


DERMMYCOSIS  SYCOSA. 

Synonyms. — Mentagra.  Tinea  sycosa.  Sycosis  menti,  Mentagro- 
phyte.    Chin  Welk, 

Symptoms, — Redness,  tension  and  smarting  of  the  skin  of  the  chin, 
lower  jaw,  or  upper  lip,  followed  by  an  eruption  of  small  red  points, 
which,  in  a  day  or  two,  ripen  into  distinct  pointed  pustules,  traversed 
by  a  single  hair.  After  five  or  six  days  more,  the  pustules  discharge 
their  contents,  and  form  thin  brownish  scabs,  which  fall  off,  and  are 
sometimes  not  renewed,  the  disease  terminating  in  from  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight ;  but  usually  successive  crops  are  develope^l,  and  in  extreme 
cases  Ihe  skin  is  covered  with  a  thick,  yellowish-brown  crust,  in  wiiich 
the  hairs  are  matted.    When  the  disease  has  continued  some  time  the 
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beard  falls  off.    In  chronic  cases,  tlie  skin  of  the  parts  alFected  is  covered 
with  tubercles.    The  disease  may  attack 
any  part  where  the  hairs  are  strong,    it  is  Fig.  90. 

often  very  obstinate. 

Cause  and  Pathology. — The  disease 
is  due  to  the  development  of  the  Microsporon 
mentagrophytes  (Fig.  90),  which  invades 
tlie  hair  follicles  and  forms  a  sheath  round 
the  roots  of  the  hairs.  The  fungus  luxu- 
riates in  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  hair 
follicle,  and  sets  up  inflammation  in  the 
subjacent  vascular  parts. 

Diagnosis. — The  spores  are  very  minute, 
and  the  filaments  branch  at  acute  angles  and 
are  annulated. 

Treatment. — The  hair  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  affected  follicles  by  pincers 
and  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  x 
to  f^j)  should  be  applied  with  a  camel  hair 
brush.  Epilation  is  usually  easy  and  pain- 
less, for  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to 
loosen  the  hair. 

DERMMYCOSIS  FAVOSA. 

Synonyms. — Favus.  Tinea  favosa,  annularis,  et  rugosa.  Porrigo 
lupinosn,  et  scutulata.    Scall  head.    Honeycomb  scall. 

Varieties. — Porrigo  favosa;  porrigo  scutulata;  porrigo  decalvans. 

Symptoms. — Small  round  pustules,  usually  seated  on  the  hairy  scalp, 
and  containing  a  yellow  matter,  which  hardens  into  a  prominent  scab 
with  a  central  depression  {favus).  Tiie  disease  generally  attacks  chil- 
dren, but  is  not  confined  to  them.  The  pi  iraaiy  seat  of  the  disease  is  in 
the  hair  follicles. 

It  is  not  confined  to  the  scalp,  but  may  attack  the  chin,  eyebrows,  or 
forehead,  and,  in  rare  instances,  the  trunk  or  extremities.  The  scabs 
have  an  offensive  mousy  odour.  When  the  pustules  are  closely  set,  the 
yellow  crusts  become  confluent,  and  present  a  honeycombed  appearance. 
If  few  pustules  only  appear,  and  their  development  be  not  interfered  with, 
the  favi  become  greatly  enlarged,  sometimes  to  the  diameter  of  1 J  inch  ; 
and  form  circular,  yellow,  dry  elevations,  depressed  in  the  centre,  and 
with  smooth,  rounded,  varnished  margins.  These  large  crusts  may  be- 
come confluent,  and  then  form  the  variety  known  as  Porrigo  lupinosa. 
When  the  disease  is  of  some  duration,  it  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
in  all  its  stages — the  red  patches,  the  cluster  of  yellow  pustules,  crusts 
of  various  thickness,  and  bald  spots.  If  the  scabs  be  removed  by 
poultices,  the  favi  are  reproduced  on  the  clean  raw  surface.    When  the 
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disease  disappears,  the  hair  is  slowly  reproduced,  but  sometimes  tliereis 
permanent  baldness.    The  nails  aie  occasionally  affected. 

Causes  and  Pathology. — The  disease  is  due  to  the  development 
of  the  Anciiorion  Si  honleinii  (Fig.  91),  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epider- 
mis, and  on  the  surface  of  the 
Fig.  91.  cutis.    At  first  the  deeper  epi- 

T     theiial  cells  are  distuibed,  and 
the  cuticle,  and  subsequent!}' 
the  whole  epidermis,  becomes 
raised,  in  a  ciicular,  yellowish- 
white  spot,  which  increases  in 
size,  assumes  a  sulphur  yellow 
colour,  and  becomes  a  favus. 
1     When,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
\     the  parasite  att<icl<s  the  hair 
§     follicles,  the  depiessed  centre  of 
each  favus  is  occupied  by  a 
iv     liair,  which  becomes  thickened, 
!1|    ojiaque,  non-elastic,  and  may 
f    I'eadily  be  removed.    When  tiie 
crusts  are  removed,  soaked  in 
ammonia,  and  examined,  they 
ai'e  found  to  be  chiefly  composed 
of  the  spores  and  laige-jointed 
spore  containing  filaments  of 
the  fungus. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of 
the  fungus  distinguishes  the  disease  from  eczema  and  impetigo ;  and 
the  scabs  of  eczema  have  never  the  characteristic  alveolar  depressions. 
The  pustules  of  impetigo  are  prominent  and  convex,  seated  on  an  in- 
flamed base,  and  the  purulent  contents  have  no  trace  of  fungi. 

Prognosis, — The  disease  is  often  obstinate  and  of  long  duration. 

Treatment. — The  hair  must  be  cut  close  with  sharp  scissors,  and 
well  washed,  and  the  scabs  must  he  suftened  with  warm  fomentations  or 
poultices.  The  best  local  application  is  the  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment ; 
or  a  sntui  ated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be  used. 


PLICA  POLONICA. 

A  disease  of  the  hair  allied  to  the  present  class,  but  almost  unknown 
in  this  country.  It  consists  in  an  inflamed  and  tender  state  of  the  scalp, 
and  a  swollen  condition  of  the  hairs  which  are  glued  together  into  a 
com]iiict  m;iss  by  a  viscid  and  olfensive  secretion.  Two  jiarasitic  plants 
— the  Ti-icophyton  tonsurans  and  Tricophyton  sporuloides — are  said  to 
accompany  it,       are  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  Notliing  is  known 
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of  the  proper  treatment,  but  the  disease  seems  to  be  aggravated  by  cut- 
ting the  hair.  The  best  chance  of  cure  would  seem  to  be  afforded  by 
the  application  in  the  form  of  vapour  of  such  stimulants  as  the  mixed 
vapour  of  iodine  and  sulphur. 


FUNGUS  FOOT  OF  INDIA. 

Synonyms. — ]\Iadura  foot.  Podelkoma.  Mycetoma.  Ghootloo.  Mah- 
deo.  Kirudeo.  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter,  of  Bombay,  has  given  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  disease,  and  an  elucidation  of  its  cause,  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay,  1860.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  facts : — 

Symptoms  and  Pathology, — The  disease  appeais  as  a  flattened 
swelling  of  the  integument,  from  which  the  cuticle  is  thrown  off,  leaving 
a  white  surface,  which  presents  numerous  pinkish  spots,  and  on  making 
sections  of  the  cutis  these  are  found  to  be  the  extremities  of  pink,  red, 
or  orange-brown  streaks  radiating  through  the  corium.  Tiiis  deposit  is 
composed  of  minute  bright  globules,  measuring  to  gJLjj  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Occasionally,  spherical  groups 
of  spores  are  .«een.    After  a  time  the  Fig.  92.* 

whole  foot  becomes  swollen,  and  greyish  ^ 
depressed  spots  appear,  composed  of  a  thin  7,  ^^rf'^Tv^ 
layer  of  cuticle,  wliich  finally  ruptures 
and  discloses  the  orifice  of  channels,  allow- 
ing the  passage  of  a  probe  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance.  Numerous  depressions 
and  circular  apertures  form  over  the 
surface  of  the  dorsum,  sides,  and  heel 
of  the  foot ;  they  are  large  enough  to 
admit  a  pea  or  a  shot,  and  numbers  of 
small  round  granules  like  fish-ioe  or 
poppy-seeds  are  discharged  with  <an  icho- 
lous  otlensive  fluid  from  the  orifices. 
The  foot  continues  to  enlarge,  and  be- 
comes much  misshapen.  The  surface  is 
riddled  with  numerous  round  holes  of 
various  sizes,  leading  to  canals  and  cavi- 
ties which  pervade  all  the  textures  of  the 
foot,  including  the  bones.  The  lower  ends 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  ai'e  often  excavated 
into  numerous  communicating  cavities, 
some  large  enough  to  lodge  a  hazel  nut. 
The  sinuses  and  exc  ivations  are  filled  with  mahngany-])rown  or  pink 
granules.    A  section  of  the  diseased  foot  pret^ents  great  imiistiuctness  of 

*  b.  A  globular  mass  of  the  fungus,  nnturnl  size.   o.  Another  in  section. 
'  '   c.  A  fourth  part  of  a  slightly  mugnilied. 

d.  S[)hf'rical  granules  from  outer  surface  of  b  magnified ;  e  and  /,  b?ade.1 
filaments  unit  spores  highly  magnified. 
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parts,  the  tissues  being  everywhere  excavated,  changed,  and  in  places 
infiltrated  with  the  coloured  granules.  The  disease  attains  its  maxi- 
mum development  in  about  four  years.  It  may  continue  for  twelve 
years.  No  acute  pain  attends  its  progress,  but  merely  a  deep-seated 
aching.  The  health  suffers  considerably,  and  the  patient  becomes 
emaciated  and  weak. 

In  one  case  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  attack  the  hand. 

Cause. — The  development  of  a  fungus,  called  by  Mr.  Berkeley, 
Chionyphe  Carteri.  It  occurs  in  globular  masses,  varying  in  size  from 
a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  bullet  (a  b  c,  Fig.  92),  friable  and  black  upon 
the  surface,  where  they  present  numbers  of  minute  tubercles  (d).  Sec- 
tions show  a  radiated  arrangement  [a).  Minutely  examined,  they  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  radiating  tubular  fibres,  which  branch  and 
unite  towards  the  circumference  (c).  Near  the  surface  they  become 
beaded  (e).  Interspersed  among  these  fibres  are  the  spores  (/).  Dr. 
Carter  believes  that  the  fungus  is  introduced  from  without,  the  spores 
gaining  admission  through  the  orifices  of  the  sweat  ducts,  or  any  slight 
abrasion  of  the  surface.  The  disease  has  occasionally  followed  a  prick 
from  a  thorn.  Farm  labourers  between  the  ages  of  1 7  and  50,  who  go 
about  with  their  i'eet  uncovered,  ai-e  most  liable  to  its  attacks. 

Distribution. — The  disease  is  endemic  in  the  Bombay  and  Bengal 
Pi'esideucies.  "  Kattiawar,  Kutch,  Gujerat,  Sind,  the  Deccan,  Lower 
Concan,  are  known  localities  in  the  former  Presidency.  Aden  appears 
doubtful.  On  the  Madras  side,  Guntoor,  Bellary,  Madura,  and  Cuddapah 
are  well-known  localities  ;  parts  of  Mysore,  and,  it  is  said,  Trichinopoly." 
(Carter.)  la  the  Bengal  Presidency  it  appears  to  prevail  around  tjirsa, 
and  patients  come  from  Bicaneer,  Bhawalpore,  and  Hissar. 

Treatment. — In  the  later  stages,  amputation  of  the  foot  is  the  only 
remedv.  In  the  earlier  ones,  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  or  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
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KON-PARASITICAL  SKIN  DISEASES. 

Ordee  I. 

EXANTHEMATA— RASHES. 

RCBEOLA   .  .  .  Measles  (p.  316). 

Scarlatina  ,  .  Scarlet  Fever  (p.  319). 

Erysipelas  .  .  St.  Anthony's  Fire  (p.  273). 

Erythema  .  .  Inflammatory  Blush. 

Urticaria  .  .  Nettle-rash. 

Koseola   ,  .  .  Kose-rash. 

ERYTHEMA— INFLAMMATORY  BLUSH. 

Symptoms. — Red  patches  of  variable  form  and  extent  disappearing 
on  pressure,  with  little  or  no  swelling,  heat,  pain,  or  fever.  Not  con- 
tagious, nor  attended  with  danger. 

Varieties. — 1.  Erythema  papidatum,  occurring  in  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  on  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities,  in  small,  lound,  and 
slightly-prominent  patches,  which  disappear  entirely  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. — 2.  Erythema  tuberculatum,  in  which  the  patches  aie  larger, 
more  prominent,  and  moie  permanent. — 3.  Erythema  nodosum,  which 
occurs  chiefly  in  children  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  on  the  ex- 
tremities, especially  the  forepart  of  the  leg,  its  form  rounded  or  oval, 
its  size  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  first  slightly 
raised  above  tlie  surface,  but  in  a  few  days  assuming  the  form  of  red, 
painful  tumouis.  The  tumouis  disappear  in  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight, 
it  is  generally  preceded  by  debility. — 4.  Erythema  centrifugum,  ap- 
pearing mostly  on  the  cheek,  as  small  round  raised  patches,  which 
gi'adually  spread  from  a  small  pimple  till  they  cover  a  considerable 
extent  of  sui-face. 

TeRjMinations. — In  resolution  withoirt  desquamation,  or  with  slight 
desquamation  (E.  fugax  and  E.  laive)  ;  or  in  a  sero-purulent  exsudation 
of  a  disagreeable  odour  (E,  intertrigo). 

Causes. — Friction  and  piessure;  heat  and  cold;  acrid  discharges, 
as  those  of  coryza,  leucorriicea,  or  gonorrhoea,  and  the  urine  and  fa^es ; 
dentition  ;  dyspepsia  ;  tension  of  the  skin,  as  in  anasarca. 

Diagnosis. — From  erysipelas,  by  the  ledness  being  lighter  and  more 
superficial,  and  the  swelling  less ;  by  the  absence  of  heat  and  pain  ;  and 
by  its  milder  character  and  more  favourable  termination.  From  roseola, 
by  the  peculiar  rosy  tint  of  the  latter.  Fr  om  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  by 
the  semi-lunar  patches  of  the  first,  and  by  the  great  extent  and  deep- 
red  hue  of  the  last.  Also  by  the  peculiar  constitutional  symptoms  and 
contagious  character  of  these  diseases. 
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Prognosis  .—  Favourable. 

Treatment. — When  idiopathic,  these  blotches  disappear  of  them- 
selves, or  yifld  to  gentle  aperients,  the  warm  bath,  "and  tonics.  If 
symptomatic,  the  treatment  is  that  of  the  primary  disease. 

In  Erythyma  nodosum  the  menstrual  function  is  usually  disordered, 
and  chalybeate  tonics  are  requiieJ. 


URTICARIA— NETTLE-RASH. 
Variei  ies. — 1.  Urticaria  evanida.    2.  Urticaria  febrilis. 

1.  urticaria  evanida.. 

Symptoms. — An  eruption  resembling  in  appearance,  and  in  the  in- 
tolerable itching  which  attends  it,  the  st'nging  of  nettles.  The  spots 
often  appear  suddenly,  especially  if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratclied,  and 
seldom  last  many  hours,  sometimes  not  many  minutes,  but  vanish,  to 
appear  on  another  part.  Sometimes  the  rash  assumes  the  form  of  long 
wheals,  as  if  tlie  part  had  been  struck  with  a  whip  or  cane.  The 
swellings  aie  always  firm  and  solid,  and  contain  no  liquid.  In  some 
persons,  the  eruption  lasts  only  a  few  days,  in  others  many  montiis  or 
years,  appearing  and  disappearing  at  intervals.  The  rash  generally 
disappears  in  the  daytime,  to  return  in  the  evening,  and  is  accompanied 
by  slight  feverishness.    It  terminates  in  desquamation. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Peculiar  constitution. — Exciting.  Hand- 
ling the  leaves  of  the  common  nettle.  Shell-fish;  mushrooms;  honey; 
vinegar ;  cucumbers ;  salad.  Strawberries  and  several  other  fruits  and 
aiticles  of  diet  will  cause  urticaria  in  certain  persons;  also  valerian, 
turpentine,  and  copaiba. 

Diagnosis. — By  its  close  resemblance  to  the  sting  of  the  nettle,  the 
itching  that  attends  it,  and  its  fugitive  character. 

Prognosis. — It  generally  disappears  under  the  use  of  simple  reme- 
dies ;  but  may  last  for  months  or  years. 

Treatment. — If  caused  by  irritating  food,  an  emetic,  followed  by 
a  oentle  aperient.  In  chronic  cases,  warm  or  vapom",  alkaline  or 
sulphur,  baths ;  with  a  strictly-regubited  diet,  apei-ieuts,  and  altera- 
tives. In  obstinate  cases,  Fowler's  solution  (five  or  six  drops  three 
times  a  day).  The  smarting  may  be  allayed  by  lotions  of  acetate  of  lead, 
or  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  the  warm  bath. 

2.  urticaria  febrilis. 

Symptoms. — This  is  generally  caused  by  some  article  of  food  which 
has  disagreed  with  the  patient,  Tlieie  is  more  or  less  fever  or  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  followed  by  lieat  and  tingling  of  the  body ;  and  then 
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by  an  eruption,  beginning  on  the  shoulders,  loins,  and  inner  surface  ot 
the  arms  and  thighs,  and  round  the  Ijnces,  consisting  of  irregularly- 
shaped  pale  blotches,  snrroumled  by  a  deep-red  border,  but  soon  assuming 
auuiibim  deep-reJ  colour,  and  attended  by  intense  itching.  The  blotches 
appear  and  disappear  several  times,  and  gradually  subside  in  a  few  days 
or  a  week.  There  is  generally  an  increase  of  itching  and  smarting 
towards  evening.  The  treatment  is  that  of  Urticaria  evanida,  but  more 
active.    After  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  a  saline  aperient  (Form,  261). 


ROSEOL  A— ROS  E-R  ASH. 

Symptoms. — Sliglit  febrile  symptoms,  succeeded  by  deep-i-ed  patches 
of  various  size  and  tbrm,  appearing  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
generally  disappearing  in, one  or  two  days,  or  a  week. 

Varieties. — 1.  JRoscoki  infantilis.  An  eruption  of  numerous  small, 
distinct,  circular  patches,  of  a  deep  rose-red  colour,  occuri  ing  in  infants 
from  dentition  or  intestinal  irritation. — 2.  Boseola  astiva.  This  form  is 
most  common  in  chillien  and  female-!.  It  is  j^receded  by  feverishuess. 
The  rash,  which  is  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  attended  with  itching  and 
pain,  and  sometimes  with  an  inflamed  throat,  with  some  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  commonly  appears  between  the  third  and  seventh  days  on 
the  face  and  neck,  whence  it  rapidly  spreads  over  the  rest  of  the  body. 
It  lasts  about  three  or  four  days,  and  then  disappears. — 3.  Roseola 
autumnalis  is  a  less  severe  affection,  occurring  also  chiefly  in  children, 
and  presenting  larger  patches,  seated  mostly  on  the  upper  extremities. 
— 4.  Roseola  annulata,  apj^earing,  as  the  name  implies,  in  rosy  rings, 
enclosing  a  portion  of  healthy  skin,  and  gradually  spreading.  The  rash 
is  most  common  on  the  belly,  loins,  buttocks,  and  thighs.  It  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  and  is  generally  dependent  upon  some  disorder  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Causes.— Teething;  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  drinking 
cold  water  wlien  the  body  is  heated  ;  severe  exercise.  Tlie  disease  is 
sometimes  epidemic ;  it  occasionally  pi'ecedes  the  eruption  of  the  small- 
pox, occasioning  some  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. — From  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  by  the  mildness  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  the  oataiThal  symptoms  of 
the  one,  and  the  sore  throat  of  the  other. 

Prognosis. — A  favourable  termination  in  a  few  days  or  a  week. 

Treatment. — Saline  aperients  with  small  doses  of  tartar-emetic 
two  or  three  times  a  day;  and  an  occasional  warm  bath. 
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Order  II, 

VESICULiE— VESICLES. 

Varicella    ....  Chicken-pox  (p.  315). 

Eczema   Kuuning  Scall. 

Herpes   Tetter. 

Miliaria  .     .    ,     .     .  Miliary  Fever. 

ECZEMA— HUMID  TETTER. 

Synonyms. — Running  scall ;  crusta  lactea. 
Si'ECiES. — 1.  Acute.    2.  Chronic. 

1.  ACUTE  eczema. 

Symptoms. — An  eruption  of  small  sl'ghtly-raised  vesicles,  c:o\vded 
together  on  broad  irregular  patches  of  bright-red  skin,  accompanied  by 
severe  tingling  and  smarting.  The  fluid  in  the  vesicles  soon  becomes 
opaque  and  turbid,  and,  in  four  or  five  days,  is  dischai  ged,  and  dries 
into  thin  yellowish-green  scabs.  Fresh  vesicles  form  on  the  surrounding 
skin,  while  the  parts  already  affected  are  kept  moist  by  constant  exuda- 
tion. When  the  eruption  is  of  some  standing,  the  skin  presents  a  highly- 
inflamed  surface,  studded  with  a  large  number  of  minute  pores,  covered 
with  thin  white  membranes.    Usual  duration,  from  a  week  to  a  month. 

Varieties. — 1.  Eczema  simplex.  A  mild  form,  free  from  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  mostly  attacking  women  and  young  children  or 
the  arm  and  forearm,  and  between  the  fingers,  generally  terminating 
in  resolution. — 2.  Eczema  rubrum.  The  skin  is  inflamed,  hot,  and 
tense,  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  covered  with  small  vesicles  surrounded 
by  an  inflamed  areola.  The  rash  generally  terminates  in  about  a  week, 
with  slight  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle ;  but  in  more  severe  cases,  the  in- 
flammation increases,  the  vesicles  coalesce,  the  contained  serum  becomes 
opaque,  and  at  length  escapes  as  an  irritating  fluid,  which  forms  loost 
thin  incrustations,  and  these  falling  off,  display  a  highly-inflamed  sur- 
face. The  disease  either  disappears  in  two  or  three  weeks,  the  healing 
process  beginning  at  the  margins,  or  it  becomes  chronic. — 3.  Eczema 
impetiginodes.  In  this  form,  the  inflammation,  which  is  still  more 
acute  and  rapid  in  its  progress,  is  accompanied  by  much  swelling  and 
tension,  and  some  fever;  and  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  becoming 
purulent  dry  into  soft  yellow  scabs,  which  fall  off,  and  are  reproduced, 
displaying  a  red  inflamed  sui-face  covered  with  an  ichorous  serum.  It 
generally°terminates  in  about  a  month,  the  skin  gradually  assuming  a 
more  healthy  appearance ;  or  it  runs  into  the  chronic  form.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  impetigo  by  being  at  first  vesicular,  whereas  impetigo 
is  a  pustular-  disease  from  the  beginning ;  and  by  the  thinner  scabs. 

CAXJS-ES.—Fredisposing.  The  female  sex;  the  seasons  of  spring 
and  autamn.— Exciting.    Intense  heat;  the  irritation  of  blisters 
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frictions  •witli  mercmy  [eczema  mercuridle)  ;  the  handling  of  dry 
powders,  floui",  metals,  &c.    Contagion  (?) 

Diagnosis. — An  abundance  of  watery  vesicles  with  tenderness  and 
smarting  distinguish  eczema  from  scabies.  Miliaria  is  accompanied 
by  fever  and  profuse  perspiration.  Lichen  is  papular.  Psoriasis  is 
diy  and  scaly. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  but  often  difficult  of  cure. 

Treatment. — The  mineral  acids  internally  administered,  cooling 
drinks,  simple  diet,  warm  baths,  water-dressing,  local  baths  of  linseed, 
marsh-mallow  or  bran,  or  poultices  of  potato-flour.  The  distressing 
tingling  and  smarting  may  be  relieved  by  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or 
by  a  lotion  consisting  of  two  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  an  ounce 
of  water.  Allcaline  lotions,  and  zinc  or  chalk  applications,  are  often  of 
much  sei-vice. 

CHRONIC  ECZEMA. 

Symptoms. — This  is  a  sequel  of  the  acute  form,  and  often  intrac- 
table. The  skin,  from  the  continued  abundant  discharge  of  acrid  serum 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  vesicles,  is  highly  inflamed  and  marked  by 
fissures  at  the  joints.  Sometimes  there  is  but  little  moisture,  and  the 
surface  is  cracked  and  covered  with  shining  crusts,  beneath  which  the 
skin  is  of  a  bright-red  colour.  The  disease  often  spreads  from  a  small 
point  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  and  is  accompanied  by  in- 
tense itching  and  smarting,  which  is  particularly  distressing  when  the 
eruption  occupies  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
or  the  vulva.  When  it  attacks  the  face,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  is 
involved,  and  there  is  much  smarting,  with  some  intolerance  of  light. 
The  eruption  often  lasts  for  years,  being  heightened  and  renewed  in 
spring  and  autumn ;  and  sometimes,  after  the  resources  of  art  and  the 
patience  of  the  suflerer  are  exhausted,  rapidly  disappears. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Obscure. — Exciting.  Intestinal  irrita- 
tion ;  painful  dentition ;  dysmenorrhoea. 

Treatment. — Mineral  acids  administered  internally  and  with  one 
of  the  bitter  infusions,  alkaline  lotions  externally.  An  alterative 
aperient  should  be  given  at  bed-time  occasionally.  In  obstinate  cases 
Tri,iii  to  TY\^v  of  liquor  arsenicalis  may  be  prescribed.  The  sulphur 
bath  (Form.  335)  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  itching  and 
smarting  are  best  allayed  by  the  zinc  ointment  mixed  with  spirits  of 
wine  (ung.  zinci  ^i,  spt.  vin.  rect.  gi)  smeared  over  the  surface,  and 
renewed  once  or  twice  a  day ;  or  by  simple  cold-water  dressing.  A 
handkerchief,  moistened  with  a  teaspoonful  of  chloroform,  placed  near 
the  seat  of  irritation,  and  covered  with  the  bed  clothes,  often  allays 
the  smarting.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (ten  grains  to  the  ounce) 
will  also  sometimes  aflbrd  gi-eat  relief.  (G.) 
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HERPES— TETTER. 

Symptoms. — The  rash  begins  as  circumscribed  groups  of  distinct 
vesicles  on  an  inflamed  base ;  but  these  soon  coalesce,  and  their  con- 
tents, which  were  at  first  watery,  become  yellowish-white  or  yellow, 
escape  and  form  a  scab.  This  soon  falls  off,  leaving  an  inflamed  surface, 
which  rapidly  heals.  The  eruption  is  commonly  preceded  by  slight 
constitutional  symiDtoms,  and  sometimes  by  acute  darting  pain,  which, 
when  the  eruption  has  made  its  appearance,  changes  to  heat  and  smart- 
ing. The  disease  is  rarely  attended  with  danger,  and  generally  lasts 
about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Varieties. — 1 .  Herpes  phlyctenodes,  that  which  has  no  particular 
seat. — 2.  Herpes  labialis,  that  which  affects  the  lips.  It  may  extend 
to  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  chin ;  it  also  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lips  and  mouth.  It  is  a  very  common  accompaniment  of  catarrh, 
and  of  inflammatory  afi^ections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  stomach ;  and  it  often  appears  during  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia and  ague,  and  concludes  an  attack  of  relapsing  fever. — '3.  Herpes 
preputialis  attacks  the  internal  or  external  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and 
is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  itching  and  smarting.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  syphilis  when  recent,  and  afterwards  by  its  history. 
The  sore  remaining  after  the  vesicles  have  burst  is  superficial,  and 
readily  heals  if  the  two  surfaces  of  the  prepuce  be  sepai-ated  with  lint. 
— 4.  Herpes  zoster,  zona,  or  the  shingles,  is  very  characteristic  in  its 
appearance,  position,  and  course.  As  the  name  implies,  it  surrounds 
the  body  like  a  zone  or  girdle,  beginning  somewhere  about  the  mesial 
line,  and  travelling  round  one-half  of  the  body,  following  the  direction 
of  the  intercostal  nerves,  below  the  nipple,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  groin,  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  It  is  often  preceded 
for  several  days,  or  even  longer,  by  very  acute  darting  pains.  It  runs 
a  mild  course,  and  disappears  in  two  or  three  weeks. — 5.  Herpes  iris. 
A  very  rare  variety,  consisting  of  four  rings  of  different  shades  of 
colour. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  An  east  wind. — Exciting.  CataiTh ;  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membranes ;  indigestion. 

Diagnosis. — From  pemphigus,  by  the  smaller  size  and  greater 
number  of  the  vesicles.  From  eczema,  by  the  larger  size  of  the 
vesicles,  the  raised  inflammatory  base,  and,  generally,  by  the  smaller 
size  of  the  patches. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.    The  disease  lasts  from  a  week  or  ten 
days  to  a  month,  and  in  rare  cases  longer. 

Treatment. — Gentle  aperients  with  antimonials,  a  regulated  diet, , 
and  local  applications  of  warm  mucilaginous  liquids.  The  constitu-  • 
tional  treatment  must  be  determined  by  the  age  and  state  of  system. 
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MILIARIA— MILIARY  FEVER. 

Symptoms, — This  disease  sets  in  with  rigors,  extreme  debility,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  a  sense  of  tightness  and  oppression  about  the 
praecordia,  with  shortness  of  breath,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  teasing 
cough,  followed  by  increased  heat  of  surface,  with  wandering  pains 
and  restlessness.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued  from  two  to 
five  or  six  days,  a  profuse  sweat,  of  a  sour,  ranis:  odour,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, accompanied  by  a  harassing  priclcing  or  itching  of  the  skin. 
On  an  uncertain  day,  a  number  of  small  red  or  white  papulas,  about 
the  size  of  millet-seeds,  perceptible  to  the  touch,  are  observed  first  on 
the  neck  and  breast,  whence  they  gradually  extend  to  the  trunk  and 
extremities.  After  ten  or  twelve  hours,  a  small  vesicle  apjieai's  on  the 
top  of  each  pimple.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  at  first  trans- 
parent, but  afterwards  become  white ;  and  they  have  a  peculiarly  offen- 
sive odoui-.  In  two  or  three  days  the  vesicles  break,  and  are  succeeded 
by  small  crusts,  which  fall  off  in  scales  ;  or  the  disease  terminates  in 
resolution,  or  by  desquamation.  The  febrile  symptoms  do  not  subside 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  after  a  variable  interval. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Lax  habit  of  body ;  childhood ;  old  age  ; 
the  female  sex  ;  the  period  of  childbirth  ;  debility,  however  induced, 
and  especially  that  arising  from  excessive  discharges ;  dyspepsia. — Ex- 
citing. Immoderate  sweating,  produced  by  excessive  heat,  or  by  heat- 
ing medicines. 

Diagnosis. — By  the  uncommon  anxiety  and  dejection  of  mind  ;  tlie 
profuse  sweating,  and  the  peculiarly  fo3tid,  rank  odour  of  the  perspira- 
tion.   Aftemards,  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

Prognosis. — Favourable.  The  fever  assuming  a  mild  form,  and 
remitting  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  the  papulas  of  a  florid 
red  colom-. —  Unfavourable.  The  persistence  of  the  sweating,  with  in- 
crease of  fever  after  the  appearance  of  the  rash  ;  great  anxiety  and  de- 
pression of  spirits ;  profound  coma  ;  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
eruption,  followed  by  great  prostration  of  strength,  anxiety,  shortness 
of  breath,  rapid,  weak,  and  intermitting  pulse,  violent  vomiting,  deli- 
rium, and  convulsions  ;  the  appearance  of  petechite  interspersed  among 
the  papulae  ;  anasarcous  swellings. 

Treatment. — The  temperature  of  the  apartment  should  be  mode- 
rated, and  the  patient  lightly  covered.  After  the  bowels  have  been 
relieved  by  an  aloetic  purge,  sulphuric  acid  with  bark  or  quinine  should 
be  given.    If  there  be  much  restlessness,  opium. 
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Order  III. 

BULL^:— BLEBS. 

Pemphigus  .    .    .    Vesicular  Fever. 
EUPIA    ....    Atonic  Ulcer. 

PEMPHIGUS— VESICULAR  FEVER. 

Synonyms. — Bullffi ;  phlyctena ;  pomphollx ;  hydatis  ;  febris  bul- 
losa ;  febris  vesicularis. 

Symptoms. — The  rash  is  ushered  in  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  the 
cold  stage  of  fever ;  lassitude,  headache,  sickness,  oppression,  frequent 
pulse,  and,  in  some  instances,  delirium.  On  an  uncertain  day  an  erup- 
tion takes  place  of  red  circular  patches,  which  soon  terminate  in  pellucid 
blisters,  similar  to  those  produced  by  a  burn,  resting  on  ''n  inflamed 
areola,  and  distended  with  a  straw-coloured  seruni.  They  appear  on 
the  face,  neck,  trunk,  arms,  mouth,  and  fauces,  and  measure  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter.  In  a  few  days  the  blisters  either  break  and 
discharge  a  yellowish,  bland,  or  sharp  ichorous  fluid,  or  they  begin  to 
shrink,  and  in  a  short  time  disappear. 

Varieties. — 1.  Pemphigus  infantlis  attacks  young  infants  in  lying- 
in  hospitals.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  syphilis. — 2.  Pomphollx  soli- 
tarius  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  a  single  bleb  at  a  time,  on 
successive  days,  or  at  short  intervals. — 3.  Pompholix  diutinus  is  a 
chronic  disease,  occurring,  for  the  most  part,  in  middle-aged  and  old 
men,  lasting  for  a  considei-able  time,  and  sometimes  extending  over  the 
entire  body. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  male  sex ;  adult  and  old  age ;  summer 
season. — Exciting.  Unwholesome  and  scanty  food,  bad  ventilation,  and 
all  the  causes  of  cachexia.    Specific  infection  (?) 

Diagnosis. — From  vesicular  eruptions,  by  the  large  size  and  isola- 
tion of  the  vesicles.  From  rupia,  by  the  absence  of  thick  scabs.  From 
ecthyma,  by  the  contents  of  the  blebs  being  transimrent.  From  erysi- 
pelas, by  the  regular  form  and  isolated  situation  of  the  blisters. 

Prognosis. — Generally  favourable,  but  often  chronic. 

Treatment. — That  of  the  concomitant  fever.  In  mild  cases, 
gentle  aperients,  with  quinine,  and  acid  drinks.  If  the  patient  be 
cachectic  alteratives  with  tonics  or  stimulants,  and  a  generous  diet. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  punctuiing  the  vesicles  as  they 
appear ;  and  if  there  is  much  pain,  the  use  of  warm  poultices  or 
fomentations. 
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RUPIA— ATONIC  ULCER. 
SYifONYM, — Ulcus  atonicum. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  consists  in  round,  flattened,  and  isolated 
blebs,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  filled  with  serum,  which  changes 
after  a  time  to  pus.  These  blebs  shrink,  and  become  covered  with 
thick  brownish  scabs,  which,  when  they  fall  off,  leave  ulcers  that  either 
heal  or  continue  open  for  a  while.  The  disease  attacks  weakly  and 
cachectic  subjects,  and  runs  a  clu'onic  course,  lasting  from  a  few  weeks 
to  several  months.    Its  most  common  seat  is  the  lower  extremities. 

Varieties. — 1.  Rupia  simplex  is  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease, 
and  answers  to  the  annexed  description. — 2.  Eupia  prominens  is  named 
from  the  greater  thickness  of  the  scabs,  which  are  formed  by  several 
layers  of  hardened  secretion,  assume  a  conical  shape,  and  an  appearance 
not  unlike  that  of  an  oyster- shell  in  miniature.  The  blebs  are  larger, 
and  the  inflammation  and  subsequent  ulceration  more  extensive  than  in 
iTipia  simplex.  This  form  occurs  chiefly  in  syphilitic  subjects. — 3. 
Eupia  esc/iarotica  affects  infants  in  the  interval  from  birth  to  the  first 
dentition,  is  accompanied  by  much  constitutional  distm-bance,  and 
sometimes  tenninates  fatally.  The  ulcers  left  after  the  separation  of 
the  scabs  heal  slowly,  secrete  a  fostid  sanies,  and  are  apt  to  spread. 

Causes, — Predisposing.  Syphilis,  debility, — Exciting.  Any  de- 
rangement of  the  health. 

DiAQ-NOSis.' — From  pemphigus,  by  the  thick  laminated  scab,  the  in- 
flammatory areola,  and  subsequent  ulceration.  From  ecthyma,  by  the 
blebs  at  first  containing  serum ;  but  in  severe  cases,  the  secretions  soon 
becoming  purulent,  renders  the  diagnosis  difficult. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  except  in  severe  cases  of  rupia  escharotica. 

Treatment, — Local.  Warm  baths ;  emollient  applications,  and 
when  the  ulcers  ai-e  obstinate,  nitrate  of  silver,  dilute  mineral  acids,  or 
stimulating  ointments. — General.  Tonics  or  stimulants,  with  altera- 
tives, according  to  the  patient's  state ;  and  strict  attention  to  diet, 
ventilation,  and  cleanliness : — the  treatment,  in  a  word,  of  cachexia. 
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Order  IV. 


PUSTULE— PUSTULES. 


r 


Variola 
Vaccina 
Ecthyma 
Impetigo 
Acne  . 


Small-pox  (p.  307). 
Cow-pox  (p.  313). 
Ecthyma. 


Running  Tetter. 
Pimple. 

Glanders  (p.  341). 


Eqtjinia 


ECTHYMA. 


Symptoms. — The  eruption  begins  as  distinct,  inflamed,  circumscribed 
spots,  which  increase  till  they  attain  a  considerable  size.  Pustules 
foi-m  on  the  centre,  and  sometimes  enlarge  till  they  closely  resemble  the 
bulla  of  rupia.  In  two  or  three  days  the  pustules  diy  up,  and  thick 
scabs  form,  which,  falling  off,  leave  a  purple  discoloration,  or  in  severe 
cases,  and  in  greatly-impaired  constitutions,  an  unhealthy  nicer.  The 
eruption  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  pain,  and  by  slight  fever. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Childhood  and  old  age, — Exciting.  All 
the  causes  of  cachexia. 

Diagnosis. — From  acne,  impetigo,  sycosis,  favus,  and  scabies  puru- 
lenta,  by  the  larger  size  of  the  pustules,  and  their  inflamed  and  in- 
durated base.  From  variola,  by  their  size,  the  absence  of  the  central 
depression,  and  their  non-contagious  character.  From  vaccina,  by  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  latter,  and  its  contagious  nature. 

Prognosis. — Favourable ;  but  sometimes  chronic  and  tedious. 

Treatment. — Emollient  applications,  and  if  the  ulcers  assume  a 
chronic  form,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  or 
stimulating  ointments.  Gentle  aperients  and  altei-atives,  mineral  tonics, 
wholesome  food,  pure  air,  exercise,  cleanliness,  and  sea  bathing. 


Synonyms. — Running  tetter  ;  scale ;  cowrap. 

Symptoms. — The  eruption  appears  as  clusters  of  small  pustules, 
sliehtly  raised  above  the  skin,  bursting  in  from  one  to  three  days,  and 
discharging  a  purulent  fluid,  that  hardens  into  thick,  yellow,  semi- 
transparent  incrustations,  resting  on  an  irregular,  inflamed  base,  moist- 
ened by  a  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  eruption  may  disappear  in  a  few 
weeks,  or  it  may  continue  for  months  or  years,  the  existing  patches 
being  succeeded  by  fi-esh  groups  of  pustules.  There  is  some  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  with  heat  and  itching  of  the  pai-ts  affected. 


IMPETIGO— CRUSTED  TETTER. 


ACNE. 
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Varieties. — 1.  Impetigo  figurata  generally  occurs  in  defined  patches 
on  tJie  checks,  but  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body  ;  is  most  common 
in  spring,  and  in  young  children,  especially  during  dentition. — 2.  Im- 
petigo sparsa  is  more  irregular  in  its  distribution,  and  is  most  frequently 
seen  on  the  extremities,  and  round  the  joints.  It  is  most  common  in 
autumn  ;  and  it  may  assume  either  an  acute  or  chronic  form. — 3.  Im- 
petigo larvalis  attacks  the  scalp,  ears,  and  lips  in  infants.  It  may  also 
occur  on  the  cheek,  which  it  covers  with  a  thick,  yellowish-white  crust, 
resembling  a  mask,  whence  its  name.  In  one  of  its  forms  it  is  known 
as  crusta  lactea. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn ;  in- 
fancy and  childhood  ;  the  lymphatic  temperament. — Exciting.  The 
application  of  irritating  substances  to  the  skin ;  unwholesome  diet ; 
impure  air  ;  want  of  cleanliness.    The  disease  is  not  contagious. 

Diagnosis. — The  pathognomonic  character  is  the  formation  of  clus- 
ters of  small  pustules  (psydracia),  succeeded  by  scabs  of  varying  tints, 
from  whitish-yellow  to  dark  brown.  The  pustules  of  sycosis  are  much 
smaller,  and  the  e.xsudation  less.  Favus  is  contagious,  and  the  chai'acter 
of  the  crust  distinct.    (See  Dermmycosis  Favosa.) 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  in  the  young  and  in  its  acute  forms.  Ob- 
stinate and  difficult  of  cure  in  the  old  and  in  chronic  forms. 

Treatment. — Emollient  application,  tepid  baths,  the  vapour 
douche,  and  gentle  aperients.  The  troublesome  itching  may  be  relieved 
by  a  prussic  acid  lotion,  containing  half  an  ounce  of  dilute  prussic  acid, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol,  in  an  eight-ounce  lotion.  In  chronic 
impetigo,  in  addition  to  tepid  baths,  alkaline  lotions  to  the  skin ;  the 
sulphur  bath ;  the  dilate  acids,  or  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate,  of  silver, 
Unguentum  kreasoti  may  also  be  usefully  applied. 


ACNE— COPPER  NOSE. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  attacks  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin, 
as  isolated  pustules,  seated  on  a  hard,  red  base,  and  terminating  in 
indolent  chronic  tumours.  Its  primary  form  is,  in  most  cases,  a  hard, 
red  pimple.  It  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  nose,  cheeks,  temples, 
and  forehead,  but  frequently  apjaears  on  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  and  sometimes  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  It  may  exist  in  all 
these  situations  in  the  same  person.  It  is  a  chronic  disorder,  not  accom- 
panied by  constitutional  symptoms ;  is  most  frequent  from  puberty  to 
the  age  of  thirty-five ;  and  occurs  in  both  sexes. 

Varieties. — 1.  Acne  simplex  answers  to  the  foregoing  description,, 
its  most  common  seat  being  the  slioulders  and  upper  part  of  the  chest ; 
but  it  may  occur  on  the  face. — 2,  Acne  indurata  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  large  indurated  tumours  by  the  union  of  several  of  the  smaller 
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ACNE. 


follicles.  Its  common  seat  is  the  face,  but  it  often  occupies  the  back  of 
the  trunk. — 3.  Acne  rosacea  is  generally  met  with  in  old  persons, 
chiefly  on  the  nose  and  cheeks.  As  the  name  implies,  the  diseased  parts 
have  a  rosy  colour,  which,  however,  is  not  permanent,  but  changes  at 
length  to  a  violet.  In  extreme  cases,  the  superficial  veins  enlarge,  and 
the  cellular  tissue,  to  some  depth,  becomes  inflamed  and  hardened  (acne 
indurata). — 4.  Acne  punctata  derives  its  name  from  a  small  black  spec, 
which  occupies  the  summit  of  each  pimple. — 5.  Acne  sebacea  is 
named  from  the  smooth  waxy  appearance  wliich  the  eruption  sometimes 
assumes. 

Diagnosis. — By  its  seat — the  sebaceous  follicles. 

Prognosis. — In  acne  simplex,  favourable.  It  often  disappeai-s  of 
itself  with  the  advance  of  age.  Acne  indurata  and  acne  rosacea  are 
often  very  obstinate,  and  defy  all  modes  of  treatment. 

Causes. — Hereditary  predisposition  ;  dyspepsia  ;  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking ;  uterine  disorders ;  change  of  life ;  the  application  of  instating 
substances  to  the  skin  of  the  face. 

Teeatment. — In  young  and  vigorous  subjects,  when  the  disease  is 
recent,  a  restricted  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulating  liquors ; 
gentle  aperients ;  spirit  lotions,  or  lotions  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  In 
chronic  cases,  and  in  acne  indurata,  the  same  general  treatment,  varied 
according  to  the  constitution  and  state  of  the  patient.  The  local  treat- 
ment will  consist  of  frictions,  with  an  ointment  of  iodide  of  sulphur 
(gr.  XX  of  the  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard),  or  a  paste  of  sulphur  and 
milk.  Dilute  acids,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver,  cautiously  applied  to  the 
eruption,  or  a  lotion  of  two  grains  of  the  cyanide  of  mercmy  to  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  are  also  beneficial.  This  lotion  should  be 
applied  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  washed 
off  with  cold  water.  A  course  of  alterative  medicines  may  be  given  at 
the  same  time.  A  drop  of  kreasote  in  a  mucilaginous  draught  may 
also  be  given  with  advantage  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Acne  rosacea 
requires  a  very  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  proper  exercise,  abstinence 
from  stimulating  liquors,  avoidance  of  heated  apartments,  hot  fires,  and 
mental  excitement,  with  the  local  application  of  the  vapour  douche,  or 
the  lotion  of  cyanide  of  mercury.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  blisters  have 
sometimes  been  applied  with  advantage. 
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Order  V. 

PAPUL/E— PIMPLES. 

Lichen. 
Prurigo. 

LICHEN. 

Synonyms. — Papulae  siccte ;  scabies  sicca  vel  agria. 

Symptoms. — An  eruption  of  small,  hai'd  pimples,  sometimes  of  the 
coloui'  of  the  skin,  sometimes  red,  generally  arranged  in  patches  or 
clusters,  and  accompanied  by  severe  itching.  Its  most  common  situations 
are  the  hands,  forearms,  neck,  and  face,  but  it  may  attack  other  parts 
of  the  body.  It  is  generally  a  chronic  disorder,  but  sometimes  assumes 
an  acute  form.    Its  usual  termination  is  in  desquamation. 

Varieties. — 1.  Lichen  simplex  answers  to  the  annexed  description. 
— 2.  Lichen  strophulosus,  commonly  known  as  red  gum,  white  gum,  or 
tooth-rash,  attacks  children  at  the  breast,  or  during  dentition,  is  an  acute 
affection,  and  generally  continues  for  three  or  four  weeivs.  It  has  re- 
ceived many  names,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  pimples,  and 
the  colour  of  the  skin. — 3.  Lichen  urticatus  is  characterised  by  the  large 
size  of  the  papulae  and  their  close  resemblance  to  the  sting  of  nettles. 
In  lichen  agrius,  the  papulae  are  confluent,  and  seated  on  a  highly- 
inflamed  base ;  the  pimples  ulcerate  and  discharge  a  sero-purulent  fluid, 
which  dies  into  small  scabs,  and  these,  falling  off,  are  replaced  by  thin 
scales.  It  is  accompanied  by  intense  smarting  pain. — 4-,  Liclien  syphili- 
ticus is  characterised  by  the  coppery  hue  of  the  rash. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  seasons  of  spring  and  summer. — Ex- 
citing. Extreme  heat ;  irritants ;  abuse  of  ardent  spirits ;  jaundice ; 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  in  children,  the  irritation  of 
teething ;  syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — By  the  papular  form  of  the  eruption,  the  severe  itching, 
and  its  non-contagious  character. 

Prognosis. — Troublesome,  and  sometimes  difficult  of  cure. 

Treatment. — In  its  acute  forms,  and  especially  in  severe  cases  of 
lichen  agrius,  low  diet,  brisk  aperients,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
and  tepid  emollient  applications.  Chronic  cases  require  stimulating 
applications  ;  such  as  a  wash  of  carbonate  of  potash,  ointments  of  iodide 
and  biuiodide  of  mercury,  and  sulphur  and  iodine  vapour. 
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PRURIG  0— PRURITUS. 

Symptoms. — A  chronic  disease,  in  which  the  papulsB  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  larger  than  those  of  lichen,  and  accompanied  by 
intolerable  itching.  It  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is 
most  common  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  In  some  instances  it  attacks 
the  external  parts  of  generation  in  both  sexes,  or  the  margin  of  the  anus. 
The  papulae  are  apt  to  be  torn  by  friction,  and  to  present  on  their 
summit  a  minute  clot  of  blood,  which  gives  to  the  rash  a  very  charac- 
teristic appearance. 

Varieties. — 1.  Prurigo  miYz's  presents  a  smaller-sized  pimple  than, 
2.  Prurigo  fonnicans,  and  is  attended  with  less  itching.  In  the  latter 
disease,  the  itching  is  greatly  inci'eased  by  the  warmth  of  bed. — 3.  Prii- 
rigo  senilis  is  accompanied  by  great  dryness  of  skin. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Childhood  and  old  age,  and  the  seasons  of 
spring  and  summer. — Exciting.  All  causes  of  debility,  and  cachexia ; 
want  of  cleanliness ;  unwholesome  food,  privation,  friction,  irritation  of 
the  skin  or  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Diagnosis. — From  lichen,  by  the  larger  size  of  the  pimples,  by  the 
dark  spot  on  their  surface,  and  by  the  more  severe  itching. 

Prognosis. — Very  difficult  of  cure,  especially  in  aged  persons. 

Treatment. — In  prurigo  mitis  and  formicans,  tepid  baths,  and  gentle 
aperients.  In  Pruritus  senilis,  hot  baths,  the  sulphur  bath,  or  the  mixed 
vapours  of  iodine  and  sulphur. 


Order  VI. 

SQUAMA— SCALES. 

Lepra  Vulgaris   ....  Scaly  Leprosy. 

Psoriasis   Dry  Tetter. 

Pellagra   Italian  Leprosy. 

Pityriasis   Dandriff. 

Ichthyosis   Fish-skin. 

LEPRA  VULGARIS— SCALY  LEPROSY. 

Synonyms. — Kushta  of  the  Hindoos ;  Baras  of  the  Arabs. 
Lepra  and  psoriasis  are  considered  separately  for  tlie  sake  of  conve- 
nience; but  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them. 

Symptoms. — The  eruption  begins  in  the  form  of  small,  round,  sliining 
SDots,  slio-htly  I'aised  above  the  skin,  and  becoming  soon  covered  with  a 
tiiin  whit^e  scale,  which,  falling  off,  leaves  the  surface  of  the  skin  red  and 
scaly.    The  spot  increases  in  size,  still  retaining  its  circulai-  form,  and 
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is  raised  at  the  circumference,  and  depressed  towards  the  centre,  and  of 
a  peculiar  shining,  silvery  appearance.  These  patches  vary  in  size,  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  knees  and  elbows  are 
the  parts  commonly  affected,  but  the  disease  may  appear  on  any  part  of 
the  body.  The  spots  are  often  arranged  symmetrically  on  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  several  of  the  original 
spots  coalesce,  and  form  large  scaly  patches  of  a  very  irregular  shape, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  destroyed. 

Varieties. — 1.  Lepra  alphoides  is  characterised  by  the  small  size 
of  the  patches,  and  the  silvery  appearance  of  the  scales  which  cover 
them. — 2.  Lepra  nigricans  is  a  rare  disease,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
its  darker  colour. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  season  of  autumn ;  male  sex ;  adult 
age. — Exciting.    Most  probably  syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — From  syphilitic  lepra,  by  the  absence  of  the  copper  or 
violet  colour,  and  the  greater  thickness  of  the  scales.  From  favus, 
impetigo,  and  eczema,  by  the  total  absence  of  moisture,  and  by  its  scaly 
nature.  The  pustular  and  vesicular  diseases  produce  scabs.  From 
psoriasis,  by  the  more  regular  shape  of  the  patches. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  obstinate,  and  difficult 
of  cure,  and  disappears  and  returns  without  obvious  cause. 

Treatment. — This  is  chiefly  local,  consisting  in  the  application  of 
the  tar  ointment,  oi-  of  the  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment,  and  of  sulphur 
and  salt-water  baths  ;  and  if  the  disease  resist  this  treatment,  prepara- 
tions of  arsenic,  or  tincture  of  cantharides  internally.  The  iodide  of 
arsenic  (the  tenth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day).  The  constitutional 
treatment  must  depend  on  the  existing  state  of  health. 


PSORIASIS— DRY  TETTER. 

Symptoms. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  skin,  consisting  of  irregular 
patches,  often  of  considerable  size,  slightly  raised  above  the  surface, 
fissured,  and  covered  with  a  white  scale.  There  is  some  degree  of 
itching,  especially  at  night,  but  no  marked  constitutional  disturbance. 
It  attacks  the  eyelids,  lips,  prepuce,  scrotum,  backs  and  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  nails,  and  in  some  of  these  situations  has  received  distinct 
names.  Psoriasis  palmaiis  (grocers'  and  bakers'  itch)  and  Psoriasis 
dorsalis  (affecting  washerwomen)  are  common  varieties. 

Varieties. — 1.  Ps07-iasis  guttata  generally  attacks  adults  in  the 
form  of  small,  round,  red  patches,  often  combined  with  the  other  forms. 
— 2.  Psoriasis  diffusa  is  more  in  egular  in  shape  and  size.  The  patches 
are  often  of  considerable  extent,  marked  by  large  fissures,  and  commonly 
situated  on  the  limbs. — 3.  Psoriasis  inveterata  is  a  very  severe  form 
of  the  disease,  and  generally  occurs  in  the  aged  and  debilitated.  The 
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skin  becomes  hard,  thickened,  and  covered  with  a  shining  scale,  which, 
when  removed,  leaves  a  red,  fissured,  jjainful,  and  bleeding  surface. — 
4.  Psoriasis  gyrata  occurs  in  spiral-shaped  stripes,  generally  on  the  back. 
It  is  very  rare. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Hereditaiy  predisposition  ;  adult  age ;  spring 
and  autumn;  scrofula. — Exciting.  Abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  un- 
wholesome food ;  handling  of  dry  powders. 

Diagnosis. — See  that  of  Lepra. 

Prognosis. — An  intractable  disease,  especially  in  old  and  weakly 
pei'sons. 

Treatment. — After  a  short  course  of  mild  aperients,  and  strict 
regulation  of  diet, — alterative  medicines,  such  as  Plummer's  pill,  or  the 
fifth  of  a  grain  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  with  the  external  applica- 
tion of  the  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment,  or  of  the  mixed  vapour  of  iodine 
and  sulphur.  In  bad  cases  of  Psoriasis  inveterata,  preparations  of  arsenic, 
iodine,  and  mercury.  (In  Psoriasis  inveterata  attacking  delicate  anaemic 
females,  Liquoris  arsenicalis  TY]_v,  Tr.  ferri  perchloridi  TY^^xx,  Infus. 
quassiaj  ^i,  is  a  good  combination.  The  itching  and  smarting  are 
sometimes  greatly  relieved  by  a  lotion  consisting  of  ten  grains  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  six  ounces  of  almond  emulsion.)  (G.) 


PELLAGRA— ITALIAN  LEPROSY. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  allied  to  psoriasis.  It  sets  in  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  with  dusky-red  shining  patches  on  the  feet  and  back 
of  the  hands,  which  gradually  spread,  become  studded  with  tubercles, 
and  covered  with  dry  scales,  intersected,  as  in  psoriasis,  by  cracks  and 
excoriations.  The  rash  is  accompanied  by  slight  itching.  It  subsides 
and  disappears  towards  autumn  to  retui-n  the  following  spring  in  a 
more  severe  form,  accompanied  by  anxiety,  depression  of  spirits,  and 
convulsive  seizures.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn  the  disease  again  sub- 
sides, but  less  completely,  and  reappears  early  the  following  year ;  and 
now  extends  to  every  part  of  the  surface,  the  skin  being  dry,  tough,  and 
shrivelled  like  that  of  a  mummy.  Extreme  debility,  diarrhoea  suc- 
ceeded by  dysentery,  dropsy,  and  epilepsy,  follow  eacli  other,  and  wear 
the  patient  away,  or  usher  in  dementia  or  m;mia. 

Causes.  Obscure.    Common  in  Lombardy  and  the  north  of  Italy. 

Treatment.  The  disease  is  believed  to  be  incurable.  The  reme- 
dies prescribed  for  psoriasis  should  be  persevered  with. 


PITYRIASIS— DANDRIFF. 

Definition.— Non-contagious  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 
Symptoms.— The  disease  consists  in  an  abundant  desquamation  of 
branny  scales,  which  are  constantly  renewed.    Its  common  seat  is  the 
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scalp,  but  it  attacks  other  parts.  There  is  itching  of  the  skin,  slight  in 
some  cases,  severe  in  others  ;  but  no  constitutional  disturbance. 

Pityriasis  capitis  occurs  at  all  ages,  and  often  in  new-born  infants  ; 
is  attended  by  slight  itching  ;  and  friction  detaches  numerous  white 
branny  scales.  Pityriasis  nigra  is  characterised  by  the  black  colour  of 
the  skin. 

Causes.' — Predisposing.  Youth  and  old  age ;  female  sex ;  debility. 
— Exciting.  Irritation  of  the  skin  by  heat,  by  the  strong  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  by  chemical  or  mechanical  ii-ritants. 

Diagnosis. — Distinguished  from  the  contagious  diseases  by  the  ab- 
sence of  fungi. 

Prognosis. — Generally  obstinate  and  difficult  of  cure. 

Treatment.' — Cleanliness ;  tepid  baths ;  and  tonic  and  alterative 
medicines.  Alkaline  and  lead  lotions,  the  zinc  or  lead  ointments,  the 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  sulphurous  baths.  The  itching 
may  be  allayed  by  lotions  containing  prussic  acid. 


ICHTHYOSIS— FISH  SKIN. 

Symptoms. — The  whole  body,  or  certain  parts  only,  especially  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  face,  eyelids,  outer  surfiice  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  joints,  are  covered  by  a  number  of  small,  hard,  thick, 
dry,  dark-brown  rhomboidal  scales,  resembling  somewhat  the  scales  of 
a  fish.  The  rash  often  has  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  and  is  not  ac- 
companied by  inflammation,  pain,  or  itching  of  the  skin. 

Causes. — The  disease  is  congenital. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  can  be  expected  to  remove  the  disease, 
but  warm  baths  and  the  appropriate  remedies  may  be  used  to  keep  the 
skin  soft  and  comfortable. 


Orper  VII. 

TUBERCULiE. 

Lepra  Tuberculosa   .   .   .  Elephantiasis. 

Frambcesia  The  Yaws. 

MOLLUSCUM  Molluscum. 

Cheloidea  Keloid. 

Malum  Alepporum. 

LEPRA  TUBERCULOSA— ELEPHANTIASIS. 

Synonyms. — Elephantiasis  Gracorum.  Lepra  Egyj^tiaca.  Lepra 
Hebra;orum. 
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Symptoms. — The  disease  commonly  sets  in  with  erythematous  patches, 
upon  which  an  eruption  of  soft,  livid  tumours,  of  variable  size  and  ir- 
regular shape,  makes  its  appearance.  The  skin  and  the  subjacent  tissues 
are  hypertrophied  and  ffidematous,  and  the  parts  atfected  ultimately 
attain  an  enormous  size.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  heightened  at 
first,  but  subsequently  diminished.  In  very  severe  cases,  the  tubercles 
become  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  discharge  an  offensive  sanies,  which 
concretes  into  black  scabs.  The  adjoining  textures,  even  to  the  bones, 
sometimes  become  implicated,  and  their  structure  completely  changed. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  merely  such  as  result  from  the  pro- 
longed sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  disease  may  occur  on  any  part, 
but  is  most  common  on  the  legs  and  face. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Hereditary  taint ;  syphilis  ;  the  causes  of 
scrofula ;  certain  climates.  Dr.  H.  V,  Carter  *  has  adduced  a  number 
of  cases  which  show  that  there  frequently  exists  a  close  connection 
between  a  varicose  state  of  the  lymphatic  system  and  elephantiasis. 

Prognosis. — Generally  unfavourable. 

Treatment. — Stimulating  applications  externally,  and  arsenical  pre- 
parations or  canthai'ides  internally,  in  combination  with  tonic  infusions. 
Change  of  climate  is  sometimes  beneficial. 


FRAMBCESIA— THE  YAWS, 

Symptoms. — The  disease  sets  in,  without  marked  premonitory  symp- 
toms, in  the  form  of  clusters,  of  variable  size  and  shape,  of  small  dark- 
red  spots  resembling  flea-bites.  On  these  spots  papulae  are  developed, 
which  deo-enerate  into  indolent  vegetations,  firm,  slightly  inflamed, 
covered  with  thin  dry  scales,  and  resembling,  when  found  in  circular 
groups,  raspberries  or  mulberries.  In  some  instances  they  become  the 
seat  of  ulceration,  and  of  a  yellow  or  bloody  discharge,  which  concretes 
into  scabs.    The  surroundmg  skin  is  generally  indurated. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of 
parts  of  America  and  Africa ;  scrofula.  It  is  very  rare  among  the  white 
population. — Exciting.  Contagion. 

Diagnosis. — By  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

Prognosis.  Generally  favourable.  It  sometimes  assumes  a  ciH-onic 

form,  and  continues  for  years. 

Treatment.  The  local  application  of  stimulants,  such  as  the  red 

oxide  or  yellow"  iodide  of  mercury ;  caustic,  or  the  actual  cautery.  In- 
ternally, tonics  and  alteratives,  and  mercurial  preparations  m  small 
doses;  and  in  chronic  cases,  the  preparations  of  arsenic.  Warm,  and 
vapour  baths. 

•  Trans.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.  Bombay,  No.  vU.  1861,  p.  186. 
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MOLLUSCUM. 

Symptoms. — Numerous  indolent  tubercles,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  of  various  forms,  sessile  or  pedunculated,  of  the 
natural  colour  of  the  skin,  containing  a  little  sebaceous  matter,  unac- 
companied by  any  constitutional  disorder,  and  not  attended  by  pain,  in- 
flammation, or  ulceration.  Tliey  present  a  central  depression,  leading 
to  an  orifice,  which  is  closed  with  a  plug  of  discoloured  sebaceous  or 
albuminous  matter.  After  the  removal  of  this,  a  coarse  needle  may  be 
passed  down  the  tumoui*  to  some  distance  within  the  skin. 

Pathology. — Morbid  altei-ation  of  the  hair  follicles.  The  sebaceous 
glands  are  sometimes  atrophied. 

Causes. — Obscure.    One  form  of  the  disease  is  contagious. 

Treatment. — Fowler's  solution  was  administered  by  Bateman  witli 
success.    Biett  recommends  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 


CHELOIDEA. 
Syijonyms. — Cancroide  ;  keloide. 

Symptoms. — This  is  a  rare  disease,  appearing  as  hard,  indolent  tu- 
bercles, varying  in  dimension  from  a  very  few  lines  to  a  few  inches, 
generally  isolated,  but  sometimes  in  groups,  with  intervals  of  sound 
skin.  They  are  of  an  irregular  oval,  square,  or  angular  shape,  of  a 
rose  or  red  colour,  with  a  depressed  centre,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  wrinkled  cuticle.  They  have  a  remote  resemblance  to  a  crab 
or  tortoise — whence  the  name.  The  usual  situation  of  these  tumours 
is  the  space  between  the  mammae.  They  are  generally  chronic,  and 
unattended  with  danger. 

Diagnosis. — By  the  peculiar  appearance  above  described. 

Treatment. — The  local  application  of  the  vapoiu-s  of  sulphur, 
iodine,  or  mercury ;  of  plasters  containing  iodine,  or  iodine  and  opium ; 
and  alkaline  baths. 

The  disease  advances  slowly,  and  is  unattended  with  danger.  The 
tumours  rarely  ulcerate ;  they  are  generally  chronic,  but  occasionally 
they  disappear  spontaneously,  leaving  a  white  cicatrix-like  mark. 


MALUM  ALEPPORUM, 

Definition. — A  tubercular  disease  of  the  skin  which  prevails  en- 
demically  at  Bagdad,  in  several  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  particularly  at  Aleppo. 
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Symptoms. — The  eruption  of  one  or  more  tubercles  varying  in  size. 
At  first  the  tubercle  is  merely  a  lenticular  eminence,  which  during  the 
next  four  or  five  months  gradually  increases  without  local  or  general 
symptoms.  Acute  pain  now  sets  in,  followed  by  deep-fissured  and 
irregular  ulceration,  discharging  a  thick,  ill-conditioned  matter.  After 
five  or  six  months,  a  dry  tenacious  scab  is  formed,  which  dessicates  and 
separates  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months,  leaving  a  deep  indelible 
scar.  It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  life.  Dogs 
are  also  liable  to  it.  Children  are  attacked  about  the  age  of  two  or 
three ;  and  at  Aleppo,  according  to  M.  Guilhon,  scarcely  a  single  adult 
escapes. 

Cause. — Attributed  at  Aleppo  to  the  use  of  water  from  a  particular 
stream.  A  healthy  constitution  affoids  no  protection.  The  disease  is 
rarely  complicated  with  scrofula ;  is  not  contagious ;  nor  is  it  dan- 
gerous.   There  is  no  specific  plan  of  treatment  known. 


Order  VIII. 

MAC  UL.E— SPOTS. 

The  diseases  belonging  to  this  order  are  of  little  practical  importance. 
They  consist  either  in  change  of  colour  (colorationes)  or  loss  of  coloiu" 
{decolor ationes).  To  the  former  belong  the  common  freckle  {lentigo 
and  ephelis),  the  mole  (spilus),  pm-pura,  petechia,  bruises,  the  several 
forms  of  ncBvus ;  to  the  latter,  the  universal  colourless  state  of  the 
skin  [albinismus),  and  the  partial  absence  of  colour  [vitiligo). 


OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
LUPUS— THE  WOLF. 

Synonyms. — Lupus  vorax ;  Herpes  exedens  ;  Formica  corrosiva. 

Symptoms. — This  disease,  in  all  its  forms,  is  characterised  by  its 
tendency  towards  destructive  ulceration  of  the  pai'ts  which  it  attacks. 
It  commonly  attacks  the  face,  beginning  in  an  ala  of  the  nose.  It  is 
rare  on  tlie  trunk  or  extremities. 

Varieties. — 1.  The  superficial  form  of  lupus  is  sometimes  confined 
to  the  skin,  from  which  the  cuticle  exfoliates,  and  leaves  the  true  skin 
red,  shining,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  recent  scar  of  a  superficial  burn.  The  redness  disappears  on 
pressure.  When  the  disease  is  arrested  it  leaves  the  skin  thin  and 
shining,  and  as  if  seared  by  a  hot  iron. 

2,  The  deep-seated  form  of  the  disease  generally  attacks  the  aim  of 
the  iiose,  and  is  often  preceded  by  redness,  swelling,  pain,  and  mucous 
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discharge  from  the  nostrils.  The  skin  first  swells  and  assumes  a  violet- 
]-ed  colour.  After  an  interval,  a  small  ulcer  forms,  covered  by  a  scab, 
beneath  which  a  gradual  destruction  takes  place,  first  of  the  skin,  then 
of  the  cartilages.  In  extreme  cases,  the  whole  nose  and  even  the  palate 
and  gums  are  destroyed ;  but  in  some  instances,  the  disease  lasts  for 
years  without  occasioning  any  great  amount  of  destruction. 

3.  The  tubercular  form  consists  in  numerous  small,  soft,  red  tuber- 
cles, which  remain  stationary  for  a  few  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and 
then  suddenly  become  inflamed  and  enlarged ;  their  bases  unite,  and 
their  summits  ulcerate,  forming  an  irregular  spreading  ulcer,  covered 
by  a  dark  tough  crust.  The  parts  first  attacked  sometimes  partially 
heal,  leaving  irregular  scars,  which  become  the  seat  of  fresh  tubercles 
and  renewed  ulceration.  The  usual  seat  of  this  form  is  the  cheek,  but 
it  may  occur  on  the  neck  and  chest,  and  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
extremities. 

4.  Lupus  with  hypertrophy  is  generally  confined  to  the  face,  and 
consists  in  the  formation  of  numerous  soft,  indolent  tumours,  which 
rarely  ulcerate,  but  enlarge  at  their  bases,  and  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  become  hypertrophied.  The  entire  face,  in  this  manner,  some- 
times attains  an  enormous  size,  and  is  hideously  disfigured. 

These  forms  may  exist  together,  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the 
nose,  eyelids,  and  lips,  and  producing  frightful  deformity.  They  are 
rarely  accompanied  by  any  marked  constitutional  symptoms. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  The  periods  of  childhood  and  youth  ;  less 
frequently  the  adult  age  up  to  40 ;  the  female  sex ;  the  scrofulous 
diathesis. — Exciting.    Obscure.    It  is  not  contagious. 

Diagnosis. — From  acne,  by  the  absence  of  pustules.  From  tuber- 
cular lepra,  by  the  insensibility  of  the  skin,  and  the  peculiar  fawn 
colour  of  the  tubercles  in  this  latter  disease.  From  epithelioma,  by 
the  latter  beginning  in  a  single  point,  surrounded  by  a  hard,  circum- 
scribed base,  and  accompanied  by  severe  darting  pains. 

Prognosis. — Favourable,  when  recent  and  limited. —  Unfavourable, 
when  of  long  continuance  and  extensive. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  chiefly  local,  and  will  consist,  where 
the  ulceration  has  not  set  in,  of  friction  with  stimulating  ointments 
containing  the  iodides  of  sulphur  and  mercury.  When  ulceration  has 
set  in,  styptics  must  be  used,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  anti- 
mony, and  the  nitrates  or  iodides  of  mercury.  Alteratives  such  as  iodide 
of  potassium  and  mercury  should  be  given  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
.  resumed  after  short  intervals. 


FARUNCULUS— BOIL. 

SvAirTOMS. — Boils  consist  of  hard,  circumscribed,  dark-red  tumours 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  attended  by  troublesome  itching  and  smart- 
ing, sometimes  terminating  in  resolution,  but  more  frequently  passino- 
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into  suppuration  and  the  slow  discharge  of  matter  hj  a  single  oiifice, 
or  by  several  small  openings.  Several  of  these  boils  follow  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  and  may  continue  to  harass  the  patient  for  weeks 
together.  They  are  most  common  on  the  neck,  back,  and  nates.  They 
are  attended  with  slight  constitutional  disturbance. 

Carbuncles  ai-e  boils  of  larger  size  and  more  marked  chai-acter,  and 
are  attended  by  extensive  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane. 

Causes. — Predisposing.  Debility,  cachexia,  and  old  age. — Exciting. 
Obscure.  The  mortality  from  carbuncles  in  the  metropolis  rose  from 
1,  2,  3,  or  4  per  million,  per  annum,  from  1840  to  1846,  to  from  7 
to  36  per  million,  per  annum,  in  the  interval  from  1847  to  1854. 

Diagnosis. — From  phlegmon,  by  the  subacute  character  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  limited  seat  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — Boils  are  often  tedious,  but  rarely  fatal ;  but  car- 
buncle, especially  in  aged  persons,  is  often  attended  with  great  danger. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases,  saline  aperients  to  keep  up  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels,  and  poultices  to  the  boils,  when  inflamed  and 
painful.  In  more  severe  cases,  the  boils  to  be  freely  incised  and  then 
poulticed.  In  carbuncle,  free  crucial  incisions,  followed  by  poultices, 
and  a  generous  diet,  with  wine  and  stimulants.  In  lingering  cases,  a 
course  of  altei'ative  tonics  (see  Form.  5,  15,  and  31).  In  most  cases 
of  carbuncle  we  may  give  bark  and  ammonia  at  the  outset.  Subse- 
quently quinine  and  acids  are  I'equired. 


The  affections  of  the  skin  which  characterise  secondary  syphilis  have 
been  briefly  described  under  Syphilis,  page  579. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

PARASITIC  ANIMALS. 

1.  Intestinal  Worms. 

2.  Other  Parasitic  Animals. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

1.  AsCARis  LuMBRicoiDES    ....  Round  Worm. 

2.  ASCARTS  Vermicularis    ....  Thread-worm. 

3.  Trichocephalus  Dispar  ....  Long  Thread-worm. 

4.  Trichina  Spiralis. 

5.  T^NIA   Tape-worm. 

6.  BOTHRiocEPHALUS  Latus  ....  Broad  Tape-worm. 

ASCARIS  LUMBRICOIDES— ROUND  WORM. 
Synonym. — Lumbricus. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  with  the  number  of  the  worms  and  the  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  which  they  occupy;  sometimes  (though  rarely) 
there  is  only  one  worm.  The  symptoms  commonly  present  are  an  un- 
easy sensation  in  the  abdomen,  sometimes  amounting  to  actual  pain,  and 
often  described  as  a  biting  or  gnawing  ;  hardness  and  swelling  of  the 
belly  ;  an  irregular  state  of  bowels,  with  scanty  evacuations  of  mucus, 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood ;  tenesmus,  and,  in  some  cases,  dysuria ;  a 
variable  and  sometimes  excessive  appetite  ;  foetid  breath,  and  furred 
tongue.  There  is  itching  at  the  nose  and  anus,  and  picking  of  these 
parts,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
often  amount  to  those  ot  infantile  remittent  fever  (see  p.  332)  in  young 
children,  and  convulsions  are  sometimes  traceable  to  this  cause.  It  has 
also  given  lise  to  chorea,  headache,  giddiness  ;  to  dry  cough  and  spasmodic 
asthma;  to  violent  palpitations,  and  severe  hysterical  symptoms.  In 
most  instances  the  general  health  does  not  suffer  in  any  appreciable 
degree. 

Diagnosis.— There  is  no  certain  sign  of  the  presence  of  these  worms 
till  they  are  discovered  in  the  motions,~either  with  or  without  the  opera- 
tion of  medicines.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  discharged  from  the 
stomach.  They  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  gall  bladder  and 
bile  ducts,  and  may  give  rise  to  abscess  of  tiie  liver.  Their  common 
habitat  is  the  small  intestines.  They  vary  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  in 
length.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  a  specimen  of  this  worm  of  moderate 
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Fig.  93. 


size;  the  head,  b,  is  magnified  about  fourfold.  It  is  terminated  by  three 
papillte,  which  can  be  spiead  out  into  a  broad  circular  sucker  during 
the  act  of  sucking. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  female 
(Fig,  93)  is  comparatively  slender  and 
pointed.  The  corresponding  part  of  the 
male  is  bent  round  like  a  hook. 

The  fecundity  of  this  entozoon  is  pro- 
digious. Di-.  Eschricht  calculates  that  the 
body  of  the  mature  female  contains  at  a 
given  time  as  many  as  64  milhons  of 
eggs. 

Prognosis. — These  worms  when  once 
proved  to  exist  may  generally  he  re- 
moved by  appi'opriate  remedies. 


-  Predisposing, 
A  cachectic  slate 


Childhood 
of  consti- 


Causes. 
and  youth, 
tution. 

Exciting. — It  is  probable  that  the  ova 
are  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal 
with  unripe  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  with 
impure  water. 

Treatment. — The  parasite  is  readily 
expelled  by  irritant  purgatives.  Of  these 
the  Pulvis  scammonii  compositus  is  the  best. 
It  may  be  given  alone  or  in  combination 
with  a  few  grains  of  calomel.  Santonica, 
or,  better,  its  crystallizable  santonine,  is  a 
specific  against  this  entozoon,  Santonine 
is  not  itself  purgative,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  given  to  the  most  delicate  children. 
The  dose  varies  from  gr.  i  to  gr.  vi.  It 
may  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  generally 
should  be  followed  by  a  purge  such  as 
gr,  X  to  gr,  XV  of  Pulvis  scammonii  com- 
positus, or  the  purgative  may  con- 
veniently be  combined  with  the  anthel- 
mintic. If  the  use  of  these  remedies  by 
mouth  be  contra-indicated,  enemata  of  strong  infusions  of  worm- 
wood, rue,  tansy,  or  santonica  may  be  given. 

Cowhage  (the  hairs  of  the  pod  of  Dolichos  pruriens)  is  a  good  re- 
medv.  It  should  be  made  into  a  smooth  electuary  with  treacle,  and 
given'  in  doses  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  for  two  or  three  nights  in 
succession,  its  use  being  preceded  and  followed  by  an  aperient. 
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ASCARIS  VERMICULARIS— THREAD- WORM. 


Synonyms. — Oxyaris  vermicularis.  As-  Fig.  94. 
carides.  Mavv-worm, 

Symptoms. — This  worm  chiefly  infests 
the  large  intestines  and  especially  the, rectum 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  gives  rise  to 
CTeat  irritation  at  the  vera;e  of  the  anus. 
In  consequence  of  their  small  size  they  are 
not  only  contained  in  the  evacuations,  but 
crawl  out  of  the  rectum,  so  as  to  be  found 
in  the  clothes  or  in  the  bed,  and  in  females 
they  find  their  way  into  the  vagina,  and  cause 
irritation  there.  In  adult  males,  they  are 
among  the  causes  of  spermatorrhoea.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  are  those  de- 
scribed above.    (See  Ascaris  lumbricoides.) 

Diagnosis. — The  only  certain  proof  of 
the  existence  of  these  worms  is  their  pre- 
sence in  the  evacuations,  or  on  tiie  person  /iS 
of  the  patient.  Fig.  94  represents  the 
female  eicjht  times  the  natural  size.  Fis. 
95  still  more  highly  maguitied ;  d, 
stomach ;  e,  oesophagus  ;  g,  anus ;  li,  ova- 
ries; k,  oviduct.  They  are  often  found 
massed  together  into  large  round  balls. 
The  male  is  disproportionately  small ;  both 
extremities  are  rounded  and  obtuse,  and  it  has  a  pale 
silver-grey  colour.  The  females,  which  are  much 
more  numerous,  are  distinguished  by  their  thickness 
and  whiteness  and  by  the  fine  pointed  tail. 

Mode  op  Introduction. — Nothing  is  certainly 
known  respecting  the  habitat  of  the  parasite  out  of  the 
body.  It  is  supposed  to  be  conveyed  into  the  intes- 
tines in  the  embryonic  condition,  by  means  of  salads 
and  unripe  fruits. 

Prognosis. — These  worms  are  easily  removed  by 
remedies  ;  but  from  their  large  numbers  and  rapid  pro- 
duction, it  is  not  easy  to  insure  their  complete  exjjul- 
sion.  Kew  broods  are  also  frequently  developed. 

Treatment. — Injections  are  the  most  appropriate 
remedies,  ^iv  to  ^vi  Liquoris  calcis,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  Infusum  antheinidis  or  Infusum  quassia', 
thrown  into  the  rectum,  are  efficiicious  remedies.  The 
worms  are,  iiowever,  discharged  in  considerable  num- 
beis  by  the  use  of  aperients.    (Form.  284,  285.) 


Fig 
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TRICHOCEPHALUS  DISPAR.  " 

Synonyms --Trichuris,  or  Long  Tread-worm,  is  a  species  com- 
mouly  found  in  the  cascum  and  colon.  It  is  distinguished  fiom  the 
common  thread-worm  by  its  greater  length,  the  exti-eme  tenuity  of 
the  anterior  two-thirds,  and  the  increased  size  of  the  posterior  third 
of  the  body.    Also,  in  the  case  of  the  male,  by  the  peculiar  foi-m  of 

y^e-  96.  Fig.  97. 


the  spiculum  and  sheath,  shown  greatly  magnified  at  b  (Fig.  96). 
The  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  commonly  found  coiled  up  as  in 
Fig.  97,  which  shows  the  worm  of  its  natural  size.  These  little 
worms  vary  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inclies  in  length.  The 
males  are  shorter  and  more  slender  than  the  females.  The  esrgs  are 
oval.  The  jDarasite  has  been  observed  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  and 
in  England.  In  this  country  it  is  considered  to  be  rare,  but  in  France 
it  is  very  common.  According  to  M.  Davaine,  not  less  than  one-half  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  are  afiected  by  this  entozoon. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  the  common  thread-worm  ;  but  injections 
are  less  necessary. 


TRICHINA  SPIRALIS— TRICHINATOUS  DISEASE. 

Attention  has  been  directed  of  late  to  a  train  of  symptoms  associated 
with  the  development  of  this  parasite  in  the  system,  and  stated  to  be 
directly  due  to  its  presence. 

Symptoms. — Extreme  lassitude  and  depression ;  sleeplessness  and 
loss  of  appetite ;  pyrexia,  accompanied  by  severe  muscular  pains,  and 
occasionally  oedema  of  the  joints,  followed  sometimes  by  painful  and 
liersistcnt  contractions  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  extremities.  In 
many  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  diarrhoea,  and  it  usually  terminates 
in  pneumonia.  In  some  cases  typhous  symptoms  come  on  and  the 
patient  dies  unconscious.  The  disease,  when  fat^il,  runs  its  course 
within  a  month  of  the  introduction  of  the  parasite. 

MOEBID  Anatomy. — Muscles,  pale  reddish  grey,  speckled  with 
minute  lighter-coloured  jwints,  which,  on  minute  examination,  prove  to 
be  Trichina;  in  all  stages  of  development,  lying  free  upon  and  within 
the  sheaths  of  the  muscular  fibres.  They  pervade  all  tlie  voluntary 
muscles,  and  have  been  observed  in  the  substance  of  the  heart. 
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Source  of  the  Parasite. — Pigs  in  Germany  are  infested  with 
Trichinae,  and  their  propagation  within  the  human  body  is  secured  by 
the  ingestion  of  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  pork  or  sausages.  The 
domestic  animals  are  readily  infected  by  the  same  means.  Dr.  W. 
Miiller,  of  Homberg,  states  ("Lancet,"  Jan.  23,  1864,  p.  93),  that 
an  epidemic  of  trichiasis  occuiTed  ia  Hettstaedt,  m  Prussia,  from  eating 
imperfectly  cooked  sausages  made  of  pork  infected  with  the  pai-asite. 
At  one  time  eighty  out  of  a  population  of  about  5500  were  afflicted 
with  the  disease,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  had  previously  died  of  it. 

Man  is  infested  with  this  parasite  much  more  frequently  than  was 


Fig.  98.  Fig.  99. 


at  first  supposed ;  for  Dr.  Zenker,  of  Dresden,  found  Trichinae  in  four 
out  of  136  dissections. 

The  Trichina  begin  to  develop  almost  immediately  after  their  intro- 
duction into  the  stomach,  males,  females,  and  innumerable  embryos 
being  produced  within  the  intestinal  canal,  whence,  by  means  that  have 
not  been  ascei  tained,  the  latter  make  their  way  to  their  favourite 
habitat,  the  muscles,  and  produce  the  violent  symptoms  above  men- 
tioned, until  they  become  enclosed  within  capsules,  in  which  state  they 
are  harmless.  Fig.  98  represents  the  animal  incapsulated  amongst  the 
muscular  fibres  ;  Fig.  99  the  free  mature  animal. 

The  non-encysted  animals  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
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encysted  also,  unless  they  have  undergone  cretaceous  degeneration, 
require  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens  for  their  detection. 

Treatment. — Since  the  parasite  is  carried  into  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  body  with  astonishing  rapidity,  no  remedy  can  be  of  any 
aA-^ail  unless  it  obtain,  lilie  santouine,  a  speedy  admission  into  the  blood. 


T^NIA— TAPE-WORM. 


Fig.  101, 


Fig.  100.  SvMPTOMS. —  Those  already 

described  under  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coides.  The  tape-woi-m  occupies 
the  whole  track  of  the  intes- 
tines, but  chiefly  the  ileum. 
Joints  of  the  worm  (B,  Fig.  1 00) 
frequently  pass  from  the  bowels, 
even  without  medicine,  or  they 
escape  as  the  patient  moves 
about. 

Diagnosis, — The  appearance 
of  the  joints,  or  2^''oglottides, 
in  the  motions.  They  are  flat, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  bi  oad,  and  present  a 
little,  I'ound,  cup-shaped  aper- 
ture upon  one  or  other  side. 
Two  species  are  met  with,  the  T. 
solium,  and  the  T.  mediocanel- 
lata.  In  hospital  practice  in 
London  I  find  the  latter  by  far 
the  most  common.  At  first  sight 
there  is  very  little  to  distinguish 
these  two  sjjecies  of  parasites. 
They  vary  in  length  from  four 
to  twenty  feet.  T.  mediocanel- 
lata  istlie  larger  and  more  robust 
form  ;  it  is  known  by  the  ab- 
sence of  rostellum  and  booklets, 
and  by  the  more  ramified  fonn 
of  the  uterine  organ.  These  two 
forms  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  1 00, 
101.  A  represents  the  anterior 
extremity  of  T.  mediocauellata, 
natural  size.  B,  x  6  showing  the 
flat  head,  the  sucking  discs,  and 
the  absence  of  booklets,    c  one  of  the  joints  x  about  2 

D  X  4  and  E,  X  2  show  the  corresponding  parts  ot  l.sohum.  Ihe 
ripe  joint,  or  proglottis,  is  the  adult  hermaphrodite  animal,  capable  of 
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maintaining  an  independent  existence.  The  branched  organ  in  the  centre 
is  the  uterus  or  ovisac,  add  contains  thousands  of  ripe  spherical  eggs. 

Prognosis. — It  is  easy  to  remove  considerable  portions  of  the  worm 
by  various  remedies.  The  entire  worm  is  less  frequently  expelled. 
Search  should  always  be  made  for  the  head.  Until  this  is  expelled,  the 
patient  is  not  efl'ectually  relieved  ;  but  when  any  number  of  the  small 
joints  at  the  upper  end  of  the  worm  are  expelled,  there  is  a  probability 
in  favour  of  the  head  having  also  been  removed. 

Source  of  the  Parasite. — Tania  solium  is  derived  from  pork, 
which  is  liable  to  be  infected  with  its  larval  form  known  as  Cysticercus 
celluloscB.  Taenia  mediocanellata  is  in  like  manner  admitted  into  the 
body  by  means  of  veul  and  beef,  which  often  contain  the  larval  form  of 
this  species. 

Prophylaxis. — In  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  parasite 
all  animal  diet  should  be  perfectly  cooked,  so  that  the  meat,  when 
brought  to  table,  should  be  firm,  and  destitute  of  tremulousness  and 
blood  colour.  Pork  and  sheep's  brains,  in  particular,  should  be  com- 
pletely cooked.  The  pernicious  habit  of  eating  imperfectly  cooked  meat 
doubtless  results  in  other  diseases  besides  those  due  to  parasites. 

Treatment. — Oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce, 
followed  in  two  hours  by  an  ounce  of  castor-oil.  This  treatment  rarely 
fails  of  removing  the  tape- worm,  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  turpentine  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  brain  and  urinary  organs, 
sometimes  producing  painful  strangury.  It  is  much  less  apt,  however, 
to  produce  this  efiect  if  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  castor- oil.  Kosso,  in  the 
ibrm  of  infusion  (^ss — ^^i  to  Oss  of 
water),  taken  at  a  single  dose.  This 
is  an  extremely  effective  remedy.  The 
liquid  extract  of  the  male  fern-root  in 
the  dose  of  3i  or  5iii.  It  may  be 
given  in  capsules.  This  remedy  never 
fails  to  expel  the  parasite. 

The  Kamela  or  Rottlera  tinctoria 
in  the  dose  of  gr.  1  to  gr.  c  in  water. 

These  remedies  should  be  given  on 
an  empty  stomach :  an  ounce  of  castor- 
oil  should  be  taken  over  night,  the 
anthelmintic  in  the  morning,  and  a 
second  ounce  of  castor-oil  two,  hours 
afterwards.  No  food  to  be  taken  while 
the  medicines  are  being  administered. 


BOTHRIOCEPHALUS  LATUS— 
BROAD  TAPE-WORM. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  Ta;nia.  The  Bothriocephalus  latus  is  very 
rare  iu  England.    It  is  as  common  in  Switzerland  and  Russia  as 


Fig.  102. 

A  B  C 
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Taenia  is  in  England.  It  occurs  in  France,  in  common  with  the  Taenia 
solium. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  common  tape-worms  by  the  shape  of  the 
head,  which  is  marked  in  the  direction  of  its  length  by  a  gj'oove,  and 
by  the  absence  of  rostellum,  booklets,  and  suckers.  Tlie  proglottis  is 
also  quite  distinct.  The  head,  A  and  B,  and  some  of  the  mature  seg- 
ments, c  and  D,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  engraving  ;  B  and  D  are 
magnified.  (Leuckart.) 

Treatment, — That  of  the  common  tape-worm. 


OTHER  ANIMALS  PARASITIC  WITHIN  MAN. 

In  addition  to  the  animal  parasites  particularly  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  and  body  of  the  work  generally,  the  i'ollowing  are  occa- 
sionally met  with : 

Cestoidea. — Tjenia  cucurbitina,  gi-andis,  saginata,  acanthotrias, 
flavopuncta,  marginata,  nana,  and  elliptica  (T.  canina).  Bothryo- 
cephalus  cordatus.  These  parasites  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal,  but 
may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  system. 

TrematODA. — Distomum  hepaticum,  crassum,  lanceolatum,  hetero- 
phyes.  These  parasites  inliabit  the  portal  vein  and  gall  ducts.  Dis- 
tomum ophthalmobium  has  been  found  in  the  eye.  (? ) 

Nematoidea. — Ascaris  mystax  (intestines)  ;  Filaria  oculi  seu  lentis ; 
Filaria  bronchialis  ;  Tetrastomum  renale  and  Strongylus  gigas  (in  the  ■ 
kidney)  ;  Anchylostomum  duodenale  (duodenum) ;  Sjjiroptera  hominis 
and  Dactylius  aculeatus  (discharged  from  tlie  bladder). 

The  treatment  of  these  parasitic  animals  will  be  determined  by  their 
locality  and  the  symptoms  which  they  occasion.  The  tape-worms 
require  the  same  remedies  as  T.  solium.  The  Ascaris  mystax  and . 
Anchylostomum  duodenale,  may  be  expected  to  yield  to  the  treatment 
prescribed  under  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  When  the  parasites  are  known 
to  inhabit  the  bladder,  the  injection  of  bitter  infusions  may  be  em- 
ployed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

POISONS. 

The  subject  of  Poisons  is  here  treated  simply  as  a  branch  of  tlie 
Practice  of  Medicine.  For  minute  details  of  their  tests,  symptoms, 
post-mortem  appearances,  antidotes,  and  proper  treatment,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  worlds  on  Toxicology,  or  Forensic  Medicine.  The  antidotes 
for  the  principal  poisons  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  old 
division  is  retained,  as  being  convenient  in  practice,  into :  1 .  Irritant 
PoLsoas.    2.  Nai'cotic  Poisons.    3.  Narcotico-irritant  Poisons. 


1.  IRRITANT  POISONS. 

Definition. — Poisons  which  cause  corrosion,  inflammation,  or  irrita- 
tion in  the  alimentary  canal,  with  or  without  specific  remote  effects  on 
other  organs. 

Symptoms. — After  an  interval  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  half 
an  hour  or  more  from  the  swallowing  of  the  poison,  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  increased  by  pressure ; 
and  accompanied  by  inflammatory  fever,  or  extreme  prostration  of 
strength.  Pain  and  constriction  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet,  ac- 
comimnying  or  following  the  act  of  swallowing  ;  intense  thirst ;  hoarse 
voice,  wheezing  respiration,  and  cough ;  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels ;  tenesmus;  strangury,  dysuria,  or  svrppression  of 
urine  ;  convulsions  and  epileptic  seizures ;  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  are 
symptoms  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence,  but  not  present  in  every 
instance.  The  remote  constitutional  efliects,  whether  common  to  other 
severe  injuries,  or  specific,  are  also  subject  to  great  variety. 

Morbid  Appearances. — Marks  of  corrosion,  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, or  gangrene  in  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  extending,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  gullet,  throat,  and  mouth,  and 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  intestines.  Perforation  of  one  or  other 
of  these  parts.  In  certain  cases,  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  windpipe 
and  lungs;  in  the  peritoneum  and  pleura;  in  the  rectum  and  bladder  ; 
in  certain  other  cases,  peculiar  stains  or  indications  of  the  action  of  the 
poison  on  the  mouth,  thi-oat,  gullet,  stomach,  and  duodenum. 

Diagnosis. — During  life,  from  English  and  Asiatic  cholera,  in  many 
cases  of  irritant  poisoning,  by  the  blood  mixed  with  the  evacuations 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  many  other  cases  by  the  effect  of 
the  poison  upon  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet.  In  other  instances, 
again,  by  the  specific  remote  effects  of  the  poison.  (^E.g.  inflamed 
eyes,  gastritis,  and  rapid  pulse,  in  poisoning  by  arsenic  ;  salivation  in 
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poisoning  by  the  preparations  of  mercury ;  jaundice,  in  poisoning  by 
phosphorus  and  the  preparations  of  copper ;  pneumonia,  and  extreme 
depression,  in  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic;  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
organs,  in  poisoning  by  cantharides  and  phosphorus.)  After  death,  by 
the  traces  of  acute  inflammation,  and  its  consequences  in  the  several 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  in  many  cases  by  appearances  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  canal  appropriate  to  particular  irritant  poisons,  or 
to  the  corrosive  jwisons  as  a  sub-class  of  the  iriitants. 

Prognosis. — Dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  poison,  the  degree  of 
concentration,  the  vehicle,  the  dose,  the  prompt  administration  or  other- 
wise of  an  antidote,  the  state  of  the  stomach  (whether  full  or  empty) 
when  the  poison  was  swallowed,  and  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient. 

Mortality. — The  mortality  varies,  in  tlie  case  of  the  several  poisons 
contained  in  this  class,  from  more  than  half  the  cases  down  to  a  rarely 
fatal  result. 

Treatment. — After  the  administration  of  an  antidote  (if  any  exist), 
the  prompt  and  complete  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  the  stomach- 
pump  (except  in  the  case  of  strong  corrosive  poisons),  or  by  emetics  of 
common  salt,  mustard,  ipecacuanha,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  assisted  by 
large  draughts  of  warm  water,  and  tickling  the  throat  with  a  feather 
or  with  the  finger.  After  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  the  free  use 
of  milk,  gruel,  barley-water,  and  abstinence  from  all  solid  Ibod.  Wlien 
inflammation  runs  high,  ice  or  iced-water ;  when  great  tenderness  is 
present,  leeches  followed  by  warm  fomentations.  Wlien  the  bowels 
cease  to  discharge  blood,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  tenesmus  or  con- 
stipation, one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor-oil,  with  twenty  drops  or 
half  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  milk. 
Extreme  ])rostration  will  require  the  use  of  larger  doses  of  laudanum, 
with  wine  or  brandy.  When  fever  runs  high,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
draw  blood  from  the  arm.  Occasional  symptoms,  and  symptoms  peculiar 
to  certain  poisons  only,  must  be  ti'eated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same 
symptoms  due  to  other  causes. 


2.  NARCOTIC  POISONS. 

Definition.  Poisons  which  act  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,. 

and  give  rise  to  symptoms  referable  to  those  organs,  without  exciting 
any  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Symptoms.—  After  an  interval,  varying  fi-om  a  few  seconds  to  one 
or  two  hours  fi-om  the  swallowing  of  the  poison,  the  patient  is  seized 
with  oiddiness,  headache,  dimness  of  vision,  singing  in  the  ears,  drowsi- 
ness passing  into  stupor,  and  ending  in  complete  coma,  with  palsy,- 
convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  or  tetanic  spasms. 


NAECOTICO-IREITANT  POISONS. 
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Morbid  Appearances, — Often  yery  slight.  The  brain  sometimes 
healthy ;  tlie  veins  and  sinuses  sometimes  gorged  with  blood ;  with 
serum  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base.  In  rare  instances  extravasation 
of  blood. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  close  resemblance  of  the  symptoms  of  some 
forms  of  narcotic  poisoning  and  of  apoplexy,  no  satisfactory  diagnostic 
mariis  can  be  laid  down  for  narcotic  poisons  as  a  class ;  and  in  any  case 
the  history  of  the  first  appearance  and  progiess  of  the  symptoms  will 
constitute  our  principal  means  of  distinction. 

Prognosis. — This,  too,  cannot  be  laid  down  for  the  entire  class,  as 
the  chances  of  recovery  vary  very  greatly  with  the  particular  poison 
which  has  been  taken. 

Treatmknt. — The  prompt  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  and,  until 
that  can  be  procured,  the  administration  of  emetics  of  common  salt, 
mustard,  ipecacuanha,  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  cold  affusion  as  a 
shock,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the  poisoning.  The  patient  to 
be  kejit  awake  by  walking  him  up  and  down,  or  by  flecking  his  hands 
and  feet  with  a  wet  towel.  After  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
stomach,  strong  coflee  and  tea,  and  diffusible  stimulants,  to  be  freely 
administered.  The  bowels  to  be  relieved  by  full  doses  of  castor-oil, 
So  long  as  the  surface  continues  cold  and  livid,  the  heat  to  be  restored 
by  assiduous  frictions,  and  by  warm  bottles  to  the  feet  and  pit  of  the 
stomach,  or  by  the  hot-air  bath.  In  extreme  cases,  artificial  respiration, 
and  galvanic  shocks  passed  from  the  spine  of  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  This  is  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium.  In 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  the  cold  affusion  is  the  first  remedy  to  be 
employed  ;  and  in  cases  which  survive  some  mini;tes  or  hours,  heat  and 
assiduous  frictions,  to  restore  warmth  to  the  surlace,  must  take  the 
place  of  the  compulsory  exercise  necessary  in  poisoning  by  oj^ium,  and 
by  other  poisons  producing  well-marked  narcotic  effects. 

For  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  chloroform,  see  page  426. 


3.  NARCOTICO-IRRITANT  POISONS. 
Synonym. — Narcotico-acrids. 

Definition, — Poisons  which  produce  the  combined  effects  of  the 
irritant  and  narcotic  poisons ;  the  irritant  action  being  generally  less 
violent  than  in  the  case  of  the  pure  irritants,  and  delirium  being 
of  more  common  occurrence  than  in  casts  of  poisoning  by  the  pure 
narcotics. 

Symptoms. — At  an  interval  varying  from  about  an  hour  to  three 
or  four  houis  after  swallowing  the  poison  (which,  in  many  cases,  has  a 
peculiar  taste),  gidtliness,  disoi-ders  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
delirium,  convulsions,  tetanic  spasms,  stupor  passing  into  coma  ;  pre- 
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ceded  or  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  purging,  with  pain  and  tendei-- 
ness  of  the  abdomen.  As  a  general  rule  the  narcotico-irritants  act 
chiefly  or  wholly  as  narcotics  in  very  large  doses,  and  mainly  as  imtants 
in  small  doses. 

Morbid  Appearances. — Not  strongly  marked  or  uniform,  con- 
sisting of  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with 
congestion  of  the  brain. 

Diagnosis. — From  most  of  the  pure  in-itants  by  the  presence  of 
symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning.  From  the  pure  narcotics  by  the  pi-e- 
sence  of  more  or  less  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  following  indications  of  particular  poisons  or  groups  of  poisons 
may  be  added : — 

Delirium  affords  a  presumption  of  poisoning  by  belladonna,  hyoscy- 
araus,  and  stramonium,  or  some  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order, 
Solanacece.  Symptoms  of  intoxication  give  a  like  presumption  of  the  use 
of  alcohol,  ffither,  chloroform,  or  of  some  liquid  or  gaseous  hydro-carbon ; 
Tetanic  convulsions  are  nearly  conclusive  of  the  presence  of  strychnia, 
or  of  some  substance  containing  it ;  extreme  muscular  weakness  affords 
a  piesumption  of  the  operation  of  hemlock,  aconite,  tobacco,  lobelia 
inflata,  and  the  Calabar  bean;  sudden  prostration  following  quickly  on 
the  swallowing  of  the  poison  afford  a  strong  presumption  of  the  action 
of  prussic  acid,  or  oxalic  acid  ;  and  a  very  slow  and  weak  pulse  attends 
poisoning  by  digitalis. 

Prognosis. — Dependent  chiefly  on  the  early  or  late  commencement 
of  the  treatment,  and  on  the  circumstances  mentioned  under  Narcotics. 

Treatment. — The  prompt  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  of  emetics, 
followed  by  aperients  and  enemata,  if  required.  The  rest  of  the  treat- 
ment to  be  determined  by  the  symptoms  piesent;  if  chiefly  those  of 
irritant  poisoning,  the  treatment  proper  to  that  class  of  poisons;  if 
chiefly  of  narcotic  poisoning,  the  treatment  prescribed  under  Narcotic 
Poisons. 
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Acids,  Mineral. — Calcined  magnesia  or  carbonate  of  magnesia ; 
common  chalk,  whiting,  prepared  chalk,  or  compound  chalk 
powder  ;  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  potash  ,  in  an 
emergency,  the  plaster  of  an  apartment,  broken  up  and  diffused 
through  water;  soap  suds,  or  oil. 

Acids,  Vegetable. — Magnesia,  common  chalk,  whiting,  prepared 
chalk,  or  compound  chalk  powder.    Carbonate  of  soda. 

Aluji. — Calcined  magnesia. 

Ammonia  and  its  Carbonate. — Vinegar  and  water,  oil. 

Antimony,  Chloride  op. — Magnesia,  carbonate  of  soda.  Tincture  of 
bark. 

Aesenious  Acid  and  the  Soluble  Arsenites. — No  certain  anti- 
dotes. Hjdrated  oxide  of  magnesia ;  magnesia  in  a  state  of  fine 
division  ;  tiie  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  or  powdered  charcoal 
may  be  given.    Also,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  lime  water. 

Baryta,  Soluble  Salts  of. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  soda. 

Baryta,  Carbonate  of. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  with  weak  vinegar. 

Chlorine. — Ammonia  ;  magnesia. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid. — After  cold  affusion,  liquor  chlorinii,  the  mixed 
oxides  of  iron  diffused  through  water,  ammonia,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  asphyxia. 

Iodine. — Starch  ;  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

Iron,  Sulphate  of. — Carbonate  of  soda  or  cai-bonate  of  ammonia. 

Lead,  Soluble  Salts  op. — Sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia. 

Lead,  Carbonatis  of. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  with  weak  vinegar. 

Lime. — Vinegar  and  water. 

Mercury. — Soluble  Salts  of. — White  of  egg  ;  flour  and  water. 

Morphia,  and  the  alkaloids  generally,  finely  divided  animal  charcoal, 
tannin  ;  dilute  tincture  of  iodine. 

Muriatic  Acid. — See  Acids,  Mineral. 

Nitric  Acid. — See  Acids,  Mineral. 

Opium  and  its  Preparations. — No  antidote.  Treatment  by  the 
stomach-pump  or  mustard  emetics,  cold  affusion,  and  forced 
exercise.  Then  strong  coffee.  In  extreme  cases,  electro-magnetism 
and  artificial  respiration. 
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Oxalic  Acid  and  the  Soluble  Oxalates. — Common  chalk,  whit- 
ing, prepared  chalk,  or  compound  chalk  powder,  magnesia. 

Phosphorus. — No  antidote.     Magnesia  diffused  through  water,  or 
suspended  in  mucilage,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Potash  and  its  Carbonates.— Vinegar  and  water;  oil. 

Silver,  Nitrate  of. — Solution  of  common  salt. 

Soda  and  its  Carbonates. — Vinegar  and  water  ;  oil. 

Strychnia. — Chloroform,  nicotine  and  conia,  and  tincture  of  aconite. 

Sulphuret  of  Potassium, — Weak  solution  of  chlorine. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — See  Acids,  Mineral. 

Tartar  Emetic. — Tannin ;  tincture  of  bark,  kino,  or  catechu  ;  strong 
tea. 

Zinc,  Chloride  and  Sulphate  of. — A  dilute  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda. 
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Except  when  otherwise  stated,  the  medicines  prescribed  in  the  follow- 
ing Formulae  are  those  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867,  and  the 
imperial  weights  and  measures  adopted  in  that  work  are  of  course 
employed  here.    They  are  as  follows : — 

Weights. 

1  pound         =  1 6  ounces  =  7000  grains. 
1  ounce  =  437*5  ,, 

Measures. 

1  gallon  .  Cj  =  8  pints  .  .  =  Oviii. 
1  pint  .  Oj  =  20  fluid  ounces  =  f  _^xx. 
1  fluid  ounce  f5j  -  8  drachms  .  =  5viii. 
1  drachm       5j  =  60  minims     .  =  TYX  Ix. 

The  doses  are  fidl  doses  for  Adidt  Males,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
For  Adult  Females  they  must  he  somewhat  diminislied,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  In  prescribing  for  younger 
persons  of  either  sex,  the  subjoined  table  of  doses  may  be  safely 
followed.  The  dose  for  the  Adult  Male  is  taken  at  60  grains  or 
60  minims. 


Qr.  or  rf[^. 

3  years  .  .  .  .  x.  or  i 
1  year  .  .  .  .  vi.  or  ^, 
6  months  ....     iii.  or 


Gr.  or  m. 

Adult  male     .     .     .    Ix.  or  1 
14  years    ....  xxx.  or  J 
7  years      ....    xx.  or 
5  years     ....    xv.  or  | 

Except  when  otherwise  indicated,  each  prescription  is  for  a  single  dose, 
and  such  as  may  be  repeated  eveiy  four  or  six  hours. 


3  months  .     .     .     .  oi"  ^ 


STIMULANTS. 


1.  GENERAL  STIMULANTS. 
(Including  Diffusible  Stimulants  and  Stimulant  Antispasmodics.) 

1.  Ammonia?  carbonas  Dose  gr.  iii.  to  gr.  x. 

2.  Liquor  ammoniaj  »  '  —  ^z'- 

3.  Liquor  ammonia;  acetatis  »    3        —  B^''- 

4.  Liquor  atropise  sulphatis  and  liquor  atropia;    „    TT),  iii.  —  TY\.v. 
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STIMULANTS. 


5.  Spiiitus  ammoniffl  aromaticus 

6.  Spiritus  chloroformi  

7.  Ammonise  hydiochloras  

8.  JEther  (sulphuricus)  

9.  Spiritus  astheris  nitrosi  

10.  Mistura  spiritus  vini  Gallici  .... 

11.  Oleum  auetlii,  anthemidis,  anisi,  carui,  cary^ 

ophylii,  cinnamomi,  juniperi,  sabiufe,  la 
vandulaa,  terebinthiiiEE,  rorismarini,  men- 
tha.'  (viridis  et  piperitaa),  myristicEe,  pi- 
meatte,  cajuputi,  pulegii,  limonis,  ruta 

12.  Spiritus  camphorse,  cajuputi,  annoracise  com- 

positus,  juniperi,  menthae,  piperita,  myr- 
isticse,  lavandulae,  and  rorismarini  . 

13.  Tinctura  aurantii ;  assafoetidse ;  belladonnas 

benzoiui ;  bucco ;  capsici ;  cardamomi  com- 
posita ;  cascarilla; ;  castorei ;  chlorofoi  mi 
composita ;  cinchonje  flavse ;  cinchouffi 
composita ;  cinnamomi ;  gentianas  com-  ■ 
posita  ;  guaiaci  ammoniata  ;  lavanduls 
composita,  limonis  ;  lupuli  ;  myrrhaa  ; 
serpen tariffi;  sumbul;  Valeriana;;  yaleri- 
aaa;  ammoniata :  and  zingiberis  . 

14^Camphora  

15.  Aqua  camphoras  


Dose  TY\,xx, 
„  gi--x. 


to  3i. 

—  3"- 

  XXX. 

—  3"- 


„  nr\.iii.  —  TT),v, 


n\xx. —  ix^xl. 


„  ^ss. 


5"- 


16 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


Moschus 
Assafoetida  . 
Kreasotum  . 
Phosphorus  . 
Sumbul  radix 


gr. ; 

•  XX. 


»  B'-  - 
in.  i.— Tn,ii. 

„  gi--x.- 


XX. 


,  —  gr.  XX. 


The  aqua  camphorse,  the  distilled  waters  (aqua  anethi,  carui,  funi- 
culi, cinnamomi,  pulegii,  pimentae,  menthae — viridis  and  piperitas),  and 
the  tonic  infusions  (infusum  anthemidis,  aurantii,  bucco,  calumbae,  cary- 
ophylli,  cascarillse,  cinchonas  flavae,  cusparia;,  gentianas  compositum, 
chiratae,  krameria;,  lupuli,  quassias,  serpentaria?,  and  Valerianae),  are  ap- 
propriate vehicles  for  the  stronger  stimulants,  and  the  syrups  (especially 
the  syrupus  aui'autii  and  zingiberis)  may  be  used  to  impart  an  agi-eeable 
flavour. 

Stimulants  in  the  form  of  Draught. 

1.  R.  Ammoniai  carbonatis  gr.  x.  Syrupi  aurantii  f  3_i. 

Liq.  ammoniae  acetatis  3iii. 
Syrupi  aurantii  3j. 
Aqua;  ^iss.    Fiat  haustus. 

2.  R.  Sp.    ammoniEB  aromatici 

f  3ss. 

Tra;.  lavandulae  composita; 
3i- 


3.  R. 


Aqua;  cinnamomi  ^i.  M. 

Tra;.  gufiiaci  ammoniata: 
f  3ss. 

Decocti   cinchona;  flava;, 
f^iss.  1.  M.  fiat  haustus. 


4,  R.  Misturje  guaiaci  ^iss. 
Ammon.  carb.  gr.  viii. 


M. 


STIMULANTS. 
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5.  R.  Spiritfls  ffitheris  gj. 

Tincturte  lavandulse  co.  3i. 
Infusi  valerianse  ^iss.  M. 

6.  R.  Spiritus  setheiis  Tr\,xxx. 

Spiritus  ammon.  arom.  Jss. 
Spiritus  cajuputi  Jss. 
lufusi  cascarillse  ^iss.  M. 

7.  R.  Camphorse  gr.  v. 

Spiritus  recti ficati  vr\j. 
Reduce  to  a  powder,  and  add — 
Pulveris  acacia  3ss. 
Syrupi  limonis  gss. 
Aquae  menthae  viridis  ^iss. 

8.  R.  Moschi  gr.  xx. 

Pulv.  tragacanthte  co.  5ss. 
Aqusd  cinaamomi  ^iss.  M. 

9.  R.  Tr.  Valerianae  ammoniatte. 

Tincturaj  assafoetidae  aa  5j. 
Aquas  pimentse  ^iss.  M. 

10.  R,  Tincturae  sumbul  jj. 

Tree,  lavandulae  comp.  ^ii. 
Infusi  Valerianae  ^iss. 

11.  R.  Radicis  armoraciffi  excisae 

^ii. 


Seminis  sinapis  ^jss. 
Baccae  juniperi  contusse  Jiii. 
Vini  Xerici  Oiii. 
(Digest  for  one  week,  and  strain. 
Dose,  a  wine-glassful.  Non- 
officinal.) 

12.  R.  Olei  terebinthinae  3iv. 

Ovi  vitelli  unius. 

Sacchari  ^ss. 

Aquae  ,^iv.   M.    (J — 
(The  whole,  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
gruel,  may  be  also  used  as  an 
enema  in  certain  cases.) 

13.  R.  Kreasoti  TY\,i. 

Misturae  amygdalae  ^iss.M. 

14-.  R.  Tincturae  belladonnae  TY\,xx. 
Ammonia  carbonatis  gr.  v. 
Misturae  camphorae  ^iss.  M. 

15.  R.  Phosphori  gi-.  v. 

Olei  olivae  f  ^ss. 
Digest  a  fortnight  in  the  dark, 
and  add — 

Olei  carui  TY^iv. 
(Dose,  15  drops   cautiously  in- 
creased, in  milk.  Non-officinal.) 


Stimulants  in  the  form  of  Bolus,  and  Powder. 

16.  R.  Terebinthinae   Canadensis  17.  R.  Camphorae. 

gr.  V.  Moschi  aa  gr.  x.  M. 

Pulvis  glycyrrhizae,  quan-  (The  powder  to  be  taken  in  barley 
turn  sufficit.    Fiat  bolus.  water;  in  hysteria.) 


2.  STIMULANTS  ACTING  LOCALLY  UPON  CERTAIN 
SYSTEMS  OR  PARTS. 

Through  the  Nerves  on  the  Muscular  System. 

(a.)  On  the  Voluntary  Muscle. 

1.  Extractum  nucis  vomicae  .  dose  gr.  \,  gradually  increased  to  gr.  ii. 

2.  Strychnia  „  gr.  tjL,  cautiously  increased  to  gr.  ,'5. 

3.  Liquor  strychniae  .     .     .    „   tr\,v.  (  =  2'^gr.)       .    Tiri.x.  =  gr. 

18.  9.  Strychnia;  gi\  i.  sufficient  extract  of  gentian  and 

Dissolve  ill  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,       liquoi'ice  powder  to  make  24 
and  then  mix  intimately  with       pills  (one  for  a  dose). 
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STIMULANTS  TO  GENITO-URINARY  OEGANS. 


In  the  form  of  Mixture. 


19.  R.  Liquoris  strychnia  VC\y. 

Aq.  menthffi  piperitEe  ^iss 
ft.  H. 


20. 


R.  Liquoris  strychnise,  TT^iii. 
Quiniaj  disulphatis  gr.  ii. 
Acidi  liydiochloricidil.TY]_v. 
Aquas  cinnamomi  ^iss.  ft.H. 

(6.)  On  the  Involuntary  Muscle. 
On  the  Uterus. 
Extractum  ergotaa  liquidum ;  dose,  TYl_xv.  to  3i. 
lufusum  ergotas ;  dose,  ^i.  to  ^ii. 
Tinctura  ergots ;  dose,  31.  to  3ii. 

On  THE  Urinary  Organs. 

Cantharis  vesicatoria.  Dose  in  powder  gr.  J,  cautiously  increased. 

Cautharidis  tinctura.  „    rn_x.,  cautiously  increased. 

Sabinse  tinctura.  TlT_xx. — 31. 

SabinEe  oleum.  „    VC\\. — v. 

In  the  form  of  Draught. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


21.  R.  Tinct.  cantharidis  TKXx. 

Infusi.  quassise  _^iss.  M. 

22.  R.  Tincturse  sabinas  335. 

Spiritus  myristicEe  3SS. 
Infiisi  Bucco  ^iss.  M. 

23.  R.  Tinct.  cantharidis  r(\s. 


24, 


Tinct.    ferri  perchloridi 

Aquaj  pimentse  ^iss.  M. 

R.  Olei  sabinae  nxii. 

Spiritiis  chloroformi  355. 
Aquas  ^iss.  M. 


On  the  Mucous  Membranes. 

Copaiba  dose  TT^^xx.  to  3ii 

Copaibas  oleum  

Pulvis  cubebae  

Cubeba;  oleum  

Confectio  piperis  

Balsamum  Peruvianum  .... 
Confectio  terebinthinse  .... 

Balsamum  tolutanum  

Syrupus  tolutanus  

Tinctura  tolutana  

Tinctura  benzoini  composita    .   .  . 

Oleum  terebinthince'  ■ 

Terebinthina  Canadensis  

In  the  form  of  Draught,  4c. 


TY\.v. 
gr.  XX.  ■ 
XX\Y.  - 
gr.  - 
VC\\Y.  - 
gr.xxx.- 
gr.  XX.  - 

3'- 

3ss.  - 
333. 

TT\,X.  - 
gr.  r.  ■ 


TlXxx. 
gr.  XXX. 
TY1.XX. 
c. 

TT\xxx. 
1. 

gr.  XXX. 
5ii. 

5'- 
3'- 
5'- 

XX. 


25.  R.  Copaibffi  333. 

Liquoris  potassas  TT\,x. 
Syrupi  tolutani  353. 
Aq.  Menth.  pip.  5iss. 

26,  R.  Pulvis  cubebaj  3SS. 

Syrupi  papaveris  3j. 
Aqua;  cinnamomi  ^^iss. 


M. 


M. 


27.  R.  Confectionis  piperis. 

 seunse.aa  5j. 

28.  R.  Tinct.  benzoini  co.  333. 

Syrupi  tolutani  5j. 
Pulv.  tragacanth  gr.  c. 
Aquaj  ^iss.  M. 


M. 


CAUSTIC  S — VESICANTS — EUBEF  ACIENTS . 
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In  the  form  of  Pill  or  Powder. 


29.  R.  Copaibse. 

Magueslte  aa  gr.  x.  fiant  boli 
duo. 


Vapor  cliloriuii. 


30.  R.  Pulveris  cubebae  3!. 

SodsB  bicarbonatis  gss.  fiat 
pulvis. 

Inhalations. 

Vapor  kreasoti.  Vapor  iodinii. 


.3.  EXTERNAL  AND  LOCAL  STIMULANTS. 


1.  Caustics 

Acidum  nitricum.  Acidum 
sulphuricum.  Acidum  ar- 
seniosum. 


2. 

o 
O. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 


Argenti  nitras. 
Cupri  sulphas. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Charta  epispastica. 
Emplastrum  cantharidis. 
Liquor  epispasticus. 

3.  EUBEFACIENTS. 


Liquor  ammonige  fortior. 
Liq.  hydrargyri  nitratis  acidus. 
Soda  caustica. 
Fotassa  caustica. 
Zinci  chloridum  et  sulphas. 

Vesicants. 

4.  Linimentum  crotonis. 

5.  Oleum  sinapis. 


Acetum  canthaiidis. 
Acidum  aceticum ;  hydrochlo- 
ricum  dilutum ;  nitricum 
dilutum  ;  nitro-hydrochlo- 
ricum  dilutum ;  sulphuri- 
cum dilutum  ;  sulphuro- 
sum. 
Armoracise  radix. 
Linimentum  amraonise ;  cam- 
phors ;  camphors  compo- 
situm  ;   chloroformi ;  hy- 
drargyri ;  iodinii ;  saponis  ; 
sinapis  compositum  ;  tere- 
biuthina;;  terebinthinae  ace- 
ticum.   Emplastrum  am- 
moniaci  cum  hydrargyro ; 
gal  ban  i ;  picis  ;  resinaj ;  ca- 
lefaciens. 
Liquor  Kmraom3i\  calcis  chlo- 

rinataj ;  sodae  chlorinatsc. 
Mczeioi  extractum  aithereum. 
O/ewm  cajuputi ;  caryophylli ; 
crotonis ;   rutsc ;  rorisma- 
rini ;  terebinthinaj. 


9.  Pix  Burgundica  ;  liquida 


resma ;  terebiuthina  Cana- 
Thus  America- 
balsamum  Peruvia- 
balsaraum  toluta- 


8.  Phosphorus. 


densis 
num ; 
num ; 
num. 

10.  Sinapis  cataplasma, 

11.  Spiritus  ammonias  aromaticus ; 

cajuputi;  camphorae;  chlo- 
roformi ;  rectificatus  ;  ten- 
nior;  rorismarini. 

12.  Sulphuris  iodidum. 

13.  Tinctura  arnicae  ;  cantharidis; 

capsici ;  iodinii;  pyrethri. 

14.  Unguentum  antimonii  tarta- 

rati ;  calomelanos  ;  hydrar- 
gyri iodidi  rubri  ;  hydrar- 
gyri nitratis  ;  hydrargyri 
oxidirubi;  hydrargyri  am- 
composi- 
potassii 


moniati ;  iodinii 
turn  ; 


elemi ;  can- 


kreasoti : 
iodidi ;  resina; ; 
tharidis;  sulphuris;  tere- 
binthinae;  sabinai. 
15.  Zinci  sulphas. 
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Stimulant  Lotions. 


31.  R.  Acidi  nitiici. 

Acidi  hydrochlor.  aa  T(\jx. 
Aquae  t'  ^viii.  M.  fiat  lotio. 

32.  R.  Acidi  sulphurici  diluti. 

Aquffi  destillate  aa  f  ^ss.  M. 

33.  R.  Acidi  sulphurosi. 

Aquse,  partes  sequales.  M. 

34.  R.  Liq.  ammoniae  fort,  f  ^i. 


Spiritils  rorismarini  f  ?ss. 
Tinct.  camphorse  f  r.ii.  AI. 
(A  highly-stimulaiit  application.) 

35.  R.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  vi. 
Spiritus  rorismarini. 
Tiuctura;  Lavandulae  com- 

positae  aa  5iss. 
Aquas  f  5vss.  M. 
(Red  wash.) 


36.  R.  Aluminis  gr.  v. 

Aquae  ^i.  Solve. 

37.  R.  Argenti  nitratis  gi\  i. 

Aquae  ^i.  Solve. 


38.  R.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr 
Aquae  ^^i.  Solve. 


42.  R. 


V. 


40. 


41. 


Stimulant  CoUyria. 

39.  R.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  ii. 
Vini  Opii  3ii. 
Aquae  ^i.  Solve. 

R,  Hydrarg.  bichloridi  gr.  \. 
Aqua  destillattL  I  ^i.  Solve. 

R.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  vii. 
lodinii  gr.  iii. 
Aquae  destillatae  Oi.  Solve, 

Stimulant  Baths. 
Acidi  hydrochlorici  ^ii.-^iv 
Aquae  q.  s.  M. 


43.  R. 


Acidi  nitro-hydrochlorici 

diluti  Oj. 
Aqua3tepidai(960)q.s.  M. 
(The  acid  may  be  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ^vi.  to  8  gallons,  as 
a  bath  or  lotion.) 

44.  R.  Kreasoti  3ii. 
Glycyrini  ^ii. 
Aquae  calidae  Cxxx.  M. 

Stimulant  Liniments. 

Acidi  acetici  f  ^ss. 
Olei  terebinthina3  f  3iss.  M. 

52.  R.  Antimonii  tartarati  gr.  c. 


45.  R.  lodinii  3ii. 

Liquoris  potassae  f  ^ii. 
Aquae  calidae  Cxxx.  M. 


46.  R.  Hydrargyri  perchlor.  gr.  c. 

Acidi  hydrochlorici  3i. 
Aquae  Cxxx.  Solve. 

47.  R.  Sulphuris  precipitati  ^ii. 

Sodae  hyposulphitis  Ji. 
Acidi  sulphurici  diluti  ^ss. 
Aquae  Cxxx.  M. 


48.  R.  Liquoris  ammouiffi  f  ^^ss. 

Liniment!  saponisf  ^^iss.  M. 


49.  R.  Tincture  cantharidis  f  ,^ss. 

Liuimenti  saponis  f  ^iss. 
(A  good  application  to  chilblains.) 

50.  R.  Camphors  gr.  c. 

Olei  terebinthina;  f  ^ss. 
Linimenti  camphorajco.  ,^ss 
M. 

51 .  R.  Pulvis  seminis  sinapis  gr.  c. 


Aqua2  rosaj  f  ^ii. 
Tincturae  cantharidis  f^i.M. 

53.  R.  Acidi  sulphurici  3iss. 

Olei  terebinthinae  ^ss. 
Olei  olivaj  f  5iss.  M.  caute. 

54.  R.  Olei  cajuputi  f  _^iss. 

Linimenti  camphoi-ae  com- 
positi  f  ^ss.  M. 
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Stimulant  Ointments. 


55.  R.  Argenti  nitvatis  gr.  x. 

Ungueuti  simplicis  gr.  c.  M. 

56.  R.  Olei  crotonis  gi. 

Adipis  ^i.  M.  fiat  unguen- 
tum. 

57.  R.  Kreasoti  V(\y. — xxx. 

Adipis  ^ss.  M. 

58.  R.  Camphorse  gi*.  xv. 

Glycerini  Jss, 
Adipis  ^i.  M. 

59.  R.  Camphors  gr.  xx. 

Uagueuti  hydrargyri^ss.M. 


60.  R.  Phosphori  gr.  ii. — v. 

iEtheris  q.  s. 
Dissolve,  then  add — 
CamphorcB  gr.  xx. 
Unguenti  simplicis  ^ss.  M. 

61.  R.  Potassas  carbonatis  _^i. 

Sulphuris  precipitati  3ii. 
Adipis  ^iv.  M. 

62.  R.  Picis  liquidffi  ^^iv. 

Cerse  flay£e  _^ss. 
Sulphuris  ^i.  M. 

63.  R.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr.  xxx. 

Acidi  sulphurici  diluti  TT\,x, 
Adipis  M. 


Stimulant  Gargles. 


64.  R.  Tincturse  capsici  ^ss. — ^i. 

Syrupi  ^i. 

Aqu92  rosse  ^vi.  M. 

65.  R.  Villi  rubri  Lusitanici 

TincturiE  capsici  ^ss.  M. 

66.  R.  Acidi  hydrochlorici  dil.  ^ss. 

Mellis  rosse  ^^i. 

Decocti  hordei  ^viss.  M. 

67.  R.  Acidi  nitro-hydrochlorici 

dil.  giii. 
Decocti  hordei  ^viss. 
Mellis  rosse  ^i. 


68.  R.  lufusi  ros£e  acidi  ^iiiss. 

Tincturas  myrrhse  ^ss. 
Sacchai-i  ^ss.  M.  ft.  garga- 
risma. 

69.  R.  Mellis  boracis  ^iss. 

Aquae  ^^viss.  M. 

70.  R.  Mucilaginis  acacias  ^viiss. 

Olei  terebinthinas  ^ss.  M. 

71.  R.  Potassa3  chloratis  gr.  c. 

Acidi  hydrochlorici  3ii. 
Aquae  f  gviiss. 


Stimulant  Enemata, 
Enema  assafujtidaB.  Enema  terebinthings. 


72.  R.  Olei  terebinth ina?. 

Tincturao  assafcctidas  a  ^ss. 
Decocti  hordei  Oj.  M. 


73.  R.  Spiritus  rectificati  ^ss. 

Inf'usi  serpentarias  ^^iiss.  M. 


Stimulant  Powders. 


74.  R.  Cupri  subacetatis. 

Pulvis  sabinac  ana  ^i. 

75.  R.  Pulvis  sabina  gr.  c. 


M. 


Aluminis  iisti. 
Hydrargyri  oxidi  rubri 
ana  gr.  xv.  M. 
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Fumigations. 


76.  R.  Sulphuris  ^ss. — ^iss. 

lodinii  gr.  xx.  —  1.  M. 

(A  twelfth  part  of  this  powder  to 
be  used  at  a  time.  The  \'apours 
of  sulphur  and  of  iodine  may 
also  be  used  separately,  in  ob- 
stinate cutaneous  diseases.) 

77.  R.  Calomelanos  gr.  xr, — xxx. 


78.  R.  Manganesii  binoxidi  ^i. 

Sodii  chloridi  ^iii. 
Mix,  then  add — 

Acidi  sulphurici  f  ^i. 

Aquai  f  ^ii. 
(Chlorine  is  given  off  fi-om  this 
mixture  on  applying  heat.) 

79.  R.  Hydrarg.  sulphureti 

gr.  XX. — xxx. 


4.  NARCOTICS,  ANODYNES,  AND  SEDATIVES. 
(Including  Antispasmodics  belonging  to  these  Classes.) 

1.  .-Ether,  dose  TY^xx. — 3!.;  vapor  5j. — 3ij. 

2.  Acidum  hydrocyanicum  dilutum,  dose  Tl\iii. — TlXviii. 

3.  Aconifi  extractum,  dose  gr.  i. — gr.  ii.    Aconiti  tinctura,  dose  TY^v. 

— TY|_xv.  The  doses  to  be  cautiously  increased.  Aconitia  (only 
used  externally). 

4.  Atropiaa  liquor,  dose  ■rn_iii. — v.    A.  sulphatis  liquor,  TH^iii. — v. 

5.  Belladonnaj  extractum,  dose  gi-.  \ — gr.  i.     Tinctura  belladonnge, 

dose  TT\,v. — TTT_xx. 

6.  Bismuthi  carbonas  gr.  v. — xx. ;  subnitratis  gr.  v. — xx. ;  Liquor 

B.  et  ammoniffi  citratis  3ss. — 3ji. ;  trochisci  (gr.  ii.  subniti'ate 
in  each)  i. — vj. 

7.  Cannabis  Indicas  extractum,  dose  gr.  \ — gr.  i, ;  tincturae  cannabis 

Indicaa  TY\,v. — 3ss. 

8.  Cerii  oxalas,  dose  gr.  i. — gr.  ii. 

9.  Chloroformi  spiritus,  dose  V(\xv. — 3ii. ;  vapor  5j. — 3ii. 

10.  Colchici  cormus  et  semen.     Extractum  colchici,  gr.  J — gr.  ii. 

Extract!  colchici  acetici,  gr.  J — gr.  ii.  Vinum  colchici,  TlT_x. 
— 3ss.    Tinctura  colchici  seminum  vr\x. — 3ss. 

11.  Conii  extractum  gr.  v. — gr.  xxx.    Tinctura  Conii  fructus,  inert. 

Succus  Conii,  TTLxt.  to  ^j- 

12.  Digitalis  folia,  gr.  | — gr.  iss.     Infusum  Digitalis,  5ii. — 5iT. 

Tinctura  Digitalis,  TT\,x.— 333.    Digital inum,  gr. 

13.  Hyoscyami  folia,  dose  gr.  v. — gr.  x.     Extractum  Hyoscyami, 

dose  gr.  v. — xx.    Tinctura  Hyoscyami,  dose  Tl^x. — 3i. 
Lactuca3  extractum,  dose  gr.  v. — xv. 
Lauro-cerasi  aqua,  T(\y. — xxx. 

14.  Lobelia;  inflatte  pulvis,  dose  gr.  i.— gr.  v.    Tinctura  Lobelia,  dose 

TY^x. — 3ss.    Tinctura  Lobelia;  a;therea,  dose  nxx. — 5ss. 

15.  Morphia,  dose  gr.  J— gr.  i.    Morphia;  hydrocliloras,  dose  gr.  i— 

gr.  i.  Liquor  morphia;  hydrochloratis  (gr.  i.  in  5ii.),  dose 
TT\,xv. — 3ii.  Trochisci  morphia;  (gr.  i.  in  36  lozenges),  dose 
1  to  15  during  the  day.  Trochisci  morpliia;  et  ipecacuanhas 
(gr.  i.  in  36  lozenges). 
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16.  Opium,  dose  gr.  i.' — gr.  vi. 
Extractura  opii,  dose  gr.  |  —  gr.  ii. 

Enema  opii  (3ss.  of  laudanum  =  gr.  ii.  opium,  to  starch  f  ^ii.). 
Extractum  opii  liquidum  (gr.  i.  of  extract  in  about  Tiq^xxiii.). 
Pilula  saponis  composita  (gr.  i.  in  gr.  v.),  dose  gr.  v. — gr.  x. 

 styracis  composita  L.  (gr.  i.  in  gr.  v.),  dofie  gr.  v. — gr.  x. 

 plumbi  cum  opio  (gr.  i.  in  viii.),  dose  gr.  iv. — viii. 

Pulvis  cretse  aromaticus  cum  opio  (gr.  i.  in  xl.),  dose  gr.  x.—  xl. 

 kino  compositus  (gr.  i.  in  xx.),  dose  gr.  v. — xx. 

 ipecacuanhas  compositus  (gr.  i.  in  gr.  x.),  dose  gr.  v. — xv. 

 opii  compositus  (gr.  i.  in  x.)  gr.  ii. — v. 

Tiuctura  opii  (gr.  i.  in  TTLxv.),  dose  Vt\v. — 3ss. 

 camphorje  composita  (gr.  i.  in  ^ss.j,  dose  3ss. — f^ss. 

Trochisci  morphias      gr.  morph.  hydroch.  in  each)  i. — vj. 

 morphias  et  ipecacuanhre  (^  gr.  and     gr.)  i. — vj. 

 opii  (gr.  i.  extract  in  10  lozenges),  1  to  5  during  the  day. 

Vinum  opii  (gr.  i.  in  TY\_xxiii.),  dose  ty]_v. — xl. 

17.  Papaveris  syrupus  dose,  3!.  ;  extractum,  gr.  ii. — v. 
Physostigmatis  extractum  gr.    — J. 

18.  Stramonii  folia  et  semina,  dose  gr.  ii. — gr.  x.    Extractum  Stra- 

monii,  dose  gr.  | — gr.  iii.    Tinctura  Stramonii,  dose  rn_x. — xx. 

19.  Tabaci  enema  (tobacco  gi*.  xx. — boiling  water  f  ^viii.).    Dose,  the 

whole. 

20.  Veratria,  dose  gr. 


1  _ 
12 


Narcotics,  cj-c.,  in  the  form 

80.  R.  Tincture  opii  rtXxx. 

Aquffi  cianamomi. 
Aqu£E  pm-ae  aa  3vi.  M. 

81.  R.  Potassa?  bicarb,  gr.  xx. 

Aquas  menthae  viridis  f  ^i. 
Tincturas  opii  TTLxxv.  M. 
(To  be  taken  with  ^.  of  lemon- 
juice.) 

82.  R.  Tinctura;  opii  TT^xxx. 

Liq.  ammonia;  acetatis  31. 
Aquas  cinnamomi. 
Syrupi  tolutani  aa  f  ^ss.  M. 

83.  R.  Acidi  sulphurici  diluti  TTLxv. 

Tincturas  opii  TTLx.  vel  tinc- 

turac  hyoscyami  3ss. 
Tincturae  digitalis  Tr\,x. 
Infusi  quassia;  ^iss.  M. 

84.  R.  Acidi  hydrocyanici  diluti 

MisturjB  amygdalae  ^iss.  M_ 

85.  R.  Bismuthi  carbonatis  gr.  x. 


86.  R 


87.  R 


88.  R 


89.  R 


of  Draught. 

Acidi  hydrocyanici  diluti 
Tn.v. 

Mucilaginis  acacias  f  ^i. 
Syrupi  aurantii  3i.  M. 
Acidi  hydrocyanici  diluti 
TT1.V. 

Tincturas  digitalis  nr]_x. 

Aquas  camphoras. 

Aq.  cinnamomi  aa  3vj.  M. 

Tincturas  belladonnse  TlXx. 
Syrupi  papaveris  5j. 
Spiritiis  chloroformi  Tr|_xx. 
Aq.  menthae  piperitae  ^iss. 
M. 

Potassa;  nitratis  gr.  c. 
Tincturae  digitalis  TY\,x. 
Liq.  ammoniae  acetatis  3ii. 
Syrupi  hemidesmi  3j.  M. 
Aquae  destillatas  ^iss. 

,  Tra;.  seminis  colchici  TTLxv. 
Infusi  digitalis  3iv. 
Aquas  cinnamomi  ^iss.  M. 
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SEDATIVE  APPLICATIONS. 


Narcotics,  <^o.,  in  the  form  of  Pill. 


90.  R.  Extract!  conii  gr.  x. 

Bismuthi  subnitratis  gr.  v. 
Fiant  pilulse  du£e. 

91.  R.  Extiacti  belladonnas  gi".  J. 

Pulvis  ipecac,  c.  gr.  x. 
M.  fiant  pilulje  duse. 

92.  R.  Pulvis  digitalis. 

 scilla;. 

Ext.  hyoscyami  aa  gi*.  v. 
M.  in  pilulas  tres  divide. 

93.  R.  Camphorae  pulvis. 


Ext.  hyoscyami  ana  gr.ii.ss. 
Sp.  rectificatus  q.  s.  ft.  pil. 

94.  R.  Extracti  hyoscyami  gr.  v. 

Extracti  conii  gi*.  x.  ft.  pil. 
iii.  M. 

95.  R.  Extract,  conii  gr.  viii, 

Pulv.  ipecacuanhas  gr.  ii. 
Morphias  hydrochlor.  gr.  ^ 
In  pilulas  duas  divide. 

96.  R.  Cerii  oxalas  gr.  ii. 

Extracti  lactucae  gr.  viii. 
Fiant  pilulas  duas. 


Narcotics,  ^c,  in  the  form  of  Powder. 


97.  R.  Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  gr.  i. 
Sacchari  gr.  xx.  M. 

(Divide  into  four  powders.  For 
young  infants.  Each  powder 
contains     gr.  of  opium.) 


98.  R.  Camphorae  gr.  iii. 

Spirit,  vin.  rect,  Tr\,ii, 
Pulv,  ipecac,  c.  gr.  v.  M. 
(A  powder  to  be  taken  at  bed- 
time.) 


Sedatives  in  the  form  of  Vapour. 
1.  Vapor  acidi  hydrocyanici.      |     2.  Vapor  conii. 


5.  EXTERNAL  SEDATIVE  APPLICATIONS. 

1.  Cataplasma  conii. 

2.  Chloroformum. 
Decoctum  papaveris. 

Emplastrum  belladonnaj  (Resin  and  B.  p.  «.)  ;  opii  (gr.  i.  of 

powder  in  gr.  x.), 
Extractum  acouiti ;  belladonnas;  conii;  opii;  opii  liquidum, 
Linimentumacouiti;  belladonuae;  cliloroformi  ;  opii  (gi-.  i.  in  3ss.) 
Unguentum  aconitlEE  (gr.  viii.  in  ^i.)  ;  atropias  (gr.  viii,  in  5!,) 
belladonnaj  (gr,  Ixxx,  to  .^i.) ;  galla;  cum  opio  (gr,  i,  in  about 
gr.  xiv.) ;  veratriae  (gr,  viii,  in  ^i,). 
Several  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  enumerated  among  nar- 
cotics and  sedatives  (pp.  664,  et  seq.)  also  admit  of  external  application. 
All  substances,  too,  wliich  produce  cold  by  evaporation  or  otherwise 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  sedatives. 

Sedative  Lotions. 

100.  R,  Tinctura3  opii. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


99.  R.  Potassae  carbonatis  gr.  xn. 
Tincturas  opii  TY\.xxx. 
■  Aquffi  ^i.    M,  fiat  lotio. 


Acidi  hydrocyanici,  dii 

aa  partes  asquales. 
M.  fiat  lotio. 
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101.  R.  Liquoris  potassas  3!!. 

Acid    hydrocyauici  dil. 
^iss. 

Mistiirse  amygdalae  f  ^viss. 
M.  fiat  lotio, 

102.  R.  Extracti  belladonnse  gi".  ii. 

Extracti  opii  ana  gr.  ii. 
Aquee  ^i.    M.  fiat  lotio. 


103.  R.*  Potassii  cyanidi  gr.  x. 

Mist,  amygdalas  ^vi.  M. 
(*  Non-officinal.') 

104-.  R.  Extracti  conii  gr.  xl. 
Extracti  opii  gr.  iii. 
Aquae  ferventis  ^i. 

105.  R.  Vini  opii  TY\,xx. 

Aquas  laurocerasi 


M. 


Cold  Applications. 


106.  R.  Ammoniffi  hydrochloratis, 
Sodii  chloridi, 
Potassas  nitratis  aa  ^ii. 
Mix,  and  dissolve  iu  water.  fA 
tngorific    mixture,  applicable 
whenever  intense  cold  is  re- 
quired.) 


107.  R.  Ammonise  nitratis. 

Aquse  aa  lb.  i.  Solve. 

(In  winter,  mix  equal  parts  of  snow 
and  common  salt.  In  summer, 
equal  parts  of  pounded  ice  and 
salt.) 


108.  R.  Opii  gr.  c. 

Aquaj  ferventis  Oi 


Sedative  Fomentations. 

109.  R,  Extracti  belladonnas  gr.  1. 
Aquse  ferventis  Oi. 


M. 


M. 


Sedative  Ointments, 


110.  R.  Plumbi  acetatis  gr.  xxx. 

Acid hydrocyanici  dil.  giii. 
Unguenti  simplicis  ^iii.M. 


111.  R.  Potassii  cyanidi  gr.  xii. 
Olei  amygdalae  3ii. 
Unguenti  simplicis  ^ii.  M. 


Sedative  Enemata  and  Suppositoria. 

Enema  opii ;  E.  tabaci. 
Suppositoria  morphias.    S.  plumbi  composita. 


112.  R.  Pilulas  saponis  co.  gr.  v. 
Fiat  suppositorium. 


113.  R.  Liquoris  atropias  TY\v. 
Decocti  amyli  ^iij. 
Fiat  enema. 


6.  STIMULANTS,  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  NARCOTICS, 
SEDATIVES,  AND  ANODYNES. 

(Including  Stimulant  and  Anodyne  Antispasmodics.) 

In  the  form  of  Draught. 

J 14.  R.  Tr.  Valeriana?  ammon.  333.  115.  R.  Tinctura;  digitalis  nr\,xv. 
Spiritiis  a;theris  5i.  Sp.  ammon.  comp.  3ss. 

Tincturaj  hyoscyami  3ss.  Aquaj  camphors  ^iss.  M. 

Aquaj  camphora;  f  5'.  M. 
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STIMULANTS  WITH  SEDATIVES. 


116.  R.  Moschi  gi-.  x. 

iEtheris. 

Tinctui-aa  opii  aa  TYl_xx. 
Aquae  ciuuamomiif^i.  M. 

117.  R.  Aquge  camphora  ^iii. 

Spiritus  aethei'is. 
Tinct.  camphor,  compo- 
sitse. 

Syrupi  papav.  aa  Ji.  M. 


118.  R.  Tinct.  opii  Jss, 

Mist,  camphorse  f  ^i.  il. 

119.  R.  Tincturas  opii  Tir\_x. 

Spiritus  ffitheris  TYLxl. 
AquK  camphorae  ^iss.  M. 

120.  R.  Tinct,  colchici  seminum. 

Spir.  ammonise  co.  aa  3ss. 
lufusi  serpentariEe  ^iss.  M. 


In  the  form  of  Pill. 


121,  R,  Pil,  assafetidse  composite 

Campho]  se  a  gr.  v. 
Fiant  pilulae  duaj. 

122.  R,  Castorei  gr.  v. 

Pil.  saponis  comp.  gr.  iii. 
Olei  menthfE  pulegii  gttj. 
Fiant  pilulae  dua2. 


Olei  cajuputi  Tr\^ii. 
Pulveris  opii  gr,  ss. 
Extracti  hyoscyami  gr.  v. 
Fiaut  pilulae  duae. 

124.  R.  Kreasoti  TT\.i. 

Pilulaj  saponis  composi- 
tse  gr.  iii, 
Ext,  hyoscyami  gr.  viii, 
Fiant  pilulaj  duse. 


123.  R,  Camphorse  gr.  v. 
7.  EXTERNAL  APPLICATIONS  (Stimulant  and  Sedative). 


128.  R.  Tincturae  cantliaridis  f  ^ss, 
Liuimenti  camphorse  f 
Liquoris  ammoniae  gi. 
Tincturse  opii  giii.  M. 


125.  R.  Linimentum  opii  ^iss. 

126.  R.  Olei  cajuputi  f  ^iss, 

Tincturse  opii  f  ^ss, 
Lin.  terebinthinae  ^ii,  M. 

127.  R.  Linimenti  belladonnas. 

Linimenti  chloroformi 
partes  aaquales.  M. 

Enemata  (Stimulant  and  Sedative). 


129.  R.  Olei  crotonis  Tiq,x. 

Linimenti  saponis  co,  ^. 
Tincturse  opii  f  ^ss.  M. 


130.  R.  Tincturse  assafoetida;  f  ^ss. 
Tincturaa  opii  gi, 
Decocti  hordei  Oss,  M, 


131.  R,  Camphoraj  gr.  xx, 
Olei  terebiuthinse  f 
Decocti  hordei  Oss,  M. 


8.  TONICS. 

1.  MINERAL, 

Mineral  Acids. 

1.  Acidum  hydrochloricura  dilutum  . 

2.  Acidum  nitricum  dilutum  . 

3.  Acidum  nitro-hydrochloricum  dilutum 

4.  Acidum  pliosplioricum  dilutum  , 

5.  Acidum  sulpliuricum  aromaticum  , 

6.  Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum    .  . 


.  dose  TTLx,  to  TT\^xxx. 

.  „    TTlx,  —  iTXxxx. 

,  „    TTlx,  —  TlXxxx, 

,  „   nxx,  —  rn.xxx. 

.  „    TT\.x.  —  nxxxx. 

.  „   Tr\.x.  —  nixxx. 


MINERAL  TONICS. 
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Preparations  of  Iron. 


7.  Ferri  et  ammoiiiae  citraa 

8.  Ferri  arsenias 

9.  Ferri  carbonas  sacchaiata 

10.  Ferri  iodidum 

11.  Ferri  et  quinise  citras 

12.  Ferrum  tartaratum  . 

13.  Ferri  oxidum  magneticum 

14.  Fen-i  peroxidum  humidum 

15.  Ferri  peroxidum  hydratum 

16.  Ferri  phosphas 

17.  Ferri  sulphas 

18.  Fen-i  sulphas  exsiccata 

19.  Ferri  sulphas  granulata 

20.  FeiTum  redactum 

21.  Liquor  feri'i  perchloridi 

22.  Liquor  ferri  pernitratis 

23.  Mistura  ferri  aromatica 

24.  Mistura  ferri  composita 

25.  Pilula  ferri  carbonatis 

26.  Pilula  ferri  iodidi  (gr.v.  =  gr.  i^  nearly  Fel) 

27.  Syrupus  ferri  iodidi  (ji.  —  gr.  ivss.  Fel) 

28.  Syrupus  ferri  phosphatis  . 

29.  Tinctm-a  ferri  acetatis 

30.  Tinctura  ferri  perchloridi , 

31.  Trochisci  ferri  redacti  (1  gr.  in  each) 

32.  Vinum  ferri ;  et  v.  f.  citratis 

33.  Emplastrum  ferri. 


0*1*  V 

gl.  X. 

J> 

TB 

12- 

J> 

gl.  X. 

gl.  c. 

>J 

gr.  X. 

gr.  X. 

5> 

gl.  \ . 

gl.  X. 

J> 

gr.  V. 

gr.  X. 

J5 

gr.  V. 

gr.  XXX. 

>> 

gr.  cc. 



|ss. 

5  J 

gl.  V. 

5j- 

>J 

(TV  V 

gi.  \ . 

gl.  XX, 

5» 

(Tr  1 

g) .  1. 

gr.  X. 

» 

gr.  i. 

gr.  V. 

>> 

gl.  1. 

gl.  X. 

>J 

gr.  i. 

gr.  X. 

>> 

Tri^.\\.\, 

5) 

Tr^xx. 

>> 

•VJ- 

55 

.5'- 

>» 

gr.  V. 

gr.  XX. 

J5 

gr.  V. 

gr.  XX. 

)5 

3SS. 

3ii. 

55 

3'- 

5iv. 

55 

V(\y. 

55 

rn_x. 

TY1_XXX. 

55 

i. 

55 

3j- 

3i^' 

Preparations  of  Zinc. 

34.  Ziuci  acetas  dose  gr.  ii,  to  gr.  v. 

35.  Zinci  carbonas  55    gi'-  — 

36.  Zinci  oxydum  55    gi'-     —  g'"-  ^-5  oi"  more. 

37.  Zinci  sulphas  gr.  ii, —  gr.  v.,  or  more. 

38.  Zinci  valerianas  ,,    gr.  i.  —  gr.  v. 


Preparation  of  Copper. 

39.  Cupri  sulphas  dose  gr,  \  to  gr.  ii. 

Preparations  of  Arsenic. 

40.  Acidum  arseniosum  dose  gr.     to  gr,  1, 

41.  Ferri  arsenias   55    g^-  l^j  to  g'"-  h 

42.  Liquor  arsenicalis  (gr.  iv.  in  f  ^i.,  or  J,  gr,  in  Tr\,v.),  dose  V(\\. — x. 

43.  Liquor  arsenici  hydrochloricus  (gr.  iv.  ASO3.  in  ^j.,  or     in  TT^v.), 

dose  nr\,ii,  —  TrLviii. 

44.  Liquor  sodaj  arseniatis  (gr,  iv.  inf^i,,  or     gr.  inTTLv,),  TT\,v, — x. 
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VEGETABLE  TONICS. 


45.  Argenti  o.xydum 

46.  Argenti  nitras 


Preparations  of  Silver. 

 dose  gr.  J  to  gr.  i 

 .»  gi'.  i  —  gr.  i 


2.  VEGETABLE  TONICS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified  the  doses  are  as  follows : 

Extractum  dose  gr.  iii.  to  gr.  x. 

Decoctura  "I  ^j.. 
Infusum  / "  5*^' 
Tincturse  „    jss.   —  gii. 

47.  Anthemidis  extractum,  infusum. 

48.  Aurantii  infusum,  infusum  compositum,  syrupus,  tinctura. 

49.  Berberise  sulphas — dose,  gr.  i.  to  s. 

50.  Calumbse  extractum,  infusum,  tinctura. 

51.  Cascarillse  infusum,  tiuctura. 

52.  Chiratffi  infusum,  tinctura. 

53.  Cinchonae  flavse  extractum  liquidum  (dose  5ss.  to  3iss.),  decoctum, 

infusum,  tinctura. 

54.  Cinchonse  (pallidse)  tinctura  composita. 

55.  Cusparise  infusum. 

56.  Gentianaj  extractum,  infusum  compositum,  tinctura. 

57.  Lupuli  extractum,  infusum,  tinctura. 

58.  Nucis  vomicae  extractum  (dose  gr.  ^  to  gr.  ii.),  tinctura  (TTXx.  to 

TY\.xx.). 

59.  Pareira;  extractum ;  extractum  liquidum  (dose  3ss.  to  3iss.)  ;  de- 

coctum. 

60.  Quassiffi  extractum,  infusum. 

61.  Quinice  sulphas  (dose  gr.  i.  to  gr.  v.)  tinctura  composita  (dose  5i. 

to  3iv.)  vinum  (dose  ^ss.  to  5j.) 

62.  Serpentarias,  infusum,  tinctura. 

63.  Strychnia  (dose  gr.     to  gr.  ^L). 

64.  Strychnise  liquor  (TYiv.  gr.  =      dose  TT^iii.  to  TTLs. 


Tonics  in  the  form  of  Draught. 


132.  R.  Quinise  disulphatis  gr.  ii. 

Tinctura3  aurantii  5j. 
Infusi  rosffi  acidi  ,^iss.  M. 

133.  R.  Liquoris  arsenicalis  r(\y. 

Infusi  lupuli  ^iss,  M. 

134.  R.  Acidi  nitrici  diluti  TTlxv. 

Infusi  anthemidis  ^iss.  M. 

135.  R.  Infusi  aurantii  ^^iss. 

Tra2.  Serpentaria;  5ss.  M. 


136.  R.  Berberiffi  sulphatis  gr.  v. 

Infusi  chirataj  5iss. 

137.  R.  lufusi  calumba;  5iss. 

Acidi  nitro-hydrochlorici 
diluti  TlXxv.  M. 

138.  R.  Sodaj  bicarbonatis  gr.  x.\. 

Tinctura'  cascarillK  5j. 
lufusi  calumba;  ^iss.  M, 


139.  R.  Infusi  cusparias  ^^iss. 

Liq.  StrychuiEe  Tr\,i^^ 

140.  R.  Infusi  cascarillte  ^^j. 

Tinctuiffi  aurantii  3j.  M. 

141.  R.  Infusi  lupuli  ^iss. 

Tiuctuias   nucis  vomica; 
TTLx.  M. 

142.  R.  Dec.  cinchonse  flavse  ^^iss. 

Acid  sulphurici  dil.  Tl^xx. 
M. 

143.  R.  Infusi  lupuli  ^iss. 

Extr.  pareiraj  liquidi  3j. 
Acidi  hydrochloiici  diluti 
TT\,x.  M. 

144.  R.  Trse.     ferri  perchloridi 

Tiaxv, 

Infusi  quassite  ^^iss.  M. 

145.  R.  Ferri  et  quinise  citratis 

gr.  V. 

Syrupi  aurantii  floris  gj. 
Aqua  cinnamomi  ^iss.  M. 
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146.  R.  Ferri  tartarati  gr.  v. 
Infusi  quassiffi  ^iss,  M. 

147.  R.  Ferri  et  ammoniae  citratis 
gr.  X. 

Spiritus  ammoniae  arom. 
3ss. 

Aq.  menthse  pip.  ^iss.  M. 

148.  R.  Ferri  iodidi  gr.  v. 
Spiritus  myristicse  3ss. 
Aquae  menth.  puleg.  5iss. 

M. 

149.  R.  Ferri  sulpliatis  gr.  iii. 
Magnesias  sulphatis  3ss. 
Acidi  sulphurici  dil.  3ss. 
Aq.  menth.  pip.  ^iss.  M. 

150.  R.  Acidi  phosphoric!  dil.  ^^ij. 
Syrupi  aurantii  ^j. 
AquEB  f  ^xix.  M.    (To  be 

used  as  a  common 
drink.) 


Tonics  in  the  form  of  Pills. 


151.  R.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr.  \. 

l^ilulae  saponis  co.  gr.  ii. 
Micae  panis  gr.  ii,  ft.  pil. 

152.  R.  Zinci  valerianatis  gr.  ii. 

Extracti  lupuli  gi'.  iii. 
M.  Fiat  pilula. 

153.  R.  Ferri  sulphatis  exsiccatae 

^  gr.  V. 

Extracti  anthemidis  gr.  v, 
Fiant  pilulse  duaj. 


154.  R.  Quinise  disulphatis  gr.  j. 

Exti-acti  gentianae  gr.  iv, 
M. 

155.  R.  Argenti  oxidi  gr.  i. 

Extr.  gentianas  gr.  iv.  M. 

156.  R.  Argenti  nitratis  gr.  ^. 

Extr.  hyoscyami  gr.iv.  M. 

157.  R.  Bismuthi  subnit.  gr.  x. 

Couf.  rosffi  gal.  q.s.  ft.  pil.ii. 


Tonics  in  the  form  of  Powder, 


158.  R.  Ferri  redacti  gr,  iii. 

Pulvis  cinnam.  co.  gr.  v. 
Mix  for  a  powder. 

159.  R.  Ferri  carbonatis  saccha- 

ratae  gr.  x. 
Pulveris  cinnam.  co.  gr.  v. 
Mix  for  a  powder. 


160.  R.  Ferri  phosphatis  gr.  iii, 

Pulveris  cinnam.  co.gr.  v. 
Mix  for  a  powder. 

161.  R.  Ferri  oxidi  magnetici 

gr.  iii. 

Pulvis  cinnam.  co.  o-r.  y. 
Mix  for  a  powder.  ° 
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9.  ASTRINGENTS, 
(a.)  Mineral. 

1.  The  mineral  acids 

2.  Alumen   dose  gr.  x.  to  gr.  c. 

3.  Alumen  exsiccatum   or  v   err  v-i- 

4.  Argenti  nitras  »    gr.  ?   gr.  i. 

5.  Cadmii  iodidi,  et  unguentum  (used  ex- 

ternally). 

6.  Misturag  cretse  ,»    ^i.    lii. 

7.  Cupri  sulphas  \ 

8.  Fern  perchloridi,  liquor  et    tinctural         „  m 

„  peruitratis  liquor  .  .  .  .[  "  See  Tonics,  p.  669. 
„     sulphas  exsiccata,  et  granulataj 

9.  Plumbi  acetas  j>    gr.  i.   gr.  v. 

10.  Zinci  acetas,  sulphas  >,    gi'.  ii.  gr.  v. 

(6.)  Vegetable. 

1.  Belx  extractum  liquidum   ....  dose  3i.   jii. 

2.  Catechu,  pallidum   ,,    gr.  x.  gr.  xxx. 

3.  „      pulvis  compositus      ...  „    gr.  v.  —  gr.  xxx. 

4.  „      tinctura   „    555.    —  3ii. 

5.  „      infusum   „    ^i.      _  ^ji, 

6.  „      trochisci   „    ii.      —  xx. 

7.  Cinchona  pallida   „    gr.xxx. —  gr.  c. 

8.  Cinchona  tinctura  composita    ...  „    gss.    —  3ii. 

9.  Granati  radicis  decoctum  ....  ,,  ^i.  —  ^(j. 
"10.  Haemotoxyli  decoctum   >>    ^i.     —  "5^i. 

11.  Hasmatoxyli  extractum   ,j    gr.  x.  —  355. 

12.  Kino  pulvis  conipositus  (1  gr.  opium  in) 

gr.  xx.)  .     .     .     .     .     .     .     ./  »    gi-- ^.  -  gr.  XX. 

13.  Kino  tinctura   „    355.    —  3ii. 

14.  Kramerise  extractum   „    gr,  v.  —  x. 

15.  Kramerias  infusum   „    _^iss.   —  ^ii. 

16.  Kramerise  tinctura   „    ^ss.    — ^ii. 

17.  Kreasotum   ,,    Vi\i.   —  TT]_iii. 

18.  Kreasoti  mistura   „  >5i.     —  ^ii. 

19.  Maticffi  infusum   ,,    ^ss.    —  ^iv. 

20.  Pterocarpi  lignum. 

21.  Lavendula3  tinctura  composita  ...  „    3ss.    —  3ii, 

22.  Quercfis  decoctum   5>    o^-     —  ^ii. 

23.  Gallai  pulvis   „    gr.  x.  —  3  ss. 

24.  Gallic  tinctura   „    3  ss.  —  5ii. 

25.  Acidi  tannici  trochisci   »    ii.      —  xx. 

26.  Acidi  tannici  suppositoria   ....  „    gr.  x.  —  gr.  xxx. 

27.  Acidum  gailicum,  et  tannicum  ...  „    gr.  i.  —  gr.  v. 

28.  Acidi  gallici  et  tannici  glycyrinum       .  „    nxx.  —  TlXxxx. 

29.  Rosse  (Gallicaj)  infusum  acidum    .     .  „    S'-  — 
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30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Rosfe  (Gallicse)  oonfectio   dose  3ss. 

Rosffi  (Gallic^)  syrupus   ,,  Jss. 

Rosse  caninse  cont'ectio   „  5ss. 

Ulmi  decoctum   „    f  \n. 

Uvae  ui'si,  infusum   f  Xi. 


to  3ii. 

—  5ii. 

—  3ii. 

—  3"- 


(c.)  Mineral  and  Vegetable. 

Pilula  plumbi  cum  opio  dose  gr,  ii.  to  gr.  Yiii. 

Pulvis  cretse  aromaticus  „    gr.  x.  —  gr.  xxx. 

Pulvis  creta  aromaticus  cum  opio     .     .      ,,    gr.  x.  —  gr.  xx. 

Astringents  in  the  form  of  Mixture  or  Draught. 


162. 
163. 

(To 
164. 

165. 
166, 

167, 

175. 
176. 

177. 


R.  Aluminis  gr.  x. 

Infusi  rosas  acidi  ^iss.  M. 

R.  Acidi  sulph.  diluti  f  ^ss. 

Iniusi  rosi  acidi  f  5vi. 

Syrupi  rheeados  f  5ii. 

AquEc  destillatae  f  ^xii. 
be  used  as  a  common  drink.) 

R.  Acidi  nitro-hydrochlorici 
diluti  TT\xv. 
Tincturaa  kino  3i. 
Infusi  uva2  ursi  ^iss.  M. 

R.  Mistiu-a;  cretse  ^j, 

Syrupi  papaveris  gj.  M. 

R.  Pulvis  cinnam.  co.  gi-.  xx. 
Tincturae  opii  Tiq^v. 
Misturaj  cretae  ^iss.  M. 

R.  Trse  ferri  perchloridi  3ss. 
Infusi  quassia  ^iss.  M. 


168.  R,  Liquoris  ferri  pernitratis 

TUxv. 

Syrupi  aurantii  floris  3j. 
Aquas  ,^iss.  M. 

169.  R.  Extract!  belse  liquidi  3j. 

Infusi  cusparise  ^iss.  M. 

170.  R.  Tincturse  cinchonas  com- 

positse  3j. 
Infusi  uvse  ursi  ^iss.  M. 

171.  R.  Trse.  lavandulse  compo- 

sitas  5j. 
Infusi  kramerise  ^iss,  M. 

172.  R.  Syrupi  rosse  Gallicse  3j. 

Infusi  catechu  ^iss.  M. 

173.  R.  Acidi  gallici  gr.  v. 

Tincturse  opii  TT\,v. 
Infusi  rosse  acidi  ^^iss.  M. 

174.  R.  Tincturte  kramerise  3j. 

Decoct,  hsematoxyli  ^iss. 
M. 


Astringents  in  the  form  of  Pill. 


R.  Pilulse  plumbi  cum  opii 
gr.  iii.— gr.  v. 

R.  Acidi  gallici  gr.  iii. 
Plumbi  acetatis  gr.  i. 
Conf.  rosse  Gal.  q.  s.  ut 
fiat  pil. 


R.  Acidi  gallici  gr.  iiss. 
Morphise  gr.  y,-,. 
Confectionis  rosae  Gallicse 


quantum  sufficit  ut  ft. 
pil. 

178.  R.  Plumbi  acetatis  gr.  i. 

Pilulse  saponis  compositse 
gr.  ii.  fiat  pilula. 


179.  R.  Zinci  sulphatis  gi-.  ii. 
Pulvis  opii  gr.  \, 
PiXtracti  rhei  gr.  iii. 
Fiat  pil. 

See  also  Foi-mulse,  p.  671. 
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ASTRINGENTS. 


180.  R.  Pulv.  cinchonas  pallid 
gr.  xl. 
Acidi  gallici  gr.  ii. 
Misce.  et  fiat  pulvis. 


Astringents  in  the  form  of  Powder. 

181.  R.  Pulvis  cretffi  aiomatici 


cum  opio  gr.  x. 
Pulv.  catechu  comp.  gr.  x. 
M. 


Astringent  Lotions. 


182.  R.  Argenti  nitratis  gr.  ii.-xl. 

Aquaj  destillatae  ^i.  Solve. 

183.  R.  Liquoris  calcis  ^i. 

Olei  oliva3  ^ii.  M. 

184.  R.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr.  iii.-xl. 

Aquae  camphors  ^i.  S. 

185.  R.  Acidi  tannici  gr.  x. 

Acidi  hydrochlorici  dil. 

5SS. 

Aquse  ^i.  Solve. 

186.  R.  Liquoris  plumbi  subace- 

tatis  nxxx. 


Glycyrini  Ji. 

Aqiiss  rosge  3vii.  Misce. 

187.  R.  Liq.  plumbi  subacet.  5ss. 

Spiritus  I'ectificati  TT|_xxx. 
Aquse  destillatce  3vii. 

188.  R.  Zinci  chloridi  gr.  i. 

AqujE  ^i.  Solve. 

189.  R.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  v. 

TincturfE  lavendulaj  com- 

positse  TIT, XXX. 
Aqiise  ^i.  Solve. 

190.  R.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  i.  to  x. 

Aqua3  rosEe  5).  Solve. 


Astringent  Injections, 


191.  R.  Aluminis  gi-.  c. 

Decocti  queicds  Oi.  S. 

192.  R.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr,  ii. — v. 

Aquae  ,^i.  S.  et  fiat  in- 
jectio. 

193.  R.  Liq.  ferri  perchloridi  rn.iii. 

Aqua3  ^i.  M.  et  ft.  injectio. 


194.  R.  Liq.  plumb,  subacet.  V(\y,. 

Extracti  opii  liquidi  535. 
Aquas  destillata;  ^i.  M. 

195.  R.  Zinci  sulphatis 

Aluminis  ana  gr.  ii. 
Aquas  ^i-  Solve. 


Astringent  Colly ria. 


196.  R.  Aluminis  gr.  iii.  to  gr.  x. 

Aqua;  ^i.  Solve. 

197.  R.  Argenti  nitratis  gr.i. — v. 

Aquas  destiliatas  f  ^i. 

198.  R.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr.  i. — v. 

Aquas  ^i.  Fiat  collyrium. 


199.  R.  Hydrargyri  perchlor.  gi'.ji,. 

Aquas  ^i.  S.  Ft. collyrium. 

200.  Plumbi  acetatis  gr.  ii. 
Aqua;  destillate  ^i.  S. 

201.  R.  Zinci  sulphatis  gr.  i. — v. 

Viui  opii  5i. 

Aqua'  5vii.   Fiat  colly- 
rium. 
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202.  R.  Aluminis  Ji. 

Acidi  sulphurici  arom.Jss 
Tincturee  myrrhse  3ii. 
Decocti  cinchonse  ^vi.  M, 


Astringent  Gargles. 

203.  R.  Acidi  tannici  gr.  c. 

Spiritus  rectificati  ^ss. 
Aquas  camphorse  ^vss.  M. 


Astringent  Ointments. 


204.  R.  Argenti  nitratis  gr.  xx. 

Adipis  ^i.  M.  Fiat  un- 
guentum. 

205.  R.  Acidi  sulphm-ici  333. 

Adipis  ^i.  Ft.unguentum, 

206.  R.  Cretse  precipitatas  ^i. 

Olei  olivse  3i. 
Adipis  ^ss.  Misce. 


207.  R.  Cnpri  sulphatis  gr.  xxx. 

Adipis  ^i.  M. 

208.  R.  Hydrargyri  perchlor.gr.v. 

Adipis  ^i.  M. 

209.  R.  Liq,  plumbi  subacet.  3], 

Adipis  ^i.  Misce. 


10.  DEPRESSENTS. 

1.  Acidum  hydrocyanicum  dilutum  .     .     .  dose  Trtii.  to  TTXviii. 

2.  Antimonii  oxidum   gr.  i.  —  gr.  v. 

3.  Antimonium  sulphuratum  gr.  i.  —  gr.  v. 

4.  Antimonium  tai-taratum   gr.  |  —  gr.  |. 

5.  Antimoniale  vinum  (gi-.  i.  in  ^ss.)    .     .  „   355.    —  3ii. 

6.  Antimonialis  pulvis  (i  gr.  terox.  in  iii  grs.)  „  gr.iii. —  gr.  xv. 

7.  Colchici  seminis  tinctura   „  TY]_xx.  —  3i. 

8.  Colchici  extractum   „  gr,  i.  —  gr.  iii. 

9.  Colchici  extractum  aceticum  .     .     .     .  „   gr,  i.  —  gi-.  iii. 

10.  Colchici  vinum   TY\,xx,  —  3ii. 

11.  Digitalis  infusum   ,,   3ii.    —  3iv. 

12.  Digitalis  tinctura   ,,   TY\x,  —  553. 

13.  Digitalinum   „   gr,;^  —  ^, 

14.  Ipecacuanhse  pulvis   „   gr,  v  —  gr.  x. 

15.  Ipecacuanhas  vinum   „  TlXxv. —  3i. 

16.  Lobelia;  tinctura   „  Tr)_xx.  — •  3i, 

17.  Lobelise  tinctura  atherea   TTLxx,  —  3!, 

18.  Scillae  syrupus   )»   Si-     — Sii- 

19.  Scilla;  tinctura   „   Jss.    —  3i. 

20.  Tabaci  enema   ,^iv.    —  ^viii. 

21.  Veratri  viridis  pulvis   >,   gr.  i.  —  gr.  iii. 

22.  Veratri  viridis  tinctura   „  Tiq^v.  —  Tl^xx. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  depressent  doses. 
Depressents  in  the  form  of  Draught  or  Mixture. 


210.  R.  Vini  antimonialis  3ss. 

Aquaj  destillatae  ^ss.  M, 


211.  R.  Vini  colchici  3j, 

Aquas  campbora;  _^iss.  M, 
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212.  R.  Tr.  veratri  viridis  TYl,xv. 

AquEe  anethi  ^iss.  M. 

213.  R.  Tinctura3  digitalis  TY\,xv. 

Aquae  cionamomi  ^iss.  M. 


214.  R.  Acid,  hydrocyanici  dil.rn_v. 

Mistuiffi  amygdalae  ^iss.5I. 

215.  R.  Vini  ipecacnanliK  TY|_xv. 

Aquaj  cinnamomi  ^iss.  M. 


Depressents  in  the  form  of  Powder. 


216.  R.  Antimonii  tartarati  gr,  i. 

Sacchari  albi  gr.  xxxi.  M. 
(Divide  into  parts  proportioned  to 

the  age,  and  give  one,  three,  or 

four  times  a  day.) 


217.  R.  Antimonii  tartarati  gr.  i. 

Hydrargyri  c.  creta  gr.  xii. 
Sacchari  albi  ji.  Misce,  et 
in  pulveris  octo  divide, 
sumat  unam  quartis  horis. 


11.  EMETICS. 

There  are  two  classes  of  emetics;  the  one  consisting  of  stimulants, 
the  other  of  depressents.  A  certain  dose  of  either  class  of  i  jbstances 
will  excite  A'omiting.  The  following  formulae  comprise  medicines  of 
both  classes : — 


218.  R.  Vini  antimonialis  ^ss. 

219.  R.  Vini  ipecacuanhEe  ^ss. 

220.  R.  Pulvis  ipecacuanhas  gr.  XX. 

Vini  antimonialis  ^^ss. 
Aquae  menthte  piperitte 
jx.  M.  fiat  haustus. 

221.  R.  Zinci  sulph.  gr.  xx.  to  xl. 

Aquae  cinnamomi  ^iss.  M. 

222.  R.  Cupri  sulphatis  gr.  x. 

AquaB  ^iss.    Ft.  h. 

223.  R.  Sinapis  pulvis  ^ss. 

Aquae  ^iv. 
(In  cases  of  poisoning.) 


224.  R.  Ammoniae  carbonatis. 

Pulvis  ipecacuanhae  gr.  xx. 
Tincture  capsici  3ii. 
Aquae  mentha3  piperita; 
f^ii.M. 
(When    the   sensibility   of  the 
stomach  is  impaired,  as  in  poi- 
soning with  opium.) 

225.  R.  Tabaci  foliorum  ^i. 

Aquae  tepida;  q.  s. 
Bruise  the  leaves  and  apply  the 
poultice    to   the  epigastrium. 
(Must  be  removed  its  soon  as 
sickness  takes  place.) 


12.  DIAPHORETICS. 

There  are  also  two  classes  of  diaphoretics;  the  one  consisting  of 
stimulants,  the  other  of  depressents.  Both  classes  are  com])nsed  in 
the  following  formula; : — 

Diaphoretics  in  the  form  of  Draught. 


226.  R.  Liquoris ammonia;  acetatis 
3iii. 

Aquae  camphora;  ^iss.  M. 


227.  R.  Potassaj  nitratis  gr.  xx. 
Vini  antimonialis  5ss. 
Liq.  ammouire  acet.  jii. 
Ac.  menthffi  pip.  ^iss.  JI. 
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228.  R.  Ammonisecarbonatisgr.  X, 

Spiritlis  chloroformi  3j. 
Aquse  ^^iss.  M. 

229.  R.  SpirMs  ffitheris  nitrosi  Ji. 

Liq.  ammonife  acet.  3i'» 
Syrupi  heraidesmi  3j. 
Aq.  ^^iss.  M. 


230.  R.  Potassse  nitratis  jss, 

Tincturse  opii  ttlxv. 
Mist,  amygd.  ^^iss.  M, 

231.  R.  Tra2.  guaiaci  ammon.  3jss. 

Tincturse  opii  VClv. 
Aquae  pimentaj  ^iss.  M. 


Diaphoretics  in  the  form  of  Powders, 


232.  R.  Pulvis  ipecacuanha3  gr.  x. 

233.  R.  Pulv.  ipecacuanhse  co.gr.x. 
Antimonii  tartarati,  gr.  ^.  M. 


234.  R.  Pulvis  ipecacuanhae  gr.  i. 

Pulvis  autimonialis  gr.  x. 
Sacchari  gr.  vi.  M. 


13.  EXPECTORANTS. 


There  are  also  two  classes  of  expectorants ;  the  one  stimulant, 
the  other  depressent.  Expectorants  of  both  classes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  following  preparations  and  formulae : 

1.  Acidum  benzoicum  . 

2.  Ammon  iacum  .... 


3.  Ammoniaci  mistura 

4.  Antimonium  tartaratum  . 

5.  Balsamum  Peruvianum 

6.  Balsamum  tolutanum  . 

7.  Benzoinum  

Benzoin!  composita  tinctura  (F. 

Galbanum  

Ipecacuanhae  pulvis 
Ipecacuanhae  vinum 

12.  Ipecacuanhaj  pulvis  composita 

13.  Lobelia  inflata  .... 
Lobelise  tinctura 
Lobeliae  retherea  tinctura 
Scillae  pilula  composita 
Scillse  syrupus  .... 
Scillae  tinctura  .... 
Senegse  infusum 

20.  Senegae  tinctura 

21.  Tinctura  tolutana  . 

22.  Vinum  antimoniale 


9 
10 
11 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


lar 


Expectorants  in  the  for 

235.  R.  Ammon.  carbonatis  gr.  v. 
Spiritfls  chloroformi  3ss. 
Decocti  senegae  ^iss.  M. 


balsam) 


dose  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 
gr.  V.  —  gr.  c. 
^^ss.    —  |iss. 

gr-  B  —  gr-  " 

5>-     —  3"- 
3i.     —  3ii. 
gr.  XX. —  gr.  1. 
3ss.    —  3ii. 
gr.  X.  —  gr.  1. 
gr.  i,  —  gr.  V. 
TT\,x.  —  3ss. 
gr.  ii.  —  gr.  v. 
gr.  i.  —  gr.  V. 
Tr\x.  —  3ss. 
TY\,x.   —  3ss. 
gr.  V.  —  gr.  X. 

—  3ii. 

—  3ss. 

- 

TXlxx,  —  TYl.xl. 
3SS.   —  3i. 

m  of  Draughts. 

23G.  R.  Balsami  Peruviani  3SS, 
Glycyrini  *  3]. 
Mist,  amygdalas  ^ss.  M. 


3'- 
3''- 


*  This  is  commonly  but  wrongly  spelt  "Glycerine.' 
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DEMULCENTS. 


237.  R.  Ammonia  carbonatis. 

Ammon.  benzoatis  a  gr.v. 
Villi  ipecacuaiihaj  TY\,x. 
Decocti  senegse  ^iss.  M. 

238.  R.  Villi  ipecacuanha  VC\x. 

Syiupi  papaveris  jj, 
Spiritus  ammon.  arom. 

3SS. 

AquEe  camphoraa  ^iss.  M. 

239.  R.  Syrupi  scillse  f  3ss. 

Mistura!  ammoniac!  ^iss. 
M. 

240.  R.  Balsami  copaibEe  3ss. 

Vitelli  ovi  gj. 

Aquae  cinnamomi  ^iss. 

Fiat  emulsio. 


241.  R.  Liquons  ammoniaj  aceta- 

tis  3iii. 
Syrupi  scilla  3!. 
Decocti  senegse  ^j.  M. 

242.  R.  Tra.  lobelise  atherese  355. 

TinctursB  scillae  355. 
Aquae  camphorae  ^ss.  M. 

243.  R.  Vini  antimonialis  ■nr\,xl. 

Liquoris  ammon.  acet.  31. 
Oxymellis  scillse  3j, 
Aquae  pimentae  ^i.  M, 

244.  R.  Vini  ipecacuanhas  TT^xl. 

Potassae  bicarbonatis 

gr.  XX. 
Aquae  _^iss.  M.  (to  be  taken 

with  a  table-spoonful  of 

lemon-juice.) 


Expectorants  in  the  form  of  Pills, 


245.  R.  Pilulse  scillae  co.  gr.  v. 

Fiat  pilula. 

246.  R.  Pil.  ipecacuanhse  cum. 

scilla  gr.  v.    Fiat  pil. 

247.  R.  Autimonii  tartarati  gr.  ^. 


Pulv.  ipecacuanhae  co. 

gr.  viii. 
Mucilagicis  acaciae  gr.  ii. 
Fiant  pilulae  duae. 

248.  R.  Pilulse  scillae  composite. 
Extract!  conii  aa  gr.  v. 
Fiaut  pilulse  duae. 


DEMULCENTS. 

1.  Acacise  gummi.    Mucilago  Acaciae. 

2.  Amygdalaj  (dulces).  Pulvis  amygdalae  compositus.  Mistura  amyg- 

dala. Oleum  amygdate.  Oleum  olivse.  Cetaceum.  Manna. 
Lac. 

3.  Amyli  mucilago. 

4.  Decoctum  hordei,  cetrariae,  ulmi. 

5.  Glycyrrhiza  radix.  Pulvis  glycyrrhizse.  Extractum  glycyrrhizae. 
(5.  Glycyrinum. 

7.  Liui  semen.    Infusum  lini. 

8.  Mel. 

9.  Rosa  caninae  confectio. 

10.  Syrupus  floris  aurantii,  hemidesmi,  mori,  rhaados,  tolutanus. 
11!  Tragacantha.  Mucilago  tragacauthse.  Pulvis  tragacauthae  compo- 
situs. 
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Demulcents  in  the  form  of  Draught. 


249.  R.  Cetacei  gr.  c. 

Vitelli  ovi  3j. 
Syrupi  tolutani. 
Aquae  ciunam.  a  3j. 
Aquse  ^i.  M. 

250.  R.  Mannas  optimse  gr.  c. 

Infusi  lini  Oii.  M, 

251.  R.  Mucilaginis  tragacanthse. 

Lactis  vacciui  ana  Ibi. 
Sacchaii  $i.  M. 


252.  R.  Syrupi  hemidesmi  ^ii. 

Decocti  hordei  ^xviii.  M. 

253.  R.  Decocti  cetrarise  ^xviii. 

Syrupi  mori  ^ii.  M. 

254.  R,  Decocti  ulmi  ^xviii. 

Confec.  roscE  caninae  ^ii. 
M. 

255.  R.  Mistm-ae  amygdalae  ^^xvi. 

Glycyi'ini  ^iv.  Mix. 


15.  EMOLLIENTS. 


1.  Decoctum  papaveris. 

2.  Cataplasma  lini,  fermenti. 

3.  Glycyrinum. 

4.  Oleum  amygdalae,  lini,  olivse. 

5.  Unguentum  cetacei,  simplicis. 


6.  Cera  alba. 

7.  Sapo,  linimentum  saponis,  lini- 

mentum  calcis,  emplastrum 
saponis. 


16.  LAXATIVES,  APERIENTS,  CATHARTICS,  ENEMATA. 


2.  „       Decoctum  aloes  compositum 

3.  „  Enema  

4.  ,,  Extractum  

5.  „       Extractum.    Barb,  et  Socot. 

6.  „  Pilula  

7.  „  Socotrina  

8.  „       Tiuctura  aloes  

9.  „       Vinum  aloes  

10.  Amygdalae  oleum  

11.  Cambogia  

12.  Colocynthis.  Extractum  colocynthidis  com-' 

positum  

13.  Pilula  colocynthidis  composita  . 

14.  Pilula  colocynthidis  et  hyoscyami 

15.  Crotonis  oleum  

16.  Elaterium  

17.  Extractum  colocynthidis  compositum  . 

18.  Fel  bovinum  purificatum  .... 


20.  Hydrargyrum :  Calomelas 

21.  Hydrargyrum  cum  creta. 

22.  Jalapae  pulvis  . 


dose  gr.  v.  to 

gr.  X. 

J) 

^xx. 

>» 

gr.  V. 

gl-.  X. 

)> 

gr.  V. 

gr,  X. 

») 

gr.  V. 

gr.  X, 

5> 

gr.  V. 

gr.  X. 

5> 

5> 

^ii. 

^vi. 

)> 

5ii, 

» 

gr.  ii. 

gr.  V. 

gr.  V. 

gr.  X. 

mi. 

niiii. 

» 

gr.  i. 

)> 

gr.  V. 

gr.  X. 

gr.  V. 

gr.  X. 

» 

^^ss. 

gr.  i. 

gr.  X. 

gr.  i. 

gr.  V. 

gr.  V. 

gr.  XX 
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APERIENTS. 


23.  Jalapse  Extractum  dosegr.  v,  to  gr.  x. 

24.  „      Pulvis  compositus  (gr.  v.  in  gr.  xv.)  „  gr.  xv. —  gr.  1. 

25.  „     Pulvis     scammonii  compositus 

(about  gr.  v.  in  gr.  xv.)     .    .  /  "  S''-  ^-  ^• 

26.  „     Resina   „  gr.  v.  —  gr.  x. 

27.  „     Tinctuva   »  3'-      —  3ii. 

28.  Magnesia,  et  magnesia  levis      .     .     ,     .  „  gr.  xx.  —  gr.  1. 

29.  Magnesias  carbonas,  et  carbonas  levis    .     .  „  gr.  xx. —  gi-.  1. 

30.  Magnesise  carbouatis  liquor      .     ,     ,     ,  „  —  _^ij. 

31 .  Magnesiae  sulphas   „  gi\  1.  —  ^ss. 

32.  Magnesise  sulphatis  enema   „  ^^xvii. 

33.  Manna   „  gr.  1.  —  ^i. 

34.  Pilula  aloes  et  assafcetida   ,,  gr.  v.  —  gr.  x. 

35.  Pilula  aloes  et  myrrhEe   ,,  gr.  v.  —  gr.  x. 

36.  Pilula  calomelanos  composita   .     .     .     .  ,,  gr.  v.  —  gr.  x. 

37.  Pilula  cambogia  composita   „  gi\  v.  —  gr.  x. 

38.  Pilula  hydrargyri   „  gr.  v.  —  gr.  x. 

39.  Pilula  rliei  composita   ,,  gr.  v.  —  gr.  x. 

40.  Podophylli  pulvis   ,,  gi'.  x.  —  gr.  xx, 

41.  Podophylli  resina   !>§''•  I  —  gi'-  i- 

42.  Potassae  sulphas  ] 

43.  Potassa^  tartras  |  „  gi'.  c.      gr.  cc, 

44.  Potassas  tartras  acida   „  gr.  1,  —  gr.  c. 

45.  Pruni  pulpa   ,,  ^ss.     —  ^i. 

46.  Rhamni  succus   „  3ss.    —  gj. 

47.  Khamni  syrupus   »  3j' 

48.  Rhei  extractum   ,,  gr.  x.  —  gr.  xx. 

49.  Rhei  infusura   >j  —  ^i^- 

50.  Rhei  pibila  composita   „  gr.  v.  —  gr.  x. 

51.  Rhei  pulvis   ,,  gr.xv. —  gr.  1. 

52.  Rhei  pulvis  compositus   ,,  gr.xxx —  gr.  cc, 

53.  Rhei  syrupus   m  3i'      —  3^^'- 

54.  Rhei  tinctura  »  3ii'     —  . 

55.  Ricini  oleum   „  3ii.     —  ^i. 

56.  Scammoniae  radicis  pulvis  gr.  x.  —  gr.  xx. 

57.  ScammoniaB  resina   „  gr.  x.  —  gr.  v. 

58.  Scammonii  confectio   »  gi'.  xx. —  gr.  1. 

59.  „       mistura   »  ^i-  — 

60.  „       pulvis  compositus  (gr.  iv.  inl  _ 

gr.  viii.)  b  •  ■• 

61.  Extractum  colocynthidis  compo-\ 

situm  ) 

62.  ■Filula  colocynthidis  composita  .  ,,  gr.  v.  —  gr.  x. 

63.  Pilula  colocynthidis.et  hyoscyami  „  gr.  v.  —  gr,  x. 

64.  Scanimonium   >>  g''-     —  gr.  x. 

65.  Senna,  Alexandrina,  ct  Indica, 

66.  Sennas  confectio  '  ^}*  ^' 

67.  Sennge  infusura   »  i"- 

68.  Sennaj  syrupus   »>  DJ-     —  3^^' 


APERIENTS. 
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69.  Senuae  tinctura  dose  3j 

70.  Sod£e  et  potassa;  tartras  

71.  Sodffi  sulphas  

72.  Sodii  chloiidum  

73.  Sulphur,  precipitatum  et  sublimatum  . 

74.  Terobinthinse  enema  

75.  Terebinthinse  oleum  


to  5i^' 
gr.  c.  —  ,^ss. 

gi"-  cc.  —  '^j. 
gr.  c.  —  ^ss. 
gr.  cc.  —  ^ss. 


^ss 


Laxatives,  Aperients,  Cathartics,  in  the  form  of  Draught. 


256.  R.  Potassse  tartratis  gr.  c. 

Decocti  aloes  comp.  f  ^iss. 
M. 

257.  R.  Olei  amygdalaj  ^ii. 

Olei  cinnamomi  V(\i, 

Vitelli  ovi  unius. 

Sacchari  albi  gr.  c. 

Muclig.  acacise  ^iss. 
M.  fiat  emulsion, 
(One  half  for  a  dose.) 

258.  R.  Olei  crotonis  TY\i. 

Olei  ricini  f  ^i.  Ft.  h. 

259.  R.  Magnesise  sulphatisgr.  cc. 

Maunae  gr.  1. 

Infusi  semiffi  ^iss.  Ft.  h. 

260.  R.  Pulvis  rhei  gr.  x. 

Potassse  tartratis  _^ss. 
Infusi  sennas  ^iss.' 
Tinctura  sennse  5ii.  Ft.  b, 

261.  R.  Soda;  et  potassse-tart.  ^ss. 

Magnesia;  gr.  x. 
Aq.menthse  pip.^iss.  Ft.h. 

262.  R.  Magnesise carbonatis  gr.  x. 

Magnesia;  sulphatis  gr.  1, 
Tinctura;  zingiberis  Tir^xv. 
Aqua;  menthse  piperita 
,^iss.  Fiat  haustus. 


c. 


M. 


263.  R.  Tinctursecardamomi  com' 

positae  3ii. 
Magnesia  carbonatis  gr.  x 
Infusi  rhei  ^iss.  Ft.  h. 

264.  R.  Infusi  rosas  acidi  ^^iss. 

Maguesiae  sulphatis  gr.  c. 
Syrupi  rosse  3j.  M, 

265.  R.  Potassae  tartratis  gr. 

Mannse  gr.  Ix. 
Aquae  pimenta  ^^iss. 

266.  R.  Olei  ricini. 

Olei  terebinth  ina'. 
Mucil.  acacias  aa  ^ss 

267.  R.  Tincturte  sennae  3ii. 

Vini  aloes  3ii. 
Syrupi  zingiberis  3i. 
Aq.  menthae  pip.  ^iss.  M. 

268.  R.  Radicis  armoraciae  con- 

tusae  ^ii. 
Seminis  sinapis. 
Radicis  valerianfe  aa  gr.  c. 
Radicis  rhei  incisae  3ss. 
(Infuse  in  Oiss.  of  port  wine.  A 
wine-glassful  as  a  warm  ape- 
rient.) 

269.  R.  Olei  ncini  ^^ss. 

Vitelli  ovi  unius. 
Aq.  menthae  viridis  ^j. 
Syr.  aurantii  ^ 


M. 

Laxatives,  Aperients,  Cathartics,  in  the  form  of  Fills. 


270.  R.  Aloes  extracti  Barbadensis. 

Pulvis  zingiberisaa  gr.iiss. 
Extracti  anthemidis  gr.  v. 
Fiant  pilula;  duas. 

271.  R,  Extracti  aloes  Socotrina;. 

Saponisduriagr.v.  Ft.p.ii. 


272.  R.  Pil,  aloes  etmyrrhaegr.vi. 

Pulvis  capsici  gr.  ii.  Ft. 
p.  ii. 

273.  R.  Extr.  colocynthidis  comp. 

Extr.  gentianae  a  gr.  iiss. 
Fiat  pilula. 
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APERIENTS — ENEMATA. 


274.  R.  Calomelanos  gr,  i. 

Pil.  coloc.et  hyos.gr,  viii. 
Olei  auethi  nT_i. 
In  pilulas  duas  divide. 

275.  Be.  Extr.  colocynth.  comp. 

Calomelanos  aa  gr.  v. 
Fiant  pil.  duse, 

276.  R.  Resinte  scammouise. 

Calomelanos. 
Ext.  colocynthidis  comp. 
Extract!  jalapas  a  gr.  ijss, 
Olei  carui  quantum  suf. 
Fiant  pilulte  duse. 

277.  R.  Ext.  colocynthidis  comp. 

Eesinse  jalapa. 


Gambogiae  ana  gr.  iiss. 
Resinse  podophylli  gr.  \ 
Olei  juniperi  q.s. 
Fiant  pilulse  duse. 

278.  R.  Olei  crotonis  TTT,i, 

Pulvis  aloes  q.  s.  M.  Ft. 
pil. 

279.  R.  Resins  podophylli  gr.  ss. 

Extr.  anthemidis  gr.  viii. 
Fiant  pilulas  duas. 

280.  R.  Pilulse  hydrm-gyri  gr.  iii. 

Extracti  coloc}Tithidis 
compositi  gr.  vii.  M. 
Ft.  pil.  ii. 


Laxatives,  ^c,  in  the  form  of  Powder. 


281.  R.  Pulvis  jalapse  comp.  gi'. 

xl.    Fiat  pulvis. 

282.  R.  Pulv.  rhei  comp.  Jj.  Ft.  p. 

283.  R.  Pulvis  rhei  gr.  xx. 

Potass£e  bitartratis  gr.  1. 
Pulvis  aromatici  gr.  v.  M. 


284.  R.  Pulvis  rhei  gr.  x. 

Calomelanos  gr.  iii. 
Pulveris  aromatici  gr.  v. 
M. 

285.  R.  Pulv.scammoniEeco.gr.x. 

Calomelanos  gr.  v.  M. 


Laxatives,  ^c,  in  the  form  of  Electuary, 


286.  R.  Confectio  sulphuris  gr.  c. 

Pulveris  cinnara.  co.  gr. 
XX.  M. 


287 .  R.  Confec.  scammonii  gr.xxx. 
Resinse  podophylli  gr.  |.M. 


PURGATIVE 

1 .  Enema  aloes. 

2.  Enema  magnesias  sulphatis. 

288.  R.  Infusi  anthemidis  f  ^x. 

Sodse  sulphatis  ^i.  M. 

289.  R.  Ext.colocynthidis  co.gr.xl. 

Infusi  sennas  ^xii.  M. 

290.  R.  Ext.  aloes  Socotrinasgr.xl. 

Lactis  communis  f  ^vi.  M. 


ENEMATA. 

3.  Enema  terebinth  inae. 

4.  Enema  assafostidas. 

291.  R.  Decocti  hoi'dei  ^x. 

Ovi  vitelli  unius. 

Olei  ricini  ^i.  Ft.  enema. 

292.  R.  Sodii  chloridi  ^ii. 

Decocti  liordei  Oi.  JI. 
Fiat  enema. 
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17.  DIURETICS. 


(a.)  Saline. 


JL«   ^lljlllulllcc  ciCcLaLla  IIUUUI    •       •  • 

dose  3ii. 

>> 

gr.  X. 

gr.  XX. 

5> 

gr.  iii. 

or  viii 

rr.   IjlLlJicc  LI  II  CIO 

JJ 

gr.  V. 

gr.  iv. 

O.    JTutdbbcC  i'cU  UUXJclo     •        •        •        •  • 

if 

sr.  X. 

.  AAA. 

D,   jruitlooct;  aCclao           •        •        •        •  « 

)> 

gr.  X. 

7.  Potassje  bicarbonas  .... 

5> 

gr.  X. 



jgr.  1. 

8.  Potassse  chloras  

J? 

gr.  X. 

gr.  XX. 

9.  Potassaa  citras  

J? 

gr.  XXX. 



gr.  I. 

10.  PotasssE  liquor  

5> 

TIT,  XT. 

TT\,lx. 

11.  Potassse  nitras  

J» 

gr.  X. 

CFV  1 

gi.  1. 

12.  Potassse  tartras  acida  .... 

>» 

gr.  XXX. 

gl.  C. 

13.  Potassse  tartras  

1) 

gr.  XXX. 

gr.  c. 

14.  Sodse  liquor  

»> 

TT|_xv. 

II  1,1. 

15.  SodaB  acetas  

>> 

gr.  XXX. 

cry  0 

16.  Sodsc  bicarbonas  

)> 

gr.  X. 

gr.  1. 

17.  Sodse  citro-tartras  effervescens 

5» 

gr.  Ix. 

gr.  cc. 

18.  Sodse  et  potassse  tartras  (Startai'ata) 

J> 

gr.  c. 

gr,  cel. 

(b.)  Vegetable. 

19.  iEtheris  nitrosi  spiritus    .     .     .  dose 

5SS 

T  1  i 
0  11. 

20.  Armoracise  spiritus  compositus 

)> 

3j- 

!  > 

f  5'- 

f  Hi 

I  511. 

22.  Buchu  tinctura  

'J 

3SS. 

5> 

■n\xx. 

3ss. 

)J 

ITLiii. 

TY1  w 
1  1  ^AA* 

25.  Cubebse  pulvis  

3> 

gr.  XX. 

gr.  1, 

26.  Cubebse  oleum  

») 

ll^iii. 

■fVI  vv 
11  ^AX, 

27.  Digitalinum  

» 

g'  •  ^5 

28.  Digitalis  pulvis  .... 

gf;  i 

gr,  iss. 

»» 

311. 

30,  Digitalis  tinctura  .... 

» 

rn_x. 

31.  Juniperi  oleum  

»> 

TY\.iv. 

TY\,vi. 

J> 

^iss. 

3.j. 

33.  Pareirse  decoctum  .... 

>> 

i 

^ii. 

34.       ,,     extractum  liquidnm  . 

)> 

3SS. 

3ii. 

>> 

gr.  iv. 

gr.  X. 

)J 

Tn,i. 

TYiiii. 

37.  Sabinse  tinctura  

») 

TYl,xx. 

31. 

38.  Sapo  durus  et  mollis 

>) 

gr.  X. 

gr.  XX. 

>> 

gr.  V. 

gr.  XX. 

3ii. 

« 

n^xv. 

3i- 
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DITJEETICS, 


42.  Scillse  pilula  composita 

43.  Scoparii  siiccus 

44.  Senegae  decoctum 

45.  Taraxaci  decoctum 

46.  Taraxaci  extractum  . 

47.  Taraxaci  succus  . 

48.  Terebinthina  Canadensis 

49.  Terebiuthinas  oleum  . 

50.  Terebinthina3  confectio 

51.  Uva3  ursi  infusum 


dose  gr.  v. 

„  gr.  X. 

»  3'' 
gr.  X. 

5SS. 

gi".  k. 


55 
55 
)5 
55 


to  gr.  X. 

—  3ij. 

—  ^ii. 

—  gr.  XXX. 

—  3iv. 

—  gr.  xl. 

—  3ii. 

—  gi'.  cl. 


(c.)  Animal. 

52.  Cantharidis  tinctura  ....  dose  TlTLv.  —  TT^^xx. 


Diuretics  in  the  form  of  Draught,  ^c. 


293.  R.  Ammonife  benzoatis  gr.  x. 

Ext.  pareirae  liquidi  3j. 
Decocti  pareirEC  ^iss.  M. 

294.  R.  Lithise  citratis  gr.  x. 

Acidi  citrici  gr.  xx. 

Syrupi  aiirantii  333. 

Aquae  f  ^ii.  Solve. 
To  be  taken  in  a  state  of  effer- 
vescence with  gr.  xiv.  bicarbonate 
of  soda  dissolved  in  f  ^ii.  water. 

295.  R.  Potassai  nitratis  gr.  xv. 

Potassae  bicarbonatis 

gr.  XXX. 
Spiritiis  juniperi  3ss. 
Infusi  buchu  ^iss.  M. 

296.  R.  Potassae  nitratis  ^ss. 
Dissolve  in  a  quart  of  lemonade 

for  a  common  drink. 

297.  R.  Potassae  acetatis  gr.  xl. 

Infusi  digitalis  3ii. 
Sp.  ajtheris  uitrosi  5j. 
Decocti  taraxaci  ^iss.ft,  H. 

298.  R.  Potassae  tartratisacidaj^ss. 

Corticis  linionis,  et  sac- 

chari  q.s. 
Aquo3  ferventis  Oii. 
(For  a  common  drink.) 


299.  R.  Sodae  et  potas.  tart.  gr.  Ix. 

Spiritiis  juniperi  3j. 
Succi  scoparii  553. 
Decocti  taraxaci  5iss.  il. 

300.  R.  Copaibas  533. 

Vitelli  ovi.  q.  s. 
Sacchari  3j. 

Aquae  menthse  virid.  ^iss. 
M.  fiat  emiilsio. 

301.  R.  Infusi  buchu  ^iss. 

Spiritiis  juniperi  c.  3i' 

302.  R.  Taraxaci  succi. 

Spiritus  juniperi  ana  5j. 
Tincturai  scillae  ^ss. 
Decocti  scoparii  ^iss.  M. 

303.  R.  Sabinaj  tincturae  553. 


Infusi  buchu  ^iss. 


M. 


304.  R.  Acidi  nitrici  diluti  rn.x. 

Tinct.  hyoscyami  553.  M. 
Decocti  pareirJB  5iss. 

305.  R.  Tincturae  cantliaridis  Tl^x. 

SpiritHs  juniperi  jj. 
Decocti  pareira;  ^iss.  M. 

306.  R.  Trae.  seminis  colchici  535. 

Potassaj  acetatis  gr.  Ix. 
Aquae  funiculi  ^iss.  M. 
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Diuretics  in  the  form 

307.  R.  Pilulaa   scillse  compositae 

gr.  X. 
Calomelanos  gr.  |. 
Olei  juniperi  TTlj. 
Fiant  pilulse  dusje. 

308.  R.  Pulvis  digitalis  gr.  i. — ii. 

Hydrargyri  pilulse  gr.  ii. 
Pilulffi  sdWx  CO.  gr.  vi. 
M.    Et  in  pilulas  ii.  divide. 

309.  R.  Digitalini  gr.  glj. 

Pulvis  scillas. 
Extracti  tai  axaci  ana  gr.  v. 
Misce  et  ft,  pil.  ii. 

310.  R.  Potasste  nitratis  gi-.  x. 


of  Pill,  Powder,  <^c. 

Potass£e  tart.  acida3  gi\  xx. 
Fiat  pulvis. 

311.  R.  Olei  cubebee  nrtxx. 

Saponis  duri  gr.  x, 
Pulvis  glycyrrh.  q.  s.  ut 
fiant  boli  duo. 

312.  R.  Terebinthinas  Canadensis 

gr.  V. 
Olei  cubebas,  TY\,i. 
Pulvis  glycyrrhizae,  q.  s. 

fiat  bolus. 

313.  R.  Extracti  taraxaci  ^ss. 

Pulvis  scillse  gr.  xi. 
Confec.  terebinthinse  ^ss. 
Succi  taraxaci,  q.  s.  fiat 
electuarium. 


18.  ANTHELMINTICS. 

Preparations  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 

1.  Calcis  liquor  (as  an  enema) 

2.  Cusso  int'usum 

3.  Filicis  extractum  liquidum 

4.  Filicis  maris  pulvis 

5.  Granati  corticis  decoctum 

6.  Granati  corticis  pulvis 

7.  Kamela  

8.  Mucuna  pruriens  [non-officinal) 

9.  Pulvis  scammonii  compositus 

10.  Quassise  infusum  (as  an  enema) 

11.  Santoninum  

12.  Spigelife  Maiylandicae  radicis  pulvis 

{non-officinal)  , 

13.  Tert'bintiiina;  oleum  . 


dose 

to  _^ir. 

)> 

.^iv. 

—  ^viii. 

>> 

3'- 

—  5iii. 

>» 

gr.  XX. 

—  gi'.  c. 

>> 

gr.  XX. 

—  gi--  c. 

5> 

gr.  XXX. 

—  gr.  c. 

>> 

gr.  XX. 

—  ^ss. 

J> 

gr.  V. 

—  gr.  XX. 

5> 

>) 

gr.  i. 

—  gr.  VI. 

» 

gr.  1. 

—  gr.  c. 

>» 

^ss. 

_.^ii. 

314.  R.  Olei  terebinthinai  _^i, 

Decocti  hordei  ^i.  M.  ft.h. 

315.  R.  MucunaB  prurientis  gr.  c. 

Tlieriac£e  ^i.  M. 
(A  tea-spoonful  for  a  dose.) 

316.  R.  Extracti  filicis  liquidi  ji. 


Pulv.  tragacauthaj  comp. 
gr.  1. 

Aq.  mentha)  piperitaj  ^ii. 
Fiat  haustus. 


317.  R.  Sautonini  gr.  ii. 

Pulv.  scammonii 
gr.  viii. 
Fiat  pulvis. 


comp. 
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19.  EMMENAGOGUES. 

1.  Rut£B  oleum  dose  Ty\.ii.  to  Tir|,v. 

2.  Sabiuse  oleum   v(\i.  Tr\v.  • 

3.  Sabiuse  tincturas  t(\x.  ji. 

For  the  other  remedies  of  this  class,  see  Tonics,  especially  those  con- 
taining steel,  myrrh,  and  aloes. 


318.  R.  Ferri  et  ammon.  cit.  gr.  x. 
Tincturffi  sabiuse  TlXxx, 
Aqua  cinnamomi  _^iss.  M. 


319.  R.  Olei  rutse  TClW. 

Pulveris  myrrhse  gr. 


IV. 


Pulvis  aloes  gr.  ii. 
Pliant  pilulffi  duse. 

320.  R.  Olei  sabinse  TlXiv. 

Pulvis  myrrhse  gr,  v. 
Sapouis  mollis  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilulse  duas. 


20.  ANTACIDS. 

1.  Ammonise  liquor,  acetas,  carbonas,  benzoas,  phosphas. 

2.  Ammonise  spiritus  aromaticus. 

3.  Guaiaci  tinctura  ammoniata. 

4.  Valerianae  tinctura  ammoniata. 

5.  Calcis   liquor,   liquor  saccharatus ;   calx  carbonas  'precipitata ; 

„       „        chlorinata;  creta  preparata. 

6.   mistui-a  cretae. 

7.   pulvis  cretse  aromaticus. 

8.   pulvis  cretae  aromaticus  cum  opio. 

9.  Lithise,  carbonas,  citras. 

10.  Potassse  liquor ;  acetas;  carbonas;  bicarbouas ;  citras;  tartras ; 

tartras  acida. 

11.  Sodffi  liquor;  carbonas;  carbonas  exsiccata ;  bicarbonas;  sodas  et 

potassffi  tartras ;  citro-tartras  effervescens. 

12.  Magnesia;  magnesia  levis  ;  magnesise  carbonas  ;  carbonas  levis. 

13.  Pulvis  rhei  compositus. 

14.  Sapo  mollis,  din-us. 

(For  Formulae,  see  Diuretics,  &c.) 


21.  ANTISEPTICS  AND  DISINFECTANTS. 

1.  Acidum  aceticum. 

2.  Acldium  carbolicium,  dose  gr.  i.  to  gr.  iii. 

3.  „  „  glycyriuum  gr.  iv.— gr.  xii. 

4.  Carbo.  . 

5.  Carbo  animalis. 

6.  Cataplasma  carbonis,  fermenti,  soda  chlorinata;. 
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7.  Kreasotum. 

8.  Liquor  calcis  chlorinatEe. 

9.  Liquor  chlorinii. 

10.  Liquor  sodse  chlorinatse, 

11.  Pix  liquida. 

12.  Potassffi  permauganatis  liquor. 

13.  Zinci  chloridum. 


22.  ALTERATIVES. 

1.  Acidum  nitro-liydrochloricum  dilutum;  acidum  arseniosum  (dose 

515  *°  Til  S'"')  !  liquor  ai'senicalis  (dose  Tl^ii,  to  TT\,x.)  ;  liquor 
arsenici  hydrochloricus  (dose  ^Trj^ii. — TT\_viii.)  ;  liquor  sodjE 
arseniatis  (dose  VC\  v.  to  TTLx.). 

2.  Antimonium  sulphuratum  ;  autimonium  tartaratum  ;  vinum  an- 

timoniale  (gr.  J  in  ji.) ;  antimonii  oxidum  (dose  gr.  i.  to  gr.  v.)  ; 
pulvis  antimonialis  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

3.  Brominium  (dose  5  to  gr.  ii.).    Potassii  bromidi  (dose  gr.  iii.  to 

gr.  XXX.). 

4.  Dulcamaras  infusum  ^j. — ^ii. 

5.  Ferri  arseuias  (dose  gi-.  -['g — gr. 

6.  Ferri  iodidum  (gr.  i.  to  gr.  x.)  ;  syrupus  ferri  iodidi  (gr.  ivss.  in 

31.)  ;  pilula  ferri  iodidi  (dose  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.). 

7.  Hemidesmi  syrupus  3j. 

8.  Hydrargyrum  cum  creta  (dose  gr.  iii.  to  gr.  viii.)  ;  H.  perchlo- 

ridum  (dose  gr.  ■j'g  to  gr.  J). 

9.  Hydrargyri  iodidum  rubrum  (dose  gr.    to  gr.  J) ; — iodidum  viride 

(dose  gr.  i.  to  gr.  iii.)  ; — oxidum  rularum  ;  pilula  ;  linimentum ; 
ungueutum  ;  unguentum  hydrargyri  ammoniati ;  unguentum 
hydrargyri  iodidi  rubri ;  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  ;  un- 
guentum hydrargyri  oxidi  rubri ;  hydrargyri  emplastrum ; 
emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro.  Calomelas  (dose 
gi".  i  to  gr.  ii.),  pilula  calomelanos  composita,  unguentum 
calomelanos. 

1 0.  lodinii ;  tinctura  (dose  V(\y.  to  TrLxxx.)  ;  linimentum  ;  unguentum 

compositum,  linimentum. 

11.  Potassii  iodidi  (gr.  i.  to  gr.  X.);  emplastrum;  unguentum;  unguen- 

tum iodiiiii  compositum  ;  tinctura  iodinii ;  linimentum  iodinii. 

12.  Morrhua;  oleum. 

13.  Sarsae  decoctum  ;  decoctum  compositum  ;  extractum  liquidum. 

Alteratives  in  the  form  of  Draught. 


321.  R.  Liq.  hydrarg.  perchloridi 
Tinctura;  chloroformi  co. 

3SS. 

Aquae  mentha;  pip.  ^iss.  M. 


322.  R.  Potassii  iodidi  gr.  v. 

Infusi  aurantii  ^iss.  Ft.  h. 

323.  R.  Syrup!  ferri  iodidi  gj. 

Decocti   sarsa;  co.  ^iss. 
Ft.  h. 
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324.  R.  Potassii  bromidi  gr.  x. 

Infubi   dulcamarae  ^iss. 
Fiat  h. 


325.  R,  Dec.  sarsse  comp.  ^^iss. 

Acidi  nitrici  hydrochlo- 
rici  diluti  TTj^x.  Ft.  h. 

326.  R.  Liquoris  arsenicalis  VC\j, 


Tinct.  cHorof,  co.  Vi\xx. 
lufusi  aurantii  ^^iss.  Ft.  h. 

327.  R.  Liq.  soda  arseniatis  nxv. 

Soda3  bicarbonatis  gr.  Ix. 
Aq.  pimeiitse  ^iss.  Ft.  h. 

328.  R.  Liq.  arseiiicihydrochlorici 

TTliii- 

Syrupi  hemidesemi  3j. 
Aqu£e  anethi  ^iss.   Ft.  h. 


Alteratives  in  the  form  of  Fill, 


329.  R.  Calomelanos  gr,  iii. 

Pil.  saponis  comp.  gr.xviii. 
Ft.  pil.  xii.   One  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours. 


330,  R.  Hydrarg.  iodidi  rubri  gr,  i. 
Extracti  sarsas  gj. 
Fiant  pil.  xii.    (One  for  a 
dose.) 


Alteratives  in  the  form  of  Powder. 


331.  R.  Hydrarg.  c.  creta  gr.  xx. 

Antimonii  tartarati  gr.  i. 
Sacchari  gr.  Ix. 
Fiant  pulveres  decern,  (One 
for  a  dose.) 

332.  R.  Calomelanos  gr.  iii. 

Pulvis  opii  gr,  i, 

Pulvis  glycyrrhiza3  gr.  Ix. 


Fiant  pulveres  decem.  (One 
for  a  dose.) 

333.  R.  Hydrarg,  c.  creta  gr.  i. 

Sacchari  albi  gr,  v. 
Fiat  pulvis. 

334.  R.  Feiri  arseniatis  gr.  i. 

Pulvis  cinnam.  co.  gr.  Ix. 
Fiant  pulv.  decem.  (One 
for  a  dose.) 


Alteratives  in  the  form  of  Bath. 

335.  R.  Potassii  sulphidi  ,^x. 
Aquas  callidce  ex. 
Fiat  balneum. 
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Abscess.    {Abscessus,  us,  m.  fr.  abscedo,  to  escape),  65. 
Acne.    Pimple  [ax^Vt  scurf),  631. 
^gophony.    (af^,  a  goat,  (pavT],  the  voice),  160. 
Amblyopia,  cs,  f.    Impaired  visiou  (afi^Avs,  weak,        the  eye),  600. 
Amaurosis,  is,  f.    Blindness  (^a/xavphs,  obscure),  603. 
Amenorrhoea,  ce,f.    (a,  priv.,         ^  month,  pew,  to  flow),  563. 
Anaemia,  os,  f.    Want  of  blood  (a,  priv.,  al^a,  blood),  258. 
Anaesthesia,  ce,f.    (a,  priv.,  auadrjais,  sensation),  389. 
Anasarca,  ce,  f,    {ava,  through,  (rap|,  the  flesh),  270. 
Aneurism,    {auevpvpw,  to  dilate),  440. 
Angina,  ce,f.    Choking  (&yx('},  to  throttle),  423. 
Anorexia,  ce,f,    (o,  not,  ope^is,  an  appetite),  want  of  appetite,  191. 
Anuria,  cb, /.    Suppression  of  urine  (a,  priv.,  ovpeu,  to  pass  urine), 
555. 

Aphonia,  cb, /.    Loss  of  voice  (a,  priv.,  (pouv^,  sound),  449. 

Aphtha,  ce,  f.    Thrush  (^acpOa,  fr.  otttw,  to  inflame j,  486. 

Apncea,  cb,  f.    Breathlessness  (a,  priv.,  irveo),  to  breathe),  32. 

Apoplexia,  a?,/.    {aTroirXri^La,  fr.  a.i!-onkT](T(Tco,  to  strike  down),  374. 

Arachnitis,  idis,f.    {apdxvr],  a  spider's  web,  and  itis),  370,  381. 

Ascaris,  tdis,f.    (aaKapls,  fr.  atr/capiXw,  to  jump),  645. 

Ascites,  ce,  m.    Dropsy  of  the  belly  [acTKlrris,  fr.  aaKhs,  a  sack),  526. 

Asphyxia.    Apparent  death  (a,  priv.,  (T(pv^is,  the  pulse),  32. 

Asthenia,    (a,  priv.,  adivos,  strength),  31,  290. 

Asthma,  atis,  n.    (iaOfia,  fr.  a(rdfxdCw,  to  gasp),  460. 

Astigmatism,  Astigmatismiis,  i,  m,    (fr.  a,  not,  ffTiyiJLa,  a  spot),  604. 

Atavism.    Atcmismus,  i,  in.  {atavus,  a  grandfather),  4. 

Atheroma,  atis,  n.    A  morbid  deposit  {aOap-q,  porridge),  439. 

Atrophy.    Wasting  (o,  priv.,  rpocpr],  nourishment),  82,  431. 

Bronchitis,  tdis,  f.    (^p6'YXos,  the  windpipe,  itis),  456. 
Bronchocele,  es,f.    (^p6yxos,  the  windpipe,  k^Atj,  a  tumour),  495. 
Bulimia,  ce,  f.    (jSoO,  excess,  Ai/xbs,  hunger),  35. 

Cachexia,  ce,f.    Bad  habit  of  body  (kuk^,  bad,  e|ty,  habit),  261. 
Calculus  i,  m.  (Lat,  calculus,  a  little  stone),  535,  551. 
Cancer,  cri,  m.  and  n.  A  malignant  disease  {cancer,  a  crab),  504,  570. 
Carcinoma,  atis,  n.    Cancer  {KapKivos,  a  crab),  87. 

2  Y 
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Carditis,  idis,  f.    (KapS'ia,  the  heart,  and  iYts\  431, 
Catalepsy,   Catalcpsis.    (Kard\-r]i\iis,  ecus,  r),  fr.  KaraKajj-^avu),  to 
seize),  405. 

Catamenia,  orum,  pi.  n.    {Kara,  according  to,  ix7)v,  the  month),  563. 
Catarrhus,  i,  m.    A  cold  {Kara,  down,  pew,  to  flow),  454. 
Cephalalgia,  ce,f.    Headache  {Ke(paK^,  the  head,  &Kyos,  pain),  361, 
Cheloidea,  ce,  f.    A  cutaneous  disease  (xe'Xus,  a  tortoise,  elSos,  like- 
ness), ()39. 

Chloasma,  atis,  n,    {xkod^u:,  to  be  green),  613, 
Chlorosis,  is,  f.    Green  sickness  {-xXwphs,  green),  260. 
Cholera,  cb,  f.    [xoK^,  bile,  pew,  to  flow),  520, 
Chorea,  cc, /.    (xopei'a,  a  dancing),  406. 

Choroiditis,  idis,  f.    (;topjo?/,  skin,  elSos,  likeness,  and  itis),  594. 
Chronic,  Chronicus,  a,  um.    (xptJj/os,  time),  20. 
Clonic,  Clonicus,  a,  um.  (j(K6vos,  commotion),  100. 
Colica,  ce,  f,    {kSiKov,  tiie  colon),  516. 

Coma,  dtis,  n.    Complete  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion, 

{Ku/xa,  aros,  rh,  deep  sleep),  206,  392. 
Congestion.    Fulness  of  blood  [congestio,  fr,  conrjero,  to  heap  up),  269, 
Corneitis,  idis,  f.,  and  Cornea,  ce,  f.    (comu,  a  horn,  itis'),  590. 
Cyanosis,  is,  f.    Blue  disease  {Kvavos,  blue),  437, 
Cystitis,  idis,  f.    {kxxttis,  a  bladder,  itis),  560. 

Delirium,  i,  n.    Wandering  (deliro,  to  rave),  115, 

Dermmycosis,  is,  /.,  a  contraction  for  dermato-mycosis,    (fr.  Sep/j-a, 

aros,  rh,  the  true  skin,  /xvktjs,  a  fungus),  616. 
Diabetes,  is,  m.    (5ia,  through,  ^aivu,  to  pass),  556, 
Diarrhoea,  cb,/.    (5ia,  through,  pe'co,  to  flow),  512. 
Diphtheria,  ce,  f.    {SL<p9ep6co,  to  cover  with  skin),  325, 
Dropsy,    (i"5pa);|/,  fr.  vSwp,  water)  270, 

Dysentery,  Dysenteria,  cb,  f.     (pvs,  with  difficulty,  eyrepov,  the 
bowels),  509. 

Dysmenorrhea,  ce,  f.   (Si/s,  difficult,  ^V,  a,  month,  pew,  to  flow),  565. 
Dyspepsia,  cb,  f.    (5i)S,  difficult,  ■Keirrco,  to  concoct),  500. 
Dysphonia,  oe,  f.    [Svs,  difficult,  cpaiv^,  voice),  494, 
Dyspnoea,  CE,  f.  (5vs,  with  difficulty,  ttvcw,  to  breathe),  186, 
Dysuria,  ce,  f.    {Svs,  with  difficulty,  owpew,  to  pass  urine),  562. 

Ecthyma,  atis,  n.    Cutaneous  pustules  {iKevca,  to  bieak  out),  630. 
Eczema,  atis,  n.    Running  scab  {eK^ecc,  to  boil  up),  624, 
Electrode.    [fjKiKTpov,  amber,  o5bs,  a  way),  394. 
Elephantiasis,  is,  /.    {iKi^avrlaffii,  fr.  i\i<\>as,  an  elephant),  637. 
Embolism,  Emholismus,  i,  m.    yti:  e>/3a\\cc,  to  drive  in),  442. 
Emphysema,  dtis,  n.    (efxcpvavM-O;  ft'-  et^<pva-du,  to  inflate),  464, 
Emprosthotonos,  adj.    {efinpoadev,  forwards,  relvw,  to  bend),  bent 

forwards,  410, 
Empyema,  dtis,  n.    Pus  (eV,  within,  irvov,  pus),  482. 
Emunctory,  Emunctorium,  i,  n.    (fr.  emungo,  to  carry  oflT),  70. 
Encephalitis,  klis,  f.    {iv,  in,  Kecpa\i],  head,  itis),  364. 
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Endemic.    Indigenous  (ev,  among,  Stj^oj,  a  people;  or,  iv,  in,  Srifxos, 

a  district),  296,  553,  559. 
Endocarditis,  idis,  f.    {euSov,  within,  KapSiu,  the  heart,  itis\  430. 
Enteritis,  idis,  f.    (evrepov,  the  bowels,  itis),  508. 
Entozoa,  JD?.,  Entozoon,  i,  n.  (ivrhs.  within,  ^wov,  an  animal),  643. 
Enuresis,  is,f.    Incontinence  of" urine  {iv,  in,  ovpea,  to  pass  urine),  561. 
Ephelis,  idis,f.    Freckles  (icpriXls,  fr.  i-rrl  and  t^Aios,  the  sun),  640. 
Epidermmycosis,  is,  /.,  contraction  for  epidermato-mycosis.    (fr.  iiri- 

Sepyuly,  the  cuticle,  fivKrjs,  a  fungus),  613. 
Epidemic.    Prevalent  (eVl,  among,  Srifios,  a  people),  455. 
Epilepsy.    Falling  sickness  {iin\r}\l/'ia ;  iiriXafi^dvu,  to  seize  upon), 

402. 

Equinia,  ce,  f.    Glanders  (equus,  a  horse),  341. 

Erysipelas,  atis,  n.  {epvalweXas,  fr.  epvu,  to  draw,  ireXas,  near),  273. 
Erythema,  atis,  n.    Inflammatory  blush  (^epvOaivco,  to  redden),  621. 
Exanthemata,  pl„  Exanthema,  atis,  n.    (J^avdeta,  to  break  .out  into 
red  spots),  307. 

Febricula,  (c, /.  (dim.  of/eSm),  265. 
Febris,  is,f.    {ferveo,  to  be  hot,)  277. 

FrambcEsia,  (B,f,    The  yaws  [framboise,  Fr.,  a  raspberry),  638. 

Gangrasna,  ce,  f.    (ydyypaiva,  fr.  ypdco,  to  eat),  66. 
Gastralgia,  ce,f.     Pain  in  the  stomach  (ya<rr^]p,  the  stomach,  &\yos, 
pain),  499. 

Gastritis,  idis,  f.    (yacrr^p,  the  stomach,  itis),  499. 
Gastrodynia.    (yacrrT^p,  the  stomach,  oSvvr},  pain,  itis),  501. 
Gastro-enteritis,  idis,f.    {yaar^p,  the  stomach,  evrepou,  the  bowels, 
itis),  519. 

Gingivitis,  idis,f.    (gingiva;,  the  gums,  itis),  491. 
Glaucoma,  atis,  n.    (fr.  y\avKhs,  sea-green),  602. 
Glossitis,  idis,f.    [yKuiaaa,  the  tongue,  itis),  491. 
Gonorrhoea,  a:,f.    {you^,  seed,  pew,  to  flow),  577. 

Haematemesis,  is,  f.    {aifxa,  blood,  efiecTts,  vomiting),  498. 
Hematuria,  ce,/.    Bloody  urine  (af^o,  blood,  ovpeai,  to  void  urine^, 
552. 

Hajmoptysis,  is,f.    Spitting  of  blood  (alfia,  blood,  irricns,  spitting), 
471'. 

Haimorrhage.    Bleeding  (af^ua,  blood,  p-}]yvvixi,  to  burst  forth),  270. 
Ha;morrhois,  ldis,f.    {cdixa,  blood,  pica,  to  flow),  518, 
Hectic.    A  remittent  fever  (eicriKhs,  habitual),  331. 
Hemiplegia,  ce,  /.    Palsy  of  one  side  {ri/Miavs,  half,  TrXiiffau,  to  strike), 
390. 

Hepatitis,  Uis,f.    (rfrrap,  7)iraTos,  the  liver,  itis),  529. 

Herpes,  etis,  m.    Tetter  (epirw,  to  creep),  026. 

Homologous,    (oixhs.  like,  \6yos,  condition),  85. 

Hydatid.    (vSarls,  iSos,  v,  a  small  bladder,  fr.  vSup),  438,  540. 

Hydrocephalus,  i,  m.    (uSwp,  water,  Ke^aXri,  head),  371. 
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Hydropericardium,  i,  n.     (vSccp,  water,  irepl,  around,  KapB'ia,  the 
heart),  429. 

Hydrophobia,  CB,f.    Canine  madness  {iiSup,  water,  (p6^os,  fear),  413, 
Hydrops,  opis,  m.    (fr.  uScop,  water),  270. 
Hydrorachis,  eos,  f.    (vdup,  water,  paxir,  the  spine),  380. 
Hydrothorax,  aois,  f.    [riScap,  water,  6wpa^,  the  chest),  482. 
Hyperasmia.    {virep,  excess,  aT/xa,  blood),  256. 
Hyperesthesia,    ivirep,  excess,  aXcrQ-fi^is,  sensation),  101. 
Hypertrophy,    (vnep,  over,  rpocpij,  noui-ishment),  81. 
Hypnotic,  liypnoiicus,  a,  m.    (uttj/os,  sleep,  sleep  inducing),  248. 
Hypochondriasis,  is,  rn.    Low  spirits  (uttS,  under,  x^f^pos,  cartilat^e), 
418. 

Hysteralgia,  cb,  f.  {varepa,  the  womb,  &Xyos,  pain),  386 
Hysteria,  ce,  f.  Hysterics  {vtrrepa,  the  womb),  387,  407. 
Hysteritis,  idis,  f.    (utrrepa,  the  womb,  itis),  338,  568. 

Icterus,  i,  m.    Jaundice  (^KT€pos,  a  yellow  bird),  536. 
Idiosyncrasy  (XSios,  peculiar,  (xhj/,  with,  Kpacris,  temperament),  6. 
Ichthyosis,  is,f.    Fish-skin  (t%9ua,  the  scale  of  a  fish),  637. 
Impetiffo,  inis,  f.    Rimning  tetter  (Lat.  impetigo,  fr.  impeto,  to  assail), 
638. 

Inflammation.    (Lat.  inflammatio,  fr.  in  wAflammd),  266. 
Influenza,  ce,  f.    Epidemic  catarrh  (fr.  inflm,  to  abound),  455. 
Intus-susceptio,  onis,f,    (intus,  within,  and  susceptio,  a  taking),  515. 
Iritis,  idis,  f.    (ms,  a  rainbow,  itis),  591. 

Ischuria,  (B,f.    Suppression  of  urine  (i(rxovpla,  fr.  Ifcrxwj  to  resti-ain, 

ovphu,  urine),  555. 
Itis.    (^IriH-h  to  urge  against,  thus  denoting  violent  action,  and  used  as 

a  terminal  to  indicate  inflammation),  22. 

Kyestein.  {Kvy]ffis,  ecus,  t],  pregnancy.  Screws,  ^ros,  Tj,  a  covering),  134, 

Laryngismus,  i,  m.  {KapvyyiQw,  to  vociferate),  453. 
Laryngitis,  idis,f.    {Kapvy^,  the  larynx,  itis),  446. 
Lepra.    A  cutaneous  disease  (Keirphs,  scaly),  637. 
Leucocythemia,  w.  f.    (^evKhs,  white,  k6tos,  a  cell,  and  alytto,  blood), 
262. 

Leucorrhoea,  ce,  /.    The  whites  {XevKhs,  white,  peca,  to  flow),  5G6. 
Lichen,  enis,  n.    A.  cutaneous  disease  {Keixvv,  a  lichen),  633. 
Lumbago,  mis,/,    {lumbus,  the  loins),  357. 

Lumbricus,  i.  m.    (Ascaris  lumbrlcoides)  round  worm  {lubriais,  slip- 
pery), 643, 
Lupus,  i,  m.    {lupus,  a  wolf),  640. 

Mania,  cb,  /.    {/xalvoixai,  to  be  furious),  118,  415. 
Marasmus,  i,  m.    Atrophy  {/xapalvco,  to  wither),  525. 
Melancholia,  a:,  f.    (ix4\aiva,  black,  xoA-t?,  bile),  118,  417. 
Melffina,  ce,  f.    Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  (neKatua,  black),  497. 
Melanosis,  is,  f.    A  morbid  product  of  a  black  colour  {fie\as,  ^eAa^-oy, 
black),  87. 
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Melasma,  dtis,  n.    (fr,  fieXas,  black),  263. 
Meningitis,  idis,  f.    {iJ.r\uiy^,  a  membrane,  itis),  370. 
Menorrhagia,  02,  f.    Flooding  {fi^v,  a  month,  priyvvixi,  to  brealc  forth), 
565. 

Mentagra,  cb,  f.    (mentim,  the  ciiin,  &ypa,  seizure),  616. 
Metritis,  idis,  f.    Inflammation  of  the  womb  (^iTjrpa,  the  womb,  itis), 
338,  568. 

Miliaria,  ce,f.    Miliary  fever  (milium,  a  millet  seed),  627. 
Mimosis,  is,f.    {fufxos,  a  mimic),  264. 
Mollities,  ei,f.    (Softening,  fr.  mollis,  soft),  348. 
Molluscum,  i,  n.    (molluscum,  the  bunch  of  the  tree  acer),  639. 
Myelitis,  Mis,  f.    Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  {[xveXhs,  marrow, 
itis),  380. 

Nai'cotic,  narcdticus,  a,  m.    (uapKocc,  to  stnpify),  243,  248. 
Nephritis,  idis,f.    (vecpphs,  the  kidney,  itis),  543. 
Neuralgia,  a?,/,    {pevpou,  a  nerve,  ^.^yos,  pain),  385. 
Nosersesthesia.     Morbid   sensation   {voarjphs,   unhealthy,  a1(r6ri(ri^, 
sensation),  101. 

CEdema,  dtis,  n.    [olSeu,  to  swell),  270. 
ffisophagitis,  tdis,f.    {oiffu,  to  carry,  (pdyw,  to  eat,  itis),  496. 
Oophoritis,  Oophorum,  i,  n.,  an  ovary  {aibu,  an  egg,  (pepu),  to  bear, 
itis),  575. 

Ophthalmia,  ce,  f.    Inflammation  of  the  eye  (6(p9aXfxhs,  the  eye),  585. 
Opisthotonos  adj,    (oiriade,  at  the  back,  reivw,  to  bend),  bent  back- 
wards, 410. 

Osteo-malacia,  CB,f,    {ocrTeov,  a  bone,  fxaXaKia,  softness),  348. 
Otitis,  idis,f.    (oSy,  urhs,  the  ear,  itis),  G05. 

Palpitatio,  dnis,  f.    [palpito,  to  throb),  421. 

Pai-acentesis,  is,  f.    Tapping  (Trapa,  through,  KevTeu,  to  pierce),  375. 

Paralysis,  is,f.    Palsy  {TrapaKvo},  to  relax),  390. 

Paraplegia,  ce,f.    Palsy  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  {irapairX-qa-a-C)}, 

to  strike),  392,  441. 
Parotitis,  idis,  f.    (irapa,  near,  wrhs,  of  the  ear),  494. 
Pellagra,  cc,f.    (pellis  agria,  wild  skin  ;  or  (peWhs,  the  bark  of  the 

cork-tree,  and  &ypios,  wild),  686. 
Pemphigus,  i,  m,    (irefxcptyos,  of  a  small  blister),  628, 
Pericarditis,  idis,f.    (-rrepl,  around,  KapSia,  the  heart,  itis),  426. 
Peritonitis,  idis,  f.    (irepirSvaiou,  fr.  irepl,  around,  reiuu,  to  extend, 

itis),  524. 

Pertussis,  is,f.    Whooping-cough  (pertussis,  a  continual  cough),  465. 
Pestis,  is,/.    The  plague  (La.t.  pestis),  328. 

Petechia,  a,  ce,  f.    (petec/tio,  a  flea  bite),  small  purple  spots,  349. 
Phlebitis,  {dis,f.    Inflammation  of  the  veins  (</)Aei]/,  ^\efihs,  a  vein), 
443. 

Phlegmasia,  ce,  f.  (<pKeyfia,  a  burning,  fr.  (p\4yco,  to  burn),  445. 
Phlegmon.    Fhlegmdne,  es,  f.    (fr.  (|)Ae7w,  to  burn),  40. 
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Phlogosis,  is,f.    ((p\6yai(ns,  a  burning,  (p\oy6u,  to  inflame),  266. 

Phrenitis,  idis,f.    {<ppi^v.  <ppevhs,  the  mind,  itis),  364. 

Phthisis,  is,f.    Consumption  (cpdia-is,  IV.  (p6icD,  to  consume),  473. 

Pityriasis,  is,f.    Dandiitf  (TriVvpoz/,  bran),  611. 

Plethora.    Fuhiess  of  blood  {■K\'q6dt)pa,  fulness),  256. 

Pleuritis,  idis,  f.    Inflammation  of  the  pleura  {wXevpa,  the  side),  480. 

Pleurodyne.    (TrAeupa,  the  side,  oSwr),  pain),  356. 

Pleurosthotonos,  adj.    {Tr\evp66ey,  from  one  side,  Teivco,  to  bend), 

bent  sideways,  410. 
Pneumonia,  ce,/.    Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  (irj/eu- 

/tto)!/,  the  lung),  468. 
Pneumothorax,  dcis,  f.    Air  in  the  pleura  (Trvev/xa,  air,  6copa^,  the 

chest),  484. 

Podagra,  ce,f.    Gout  {TroShs,  of  a  foot,  &ypa,  seizure),  357. 
Polyeemia,  CB,f.    (ttoAus,  much,  aT/xa,  blood),  256. 
Polypus,  i,  m.    (TroAi/s,  many,  irovs,  a  foot),  571. 
Porrigo,  iiiis,  m.  and/.    Q^orruiii,  a  leak),  615. 
Prurigo,  inis,/..  Pruritus,    (prurigo,  itching,  ^jz-iinb,  to  itch),  634. 
Psora,  CE,  /.    The  itch  (xpcipa),  610. 
Psoriasis,  is,  f.    Dry  scall  {ipcipa,  the  itch),  635. 
Ptosis,  is,f.    (fr.  wrow,  to  fall),  398. 
Puerperal,    (puer,  a  boy,  pario,  to  bring  forth),  336. 
Purpura,  ce,  f.    Scurvy  (purpura,  a  shell-fish  yielding  a  purple  dye), 
349. 

Pyaamia,  a},f.    (irvou,  pus,  af^a,  blood),  334,  497. 
Pyogenic,    (pyogenicus,  a,  um,  fr.  irvov,  pus,  yevvdw,  to  form),  334. 
Pyrexia,  a;,  f.    Fever  (irvpe^is,  fr.  irvp  ;  exa,  to  hold),  266. 
Pyrosis,  is,/.    Water-brash  (jvpuais,  burning),  506. 

Quinsy,    {cynanche,  fr.  kvwu,  a  dog,  &yx<^,  to  strangle),  492. 

Rachitis,  idis,  f.    Eickets  (pa-xis,  the  back),  346. 

Retinitis,  idis,  f.  Infl.immation  of  the  retina  (rete,  a  net  and  itis),  596. 

Rheumatisna,  Eheumatisinus,  i,  m.    (fr.  peD^a,  a  fluxion),  352, 

Rubeola,  ce,  f.    Measles  (rubeo,  to  beared),  316. 

Rupia,  CB,f.    A  cutaneous  disease  [pviros,  filth),  629. 

Scabies,  ei,f.    The  itch  (scabies,  fr.  scabo,  to  scratch),  610. 
Scarlatina,  adj.,  us,  a,  um.    Febris  undei stood,  319. 
Sciatica,  a,/.    Pain  in  the  hip  (iax^as,  fr.  forxioi/,  the  hip),  388. 
Sclerotitis,  idis,  f.    (fficKriphs,  hard,  and  itis),^  589. 
Scorbutus,  i,  m.    Scurvy  (Lat.  scorbutus),  350. 
Scrofula,  m,  f.    King's  evil  (scrofula,  a  little  pig),  4,  344,  5S8. 
Scybala,  pluk,  hard  feces.    (aKvPa^ov,  ov,  rb,  dung),  515. 
Septicemia,  cc,  /.  (fr.  aviru,  to  putrely,  aT^la,  the  blood),  334. 
Spurmatorrhcea,  ce,  f.     (o-7r€>a,  seed,  ^e'w,  to  flow),  583. 
Splenitis,  idis,  f.    Inflammation  of  the  spleen  (o-ttAtjj/,  the  spleen,  itts), 
542. 
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Stomatitis,  idis,  f.    Inflammation  of  the  mouth  (aTOfJia,  the  mouth, 

itis),  485. 
Stridulus,  a,  um.    Creaking,  453. 

Struma,  pi.  us,  i,  m  .    King's  evil  (a-rpSsfxa,  a  heaping  up),  4,  344. 
Sycosis,  is,f.    Chin-welk  (o-vkoo),  to  convert  into  a  fig),  616. 
Syncope,  es,f.    Fainting  {auyK6iTT(i},  to  cut  down),  424. 
Syphilis,  idis,  f.    (fr.  avv,  together,  (piKecc,  to  love),  578. 

Tabes  (is,  /.)  mesenterica.    (tabes,  a  consumption,  ^eaevrepiov,  the 

mesentery),  400,  525. 
Taenia,  ce,f.    Tape-worm  (taenia,  a  riband,  from  retVco,  to  stretch), 

648. 

Tetanus,  i,  m.    Locked  jaw  (Teipco,  to  stretch),  410. 
Thrombosis,  is,f.    (fr.  dpo/x^os,  a  clot  of  blood),  442. 
Tic  doloreux.    (Fr.  tic,  a  convulsive  motion,  doloreux,  painful),  386. 
Tonic,  tonicus,  a,  m.    (fr.  re'ivu,  to  tighten),  241. 
Tonsillitis,  idis,f.    (tondeo,  to  clip?  and  itis),  492. 
Tormina,  en,  mis,  n.    (fr.  torqueo,  to  rack),  griping  pains,  515. 
Tracheitis,  idis,  f.    (rpaxeM  apTrjpia,  rough  artery,  itis),  452. 
Trismus,  i.  m.     Locked  jaw  (rpiafios,  fr.  rpt^w,  to  gnash  the  teeth), 
410. 

Tympanites,  ce,  m.    Drum-belly  (Tv/xTravoeiS^s,  like  a  drum),  518. 
Typhoid,    (typhus,  and  elSos,  like),  296. 
Typhous.    (tijpJiosus,  pertaining  to  typhus),  291. 
Typhus,  i,  m.    (TV(phs,  fr.  rvcpScD,  to  stupefy),  288. 

Urticaria,  ce,f.    Nettle-rash  (urtica,  a  nettle),  622. 

Vaccina,  ce,f.    Cow-pox  (vaccinus,  belonging  to  a  cow),  313. 
Varicella,  ce,  f.    Chicken-pox  (dim.  of  varus,  a  spot),  315. 
Variola,  ce,f.    Small-pox  (dim.  o's  varus,  a  spot),  307. 
Varioloid,    (variola,  small-pox,  elSos,  like),  580. 
Vibices,  vibex,  Icis.  (f,  purple  blotches  of  the  skin),  295. 

Zymotic.    Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  (^vfxoxris,  fermentation, 
fr.  C^ixSu,  to  ferment).    An  inappropriate  term.  21. 
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Abdomen,  dropsy  of,  526 

 ,  examination  of,  139 

A  chorion  Sdionleinii,  618 
Abscess,  65 

Absorption,  physiology  of,  12 

 ,  remedies   which  promote, 

73,  24Y 
jEgophony,  160 
Acarus  folliculorum,  611 

 ,  scabiei,  610 

Acne,  631 

Age,  its  influence  on  disease,  6 

 mortality,  1 

Ague,  278 

Air,  change  of,  212 

— ,  impure,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  15 

— ,  in  the  chest,  484 

Albumen,  in  urine,  tests  for,  134 

Alopecia,  615 

Alteratives,  doses  and  formulas,  687 
Amaurosis,  603 
Amenorrhoea,  563 
Amentia,  116 
Amphoric  resonance,  160 

 •  respiration,  158 

Anajmia,  258 

 ,  chronic,  259 

 ,  260 

Anajsthesia,  389 
Analogous  formations,  82 
Anasarca,  270 
Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  440 

 heart,  437 

Angina  pectoris,  423 
Animal  heat,  101 

Anodynes,  and  stimulants,  formula;,  668 

 ,  doses  and  formulas,  667 

Antacids,  formuliE,  686 
Anthelmintics,  doses  and  formulas,  685 
Anthrax,  treatment  of,  64 
Antidotes  for  the  poisons,  655 
Antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  227,  686 
Antispasmodics,  657 

 ,  sedative,  668 

 ,  stimulant  and  sedative, 

668 


Anuria,  555 

Aorta,  aneurism  of,  440 

Aperients,  235 

Aperients,  doses  and  formulaa,  679 

Aphonia,  449 

AphthEB,  486 

Apoplexy,  77,  374 

Appetite,  the,  191 

Arachnitis,  cerebral,  370 

 ,  spinal,  381 

Arcus  senilis,  85 

Areolar  tissue,  dropsy  of,  270 

Arteries,  degeneration  of,  439 

 ,  functions  of,  58 

 ,  obliteration  of,  438 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  643 

 vermicularis,  645 

Ascites,  526 
Astigmatism,  604 

Assimilation,  primary  and  secondary,  42 
Asthma,  460 

Astringents,  doses  and  formula?,  672 
Atheroma,  83,  439 

Atmospheric  impurities,  influence  of,  on 
health,  15 

 pressure,  its  effect  on  the 

body,  13 
Atrophy,  82 

 of  the  bones,  348 

 brain,  379 

 heart,  431 

 liver,  530,  539 

 retina,  596 

Auscultation  of  the  abdomen,  143 

 heart,  166,  427,  433 

 lungs,  157 

Barracks,  site  and  arrangement  of,  222 
Bile,  composition  and  use  of,  39,  40,  52 

 ,  in  urine,  tests  of,  133 

Bilharzia  hanuatobia,  554 
Biliary  concretions,  535 
Bladder,  inflammation  of,  560 
Bleeding  from  the  bladder,  552 
Bleeding  from  the  bowels,  497,  513 
 lungs,  471 
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Bleeding  from  the  stomach,  498 
Bhndness,  603 

Blood,  cause  of  bufFy  cnat  in  44 

 --.  circulation  of,  56  ' 

 ,  fulness  of,  256 

 -,  loss  of,  eflfectg  of,  2  58 

,  physiology  and  pathology'of 

 ,  spitting  of,  199,  471  ' 

— ,  vomiting  of,  498 
iilood-letting,  243 

Bloody  flux,  409 

Bloody  m-ine,  134,  552 

Blue  disease,  437 

Boils,  64 

Bones,  softening  of,  318 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  649 
Bowels,  disorders  of,  194,  508 

 — ,  invagination  of,  515 

 ,  looseness  of,  512 

 ,  obstruction  of,  514 

Brain,  atrophy  of,  379 

 ,  circulation  through,  76 

'  diagnosis  of  diseases  of,  368 

 -,  functions  of,  102 

 .  hypertrophy  of,  379 

 ,  induration  of,  379 

 ,  inflammation  of,  364 

 ,  softening  of,  378 

 ,  water  on,  371 

Breast  pang,  423 
Breath,  odour  of,  192 
Bronchial  respiration,  158 
Bronchitis,  456 
Bronchocele,  495 
Bronchophony,  ]60 
Bruit  anemic,  259 

 de  diable,  I7l 

 de  mouche,  I7i 

 de  rape,  168 

 de  scie,  1C8 

 de  soufBet,  168 

— —  musculairo,  160 

BufFy  coat  In  blood,  cause  of,  44 

Cachkxia,  261 
Calculi,  biliary,  535 

 ,  urinary,  551 

Cancer,  87,  504,  541,  570 
Capillaries,  fatty  degeneration  of  440 
—— — — ,  functions  of,  59 

— ,  influence  of  nerves  on,  61,  94 
 ~~    ~— •  '■emedies  on,  243 

c^n:;i^StS."iT?','^"^'^*'-'<^" 

Srde!lJ^"^''^"^""*y-P'-^'-*« 
Carcinoma,  87,  541,  570 

:;    —  of  the  stomach,  504 

Carditis,  431 
!Jatalepsy,  405 
Catalytic  medicines,  237 
.atarrlius— C'atarrl)  454 
atarrhus  epideniicus,  455 


( 


43 


Cathartics,  235 

TTiTT:  '  doses  and  formulee,  679 

Cell  theory,  80 

Cellulitis  venenata,  340 

Cephalalgia,  361 

Cheek,  gangrene  of,  489 

Cheloidea,  639 

Chest,  capacity  of,  151 

•  ,  di-opsy  of,  482 

 .  examination  of,  145 

— — ,  measurement  of,  146 
Ohicken-pox,  315 
Chionyphe  Carteri,  620 
Chloasma,  613 

Chloroform,  administration  of,  425 

~  : — •  resuscitation  from',  4'6 

Chlorosis,  260 

Cholera,  English,  519 

 ,  malignant,  520 

Chordee,  578 
Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  406 
Choreic  hemiplegia,  391 
Choroid,  diseases  of,  594,  598 
C  lyle  in  urine,  131,  559 
Chyme,  37 

Circulating   system,  physiology  and 

pathology  ot;  56,  195,  421 
Circulation,  cerebral,  76 

 >  influence  of  nerves  on,  94 

>  remedies  which  act  on,  237 
 ,  venous,  71 


Cirrhosis,  530 

Cleanliness,  212 

Clergyman's  sore  throat,  494 

Climate,  its  influence  on  health,  10 

 ,  change  of,  212 

Clothing,  209 

Cold,  action  of,  242,  249 

Colica— Colic,  516 
Colica  pictonum,  517 

Colitis,  509 
Coma,  392 
( 'ondiments,  232 
Congestion,  68,  269 

 ,  cerebral,  76 

Conjunctiva,  inflammation  of,  585 
Constijjation,  234,  514 
Consumption,  473 
Convulsions,  100,  205 
Cornea,  inflammation  of,  590 
Cougl)ing,  diagnosis  by,  197 
Cough,  whooping,  465 

Countenance,  expression,  in  disease,  206 
Cow-pox,  313  ' 
Crepitation,  159 
Cretinism,  117 
Croup,  452 

 ,  spasmodic  or  false,  453 

Cutaneous  diseases,  608 
Cyanosis,  437 
Cystine,  131 
Cystitis,  560 
Cystorrhcjca,  560 
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Dandriff,  636 
Deafness,  607 
Death  by  apnoea,  32 

 asthenia,  31 

 syncope,  32 

 ,  causes  of,  29 

Debility,  state  of  the  circulation  in,  98 
Delirium,  febrile,  115 

 ,  tremens,  115,  419 

Delusions,  112,  119 
Dementia,  117 
Demulcents,  formulae,  6V8 
Dengue,  283 
Dentition,  painful,  491 
Deodorants,  &c.,  227 
Depressants,  241 

 ,  doses  and  formulae,  675 

Dermmycosis  circinata,  616 

 favosa,  617 

 sycosa,  616 

Diabetes,  556 
Diagnosis,  24 

Diaphoretics,  doses  and  formulae,  676 

Diarrhoea,  194,  234,  512 

Diathesis,  3 

Dietaries,  222 

Digestion,  34 

Diphtheria,  325 

Disease,  causes  of,  22 

 classification  of,  22,  255 

 ,  diagnosis  of,  24 

 ,  foi-ms  of,  20 

 ,  nomenclature  of,  21 

 ,  prognosis  of,  25 

 ,  symptoms  and  signs  of,  23, 

122 

 ,  terminations  of,  20 

 ■,  treatment  of,  27 

Disinfectants,  &c.,  227,  686 
Dissection- wounds,  340 
Diuresis,  559 

Diuretics,  doses  and  formula,  683 
Doses,  tables  of,  657  et  seq. 
Dracunculus,  612 
Drainage,  210 
Dreams,  analysis  of,  112 
Dropped  hand,  399 
Dropsy,  270 

 ,  encysted,  576 

 ,  of  the  abdomen,  526 

 areolar  tissue,  270 

 chest,  483 

 heart,  429 

 ,  theory  of,  74 

Drum-belly,  518 

Dwelling,  tlie,  as  affecting  health,  210 
Dysentcria — Dysentery,  509 
Dysmenorrhoea,  565 
Dyspi.'iwia,  500 
Dysphonia  clericorum,  494 
DyspncEa,  table  of  causes  of,  186 
Dysuria,  562 


Ear,  diseases  of,  605 
Ecliinococcus  in  the  heart,  438 

 liver,  510 

Ecthyma,  630 
Eczema,  624 
Electricity,  animal,  lf)2 

■  ,  atmospheric,  13 

 ,  remedial  use  of,  394 

Elephantiasis,  637 
Embolia  and  embolism,  442 
Emetics,  233 

 ,  doses  and  formula;,  676 

Emollients,  formulas,  679 
Emmenagogues,  doses  and  formulae, 
686 

Emphysema,  464 
Empyema,  482 
Encephalitis,  364 
Endocarditis,  430 
Endosmose  and  Exosmose,  73 
Enteritis,  508 
Entozoa,  540,  553,  643,  650 
Enuresis,  561 

Epidermmycosis  decalvans,  615 

 tonsurans,  615 

 versicolor,  613 

Ephemeral  fever,  265 
Epidemic  constitutions,  14 
Epilepsy,  402 
Epileptic  hemiplegia,  391 
Epithelium  scales  in  urine,  135 
Equinia,  341 
Eruptive  fevers,  307 
Erysipelas,  67,  273 
Erythema,  621 
Exanthemata,  307 
Excito-motory  system,  96 

 ,  pathology  of,  97 

Excretions,  the,  70 
Exercise,  208 

Exhaustion,  treatment  of,  240 
Expectoration,  the,  198 
Expectorants,  doses  aud  formula?,  677 
Eye,  diseases  of,  585 
 ,  normal  appearance  of,  593. 

Face,  paralysis  of,  396 
Fasces,  the,  41 
Fainting,  240,  424 
Falling  sickness,  402 
Famine  fever,  303 
Farcinoma— Farcy,  341 
Fat  in  urine,  132 
Fatty  degeneration,  83 

 of  the  arteries,  84 

 brain,  379 

■  cornea,  85 

 heart,  -131 

 liver,  639 

Favus,  617 

Febrlcula,  265 

Fever,  ccrobro- spinal,  295 

 ,  dandy,  283 
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Fever,  enteric,  296 

 ,  ephemeral,  265 

 ,  hectic,  331 

 ,  iiiflarumatory,  266 

•  ,  intermittent,  2lS 

 ,  miliary,  627 

 ,  milli,  339 

 ,  puerperal,  336 

 ,  pyogenic,  334 

 ,  relapsing,  303 

 ,  remittent,  282 

 ,  infantile,  332 

 ,  rheumatic,  352 

 ,  scarlet,  319 

 ,  typhoid,  296 

 -,  typhus,  288 

 ,  vesicular,  628 

 ,  yellow,  234 

Fevers,  classification  of,  277 

 ,  eruptive,  307 

 ,  general  dbservations  on,  277,  287 

 ,  management  of  cases  of,  254 

 ,  prevention  of  contagion,  254 

Filaria  mediuensis,  612 
Food,  classification  of,  38 

 ,  unwholesome,  its  effect  on  health, 

16 

 ,  what  kinds  most  digestible,  38 

Flooding,  565 
Formute,  657 
Framboesia,  638 
Fremitus,  vocal,  160 
Fungus  foot  of  India,  619 
Furunculus,  641 

Gall-stones,  535 
Gangrene,  66 

 ■  of  the  lungs,  471 

 of  the  mouth,  489 

Gastralgia,  499 

Gastric  Juice,  37 

Gastritis,  499 

Gastrodyniii,  501 

Gastro-enteritis  mucosa,  519 

Genital  organs,  diseases  of,  563 

Gingivitis,  491 

Glanders,  341 

Glands,  structure  of,  70 

Glaucoma,  602 

Gleet,  578 

Glossary,  689 

Glossitis,  491 

Goitre,  495 

Gonorrhfpa,  577 

Gonorrha-al  ophthalmia,  588 

Gout,  357 

Gravel,  550 

Green  siclctiess,  260 

Guinea-worm,  612 

Gums,  diai^Tiosis  by,  190 

 ,  iiiflammatiou  of,  491 

Gutta  serena,  603 


Habit,  105 

Habits,  influence  of,  on  health,  17, 

212 

Hffimatamesis,  498 
Haimaturia,  134,  552 

 ,  endemic,  553 

Hasmoptysis,  199,  471 
Hemorrhage,  69,  270 

 ,  from  the  bladder,  134,  552 

 bowels,  513 

 kidney,  134,  544 

 • —  lungs,  199,  471 

 stomach,  498 

 uterus,  565  etseq. 

 — ,  treatment  of,  245 

Ha?morrhoea  petechialis,  349 
Hajmorrhoids,  518 
Hay  fever,  463 
Headache,  361 

Health,  means  of  preserving,  208 
Health  and  disease,  1 
Hearing,  sense  of,  204 
Heart,  action  of,  56 

 ,  atrophy  of,  431 

 ,  diagnosis  of  diseases  of,  433 

 ,  dilatation  of,  437 

 ,  diseases  of,  421 

 ,  dropsy  of,  429 

 ,  entozooic  disease  of,  433 

 ,  examination  of,  1 62 

 ,  fatty  degeneration  of,  431 

 ,  hypertrophy  of,  436 

 ,  impulse  of,  167 

 ,  inflammation  of,  431 

 ,  movements  of,  1 66 

 ,  nervous  palpitations  of,  421 

 ,  neuralgia  of,  424 

 ,  position  of,  162,  165 

 ,  rhythm  of,  1 66 

 ,  sounds  of,  abnormal,  433 

 normal,  167 

 ,  spasm  of,  424 

 ,  valves  ot,  their  position,  164 

 ,  valvular  disease  of,  427,  432 

Heat,  animal,  1 0 1 
Hectic  fever,  331 
Hemicrania,  362 
Hemiplegia,  390 

 ,  spinal,  391 

Hepatitis,  529 

Hereditary  predisposition,  3 
Herpes,  626 

 ,  circinatus,  616 

 ,  tondcns,  615 

Heterologous  formations,  85 

Hiccough,  197 

Hippuric  acid,  tests  for,  128 

Hospitals,  construction  and  arrangement 

of,  219 
Humming-top  sound,  25D 
Himger  and  thirst,  35 
Hydatids,  438,  540 
Hydrocephalus,  371 
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Hydronephrosis,  549 
Hydropericardium,  429 
Hydrophobia,  413 
Hydrops — Dropsy,  210 
Hydrorachis,  380 
Hydrothorax,  482 
Hygiene,  private,  208 

 ,  public,  216 

Hypertrophy,  81 

 of  the  heart,  436 

Hypochondriasis,  118,  418 
Hysteria,  407 

Hysterical  asthma,  381,  463 

 hemiplegia,  391 

 pain,  387 

Hysteritis,  338,  568 

ICTEEUS,  536 

 neonatorum,  538 

Ichthyosis.  637 

Idiocy,  116 

Idiosyncrasies,  5 

Illusions,  spectral,  109 

Imbecility,  116 

Impetigo,  630 

Incontinence  of  urine,  561 

Indications  and  contra-indications,  28 

Indigestion,  500 

Infantile  Jaundice,  538 

 remittent  fever,  332 

 tetanus,  410 

Inflammation,  acute,  266 

 ,  causes  which  modify,  267 

 ,  chronic,  268 

 ,  related  to  nutrition,  63 

 ,  terminations  of,  64 

 ,  theory  of,  61 

 ,  treatment  of,  243,  268 

 ,  varieties  of,  64 

Inflammatory  fever,  266 
Influenza,  455 

Intemperance,  effect  of,  on  health,  17 
Intermittent  fever,  278 
Intestinal  irritation,  puerperal,  339 

 worms,  403 

Intestines,  disorders  of,  treatment  of,  234 

 ,  distension  by  air,  518 

 ,  haamorrhagc  from,  513 

 ,  Intussusception  of,  515 

 ,  large,  inflammation  of,  509 

 ,  obstruction  of,  514 

 ,  perforation  of,  515 

 ,  small,  inflammation  of,  508 

 ,  torpor  of,  514 

 ,  ulceration  of,  298,  509,  510 

Intus-susceptio,  515 
Iritis,  591 

Irritant  poisons,  651 

Irritation,  constitutional,  99,  267 

 ,  intestinal  puerperal,  339 

 ,  peritoneal  puerperal,  339 

 ,  spinal,  382 

Ischuria  renalis,  555 


Isothermal  lines  in  relation  to  disease,  12 
Itch,  610 

Jaundice,  536 
 of  infants,  538 

KiDNET,  albumenoid  degeneration  of,  550 

 ,  calculi  in,  551 

 ,  cystic  diseases  of,  549 

 ,  fatty  degeneration  of,  549 

 ,  granular  disease  of,  549 

 ,  inflammation  of,  543 

 ,  tubercular  and  cancerous  dis- 
ease of,  550 
King's  Evil,  344 
Kyestein,  134 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  453 
Laryngitis,  446 
Laryngoscope,  use  of,  449 
Larynx,  diseases  of,  446 
Laxatives,  doses  and  formulse,  679 
Lead  cholic,  517 

 palsy,  399 

Lens,  diseases  of,  601 
Lepra  tuberculosa,  637 

 ,  vulgaris,  634 

Leprosy,  634 

 ,  Italian,  636 

Leucocytha3mia,  262 
Leucorrhoea,  566 
Lichen,  633 

Life,  theories  of  nature  of,  33 

Lips,  diagnosis  by,  190 

Lithates  of  ammonia  and  soda,  129 

Lithiasis,  550 

Lithic  acid,  tests  for,  128 

Liver,  abscess  of,  532 

 ,  acute  atrophy  of,  533 

 ,  albumenoid  degeneration  of,  540 

 ,  circulation  through,  75 

 ,  cirrhosis  of,  530 

 ,  congestion  of,  527 

 ,  fatty  degeneration  of,  539 

•  ,  function  of  39 

 ,  hydatid  tumours  of,  540 

 ,  inflammation  of,  529 

 ,  malignant  diseases  of,  541 

 ,  syphilitic  diseases  of,  539 

Loclced  jaw,  412 
Locomotor  ataxy,  400 
Lousiness,  611 
Lumbago  357 
Lunacy,  117 

Lungs,  bleeding  from,  471 

 ,  capacity  of,  151 

 ,  collapse  of,  458 

 ,  emplaysema  of,  464 

 ,  examination  of,  147 

 ,  functions  of,  48 

 ,  gangrene  of,  471 

 ,  inflammation  of,  468 

Lupus,  610 

Luxm-y,  influence  of,  on  healtli,  1 8 
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Madness,  116,  415 

 ,  canine,  413 

Malacosteon,  348 
Mal-assimilation,  42 
Malignant  diseases,  87 
Malum  Alepporum,  639 
Mania,  118,  415 
Mastication,  36 
Measles,  316 

Medicines,  doses  of.   (See  doses.) 

Melancholia,  118,  41 1 

Metena,  497,  513 

Melanosis,  87 

Melasma,  263 

Memory,  104 

Meningitis,  370 

 ,  spinal,  381 

 ,  tubercular,  372 

Menorrhagia,  565 
Menstruation,  difiBcult,  565 

 ,  excessive,  565 

 ,  normal,  563 

 ,  suspended,  563 

Mentagra,  616 
Mercurial  stomatitis,  488 

 ■  tremors,  401 

Metallic  tinkling,  160 
Metritis,  338,  508 
Microscopron  Audouini,  615 

 furfur,  614 

 mentagrophytes,  616 

Miliaria — Miliary  fever,  627 

Milk  fever,  339 

Milky  urine,  132 

Mimosis  inquieta,  264 

Mind,  physiology  and  pathology  of,  102 

 ,  disorders  of,  102 

Mineral  waters,  215 

Moisture,  its  influence  on  health,  13 

MoUities  ossium,  348 

MoUuscum,  639 

Monomania,  118 

Mortality  In  males  and  females,  8 

 at  different  ages,  9 

 in  town  and  country,  16 

Mouth,  gangrene  of,  489 

 ,  inflammation  of,  485 

Mucous  raic,  159 

Mucus,  properties  of,  in  urine,  134 
Mumps,  494 
Muscaa  volitantes,  604 
Muscular  action,  disordered,  205 

 rheumatism,  355 

 sound,  1 60 

Myelitis,  380 
Mycetoma,  619 
Myopia,  604 

Naeootic  poisons,  652 
Narcotico-acrid  poisons,  653 
Narcotics,  243,  248 

 .  action  of,  on  the  nerves,  93,  243 

 ,  doses  and  formula;,  664 


Narcotics  and  stimulants,  formula,  667 

Nephritis,  543 

Nerves,  properties  of,  90 

Nervous  diseases,  361 

 pain,  385,  387 

 state,  264 

 system,  physiology,  and  patho- 
logy of,  88,  201 
Nettle-rash,  622 
Neuralgia,  385 

 '  hysterical,  387 

 of  the  face,  386 

Nitrogen,  elimination  of,  54; 
Nomenclature,  medical,  21 
Nosology,  22 
Nursing,  250 

Nutrition  and  secretion,  69 
 ,  disorders  of,  81 

OctJLAE  spectra,  111 
CEdema,  270 

Oesophagus,  diseases  of,  496 
Oidium  albicans,  487,  488 
Oophoritis,  575 
Ophthalmia,  catarrhal  585 

 ,  gonorrhoeal,  588 

 ,  purulent,  586 

 ,  rheumatic,  589 

 ■■  ,  strumous,  588 

Ophthalmoscope,  use  of,  593  : 
Osteo  malacia,  348 
Otitis,  605,  606 

Ovarian  tumours  and  dropsy,  576 
Ovary,  inflammation  of,  575 
Oxalate  of  lime,  tests  for,  129 
Ozone,  13 

Pain,  201,  385 
Painter's  colic,  517 
Palpitation,  421 
Pancreas,  diseases  of,  542 

 ,  function  of,  40 

Palsy,  390 

 ,  lead,  399 

 ,  shalcing,  402 

 ,  wasting,  400 

Paracentesis,  cranii,  373 

 ,  thoracis,  4  83 

Paralysis,  205,  390 

■  ,  agitans,  402 

 of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  389 

 face  396 

 insane,  399 

 ,  metallic,  401 

Paraplegia,  392,  '141 

Parasites,  animal,  and  entozoa,  610,  643 

 ,  vegetable,  487,  507,  613-619 

Parotitis,  -194 
Pathology,  general,  33 

 ,  of  the  circulation,  56 

 fluids,  34 

 nervous  system,  88 

 ,  structural,  79 
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Paupers,  health  of,  217 

Pectoriloqiiy,  160 

Pedlculi,  611  , 

Pellagra,  636 

Pemphigus,  628 

Percussion  of  abdomen,  143 

 chest,  155 

Perforation  of  the  stomach,  504 
Pericarditis,  426 
Pericardium,  adherent,  429 

 ,  dropsy  of,  429 

 ,  inflammation  of,  426 

Peritonitis,  524 

 •  ,  puerperal,  331 

 ,  tubercular,  525 

Pertussis,  465 

Pestis,  328 

Phlebitis,  443 

Phlegmasia  dolens,  445 

Phlogosis,  266 

Phosphates,  tests  for,  130 

Phrenitis,  364 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  473 

Phthyriasis,  611 

Physiology  and  pathology,  33 

Piles,  518 

Pityriasis,  613,  636 
Plague,  328 
Plastic  bronchitis,  459 
Plethora,  256 
Pleuritis— Pleurisy,  480 
Pleurodyne,  356 
Plica  Polonica,  618 
Pnevmionia,  468 
Pneumothorax,  484 
Podagra,  357 

Poisons,  action  of,  on  the  nerves,  93 

 ,  antidotes  for,  655 

 ,  irritant,  651 

 ,  narcotic,  652 

 ,  narcotico-acrid,  653 

Porrigo,  decalvans,  615 

 ,  lupinosa,  617 

 ,  scutulata,  615 

Posture,  influence  of,  on  cerebral  circu- 
lation, 79 

 of  the  body,  in  disease,  206 

Predisposition,  hereditary,  3 
Presbyopia,  604 
Prescriptions,  737 

Prisons,  construction  and  arrangement 

of,  218 
Prisoners,  health  of,  217 
Prognosis,  25 
Protein,  39 

Prurigo,  or  Pruritis,  634 
Psoriasis,  630 
Ptosis,  398 

Puerile  respiration,  157 
Puerperal  fevers,  336 
Pulmonary  consumption,  473 
Pulse,  the,  171 

 ,  character  and  varieties  of^  178 


Pulse,  diurnal  variations  of,  177 

 .  effect  of  emotions  on,  177 

 exercise  on,  177 

 food  on,  177 

 sleep  on,  177 

 ,  in  debility,  178 

 ,  influence  of  posture,  176 

 ■  ^ex  on,  175 

 temperament,  175 

^  temperature,  177 

 ,  in  pulmonary  consumption,  476 

 ,  number  of,  at  different  ages,  172 

 ,  ratio  of,  to  respiration,  184 

 ,  venous,  72 

Pupil,  diagnosis  by,  204 
Purgatives,  235 

 ,  doses  and  formula,  682 

Purpura,  349 

Fus,  properties  of,  in  urine,  135 
Putrid  sore  throat,  321,  325 
Pyemia,  334,  497 
Pyrosis,  506 

Quinsy,  492 

KAcnms,  346 

Eales,  159 

Eashes,  307,  621 

Relapsing  fever,  303 

Remedies,  classification  of,  229,  657 

Remittent  fever,  313 

 ,  infantile,  368 

Respiration,  abnormal,  158 

.  ,  function  of,  48 

 ,  normal,  157 

Respirations,  at  difterent  ages,  183 

 ,  diurnal  variations  of,  184 

 ,  during  sleep,  184 

 ,  in  different  postures,  184 

■  ,  in  two  sexes,  183 

 ,  number  of,  151,  183 

 ,  proportion  of,  to  pulse,  1S4 

Restoratives,  236 

Retina,  diseases  of,  596,  598 

Rheumatism,  352 

 ,  gonorrhoeal,  578 

Rhonchus,  varieties  of,  159 
Rickets,  316 

Ringworm  of  the  body,  616 

 scalp,  615 

Roseola,  623 
Rubeola,  316 
Rupia,  629 

Sailors,  preservation  of  health  of,  220 

Saliva,  in  disease,  191 

Salivation,  488 

Salts,  elimination  of,  54 

Sarcina  ventriculi,  537 

Scabies,  610 

Scall  head,  617 

Scarlatina— Scarlet  fever,  319 
Sciatica,  3S8 
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Sclerotica,  inflammation  of,  589 
Scorbutus,  350 
Scrofula,  4,  344,  588 
Scurvy,  349 
Secretion,  morbid,  1 1 

 ,  physiology  of,  70 

 ,  remedies  which  promote,  246 

Sedatives,  242,  249,  664 

 ,  and  stimulants,  formute,  667 

 ,  doses  and  formula,  664 

Semen  in  urine,  135 

Sensation,  disorders  of,  101,  201,  385,  3«9 

 ,  paral  j'sis  of  nerves  of,  389 

Sense,  organs  of,  103 

Sex,  its  influence  on  disease,  5 

 ,  on  mortality,  6 

Shaking  palsy,  402 
Sibilus,  159 

Sick,  management  of  the,  250 
Sickness,  influence  of  age  on,  9 
Sight,  sense  of,  diagnosis  by,  203 

 ,  long  and  short,  604 

Signs  of  disease,  23,  122 
Site  and  soil,  210 
Skin,  diseases  of,  608 

 ,  classification  of,  608 

 ■— ,  definitions  of,  609 

 ,  parasitical,  610 

 ,  syphilitic,  579 

 ,  functions  of,  50 

Sleep,  78 
Small-pox,  307 
Sneezing,  197 

Soldiers,  preservation  of  health  of,  221 
Somnambulism,  114 
Sore-throat,  inflammatory,  492 
Spasm  of  the  heart,  424 

•  ,  tonic  and  (.Ionic,  100,  205 

Spectral  illusions,  109 
SpeiTnatorrhoea,  583 
Sphygmograph,  the,  182 
Spina  bifida,  3S5 
Spinal  apoplexy,  384 

 concussion,  384 

 cord,  inflammation  of,  380 

 diagnosis  of,  380 

 effusion,  384 

 iiTitation,  382 

 meningitis,  381 

 system,  pathology  of,  96 

Spirometer,  the,  152 
Spitting  of  blood,  471 
Spleen,  diseases  of,  542 
Sputa,  198 
Squlnthig,  204 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  273 
St,  Vitus's  dance,  406 
Staphyloma  pooticurn,  599 
States  of  systems,  256 
Stimulants,  238,  248,  657 

 action  of,  on  the  nerves,  248 

 and  sedatives,  formula-,  667 

 doses  and  formula\  657 


Stomach,  acidity  of,  506  ' 

 ,  atony  of,  505 

 ,  cancer  of,  504 

 ,  congestion  of,  497 

 ,  diseases  of,  497 

 ,  inflammation  of,  499 

 ,  haemorrhage  from,  598 

 ,  neuralgia  of,  501 

 ,  perforation  of,  504 

 '  ,  self-digestion  of,  503 

 ,  ulcer  of,  502 

Stomachics,  232 

Stomatitis,  485 

Struma,  4.  344,  588 

Sugar  in  urine,  tests  for,  132 

Suppuration,  65 

Suppression  of  urine,  555 

Supra-renal  cachexia,  263 

Sycosis  menti,  616 

Sympathetic  nerve,  functions  of,  93 

Sympathies,  95 

Symptomatology,  23 

Syncope,  424 

 ,  anginosa,  423 

Syphilis,  578 

 ,  infantile,  583 

 ,  local,  583 

System,  states  of,  256^ 

Tabes  dorsalis,  400 

 ,  mesenterica,  525 

Taenia,  tape-worm,  648 
Taste,  the,  191 
Teeth,  diagnosis  by,  190 
Temperaments,  2 

Temperature,  its  effect  on  health,  10 
Tetanus,  410 

 ,  neonatorum,  412 

Tetter,  humid,  624 

 ,  running,  638 

 ,  dry,  635 

Therapeutics,  general  outline  of,  229 

Thirst,  35,  192 

Thrombosis,  442 

Thrush,  486 

Tic  doloreux,  386 

Tinea  circinata,  616 

 ,  favosa,  617 

 ,  sycosa,  61 6 

TDngue,  diagnosis  by,  188 

 -.  inflammation  of,  491 

Tonics,  211,  668 

 .  doses  and  formul£B,  668 

Tonsillitis,  492 

Torpor  intestinorum,  514 

Torula  cerevisia,  133,  507 

Touch,  sense  of,  diagnosis  by,  203 

Town  life,  influence  of,  on  health,  15 

Tracheitis,  452 

Treatment  of  disease,  27 

Trembles,  the,  402 

Tremor  raercurialis,  401 

Trichina  spiralis,  646 
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Trlcbornonas  vaginalis,  578 
Trichoceplialus  dispar,  646 
Trichopbyion  toiisuras,  616,  619 

 ,  sporuloidcs,  618 

Trichuris,  646 
Trismus,  410 

 ,  nascentium,  410 

Tubercle,  85,  474 
Tympanites,  518 
TypbouB  state,  291 
Typbus,  fever,  288 
 ,  icterodes,  284 

Ulceration,  66 

.Urates  of  ammoaia  and  soda,  129 
Urea  and  uric  acid,  composition  of,  52 
Urea,  tests  for,  127 
Ureter,  stone  in,  549 
Uric  acid,  tests  for,  128 
Urinary  calculi,  fi50 

i  deposits,  127 

 organs,  diagnosis  by,  200 

-,  diseases  of,  543 


—  tubes,  casts  of,  136 


Urine,  the,  in  health  and  disease,  51,  122 

 ,  bloody,  552 

 ,  chylous,  131,  559 

 ,  difficulty  in  voiding,  562 

 ,  immoderate  flow  of,  559 

 ,  incontinence  of,  561 

 ,  morbid,  125 

 physical  and  chemical  properties 

of,  122 

 ,  quantity  of,  123 

 ,  suppression  of,  555 

 ,  saccharine,  556 

 ,  tables  of  solids  contained  in,  138 

 ,  tests  for,  126  et  seq. 

Urticaria,  622 
Uterus,  cancer  of,  570 

 ,  displacements  of,  574 

 ,  fibrous  tumours  of,  571 

 ,  hasmorrhagefrom,  565,  569 

 ,  inflammation  of,  338,  568 

 ,  ulceration  of,  569 


Vaccina,  cow-pox,  313 

Vaccination,  313 
Varicella,  315 
Variola,  307 

Veins,  inflammation  of,  443 
Venous  circulation,  71, 

 ,  murmur,  259 

 ,  pulse,  72 

Ventilation,  211,  251 
Vis  medicatrix  nature,  26 
Vital  principle,  33 
Vocal  Iremitus,  160 

 sounds,  160 

Vomiting,  192 

 of  blood,  498 

  sarcina;,  507 

 ,  sympathetic,  507 


"Warming,  211 
Waste  of  the  body,  35 
Water,  elimination  of,  53 

 in  the  belly,  526 

 chest,  482 

  head.  371 

 heart.  429 

 spinal  sheath,  380 

Water-bra.*,  506 

 ,  impure,  its  effect  on  health,  1 7 

Waters,  mineral,  215 
White  leg,  445 
Whites,  the,  566 
Whooping-cough,  465 
Windpipe,  diseases  of,  446 
Womb,  cancer  of,  570 

 ,  displacements  of,  574 

 ,  fibrous  tumours  of,  571 

 ,  hfemorrhage  from,  565. 569  et  se  j. 

 ,  inflammation  of,  338,  568 

 ,  ulceration  of,  569 

Worms,  intestinal,  643 

Yawning,  196 
Yaws,  the,  284 
Yellow  fever,  638. 
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